m  1  fcorrrtn’ffT'g.i  i  ;.m, 


ATZjaas^^'ia 


••^JULY^ 


A  L.\.nGE  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  of  Ladies’  Toilets, 

A  CoLOLTiED  Design  for  the  Pompadour  Bow  Slipper. 
Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cuttino  Out  the  Metternich  Mantle, 


Nef.dlewobk  Patterns! — ^Work  Basket.  Border  for  Basket.  Ba?  for  Tatting. 
Crochet  Insertion.  Cotton  Stand.  Frame  for  Cotton  Stand.  Needle-case  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Fan.  Flower  Stand  with  Embroidery.  Fanchon  for  Elderly 
Ladies.  Border  for  Fanchon.  Circles  for  Fanchon.  Lace  for  Veils,  Bodices,  4c. 
Crochet  Counterpane  or  Bercoaunetto  Cover.  Square  for  Counterpane.  Border 
for  Counterpane.  Basket  with  Embroidery.  Brush  of  Flannel  Selvedge. 
Couvrette  in  Embroidery  and  Tatting. 

Fashion  Engravings  Muslin  Mantle.  MadeLaine  Costume.  Waistband  with 
Basque.  Muslin  Bodice.  Concordia  Costume.  Walking  Toilets.  Visiting 
Toilets.  Pearl-grey  Bonnet.  Black  Lace  Bonnet.  Cashmere  Capline.  Morning 
Cap.  Country  and  Riding  Toilets.  Bodice  with  Ba.s(iue.  Muslin  Fichu.  Country 
Toilet.  Fancy  Straw  Hat.  Fancy  Straw  Bonnet.  Evening  Bodice.  Boys’ 
Costumes.  Country  Toilets.  Walking  Toilets.  Gisela  Walking  Costume. 

Gardf.xi-^g  Convolvulus  Mauritanicus.  Nierembergia  Rivularis.  Dahlia. 
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The  Cocoa  Nut  Palm 
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Operas,  Plays,  and  Concerts 


PATERNOSTER  ROW  E.C 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE,  JULY  1,  1869. 


Liadhs  tr«T«lliiig,  or  daring  the  promeBede  or  the  eqnetio  ezcnrtioo,  ud  othenrlee  expoted  to 
the  Boorehing  reye  of  the  enn,  will  find  Rowlands’  Eaiydor  a  most  refreehing  preparatioa  te 
the  oomplexioD,  Spelling  the  elond  of  languor  and  relaxation,  allaying  all  heat  and  irritability, 
and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing  sensation  attending  restored  elastioity  of  the  skiik 
Composed  of  ehoioe  exotios  of  Msamie  nature,  utterly  free  from  all  mineral  admixture,  and 
pleasing  and  delightful  in  its  effects,  Rowlands’  Kalydor  tends  to  neutralise  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  skin,  and  to  promote  that  heathy  action  of  the  microscopic  Teesels,  bv 
which  its  general  well-being  and  the  beauty  of  its  appearance  are  so  essentially  promoted. 
FrMkIes,  sunburn,  tan,  spots,  pimples,  fiushea,  and  discolorations  fly  before  its  application,  and 
rire  plaM  to  delicate  smoothness,  and  the  glow  of  beauty  and  of  bloom.  Its  purifyiM  and  refresh¬ 
ing  properties  hare  obtained  its  exclusive  selection  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Orart,  and  tile 
Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  sereral  Courts  of  Europe ;  tomther  with  the  <Hte  of  the 
Aristocracy,  from  the  sultry  climes  of  India  to  the  frozen  realms  of  me  Czar.  The  heat  of  the 
summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dryness  to  the  hmr,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may 
be  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil — a  delightful,  fragrant,  and  trans¬ 
parent  preparation,  and,  as  an  invigorator,  beyond  all  precedent  Rowlands’  Odonto^  or  Pearl 
DentiMoe,  is  a  white  powder,  compounded  of  the  rarest  and  most  fragrant  exotics.  It  bestows  on 
the  teeth  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  frees  them  from  tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  gpims  a  healthy  firmness, 
and  to  the  breath  a  pleasing  fragrance. 


WF.  THOMAS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  BKWINQ 
.  MACHINES. 

JEWING  MACHINES  FOR  DOMESTIC  PUBPOSI8. 

gEWING  MACHINES  FOR  TAILORS. 

gEWING  MACHINES  FOR  BOOTMAKERS. 

SEWING  MACHINES  FOR  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR 
MAKERS. 

SEWING  MACHINES  FOR  DRESS  AND  MANTLE 
MAKERS. 

■Yy7"AX  THREAD  MACHINES  FOR  SADDLERS. 

Button  hole  machines  for  cloth  and 

LINEN. 

ALL  LOCK-STITCH,  work  alike  on  both  sides. 

TWO  THREAD  MACHINES  on  Table  comidets,  761. 
Catalogues  and  Samples  Post  Free. 

W.  F.  THOMAS  and  Co.,  the  original  Patentees,  1  and 
Chcapside;  Regent-circus,  Oxford- street,  London  {  and  6% 
Union-passage,  Birmingham. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Special  Improvements— Immense  Reduction  in  Prices. 

THE  ALBERTA 

VSW  FAMILY  LOCK-STITCH  MACHINE 

Rapid  and  Perfect  Lock-etitch 
yA-  Machine  in  the  Market  Price  61  Quineas. 

Plain  Stand,  6  Ouineaa 

THE  EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY  SEWING 
EMBROIDERING  MACHINES. 

Cnrivalled  for  Strength  and  Beauty  of 
Stitch.  Price  Six  Ooineas. 

Ul  MACHINES,  2  Guineas, 

jj  H  LOCK-STITCH,  from  £3  15s. 

A  THE  PRINCESS,  4  Guineas. 

Great  variety.  Lists  free. 

WHICHT  &  MANN, 

143,  BOIiBORN  BARS,  laONDON. 


100  GUINEAS  TO  2,000  GUINEAS. 

TROUSSEAUX,  CONSISTING  OF  THE  ! 

BRIDAL  LACE,  THE  LINEN,  AND  THE  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

BELGIAN  LACE  COMPANY,  202,  REGENT  STREET,  \Y. 


Craaine ;  etidly  pwpftwd  \  •oonomical :  three  timee  the  ■tren;rth  of  the  l>eiit  CncoaB  ordfntrity  eold ;  ftee  from  the 

•zcret  of  fatty  matter,  and  recommenaptl  hr  medical  men  as  the  moRt  who1e<ome  hrMikfaxt  bevfract. 

**We  hare  carefully  examined  the  eampiefi  brought  under  our  notice,  and  find  that  they  are  genuine,  and  that 
the  Kraence  of  C^ocna  ii  jwit  what  it  ii  tiecUred  to  be  by  ^le«wra.  Cadim’iit  BR<vrfiKa> 

**i'yOco!L  treated  thus.  will.  w«  expect,  prove  to  be  one  oC  the  must  ttutritluua,  difcstible.  and  reetoraUve  of 
drinks.  — ItritiMh  Jlfedteal  JattmaL 


THE  WANZER  SEWING-MACHINE  COMPANY, 

4,  Great  Portland.  Street,  Regent  Circus. 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


THE  WANZER  FAMILY  MACHINE,  Price  iBB. 
THE  “LITTLE  WANZER”  LOCK-STITCH  HAND 
MACHINE,  £4  4s. 

These  celebrated  Machines,  which  have  been  awarded  Fimt  Price 
wherever  they  have  competed  with  other  Machines,  have  lately  received 
Highest  Premiama  at  the  great  trial  of  Sewing  Machines  in  America,  and  are  noti 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  simplest  and  best  Machines  for  domestic  nsfli 


SOZ.B  AQSNTS  FOR  THB  I.AMB  KNXTTINO  MAOBZVB, 

To  be  seen  at  work  daily.  Will  Knit  a  Pair  of  Socks  in  Twenty  Minutes.  Sub-Agents  Wanted. 


CA0BURYS  -COCOA  ESSENCE/ 
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BOY’S  HAT,  10s.  6d. 


GIRL’S  HOOD,  12s.  6d. 


CHRISTENING  CLOAK, 
£2  23.  to  £5  Ss. 


ROBE  BODY. 
7s.  6d. 


INFANT’S  FEEDER, 
Trimmed,  Is.  9d. 


BERCEAUNETTES,  £1  10s.  to  £3  lOs.  FLANNEL  DRESSING  JACKET, 

Embroidered,  16s.  6d. 

“The  TrooRseanx  aad  Layettes  inR|iPctoil  are  not  only  roa30nu.bIo  in  price,  but  excellent  in  quality,  sljlo,  and  work- 
lauship.” — EnglishKomaris  Domestic  Mwjtizinc.  _ 


WEDDING  TROUSSEAUS 

For  Je20,  £^0.  to  £100. 

A  IiA?ETTE  for  £20. 

Book  of  Sixty  Illlstkatioxs  Tost  Fhel. 


OUTFITS  TO  INDIA, 
OUTFITS  TO  CHINA: 
From  £20  to  £50. 

All  Goods  mauked  in  Putw  Figures. 


15  per  Cent,  allowed  for  Cash  Payments. 


MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE, 

A  * 

37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  "W. 


Tll£  EXGLLSHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


CJaIr  I,  IMH 


M  A  JE  STY’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENTEE  OP  THE  NICOLLEAN  BOOT. 

OFFICERS  IN  HER  MAJESTY’S  ARMY  AND  NAVY  SHOULD  PURCH.ASE 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE  THE  USE  OF  CAVALEY  OFFICEES. 

*  ~  I  -  The  FLEXURA  or  SPRING  WAIST  BOOT,  for 

both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  f^ves  an  clei^nt  appearance 
rnntraet  and  symmetrical  form  to  the  foot,  improving  the  shape  of 

ObSGrVft  til©  V  t  &  •  instep,  with  increased  comfort  in  wearing.  Its  chief 

foitture  is  an  elastic  steel  spring,  inserted  in  the  waist  of  the 
boot,  causing  it  to  fit  more  closely  to  the  hollow  of  the  foot 
than  the  ordinary  boot.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  as  a  support  for  flat  feet  and  weak  ankles, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the  appearance,  and  de- 
shape  of  a  well-formed  foot  by  its  surprising 
elasticity ;  it  is  also  completely  successful  in  remedying 
Pig.  L  The  Fleznra  Boot,  halt  worn  out  Fij.  2,  The  Ordinary  Boot  half  from  out  uneven  wearing,  and  possesses  the  important  advantage  of 

never  losing  its  shape. 

The  FLEXURA  BOOT  is  also  invaluable  in  supporting  and  training  the  feet  of  Young  People.  The  FLEXURA  SPRING 
can  be  inserted  of  any  strength,  either  hght  or  strong,  to  suit  all  feet. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  ELEVANS  BOOTS  FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

The  ELEVANS  BOOT  is  particularly  valuable  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  short  stature ;  it  elevates  the  wearer,  improves  the 
instep,  and  the  wearer  is  made  taller  without  having  unusually  high  exterior  heels. 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  and  PISHING  BOOTS  of  all  descriptions.  Manufacturers  of  PATENT  PANUS  CORUM  BOOTS 
and  SHOES  for  tender  feet.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  at  their  own  residences  in  town  and  country  for  orders,  or  if 
residing  abroad  may  be  fitted  accurately  with  the  Flexura  Boot  by  forwarding  one  of  their  old  boots,  with  on  outline  of  their  foot 
onpaper,  with  the  order  by  post.  LASTS  and  BOOT  TREES  made  toorder.  OUTFITS  for  INDIA,  the  Colonies,  and  all  climates. 
Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  E.  J.  DTZCOXaX«« 

Nicoll’a  Original  Flexura  Boot  Depot,  Naval,  Military,  Court  Costume,  Anatomical,  and  Family  Boot  Mahers, 
424  and  198a,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and  7,  CASTLE  SQUARE,  BRIGHTON  (near  the  Pavilion). 


A  REAL  BLESSING  TO  MOTHERS. 


The  Teething  of  Infants  forms  one  of  the  chief  anxieties  of  Mothers,  but 

MRS.  JOHNSON'S  AMERICAN  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

Free  from  any  narcotic,  affords  immediate  relief  to  the  Gums,  prevents  Convulsions,  and  during 
40  years  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation.  Mothers  should  see  Mrs.  Johnson’s  Name  on 
each  Bottle ;  also  that  of  Barclay  and  Sons,  95,  Farringdon-street. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  with  fall  Instructions,  at  2s.  9d.  a  Bottle. 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  &  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.; 
16  &  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Richest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES 


Have  been  celebrated  for  half-a-centnry 
for  perfection  of  fit,  finish,  strength,  and 
durability. 

Ladies’,  4s  4d.  Gentlemen's,  4s,  8d. 

Ladict'  Paris  Kid  Glovas,  8s.  8d.;  Oontlemen't,  3a 

ALL  GLOVES  POST  FBEE. 


Baker  and  crisps 

FANCY  BILKS.  — Strii»d.1„  .i.  M 

Checked,  and  Cordtrd.  Patterns  free./ 
_ 193.  Regent-street _ 


Baker  and  crisfs 

PLAIN  8ILK8.~01aoe,  Gros) 

Grain,  Chene,  and  Figfured  Silks.  >  35s.  6d.  to  63s.  Od. 

Patterns  free.  . . ) 

198,  Regent-atreeh 


Baker  and  crisps 

RVENINO  SILKS.  —  White) 

Pi'-k,  Sky,  Grey,  Dora.  Amber,  a&;>  33s.  Od.  to  63s.  Od. 
and  White  Ground  Fancy  Silks.  ...) 


R.^KER  and  CRISPS 

JAPANESE  SILKS. -Plsi 


Striped,  Shot.  Pifnired.  Checked,  and' 

Cli  n*.  The  most  beautiful  rariety  8Is.  Od.  to  i5s.  Od. 
for  W'oddinfpi,  Erening,  and  General  V 
Wear.  Patterns  free.  ...  ...  ... 


r>AKER  and  CRISPS 

>  SATINS.— Pink,  Whit.  .Sky.V 
Amber.  Grey,  Slate.  Itla’'!^  «ndf_. 

Fifty  other  Shades  of  Colour.  Pat-j*^'  ^ 
terns  free.— 198,  Itefent-strvet...  ...I 


T>AKER  and  CRISPS 

1>  BLACK  8ILKS.  —  Olaces," 
Gros  Grains.  Corded  Oros  de  Auex. 
Hatiu  de  Turc,  Gros  de  Naples,  Gros 
de  Londres,  and  other  best  niakea 
Patterns  free  . . 

»  29s.  6d.  to  200a 

) 

T>AKER  and  CRISP’S 

-a'  MUSLINS,  Oixand’es,  Jaco-^ 

Muslins  of  every  manufacture.  All 
the  newest  stylea  Patterns  free.  ... 

T>AKFR  and  CRISPS 

1  J  CAMBUtCA.  Piques.  Ilrilllants, 

Peresles.  Demi-f’iques.  Plain  Cam* 
bnea  and  Stripes  of  every  New 

Dcsi|^.  Patterns  free . . 

190,  Ken^t-street 

>3a  9d.  to  12a  6d. 

T:>AKER  and  CRISPS 

L>  BAHQUINE  CLOTHS,  Msir* 
dalas,  Hilk  Alparas,  Arabian  Glaces, 
Twilled  Venetians,  Ripple  Cloths 
Heps  de  Roubaix.  Drap  dcs  Kpinirlea 
Spring  Serfres.  The  largest  variety 

1  in  the  kinirdoTB  of  New,  Useful,  and 
1  Ecooomlcal  Texturea  Patterns  free. 

&a  110.  to  16a  90. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Glove  Boxes 
suitable  for  Presents. 


TiAKER  and  CRISP’S 

WHITE  PIQUES,  S.ttMllA-V 
I’rilHsnts.  Strijtes.  Cords,  andl« 
Figures;  also  UuJT,  Drab,  Ac.  Pat»| 
terns  fres .  . . / 


Baker  and  crisps 

FANCY  DRFJtSE^.  Extra-\ 
ordinary  Variety  of  Plain  and  J 
Prinved  Llamas,  Monsselins  de/ 


I.ainct,  Alpacas,  Pee-Jea  Mohairs,!  •«u  M 

Bosphoro  Cloths,  Kieyptian  Cloths,^**-  *10.  to  85i.  W. 
Caniclotines,  Norwicii  Poplins,  Drapy 
de  M«‘xlque.  and  every  fashionable  1 
mateHal.  Patterns  free.  »»*J 


Last  year’s 

Muslins,  Cambrics,  Brenlnif 
Dresses.  Grenadines,  Ac.,  et  half  tbt 
original  coat  Patterns  free. 
BAKER  and  CRISP,  198,  Refent-etreet 


Hemmed-stitched 

CAMBRIC  HANDKEKCHIEFS, 


very  flue,  10a  6d.  to  S5a  per  Dotsk' 
Pattnaifm.  BAKBB  .sd  CBISP^,  It*,  Brgmt-ttiMt. 
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St.  Od. 


Dotei' 

■ttrtit. 


PORXMLAJNTEAXJS,  BONIVEX  BOXES,  TRAVELEmO  BAGS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

TRUNK  AND  PORTxMANTEAU  MANUFACTORY,  No.  78, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  BASKET  WAREHOUSE,  Nos.  74  and  76, 

WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


T  TT  ,  yy  j 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HTJXIiET,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


Adopted  by  all  distinguished  Players  of  the  Game.  Prices  from  15s.  per  Set.  Descriptive  Price  List  sent  free 

on  application. 

WHOLESALE:  JAQUES  &  SON,  102,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION. — In  order  to  guard  against  inferior  imitations,  observe  the  name  “  JaQUES  and  Son”  on  each  Box, 

without  which  none  aro  genuine. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  iltst  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri',  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 


MEASCKU  SIQUIBID. 

Circumference  at  a  ft  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Koyal  Highness  THE  PKINOESS  OF  WALES, 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE”  EXPANDING  BASKET., 
INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

WATERPROOF  DR3aSS  BONHBT  BASKETS. 
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BABY  LINEN 


IP?,F/!NTS’  LAYETTE, 


LADIES’  TROUSSEAU, 


COMPLETE, 


COMPLETE, 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 


INDIAN  OUTFITS, 


INFANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 
and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  .  ] 

INFANTS’  HOODS,  glace  silk  and 
satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  .  .  . 

INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 
trimmed  with  insertion  and  scallop  . 
INF^VNTS’  NIGHT-GOWNS  .... 

„  Flannels  find  Head  Squares. 

„  Diapers,  Pilches,  and  Pinafores. 

„  Berceaunettes  .and  B.askets. 

And  every  other  requisite. 


INFANTS’  CLOAKS,  in  all  colours,  in 

Cachemere  d’Eeosse . 

Ditto  in  real  C.oshmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
lined  with  silk  throughout  .... 
INFANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  . 
Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully 

tucked  . 

INFANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES, 
rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  . 


FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Every  necessary  in  ITNDEIl  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notiec,  and  the  old-established  reputation 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  receive  unrcuiittiiig  attention. 

FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS.  I  JUVENILE  DRESSES. 

CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS.  I  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 

Among  the  Novelties  introduced  for  the  current  month  are  some  very  elegant  Camisoles  for  Sommer  Wear, 
the  Windsor  Night  Dress  with  embroidery,  at  8s.  9d.  and  12s.  9d.,  and  the  Eva  Chemise  with  Swiss  points,  at 
7s.  C(l.  and  128.  Cd.  Several  very  tasteful  designs  in  Infants’  3^bes  and  Frock  Bodies  have  also  been  .added. 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  &  DESIGNERS  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDER  LINEN, 
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CHAPTEll  XVII.  , 

FATHER  VERNON’S  PLOT. 

T  has  been  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  matter  to  give 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  position  in  which  the 
priest  stood  to  Eleanor.  The  nature  of  his  cloth  pre¬ 
cluded  him  from  naming  to  himself  the  word  which 
alone  described  accurately  the  feeling  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  to  her — the  one  word  love.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  laid  by  priests  upon  the  priesthood,  that  they 
should  not  marry,  put  before  him  a  barrier  in  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  that  love,  unless,  by  bringing  home  to  Eleanor 
the  belief  that  she  could  never  free  herself  from  the 
memory  and  the  stigma  of  her  old  life,  he  could  induce 
her  to  close  her  days  as  she  had  begun  them.  To  bring 
about  this  belief  in  the  mind  of  Eleanor  he  saw  was 
daily  becoming  a  more  difficult  task.  Daily  his  keen 
inspection  of  her  conduct  told  him  that  she  was  aiming 
higher,  eagerly  reaching  forward  to  see  into  that  peace¬ 
ful,  holy  life  which  the  honest  wife  and  mother  of  an 
honest  man  might  reasonably  hope  for.  Her  growing 
love  for  the  beauties  of  Nature,  her  kind  interest  in 
noble  animals,  her  devoted  attention  to  every  complaint 
of  the  poor  of  her  neighbourhood,  and,  above  all,  her 
tender  and  solicitous  love — for  such  it  appeared  to  be — 
for  Lord  Oglethorpe,  brought  home  to  Father  Vernon’s 
mind  the  conviction  that  if  his  objects  were  to  be  con¬ 
summated  he  must  act  with  energy,  and,  if  need  be, 
with  excess  of  cruelty. 

There  is  a  love  which  all  the  powers  of  heaven  should 
be  called  upon  to  extinguish  in  the  bud — the  love  of  a 
man  for  a  woman  whose  heart  is  already  pledged.  Of 
course,  where  one  becomes  a  rival  of  another  before  the 
tie  of  marriage  gives  one  pre-eminence,  it  is  fair  to 
prosecute  a  suit  which  chance  and  the  fickleness  of 
woman  may  yet  favour.  But  where  it  is  seen  that  the 
dawn  of  that  holiest  state  of  matrimony  is  about  to 
break  upon  two  betrothed  hc.arts,  then  all  other  human 
love  should  be  subdued  in  their  presence.  What,  then, 
shall  be  said  if,  when  that  dawn  has  broken  and  the 
radiance  of  the  sun-god  of  love  is  pouring  its  beams  of 
refulgent  happiness  upon  the  new  young  life,  and  the 
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first  voice  of  nature  reproduced  is  giving  joy  to  the 
authors  of  its  being,  it  enters  into  the  heart  of  a 
stranger  to  that  home  of  delight  to  feel  in  his  heart 
that  the  charms  to  wliich  he  has  no  claim  have  yet 
a  fascination  for  him,  and  under  the  thin  disguise  of 
friendship  to  worm  his  w.ay  into  that  household,  drawing 
away  the  thoughts  of  the  young  wife  and  mother  from 
her  husband  and  her  home,  and  concentrating  them 
upon  himself  and  the  amusements  which  he  lavishes 
upon  her,  and  the  presents  which  he  pours  out  at  her 
feet?  Frcqu<'ntly  the  blindness  of  men  does  not  allow 
them  to  see  that  in  pursuing  this  pleasure  of  their  own 
they  are  doing  that  whicli  is  wrong.  They  may  be 
honourable  in  their  intentions,  thinking  merely  of  giving 
delight  to  the  object  of  their  esteem,  and  never  dream¬ 
ing  that  the  tongue  of  scandal  may  seize  upon  her  and 
take  away  the  purity  of  her  name.  Careless,  yet  inno¬ 
cently  careless,  of  aught  beyond  the  moment  which  is 
passing,  the  husband’s  friend  leads  the  young  wife  to 
love  excitement,  to  care  less  and  less  for  the  monotony 
of  home  routine  and  home  duties,  and  to  dislike  her 
husband  for  his  reproaches  and  complaints.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  produced.  The  husband  s  friend  appears  in  the 
roseate  hues  of  the  ever-thoughtful,  ever-faithful  friend 
who  never  says  an  unkind  word.  The  husband  appears 
as  the  slow  creature  of  the  quiet  home  where  there  is 
no  excitement,  and  perhaps  some  trouble — a  creature 
not  only  slow  but  sometimes  complaining  and  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  po^ition  of  affairs. 

Father  Vernon,  however,  considered  that  he  had  a 
prior  right  to  the  consideration  of  Eleanor,  and  he 
thought  that  at  least  she  would  consult  him  before 
taking  any  steps  such  as  she  appeared  now  to  contem¬ 
plate.  But  a  cold  reserve  markeil  her  demeanour 
towards  him.  She  had  always  suspected  that  a  selfish 
love  was  all  that  dictated  his  solicitude  for  her  welfare, 
a  love  of  which  to  think  for  a  moment-  was  horrible 
and  repulsive.  I,ord  Oglethorpe’s  discovery  revealed 
to  her  that  if  that  love  were  balked  the  priest  could  be 
revengeful,  and  she  knew  not  the  depths  of  his  malicious 
nature.  He  spoke  in  metaphor,  and  she  paused  not  to 
think  what  form  of  revenge  the  falcon  indicated.  The 
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picture  of  the  hunt  brought  vividly  to  her  mind  the 
pursuit  of  the  dcfeneeless  bird  by  the  strong,  and, 
courageous  as  she  was,  she  felt  that  she  should  need 
aid  to  enable  her  to  repel  and  render  unsuccessful  his 
base  designs. 

Vernon  returned  to  Ogleton  without  seeing  Pauline, 
determining  to  make  a  final  effort  to  win  Eleanor  to 
his  wishes  by  fair,  before  he  crushed  her  ambition  by 
foul,  meaus.  On  his  return  he  found,  to  his  great  joy, 
that  Lady  Penarvon  and  her  sou  had  left  in  order  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  his  lordship's  property.  Ilis 
mother  had  also  the  design  of  introducing  her  son  to 
their  old  physician,  and' receiving  his  opinion  on  the 
permanency  of  the  change  for  the  better. 

In  consequence  of  their  absence  it  became  almost 
impossible  for  Eleanor  to  avoid  tete-a-teles  with  Vernon, 
and  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Eleanor  was  uniformly  civil  to  him,  but 
distinctly  revealed  to  him  that  she  had  no  sympathy 
with  any  feeling  which  he  might  entertain  for  her 
beyond  that  which  his  position  justified  him  in  enter¬ 
taining. 

After  breakfast  Eleanor’s  invariable  resort  was  the 
conservatory,  in  which  she  had  a  department  of  her 
own,  the  choicest,  loveliest  corner  of  all.  When 
engaged  there  in  her  fresh  morning  attire  she  did 
indeed  look  beautiful  and  pure  as  the  lily  which  seemed 
to  bend  to  her  and  droop  its  fair  head  to  her  hand.  It 
was  when  tending  one  of  her  favourites  that  she  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
the  flower-pot  which  she  held  in  her  hand  fell  to  the 
ground  and  was  broken  in  pieces.  Her  attention  being 
diverted  by  the  accident  from  the  intruder,  she  bent 
over  her  flower,  and  could  not  restrain  a  tear  when  she 
saw  the  graceful  flower  severed  from  the  stem. 

“  Restrain  your  tears,  Eleanor,”  said  Vernon,  who 
stood  within  the  conservatory,  having  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  “  and  let  not  that  shivered  vessel  and  that 
broken  flower  be  the  symbols  of  your  future  life.” 

Eleanor  rose  on  hearing  his  voice. 

“  The  symbols  of  my  future  life !  why  should  they. 
Father  Vernon?”  she  asked,  her  courage  scarcely  yet 
returned  to  her. 

“  Is  it  so  long  ago  that  we  were  together  at  the 
Catholic  school  away  in  the  city  there  that  you  forgt  t 
the  sweet,  low  songs  with  whieh  you  charmed  me  to 
your  side?  Is  it  so  long  ago  th<at  you  came  to  this 
castle  and  found  here  a  home — nay,  even  more  than  a 
home — that  you  can  forget  who  it  was  who  brought 
you  here  ?  If  you  have  forgotten  these  things  I  have 
not.” 

Father  Vernon  spoke  sternly. 

“  I  have  forgotten  none  of  these  things,  and  I  have 
thanked  you  many  times,  father,  for  your  kindness,” 
said  Eleanor,  wishing  for  peace.  “  What  more  can 
Ido?” 

“  Thanks !”  cried  Vernon.  “  What  are  thanks  to  a 
heart  that  craves  sympathy  with  a  love  that  consumes 
it  ?  Thanks !  Can  thanks  satisfy  a  man  whose  sleeping 
and  waking  dreams  have  been  of  love  ?” 

“  Can  you,  father,  a  priest,  speak  of  love?”  said 
Eleanor  softly. 

“  Can  I  ?  I  do.  I  will  speak  of  love,  and  I  now,  on 


my  knees  ” — and  he  fell  at  her  feet — “  implore  you  to 
listen  to  me.  You  know  I  have  your  secret.  I  know 
that  you  have  lived  before  in  civil  alliance  with  no 
hallowing  bond  of  ecclesiastical  ceremony.  Fly  with 
me  to  a  life  like  that.  Then  at  least  there  will  be  the 
consoling  thought  that  in  myself  1  carry  tne  sacred 
mission  of  the  Church,  and  can  with  my  own  power 
sanctify  our  life.” 

Eleanor  had  crossed  her  eyes  with  one  hand,  Vernon 
detaining  the  other. 

“  Horrible !  horrible!”  was  all  she  murmured. 

“It  shall  be  far  from  here,  even  in  some  foreign 
country,  where  eyes  do  not-pcer  so  closely  into  things 
which  exist  as  they  do  here.  You  shall  be  happy,  for 
you  will  be  free,  and  the  machinations  working  aiound 
you  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Speak,  Eleanor,  speak  I” 
he  supplicated. 

“  Speak  !”  she  cried,  snatching  away  her  hand  and 
drawing  her  dress  from  contact  with  him.  “  Speak  1 
O  God  that  I  had  the  spirit  to  forgive  you  for  this! 
that  I  could  forbear  to  utter  the  words  which  are 
crow  ding  to  my  lips !  But  I  cannot.  Speak  !  Dastard  | 
villain !  if  you  could  open  the  treasures  of  the  world, 
and  place  yourself  upon  a  throne,  and  could  you  offer 
me  the  homage  of  the  world  and  the  grandeur  of  an 
empire,  I  would  spurn  you  and  scorn  you.  But  when 
you  offer  me  your  love,  and  ask  me  to  take  you  to  my 
heart  and  lire  as  I  lived  in  days  for  which  I  hope  God 
has  forgiven  me,  you  rouse  all  that  strength  of  spirit 
in  indignation  against  you  which  caused  me  to  fly  from 
the  scenes  of  my  crime,  and  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  ” 
— and  she  lifted  one  fair  hand  and  her  tearful,  burning 
face  to  Heaven — “  I  would  rather  die,  die  a  thousand 
cruel  deaths,  or  beg  my  bread  in  rags  for  dreary  years 
at  strangers’  doors  till  death  released  me,  than  suffer 
my  thoughts  even  for  an  instant  to  meditate  your  base 
proposal.” 

“  I  see  you  arc  resolved,”  said  the  priest,  cowed,  and 
rising  to  his  feet.  “  And  now,  madam,  it  is  my  turn. 
You  scorn  and  spurn  me.  Well.  You  have  a  higher 
prospect.  Proceed  in  the  gratification  of  your  ambition. 
Reject  the  ladder  by  which  you  have  climbed  to  your 
high  estate,  but  think  not  that  the  humble  instrument 
will  fall  and  rot  without  a  sign  of  life.  Think  on  your 
marriage  day  of  him  whom  now  you  spurn,  and  be  not 
surprised  if,  when  the  bridegroom  leads  you  to  the  altar, 
one  rise  up  against  you  from  the  grave  of  the  past,  and 
with  sorrowful  denunciation  hurl  you  from  the  cup 
that  you  shall  never  taste.  If  it  be  so,  then — think  of 
me.” 

Eleanor  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hand,  and 
hearing  the  conservatory  door  close,  she  sank  upon  a 
chair  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

CHAPTER  XVra. 

Marian’s  love. 

Eleanor  had  an  interview  with  Marian  on  the 
occasion  when  Lord  Oglethorpe  and  herself  were 
storm-bound  at  Medmenham.  The  interview  took  place 
subsequently  to  the  incident  in  which  Lieutenant  iSpar- 
rowhawk  took  the  undignified  part  which  he  so 
pathetically  described  to  Finchley  Fellowes.  At  the 
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first  introduction  Eleanor  liad  felt  an  interest  in  Marian, 
who  nestled  closely  to  her  as  if  attracted  by  something 
in  the  manner  of  Eleanor.  And  throughout  the  after¬ 
noon  Marian  had  clung  to  her,  walking  with  her  and 
sitting  by  her  side  at  dinner.  This  sudden  attachment 
caused  Eleanor's  thoughts  naturally  to  revert  to  her 
own  child — would  she  ever  have  nestled  to  her  and 
clung  to  her  fondly? 

Marian  sat  alone  with  her  by  the  drawing-room  fire 
in  the  evening.  Most  of  the  ladies  were  playing  whist 
in  another  room,  whilst  the  gentlemen  who  were  not 
engaged  at  cards  were  in  the  billiard-room.  Summery 
and  Harry,  indeed,  were  in  their  favourite  haunt,  the 
library.  As  she  sat  by  Eleanor’s  side,  Marian  held  one 
of  her  hands,  and  Eleanor  noticed  that  the  blood 
throbbed  in  her  fingers  with  a  nervous  action. 

“Why,  Mari.an — if  you  will  let  me  call  you  so,”  she 
said  —  “  there  must  be  something  the  matter  with 
you.” 

The  answer  w-as  exquisitely  simple.  She  said — 

“  Harry  has  asked  me  to  marry  him.” 

“And  as  you  love  him,  you  said  yes,  I  suppose,” 
replied  Eleanor. 

“  I  said  he  must  ask  grandpapa  and  grandmamma, 
and  he  asked  if  one  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Marian 
seriously. 

“  But  have  you,  dear,  no  parents  ?”  inquired  Eleanor. 
“  You  know  the  match  is  a  brilliant  one.  Mr.  Henry 
Huntingdon  will  soon  be  lord  of  the  manor  of  Med- 
menham.” 

“  My  father,  I  believe,  is  dead,”  replietl  Marian,  “  and 
I  don’t  know  where  my  mother  and  my  brother  are. 
I  was  sent  to  my  grandpapa’s  when  we  came  to  England, 
and  I  have  never  heard  of  my  mother  since.  She  was 
blind.” 

“  Your  mother  blind !”  Eleanor  said  in  surprise. 
“  From  what  cause  V” 

“  Sorrow  brought  on  blindness,  and  turned  her  hair 
white.  Her  eyes  are  still  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  you 
would  scarcely  know  that  she  is  blind.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  and  Horaee,  my  brother,  was  very  handsome. 
But  I  have  not  seen  them  or  heard  from  them  for  more 
than  four  years.” 

“  Poor  child !  And  do  you  think  your  grandparents 
will  consent  ?” 

“They  like  Harry  very  much,  but  grandpapa  is  so 
afraid  of  taking  any  responsibility.  He  always  seems 
to  think  I  am  going  to  break  to  pieces,  and  that  he 
will  be  called  on  to  put  me  together  again.” 

“  I  think  you  said  you  loved  Harry  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  very  much.” 

“  Then  there  can  be  no  possible  objection.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  unexceptionable  position  and  character, 
and  would,  1  believe,  make  you  an  admirable  hus¬ 
band.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  would.  He  loves  me,  he  says, 
awfully.” 

“  And  you  deserve  it,  dear.” 

“  Deserve  it !  I  should  think  she  did,”  said  Harry, 
who  had  come  in  unobserved.  But,  Miss  VV'elson,  the 
fact  is  that  I  have  two  people  to  ask  if  I  may  marry 
her,  and  those  two  people  never  think  the  same  way. 
If  Mr.  Ensleydale  said  ‘  Yes,’  Mrs.  Ensleydale  would 


at  once  enter  into  an  argumentative  struggle  to  prove 
‘  No.’  How  the  knot  is  to  be  cut  is  a  question,  perhaps, 
which  a  lady  may  be  able  to  solve.” 

“  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  Huntingdon,”  said 
Eleanor.  “  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.” 

“  I  knew  you  would  say  so,”  Harry  said  with  a  smile 
of  delight. 

“  Why,  is  it  not  obvious  ?  Ask  Mr.  Ensleydale  first, 
when  his  wife  is  out  of  the  way,  and  before  she  can 
know  his  decision  ask  her.  If  they  agree,  which  they 
probably  will,  you  wdl  be  happy.  If  they  disagree,  you 
must  try  agam  and  again  until  they  do  so  no  longer.” 

“  Capital !”  said  Harry.  “  Marian  shall  talk  to  ^Irs. 
Ensleydale  while  I  talk  to  Mr.  Ensleydale,  and  then  if 
I  get  his  consent  and  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Ensleydale  that 
I  haven’t,  she  will  give  her  consent  directly.  ’ 

“  Oh,  Harry !  that  would  be  falsehood.”  said  Marian. 

“  Nonsense,”  Harry  replied — “all  is  fair  in  love.” 

“  I  think  it  is.”  said  Eleanor. 

“  Do  you  ?”  asked  Marian.  “  Is  all  fair  in  marriage 
too  V” 

“  You’re  a  sly  young  fox,  Marian,”  said  Harry ;  “  you 
will  want  to  bully  me,  and  then  say  it’s  fair.” 

“  No,  Harry ;  I  wanted  to  know  whether,  as  a  general 
rule,  there  was  more  sunshine  than  shower.” 

*•  1  hat  depends  very  much  upon  you,”  said  Eleanor. 
“  A  good  wife  generally  makes  a  home  hai)py.  But  a 
good  husband  does  not  always  secure  a  good  wife,  and 
therefore  cannot  always  be  sure  of  a  happy  home.” 

“  Words  of  wisdom.  Miss  Welson.  The  happiness  of 
men  is  more  or  less  dc[iendent  upon  women.  If  angels, 
we  find  earth  a  paradise ;  if  devils,  they  give  us  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  hell.” 

“  Strong  language.  Mr.  Huntingdon,  “  but  I  fear  you 
are  right,”  replied  Eleanor. 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.”  he  rejoined,  and  left  them  to  finish 
their  tele-a-ti’te,  being  of  the  sound  opinion  that  where 
a  young  lady  is  engaged,  and  has  a  sympathetic  female 
friend  to  talk  to,  she  likes  to  talk  to  her  as  long  as 
possible. 

“  When  does  Mr.  Huntingdon  wish  to  be  married?” 
asked  Eleanor,  resuming  the  broken  conversation. 

“  In  seven  months.  'I  his  is  October,  so  it  would  be 
next  April,”  replied  Marian. 

Eleanor  paused  to  think,  and  was  for  some  moments 
very  pensive. 

“  Why  are  you  silent.  Miss  Welson  ?  Do  you  think 
that  too  soon  ?  Is  it  so  very  serious  ?”  asked  ^larian 
timidly. 

“  I  was  thinking,  dear,  of  what  might  happen  before 
next  April.  It  is  a  lovely  month — a  month  of  sunny 
showers,  when  flowers  begin  to  renew  their  glories,  and 
the  fields  their  richness — it  is  the  month  of  the  renewal 
of  Nature.” 

“  I  thought  it  would  be  a  beautiful  month  in  which 
to  marry,”  said  Marian. 

“  It  would,”  echoed  Eleanor. 

There  was  another  long  pause,  and  Eleanor  sighed 
deejily. 

“1  should  like  you  to  see  grandpapa  and  grand¬ 
mamma.  1  am  sure  they  would  consent  if  you  asked 
them,”  said  Marian. 

“  Do  you  think  so,  dear  ?”  replied  Eleanor.  “lam 
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a  stranger  to  them.  They  do  not  know  me,  and  would 
consider  my  interference  an  impertinence.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  they  would  think  anything  you  did 
an  impertinence,”  said  Marian,  looking  at  the  fire. 

“  But  every  one  may  not  think  of  me  so  kindly  as 
you  do,  Marian.” 

“Oh!  I  am  sure  every  one  would,”  said  Marian, 
turning  to  Eleanor  with  a  tender  expression  in  her  eyes. 

Eleanor  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  put  her  arms 
about  Marian,  and  clasp  her  to  her  bosom  ;  and  as  they 
sat  thus  her  thoughts  ran  through  past  years  to  the 
time  lyhen  for  a  few  short  months  she  really  had  loved 
the  babe  which  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  drew  from 
her  its  nourishment.  She  felt  again  the  throb  of  a 
mother's  yearning  love  which  had  palpitated  in  her 
heart,  and  her  head  drooped,  and  she  murmured  the 
name  “  Pauline.”  And  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  drove 
her  imagination  to  picture  that  she  again  held  her  in 
her  arms,  that  the  love  which  they  had  buried  before  it 
had  time  to  bud  had  broken  through  the  rough  soil  and 
was  about  to  blossom  and  flower  into  beauty.  And  ima¬ 
gination  thus  let  loose  put  before  her  miud  a  face  more 
beautiful  than  her  own,  a  slender  form  more  graceful, 
and  eyes  looking  love  into  hers,  and  the  fair  white 
arms  and  open  hands  were  extended  to  her,  and  the 
ruby  lips  moved,  and  uttered  one  word — mother  1 

Eleanor  started  from  her  chair,  and  Marian  looked 
at  her  in  wild  astonishment,  but  she  recovered  herself 
and  said — 

“  I  was  dreaming,  dear — dreaming.” 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  ENSLEYI).\LES. 

IT  was  unnecessary  to  record  in  the  last  chapter  that 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  Eleanor  should  come 
over  from  Ogleton  one  day  the  following  week,  and 
accompany  Harry  Huntingdon  to  the  Ensleydales.  So 
it  was.  Marian  bad  formed  a  singularly  high  opinion 
of  Eleanor’s  character  and  ability  to  manage  a  delicate 
matter  such  as  that  in  which  she  and  H.arry  were  en¬ 
gaged.  There  had  been  various  soundings  of  the 
antique  couple  at  the  white  house  by  both  Harry  and 
Marian.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ensleydale  knew  perfectly  well 
what  was  pending,  but  with  remarkable  obstinacy  would 
not  see  the  necessity  for  looking  the  difficulty  straight 
in  the  face.  The  lady,  if  spoken  to,  dived  into  an  infinity 
of  irrelevant  matters,  like  a  whale,  when  harpooned, 
dives  as  deep  as  possible.  Mr.  Ensleydale,  on  the  other 
hand,  uttered  the  word  “  responsibility,”  and  referred 
all  matters  in  dispute  to  his  wife.  Harry,  therefore, 
was  in  the  dilemma  that  if  he  spoke  to  the  husband  he 
was  referred  to  the  wife,  and  if  he  referred  to  the  wife 
everything  she  said  in  reply  was  irrelevant.  But  if  he 
mentioned  to  her  that  he  had  previously  consulted  her 
husband,  she  immediately  dilated  upon  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  proceeding,  asked  what  he  had  said,  and  in¬ 
stantly  and  flatly  contradicted  him,  and  differed  from 
him  in  every  possible  way  and  upon  every  possible 
ground.  This  w'as  very  funny,  but  brought  Harry’s 
marriage  no  nearer ;  and  it  was  with  considerable  plea¬ 
sure  that  he  heard  that  the  delightful  Miss  Welson  had 


consented  to  endeavour  to  fuse  the  two  antagonistic 
old  people  into  something  like  consistency. 

Eleanor  came  over  from  Ogleton  and  slept  the  night 
at  Mednienham,  and  the  morning  dawned  calm,  misty, 
and  bright,  as  October  mornings  are.  The  grass 
was  brilliant  with  dew,  and  the  trees  were  dropping 
from  their  half-naked  boughs  drops  which  looked 
like  crystal  in  the  sun.  Harry  rose  in  the  merriest 
mood.  Eleanor,  as  usual,  was  early  among  the  flowers, 
and  it  was  there  he  found  her. 

“  I  think.  Miss  Welson,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  drink 
success  to  our  visit  to-day  in  a  handful  of  that  bright 
dew  whieh  lies  upon  the  lawn.  It  seems  to  smile  and 
promise  us  a  happy  day.” 

“  Very  poetical,  Mr.  Huntingdon,”  she  replied,  “  but 
why  not  take  it  from  this  bud,  which  blushes  like  dear 
Marian’s  lips?” 

And  she  held  to  him  a  late  rose,  half  blown,  which 
had  caught  the  dew  from  the  open  window  of  the  hot¬ 
house. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Welson  I  you  distance  me  altogether. 
How  vastly  more  poetical !  May  I,  having  drunk  the 
dew,  place  this  flower  in  my  coat  ?”  said  Harry. 

“  Let  me  pin  it  there  for  you,  Mr.  Huntingdon, 
men  usually  are  so  very  clumsy,”  And  she  arranged 
the  flower  in  his  coat  with  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  remarkably  nice 
girl  pin  a  flower  in  your  buttonhole.  It  does  not 
suffice  that  she  is  pretty ;  she  must  have  the  charm 
which  makes  her  distant  to  you,  however  close  she  may 
be.  A  pretty  face  with  no  dignity  or  grace  to  back  it 
up  would  induce  you  to  kiss  it  for  the  pains  its  owner 
took.  But  a  nice  girl  whose  modesty  you  respect, 
whose  common  sense  you  appreciate,  and  for  whom  yon 
perforce  entertain  that  indefinable  feeling  which  gives 
her  the  distance  before  referred  to,  is  as  safe  from  such 
a  common  salutation  as  if  the  distance  really  were 
between  you,  Harry  felt  disposed  to  salute  the  tip  of 
just  one  well-shaped  finger,  but  even  that  slight 
emotion  was  awed  by  the  calm  dignity  which  lent  so 
much  serenity  to  Eleanor’s  beauty. 

And  the  hour  came  for  starting,  and  the  three  rode 
briskly  off  along  the  park  drive,  on  which  the  falling 
leaves  lay  despite  the  efforts  of  the  gardeners  and  their 
brooms.  The  gates  swung  open  before  them,  and 
getting  on  to  the  high  road  they  quickened  their  pace. 

Half-way  to  the  white  house,  their  usually  solitary 
road  was  burdened  with  a  high-roofed  cart,  hung  on 
either  side  with  the  usual  display  of  the  travelling 
hawkers  of  baskets  and  garden-chairs,  and  similai' 
articles  of  wicker  manufacture.  As  they  passed  it 
Harry  observed  that  the  curtain  was  half  drawn,  and 
at  the  aperture  he  heard  a  voice  singing,  and  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  very  fair  face — a  face  strong  in  feature, 
yet  refined  and  womanly — a  mass  of  nut-brown  hair 
clustering  over  somewhat  square  temples,  and  casting 
slight  shadows  upon  hazel  eyes  with  drooping  lashes. 
But  neither  the  lashes  nor  the  shadows  of  the  hair 
could  hide  the  sparks  of  light  which  darted  from  her 
eyes  as  she  looked  up.  A  well-m.ado  youth  was 
whistling  as  he  led  the  horse  up  a  short  incline. 

“  That  was  a  sweet  voice  and  a  sweeter  face,”  said 
Harry  as  they  rode  on. 
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“  Do  you  hear,  Marian  ?”  said  Eleanor. 

“  I  can  trust  him,”  replied  Marian,  with  a  bright 
haugh. 

As  they  arrived  at  the  white  house  the  sun-bonnet 
.appeared  in  the  garden,  and  the  long  neck  and  head  of 
its  husband  was  shot  forth  from  a  first-floor  window. 

“  Visitors !”  said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
indicated  that  he  should  like  to  go  to  bed  again. 

“  Humph  I”  uttered  the  sun-bonnet,  “  the  marriage 
husincss  again.  Hut  who’s  she,  I  wonder?” 

This  referred  to  Eleanor,  whom  Harry  was  assisting 
to  alight. 

Harry  ran  forward  to  salute  Mrs.  Ensleydale,  who 
was  an  undemonstrative  old  party  whom  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  shake  very  vigorously  to  convince  yourself  that 
she  could  appreciate  your  attention. 

“  Well,  grandmamma,”  he  said,  “  we  are  come,  and 
with  the  help  of  this  lady,  who  I  may  now  introduce 
to  you — Mrs.  Ensleydale,  Miss  IVelson — to  fix  the  day 
of  my  marriage  with  Marian.” 

“  You  moan,  I  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Ensleydale,  some¬ 
what  testily,  that  having  obtained  this  lady’s  consent 
you  want  us  to  follow  her  lead — which  of  course  you 
know  we  sha’n’t.  To  ask  the  Ensleydales  to  follow  the 
lead  of  anybody  is  so  unconstitutional  and  irregular  a 
proceeding  that  it  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment.” 

“But  Miss  Welson  sees  so  many  objections,”  said 
Harry,  hitting  on  a  brilliant  notion,  “that  we  have 
brought  her  over  to  be  converted.” 

“  I’ray  what  objections  do  you  see,  madam  ?”  asked 
.Mrs.  Ensleydale  proudly.  “And  pray  also  arc  you 
f  related  to  Mr.  Huntingdon,  that  you  claim  any  ri(jhl  to 
sec  any  objections  ?” 

“My  only  justilication  is,  said  Eleanor  mndly, 
“that  Marian  is  my  friend,  and  being  my  friend,  and 
I  being  older  than  she  is,  I  felt  that  if  she  asked  me,  I 
was  bound  to  answer  her  according  to  my  honest  con¬ 
victions.” 

“  And  what  arc  your  honest  convictions?”  asked  Mrs. 
Ensleydale  with  her  accustomed  bluntness. 

“  Well,  you  see  they  are  young,  and  may  not  know 
their  own  minds.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense !  If  a  man  doesn’t  know  his 
own  mind  at  one-and-twenty,  you  may  dc  pretty  sure 
he  hasn’t  much  to  know,”  s.aid  Mrs.  Ensleydale.  “Is 
that  your  most  formidable  objection  ?” 

“As  a  friend,  merely  as  a  friend,  I  might  have 
advised  that  they  should  wait  a  few  years,”  answered 
Eleanor. 

“  Wait,  indeed !  and  who  knows  but  they  might  be 
both  dead  and  not  able  to  marry  at  all  ?  I  never  heard 
anything  more  extravagant  or  nonsensical.” 

And  so  saying,  the  old  lady  flew  off  and  brought  in 
her  husband,  who  bowed  very  politely  to  Eleanor,  and 
began  to  rub  his  hands  and  look  from  Harry  to  Alaiian, 
and  from  Alarian  to  llaiTy. 

“  Well,  grandpapa,”  said  Harry,  “  can  you  do  any¬ 
thing  to  persuade  this  lady  that  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  fixing  our  wedding-day  within  six 
^  months  or  so?” 

I  Some  violent  propulsion  seemed  to  be  a.Tlicting  the 
I  nether  portions  of  the  gentleman  addressed,  and  it 
I  seemed  very  much  against  his  will  he  said—  _ 


“  It’s  your  own  affair — your  own  affair.  But  mind,  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it.  Mrs.  Ensleydale  bears  all  the 
responsibility.” 

“  Then  you  consent  ?” 

“  I  do !”  said  a  voice  which  they  had  not  heard 
before.  “My  child!  Marian,  where  are  you?  It  was 
the  voice  of  your  betrothed  1  heard,  was  it  not  ?  An 
honest  voice,  coming  from  a  true  heart,  if  God  has 
vouchs.afcd  the  blind  any  instinct  at  all.” 

All  looked  round,  and  they  all  seemed  to  meet  the 
mild  gaze  of  the  blue  eyes,  and  to  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  white  hair  which  fell  at  the  back  in 
ringlets  to  the  shoulder,  and  upon  which  rested  one 
heavenly  ray  of  sunlight. 

A  rapturous  cry  broke  from  JIarian,  who  flew  to  her 
mother's  arms. 

The  high-roofed  cart  was  standing  at  the  gate,  with 
its  piles  of  baskets  and  garden  chairs.  Horace  w'as 
standing  midway  on  the  garden  path,  and  when  Marian 
caught  sight  of  him  she  left  her  mother,  and  Horace 
received  her  in  his  arms  with  a  shout  of  delight. 

Harry  stood  and  looked  on  at  this  marvellous  scene 
in  mute  wonder.  To  do  him  justice  it  must  be  said 
that  it  was  his  last  thought  which  dwelt  on  the  high- 
roofed  cart.  That  thought  was  his  last  which  whis¬ 
pered,  “Can  that  be  Marian’s  mother? — that  Marian’s 
brother?”  A  shade  of  sadness  passcil  over  him. 

“  AVhero  is  my  future  sou?”  said  Mrs.  Denbigh, 
reaching  forth  her  right  hand.  “  He  need  not  blush 
to  own  me.  We  do  not  for  long  travel  the  country  as 
we  do  to-day.  We  soon  return  to  our  old,  old  home, 
the  home  whore  we  were  happy  before  we  left  England, 
and,”  she  added  slowly,  “  before  the  blight  fell  upon 
me.” 

“Oh,  what  can  I  say?”  cried  Harry,  taking  her 
hand.  “Shall  I  tell  you  that  the  love  I  bear  Marian 
is  far  above  the  circumstance  of  life?  AVe  are  be¬ 
trothed.  Our  hearts  are  wedded.  AVe  wait  now  but 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Cliurch.” 

“Now  almost  could  I  die,”  said  Jlrs.  Denbigh. 
“  That  my  child  may  be  happy  in  that  life  in  which 
misery  overtook  me  must  be  my  constant  prayer.  But 
we  shall  meet  again  if  God  pleases,”  she  added,  moving 
to  the  door.  “There  is  my  boy  Horace.  I  hear  his 
voice.  It  is  time  I  w  ent.  Good  day,  sir.” 

And  Mrs.  Denbigh  slowly  felt  her  way  to  the  door. 
Eleanor  ran  forward  to  assist  her.  Horace  led  her 
down  the  path,  and  with  his  aid  she  got  into  the 
vehicle.  Eleanor  stood  with  Harry  and  Marian  on  the 
steps,  gazing  silently  as  it  drove  rapidly  off.  At  the 
instant  that  it  did  so,  P.auline  stood  full  forward  upon 
the  shaft,  and  looked  towards  them. 

AA’ith  a  loud  cry  Eleanor  rushed  forward,  and  Harry 
was  just  in  time  to  catch  her  as  she  fell  senseless  in  his 
arms. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  BAr.G.MN. 

Tj'INCHLEY  FELLOAVES  felt  himself  tolerably 
secure  after  the  execution  of  the  instrument 
which  'made  him  first  after  the  legitimate  heirs  of 
Ebenezer  Denbigh,  for  AVigbox  felt  reluctant  to  ac- 
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quaint  him  with  the  fact  that  his  designs  on  the  Den¬ 
bigh  estate  were  likely  to  be  opposed.  Wigbox  had 
notiiing  to  bind  him  to  Fcllowcs,  and  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  gushing  in  bis  afTcctions  towards  him.  Far  less 
was  he  inclined  to  know  anything  of  the  forged  instru¬ 
ment,  and  as  days  passed  on  he  felt  indisposed  to  know 
Tery  much  of  the  gentleman  who  had  forged  the 
signature. 

Fellowes,  however,  was  rather  pleased  than  other¬ 
wise  at  the  absence  of  Wigbox,  for  he  all  along  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  attorney,  with  the  accustome<l  greed  of 
his  order,  would  want  the  lion’s  share  of  the  spoil. 
Now  he  had  a  prospect  of  enjoying  it  all  by  himself, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  and  a  small  windfall  from 
a  relative  he  removed  into  the  respectable  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Bayswater-road.  There  was  a  double 
motive  in  this.  He  could  here  keep  his  eye  on  the 
young  lady  wanted  by  Vernon,  and  also  with  a  better 
grace  borrow  a  little  money  of  old  comrades  should  he 
be  very  much  pressed  at  any  period  of  his  future 
career — a  possibility  not  at  all  remote.  His  first 
object  was  speedily  realised,  for  he  had  not  broken  the 
top  of  his  fust  egg  in  his  new  quarters  when  he  heard 
the  sweet  voice  familiar  now  to  Harry’s  ears  asking  for 
purchasers  of  her  very  elegant  wicker-work.  The 
generous  Fellowes  was  moved  to  pity,  and  going  to  the 
window  he  beckoned  her  to  the  door,  and  going  out 
himself — as  he  could  venture  to  do,  having  on  a  new 
pair  of  resplendent  carpet  slippers — he  expended  the 
enormous  sum  of  three-and-sixpence  in  a  cane  chair 
for  his  chimney-corner.  Having  astonished  himself 
by  this  outlay,  he  equally  astonished  Pauline  by  asking 
her  whether  she  should  be  round  that  way  every  day. 
It  could  not  be,  she  thought,  that  so  military  and  so 
respectable-looking  an  individual  could  be  going  to 
furnish  his  house  entirely  of  cane  or  wicker-work,  yet 
she  could  perceive  no  other  motive  in  his  anxiety  to 
know  her  movements.  However,  she  replied  in  the 
afiii  inative,  and  went  her  way. 

lather  Vernon  was  absent  from  the  castle,  as  we 
have  stated,  when  Eleanor  and  liOrd  Oglethorpe  re¬ 
turned  from  Medmenham.  And  he  remained  absent. 
He  had  been  to  Fellowes’s  attic,  but  could  obtain  no 
trace  of  his  present  locality.  For  many  reasons  Fel¬ 
lowes  had  not  proclaimed  the  spot  to  whiali  he  had 
removed  the  little  that  he  possessed  in  the  world. 
Pauline  really  led  Father  Vernon  to  discover  his  friend 
and  co-conspirator.  He  was  out  earlier  than  usual  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  West-End  when  he  saw  the 
pretty  lace  of  the  basket-seller,  and  he  followed  her, 
desiiing  to  learn  where  she  lived,  so  that  he  might  see 
her  privately.  He  was  near  her  when  she  stopped,  for 
t  le  second  time,  at  Fellowes’s  window.  Fellowes  was 
not  so  ready  on  this  occasion  to  display  himself,  having 
no  other  sixpences  to  spend  in  wicker  or  any  other 
work.  He  did  at  length  appear,  and  shook  his  respect¬ 
able  head  with  a  beaming  smile.  He  did  not  see 
Father  Vernon,  who,  however,  recognised  him,  and 
made  a  note  of  the  number  on  the  door. 

Father  Vernon  felt  sure  that  he  now  had  in  his  hand 
the  instrument  for  his  final  conp.  Fearing  that  if  he 
followed  her  he  might  be  perceived,  he  employed  a  lad 
whom  he  promised  a  golden  reward  if  at  sundown  he 


brought  him  correct  information  as  to  her  home.  To 
the  priest  the  day  seemed  weivrisomely  long,  but  at 
length  darkness  crept  over  the  city,  and  a  knock  came 
at  his  door,  and  his  dirty  spy  brought  him  the  wished- 
for  news.  He  hid  traced  her  to  the  door,  the  same  at 
which  we  saw  her  enter  with  Horace  and  his  mother  on 
the  morning  of  her  first  arrival  in  London. 

Thither  Father  Vernon  at  once  directed  his  stcp.<i 
and  knocked,  not  without  some  trepidation.  And  th« 
trepidation  might  well  be  genuine,  for  what  was  his 
mission?  What  did  he  seek ?  He  sought  a  daughter 
in  whose  bosom  he  believed  rankled  the  hatred  of  years 
against  her  mother,  a  hatred  bred  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  which  could  never  be  forgotten — a  time 
without  love,  a  time  of  isolation,  and  circumstances  of 
shame  and  ever-present  odium.  Even  a  young  mind 
would  dwell  long  on  these  things.  Nothing  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  after  years  to  soften  this  feeling.  She  had 
not  seen  or  hoard  from  her  mother.  This  Vernon 
conjectured  because  it  was  obvious  that  Eleanor  de¬ 
sired  to  have  her  antecedents  kept  entirely  in  the 
shade.  Now,  indeed,  that  they  were  som  wliat  knoivn, 
she  might  boldly  face  the  world  and  reclaim  her  child. 
Of  such  an  intention  and  inclination,  however,  Pauline 
must  be  utterly  ignorant. 

These  thoughts  passed  swiftly  through  his  brain  as 
he  waited  for  a  response  to  his  knock.  At  length 
Pauline  herself  appeared,  and  opened  to  his  view  an 
apartment  which  he  might  have  envied  for  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  even  elegance.  Pauline  was  dressed  in  a 
high  muslin,  and  not  expecting  a  visitor  she  had  let 
her  long  hair  down  to  her  waist.  She  looked  perfectly 
lovely. 

Father  Vernon  gazetl  a  moment  at  her  in  silence. 

“  Your  business,  sir?"  she  said  courteously. 

“  My  business,  my  fair  child,"  he  said,  “  is,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  with  you.  Is  not  your  name  Pauline?" 

“  It  is,  sir.  Will  you  walk  in  ?” 

“  Thank  you.” 

Pauline  was  alone.  Horace  this  day  had  taken  his 
mother  down  to  the  old  home.  It  was  somewhat  of  a 
mockery,  for  she  could  but  feel  she  was  at  home  once 
more.  That,  however,  was  something.  Their  visit 
had  been  prolonged,  for  they  had  not  yet  returned. 

“  I  will  not  keep  you  long,"  said  the  priest,  “  and  1 
will  tell  you  at  once  that  my  object  here  is  one  which 
you  might  more  readily  expect  from  one  wearing  other 
garb  than  mine.  But  there  are  wrongs  which  can  be 
borne,  and  there  are  wrongs  which  cannot  be  borne, 
even  by  saints.” 

“Oh  say  not  so.  We  cannot  tell  what  are  the 
virtues  of  saints.”  protested  Pauline. 

“  True,  my  child.  Let  me  say  that  there  are  wrongs 
which  no  man  can  endure.” 

“  Yes,  and  no  woman.” 

“  True  also.  Y’^ou  have  suffered  such  a  wrong.” 

Pauline  turned aipon  him  sharply. 

“  Your  history  is  known  to  me,  Pauline.  Bobbed  of 
the  birthright  of  an  honest  Englishman,  you  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  mother’s  love.  Y'^ou  did 
know  what  it  was  to  have  a  mother's  hatred — hatred 
for  a  fault  which  was  entirely  her  own,  not  yours. 
Years  of  hatred  you  suflerea  without  any  but  a  quiet 
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resentment,  a  patient  endurance.  And  what  was  your 
rewai  d  Desertion  and  condemnation  to  a  life  wliich 
you  might  have  scorned.” 

Pauline  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  tears  crept 
through  her  tingers. 

“I  am  not  surprised  at  your  tears,  my  child.  A 
mother  who  could  treat  yon  so  could  never  love 
you.” 

“Never,”  said  Paulino  in  a  tone  which  lingered 
between  assent  and  interrogatf)ry. 

“Never,”  he  repe<ated.  “And,  little  as  you  may 
think  it,  that  same  mother  who  hated  her  own  child 
and  deserted  it  that  she  might  gratify  her  own  am¬ 
bition  has  tro<ldeh  on  my  he.art  too.  /  gave  her  a 
home  in  one  of  England's  noblest  castles,  in  one  of 
England’s  proudest  and  most  ancient  families,  and  I 
gave  it  her  because  I  loved  her  and  wished  to  see  her 
honoured  and  happy.  Then  she  turned  upon  and 
spurned  me,  and  I  confess  to  you  that  I  come  here 
seeking  an  instrument  of  vengeance.  She  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  the  heir  of  the  noble  family  1  have 
mentioned  to  you.  In  a  few  short  months— it  may  bo 
weeks — she  will  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest 
nobles  in  England.  And  she  will  have  attained  that 
by  stepping  ruthlessly  upon  my  pride  and  crushing  to 
the  earth  a  love  made  spiritually  pure  by  the  profes¬ 
sion  which  I  bear.  This  is  my  wrong.” 

“  It  is  a  heavy  one,”  said  Pauline. 

“Too  heavy  to  bear,  my  child.  I  cannot,  will  not 
bear  it.  You  can  assist  me,  and  at  one  stroke  show 
this  woman,  who  calls  herself  your  mother,  that  she 
cannot  at  will  neglect  all  ties  of  blood,  and  trample  on 
a  heart’s  best  affections,”  urged  the  priest. 

“  You  have  seen  her  lately?”  asked  Pauline. 

“I  have.” 

“Is  she  still  cruel?  Does  she  ever  speak  of  a  love 
once  felt  in  years  gone  by  ?" 

“Never.” 

“  Is  she  beloved?” 

“  Hated  by  every  one  but  her  infatuated  lover.” 

“  Is  she  kind  to  him  ?  Does  she  love  him  f' 

“  He  is  her  tool.  She  marries  his  we.alth  and  title. 
Her  heiirt  is  hardened  to  all  tender  emotions.” 

“  O  Heaven  1  and  this  is  my  mother!” 

“Mother!’  echoed  the  priest.  “Rather  say  your 
unnatural  and  unworthy  parent,  not  to  be  honoured 
by  the  name  of  mother.  She  made  you  feel  your 
shame.  She  humbled  my  pride  to  the  very  dust. 
Our  turn  now  comes.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Pauline. 

“  Prevent  the  marriage.” 

“  Prevent  the  marriage !”  Pauline  repeated, 

“  Yes.  You  are  a  bastard." 

Pauline  started,  flushed  to  the  forehead,  and  bit  her 
lips  violently. 

“I  see  how  it  pains  you.  This  is  your  shame. 
This  it  is  which  is  now  to  be  avenged.  The  marriage 
day  will  arrive,  the  grand  processkin  shall  troop  up  the 
silent  aisles,  the  bride  in  all  the  splendour  of  bridal 
wreath,  of  virgin  orange-blossom,  of  unsullied  lace, 
shall  place  her  foot  on  the  altar-steps,  when  you  from 
the  gloomy  shadow  of  some  niche  shall  step  forth  in 
the  rags  of  your  poverty,  and  there - ” 


“Stay!  stay!  I  see  it  all!  Ha!  ha!”  cried  Pauline. 
“Oh,  sweet  revenge!  Father,  I  am  yours.'’ 

“  My  child,  you  but  do  credit  to  a  woman’s  nature,” 
replied  the  priest. 

“  When  shall  I  he.ar  from  you?  How  shall  I  know 
the  day— the  hour?  ’  said  Pauline. 

“  I  will  come  for  you.  Do  you  want  money  ?”  said 
the  priest. 

“  All  that  I  require  is  here,"  answered  Pauline, 
placing  her  hand  on  the  little  desk  of  her  father’s 
which  she  had  brought  away  from  her  desolate  home. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

“  Como,  bride,  como  forth !  No  iiioro  delay, 

The  day  is  hurrying  fast  away.” 

OIX  months  have  elapsed  since  Father  Vernon’s 
interview  with  Pauline,  and  the  glory  of  Mid¬ 
summer  envelops  the  earth.  Ogleton  Castle  blinks 
from  turret  and  gable  at  the  rising  sun,  which  with 
unclouded  gaze  pours  down  ripeness  and  richness  upon 
the  verdant  meadows  and  the  harvest  fields.  The 
poetry  of  summer  is  the  poetry  of  marriage.  The  sun 
comes  forth  as  a  bridegroom,  and  the  blushing  earth 
receives  him,  and  the  heavens  in  their  joy  scatter  dew 
and  soft  rain,  to  cool  earth's  flushing  brow.  And  the 
sun  in  his  pride  catches  the  shower-drops  and  frames 
across  the  sky  his  arch  of  beauty,  wliich  is  an  arch  of 
triumph,  for  all  Nature  rejoices  and  gives  forth  her 
choicest  produce  of  fruit  and  flower.  Medmenham, 
too,  lay  in  the  early  morning  bathed  in  soft  beauty, 
the  expanding  lawn  looked  greener  in  contrast  with 
the  spotless  tent  whose  canvas  is  spread  for  the  festiv.al 
of  the  day. 

The  festival  of  this  day  is  in  celebration  of  a  double 
wedding — the  wedding  of  Lord  Oglethorpe  and  Elea¬ 
nor,  of  HaVry  Huntingdon  and  Marian.  The  hearts  at 
iledmenham  arc  alt  blithe  and  gay  as  they  rise  and  see 
the  brilliancy  of  the  morning.  Inanimate  and  ani¬ 
mate  nature  seem  to  unite  in  a  song  of  praise  and 
hymns  of  peace  and  happiness.  At  Ogleton  all  hearts 
are  not  blithe  and  gay.  Eleanor,  indeed,  has  found  in 
the  love  of  Lord  Oglethorpe  a  treasure  and  a  solace 
which  she  had  never  dreamed  of.  During  the  months 
which  have  elapsed  without  any  record  in  these  pages 
his  devotion  to  her  was  continuous,  gentle,  and,  above 
all,  considerate.  He  knew  that  the  skeleton  which  she 
had  in  her  heart  was  one  which  could  never  bo  exor¬ 
cised.  He  felt  that  the  only  w.ay  in  which  he  could 
make  her  life  a  happy  one  was  by  drawing  her  mind 
away  from  the  past,  and  leading  it,  throug'n  penitence, 
prayer,  and  her  love  for  him,  to  a  pure  hope.  Lord 
Oglethorpe  was  naturally  inclined  to  look  up  to  God 
with  intense  gr.atitude  for  the  immense  blessing  which, 
through  the  influence  of  Eleanor  as  he  always  ima¬ 
gined,  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  redemption 
of  his  mind  from  darkness,  his  release  from  the  mental 
blindness  which  had  made  his  boyhootl  joyless  and  his 
youth  a  mockery.  He  had  spoken  to  her  on  serious 
subjects,  and  this  was  the  solace  which  she  felt.  Her 
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heart  had  taught  her  that  tlie  crime  which  she  had 
committed  was  one  which  must  leave  its  stain  upon 
the  name  which  sheltered  her,  and  it  caused  her  many 
a  pang  to  think  that  that  n.Tmc  was  noble,  its  owner 
generous,  and  that  her  blot  might  be  the  only  one  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  family  dining  a  thousand  years. 

These  being  the  feelings  which  had  oppressed  Elea¬ 
nor,  and  which  she  had  made  known  to  Lord  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  during  the  period  which  had  passed  since  he 
confessed  that  in  addition  to  his  ambition  to  serve  and 
protect  her  he  loved  her,  she  did  not  rise  upon  her 
marriage-day  without  some  misgivings.  She  and  Lord 
Oglethorpe  had  both  closely  observed  the  movements 
of  the  priest,  and  last  of  all  his  sudden  journey  to 
Ix>udon  on  the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  wed¬ 
ding.  Many  and  many  a  time  since  Eleanor  saw  Pau¬ 
line  from  the  steps  of  the  white  house  had  she  thought 
of  her  fondly  and  with  a  yearning  heart.  In  her 
wildest  flights  of  fancy  she  had  not  pictured  to  herself 
anything  so  beautiful  as  Pauline  appeared  to  her  as 
she  stood  full  forth  in  the  sunlight  on  that  day.  Since 
then  she  had  no  need  to  dream  of  her  daughter.  She 
had  her  in  her  mind's  eye  hour  by  hour,  and  traced 
affectionately  every  line  of  the  sweet  face.  But  she 
could  not  to  her  own  heart  wish  that  she  should  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  even  had  it  been  possible — 
even  had  Lord  Oglethorpe,  with  his  abundant  kind¬ 
ness,  endeavoured  to  bring  it  to  pass.  A  meeting  at 
such  a  time  could  not  but  be  most  painful  to  both 
mother  and  child :  it  were  better  delayed  until  Eleanor 
could  open  the  doors  of  her  noble  home,  and  by  calling 
her  child  to  her  arms  show  how  real  w'as  her  penitence 
for  the  past,  how  hard  she  would  labour  to  redeem  the 
great  wrong  she  had  committed. 

And  little  did  any  one  but  Father  Vernon  dream 
that  the  one  black  cloud  on  the  horizon  on  that  morn¬ 
ing  was  none  other  than  this  same  child  Pauline.  This 
was  indeed  a  deep,  a  base  design.  Lord  Oglethorpe 
had  shuddered  when  he  heard  Vernon's  declaration 
that  when  the  bird  was  singing  in  th*e  topmost 
branches  then  should  the  falcon  fly  and  the  cruel  beak 
fall.  But  not  to  his  wildest  conception  had  it  occurred 
that  in  Vernon’s  quiver  there  was  any  such  cruel 
weapon  as  this. 

Pauline  was  scarcely  seventeen,  but  she  had  all  the 
sagacity  which  is  given  by  a  childhood  of  self-depend¬ 
ence  and  a  youth  of  hardship.  She  saw  before  her 
whilst  she  thoroughly  appreciated  the  present.  She 
neglected  nothing  of  her  daily  duties,  but  at  the  same 
time  her  thoughts  could  fly  far  into  the  castles  of 
Spain.  She  had  some  of  the  ambition  which  had  once 
fired  her  mother,  and  the  thought  of  appearing  ns  an 
avenger,  a  Nemesis,  amidst  the  glitter  and  splendour 
of  a  nobleman’s  marriage  called  up  her  courage  and 
made  her  flush  with  cxpcclalion  of  the  confusion  she 
should  work.  She  had  no  demoeratic  instincts.  She 
loved  the  aristocraey,  but  she  felt  the  cold,  hard  barrier 
w'hich  kept  her  down,  down  in  the  great  onrush  of  the 
common  people. 

Visions  of  triumph  had  occupied  a  few  of  her  sleep¬ 
ing  thoughts  on  the  night  before  the  eventful  day. 
But  as  the  hours  of  darkness  slipped  by,  she  would 
start  from  her  sleep  and  wonder  if  what  she  had  been 


going  over  in  her  sleep  was  a  dream  or  the  enacting  of 
the  part  she  had  to  play.  She  would  then  sleep  again, 
and  woke  with  a  start,  crying,  “  Yes,  she  is  my 
mother,”  and  holding  her  finger  pointing  straight 
before  her. 

At  last  the  day  dawned — the  day  that  we  have  seen 
burst  so  beautifully  on  the  meadows  and  harvest-fields 
of  the  country.  It  was  bright  in  London,  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  King's-cross,  and  Pauline  rose  early 
to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  task  before  her,  and  to 
enjoy  what  little  freshness  could  be  got  out  of  the 
morning  before  the  active  energies  of  London  dulled 
the  atmosphere. 

It  was  by  Father  Vernon’s  strict  injunctions  that 
she  laid  aside  her  more  ornamental  dress  and  assumed 
the  ordinary  and  very  shabby  brown  frock  and  tawdry 
bonnet  in  which  she  had  first  come  in  contact  with 
Horace  and  his  mother.  Added  to  these  articles  of 
dress  she  put  on  a  shawl  scarcely  covering  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  parti-coloured  and  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
She  was  surveying  her  discreditable  appearance  in  the 
mirror  when  Father  Vernon  knocked  gently  at  the 
door.  Pauline  had  told  Horace  and  Mrs.  Denbigh 
that  she  was  going  into  the  country  early,  and  conse¬ 
quently  when  she  left,  in  company  with  the  priest,  the 
house  was  quite  still.  Before  she  left  her  room  she 
went  to  her  father’s  desk,  unlocked  it,  took  out  some 
papers,  and  placed  them  in  the  bosom  of  her  drc.=s, 
locked  the  desk,  and  replaced  it. 

The  journey  was  quickly  accomplished,  and  the  sun 
had  not  yet  begun  to  make  its  heat  felt  when  Pauline 
and  her  companion  ali;;htcd  at  the  station  at  which  her 
mother  had  alighted  three  years  before.  There  was  no 
carriage  waiting  for  her,  and  they  set  off  to  walk  across 
the  country  to  Oglcton. 

Silence  had  prevailed  almost  without  interruption 
since  they  had  left  Mrs.  Denbigh’s  humble  dwelling. 
The  priest  was  moody  and  taciturn,  Pauline  was  medi¬ 
tative  and  disinclined  for  conversation.  The  priest 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

“There  is  the  spire  of  the  church,”  he  said,  “//c 
was  a  Catholic,  she  is  a  Protestant,  and  he  sacrifices 
his  faith  to  his  love  for  a  woman.  Whether  he  is  now 
an  apostate  Heaven  only  knows,  but  he  has  consented 
to  be  married  according  to  the  Protestant  ritual.” 

“That  is  very  generous,”  replied  Pauline.  “Men 
pride  themselves  so  much  on  their  religion,  and  usually 
it  is  the  woman  who  has  to  submit,  is  it  not?  At  least 
I  have  read  so.” 

The  priest  was  silent,  for  he  did  not  like  the  relent¬ 
ing  tone  of  her  voice.  Having  arrived  in  the  vicinage 
of  the  church,  he  pointed  to  the  vestry  door.  It  was 
eight  o’clock.  The  church  doors  were  all  open,  for 
decorations  were  still  going  on,  fresh  flowers  and 
wreaths  being  added,  and  fresh  moss  placed  around 
the  font. 

“  You  must  not  go  in,”  Vernon  said.  “  See  that 
cluster  of  trees  yonder.  You  will  find  a  basket  there 
containing  your  breakfast.  Don't  check  your  appe¬ 
tite  or  your  strength  may  fail  you.” 

“No,  father,”  she  replied;  strength  won’t  fail, 
nor  do  I  think  my  courage  will  either.” 

Father  Vernon  was  present  at  the  light  meal  par- 
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taken  of  by  the  guests  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
wedding.  He  was  not  merry  with  the  rest.  It  was 
no  part  of  his  business,  and  he  seized  an  varly  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  retiring  to  his  own  room. 

“What  if  she  fail  me?”  he  said — “what  if  she 
turned  upon  me?  AVhat  if,  overcome  by  the  vision  of 
her  beautiful  mother,  she  forgot  her  part,  or,  no  longer 
remembering  her  revenge,  cither  clung  to  her  dress  or 
iled  from  the  church  to  hide  the  bursting  emotions  of 
her  heart?  Pshaw!  The  ground  was  too  well  tended 
for  that.  She  thinks  of  her  mother  as  a  hard,  ambitious 
woman,  forgetful  of  all  ties  of  blood,  and  hated  by  the 
poor  and  all  about  her.  I  am  safe.  My  revenge  is 
near.  Presently  the  falcon  shall  slip,  and  the  gorgeous 
plumage  of  the  luckless  bird  fall  to  the  earth  smeared 
and  defaced  with  her  own  shame,  rolled  and  tangled  in 
the  mire  of  her  own  disgrace.” 

The  hour  striking  arrested  his  attention.  Half-past 
eleven  by  the  church  clock !  It  rang  out  clear  in  the 
soft  summer  air.  To  the  ear  of  the  priest  it  sounded 
sweetly,  for  it  told  him  that  past  years  of  scorn  and 
humiliation  were  now  about  to  be  avenged.  He  looked 
from  his  window,  and  to  right  and  left  he  saw  handsome 
carriages  and  crowds  of  gaily-dressed  villagers.  Every 
spot  of  ground  seemed  alive  with  joy,  and  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  rustics  took  from  the  proceedings 
the  constraint  which  too  frequently  hangs  about  them. 

The  procession  of  the  bridesmaids  to  the  church 
warned  Vernon  that  the  moment  had  now  come,  and 
descending  the  staircase  swiftly,  he  walked  rapidly  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  Pauline.  He  found  her  fast 
asleep.  Shaking  her  roughly,  he  woke  her. 

“  Pauline,  child,  the  time  is  here  ;  the  procession  is 
forming  at  the  church  door.  Quick,  or  you  will  be  too 
late.” 

The  priest  spoke  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  anxiety  ; 
Pauline  rose  and  looked  round  her. 

“  I  see,”  she  said — “that  is  the  door.  I/oave  it  to 
me.  But  come ;  you  must  be  the  witness  of  the  con- 
.summation  of  our  joint  work.” 

“  Go  quickly.  I  am  with  you.  The  service  will 
have  begun  and  you  will  be  too  late.” 

Pauline  ran  rather  than  walked  to  the  vestry  tloor 
which  stood  open  before  her.  The  bridegroom  was 
already  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  the 
bride,  in  all  her  beauty,  but  not  without  an  expression 
of  sadness,  came  up  the  aisle.  Pauline's  heart  beat  fast, 
and  as  Eleanor  neared  her  she  stepped  forward  and 
placed  herself  by  the  side  of  Lord  Oglethorpe,  who 
looked  at  her  in  blank  amazement.  At  sight  of  Pauline, 
Eleanor  stood  still.  The  form  of  Father  Vernon  stood 
out  from  the  vestry  in  the  broad  sunlight  which  shone 
through  to  the  dim  light  of  the  church,  and  a  smile  of 
satisfied  cunning  was  upon  his  face. 

“Stay!”  said  Pauline  in  a  firm  voice.  Her  bonnet 
had  fallen  from  her  head,  and  her  hair  hung  about  in 
dishevelled  beauty.  “  Stay  !”  she  repeated,  extending 
her  hand.  “  I  appear  here  as  an  agent  of  justice — a 
messenger  from  the  dead.  This  lady  is  my  mother, 
and,  as  I  believe  is  known  about  these  parts,  a  mystery 
hangs  over  her  early  years.  To  solve  that  mystery 
I  am  here  to-day.  Slander  has  taken  her  name, 
and  shed  upon  it  all  the  poison  which  lurks  beneath 


its  venomous  tongue.  It  says  that  she  had  a  child, 
and  it  calls  that  child  by  a  name  so  hateful  that 
I  cannot  repeat  it  in  this  holy  place.  You  noble  lords 
and  ladies,  and  gentlemen  and  humble  peasants,  will 
understand  me.  And  now,  child  of  this  mother,  this 
dear,  though  slandered  mother,  lost  to  her  for  so  long, 
yet  always  thinking  fondly  of  her  memory,  I  come 
to-day  to  take  away  the  stain  which  clings  to  her. 
Here,  mother!  see  here,”  and  she  drew  from  her  breast 
the  papers  which  she  had  secreted  there.  “  See,  here  is 
your  certificate  of  lawful  marriage  with  my  father. 
And  here  is  his  confession,  both  of  which  I  found 
locked  in  his  private  desk,  and  which  I  carried  with  me 
when  I  left  our  old  home  in  the  bay.” 

Eleanor  could  but  hold  out  her  arms:  Pauline  rushed 
to  them,  and  possibly  even  orange-blossom  never 
adorned  a  more  holy  union. 

And  this  was  the  confession  of  Ebenezer  Denbigh : — 

“  I  have  written  the  following  for  the  information  of 
my  dear  wife,  should  I  die  before  I  make  to  her  the 
oral  communication,  which  God  forbid.  Led  by  the 
hand  of  the  Evil  One  I  betrayed  the  confidence  of  my 
dear  wife,  Eleanor,  but  seized  with  remorse  she  became 
ill  within  the  short  period  of  six  weeks,  and  fearing 
then  lest  the  sickness  should  be  to  death,  I  caused  the 
marriage  ceremony  to  be  performed  between  us,  and 
although  my  dear  Eleanor  responded  as  the  Church 
requires,  I  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  performance 
of  such  ceremony  did  not  take  hold  upon  her  recollec¬ 
tion.  This  persuasion  was  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.  I  did  not  tell  her  because  I  was  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  and  I  knew  that  so  long  as  the  consciousness 
of  wrong  remained  with  her  she  would  cling  to  the 
home  I  provided  for  her.  Thus,  in  the  plenitude  of 
selfishness,  which  so  peculiarly  belonged  to  me  as  an 
invalid,  I  succeeded  in  keeping  her  at  my  side.  But  I 
feel  when  I  write  this  that  she  will  not  be  long  detained 
here — that  my  days  are  numbered— and  although  1 
write  this  I  hope  shortly  to  tell  her  what  will  be  to  her 
grateful  intelligence.  The  love  I  have  borne  to  my 
dear  Eleanor  will  be  my  excuse  to  her  and  my  child  for 
this  concealment,  and  should  I  not  live  to  sec  the 
delight  of  the  discovery  I  so  make  to  them,  may  God 
bless  them  in  their  happiness !  Amen.” 


VACCINATION  AND  VACCINATION. 
MONG  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to — heritage 
most  painful — is  the  disease  known  as  the  small¬ 
pox.  Taken  naturally,  as  they  say,  it  disfigures  always, 
and  kills  one  in  six  on  the  average.  A  formidable  foe 
to  the  nursery,  worse,  a  thousand  times,  than  any  bogey, 
at  the  thought  of  whom  little  ones,  I  think  most 
unw.arrantably,  arc  made  to  /remble.  Small-pox, 
however,  is  not  my  child's  bogey,  but  mine.  I  am  afraid 
of  him ;  he  may  not  be  “  tall  and  dark  as  Rouen  steeple,” 
as  French  folk  have  it,  but  he  would  if  he  could  carry 
off  my  baby  or  mark  it  for  life.  I  am  a  courageous 
woman — all  females  are  courageous  fortheiryoung — and 
though  I  am  considered  pretty,  and  to  have  carriage 
and  all  that,  I  would  sooner  take  the  small-pox  myself 
and  be  pitted  (that's  no  joke)  all  my  life  than  my  poor 
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little  bairnie,  who  is  erowin"  and  kicking  in  his  cot 
just  by  my  side,  should  know  the  grief  of  a  scarred 
face. 

1  have  had  my  mind  dreadfully  agitated  lately  by 
the  fear  of  small-pox.  It  is  so  horrible  to  think  of  that 
it  has  done  just  exactly  what  all  kinds  of  horrors 
usually  do  with  me — sent  me  rummaging  into  the  matter, 
wy  brother  Tom  used  to  tell  me  that  with  all  my 
bravery  1  could  not  have  faced  tlie  Gorgon.  I  would 
have  turned  the  Gorgon  into  stone  rather  than  it  should 
have  blighted  my  little  child !  But,  of  course,  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there  ;  I  don't  believe  in  the  Gorgon, 
but  I  do  believe  in  the  small-pox.  Rummaging  into 
the  matter,  as  I  said  before,  I  find  that  nobody — I 
mean  book-writers — can  tell  me  anything  about  it  in 
very  ancient  times,  that  the  shocking  disease  first 
showed  itself  about  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  then 
that  it  spread  all  over  Eastern  lauds,  and  that  when  the 
chivalrous  host  of  Christendom  went  forth  to  shed  an 
ocean  of  blood  over  an  empty  sepulchre,  they  came 
bai  k  with  questionable  glory  and  the  small-pox.  I  find, 
BO  far  as  I  can  understand  the  medical  books,  that  the 
disease  has,  to  begin  with,  all  the  symptoms  of  fever — 
headache,  dry  skin,  nausea,  quick  pulsation,  great 
thirst,  and  so  on  ;  all  this  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  those  terrific  marks,  the  pustules,  inflamed  red 
pimples,  sometimes  running  into  one  another  and 
making  the  whole  face  a  hideous  mask  ;  sure  I  sicken 
when  I  think  of  it,  and  the  crowing  of  my  boy  seems, 
for  the  moment,  like  the  croaking  of  a  raven.  The 
spread  of  the  disease  was,  as  I  read,  most  alanning — 
contagion  at  once  so  quick  and  certain  that  it  w'as  most 
difficult  to  avoid  it,  if  not  impossible.  “  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,”  they  used  to  write  upon  the  doors  when 
the  Red  Plague  was  about,  or  the  Black  Death — what 
a  fearful  game  of  rouge-ct-iwir ! — was  stalking  through 
the  city ;  but  there  could  be  no  sign  to  keep  off  the 
sound  from  the  sick  in  the  case  of  small-pox.  The  poor 
sufferers  did  not  know  what  ailed  them,  and  the  air 
carried  the  virus.  It  was  brought  to  you  in  the  clean 
linen  from  the  laundress,  it  kissed  and  blistered  your 
lips  in  the  balmy  breeze  which  came  so  gratefully  into 
your  room  through  the  open  casement. 

Then,  so  I  read  in  my  books,  when  small-pox  had 
become  the  fell  destroyer,  a  hard-working  doctor 
in  a  little  village  in  Gloucestershire  found  out  a  remedy. 
He — and  you  may  see  his  statue  in  Trafalgar-square — 
statues  would  have  been  more  plentiful  had  he  worn  a 
red  coat  instead  of  a  black  one,  and  destroyed  rather 
than  saved  life — Dr.  Jenner — ascertained  that  the  milk¬ 
maids  in  his  neighbourhood  were  exempt  from  the 
small-pox  scourge.  It  seemed  that  the  cows  were 
subject  to  an  eruption  wliich  affected  the  udder,  and 
that  the  “fayre  and  happy  milkmaid,”  in  milking  a 
cow,  “  a-straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers,”  as  Sir 
Thomas  Overbuiy  has  it,  not  only  “  in  so  sweet 
a  press  made  the  milk  the  whiter,”  but  she  caught  the 
disease,  and  found  in  it  a  safety  greater  than  almond 
glove  or  aromatic  ointment  against  the  small-pox — 
the  milkers  were  invulnerable.  Our  doctor  pondcrtHl 
the  matter,  saw  something  in  it,  talked  it  over  with  his 
Bcientiric  friends,  who  had  only  one  way  of  framing 
shibboleth,  and  who  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  laughed  at 


Jenner  the  Quixotic,  which  all  the  more  convinced  him  | 
tliat  ho  was  right  and  that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  1 
the  milkers  were  kept  from  the  evils  of  the  small-pox  by  f 
the  effects  of  the  disease  common  to  the  cow.  Then  F 
the  idea  occurred  that  it  might  bo  possible  to  produce 
the  same  good  results  in  others — that  this  cow  matter, 
or,  to  Latinise  the  expression — and,  of  course,  nothing 
medical  can  be  accejited  without  a  little  Latin — the 
rncrine  matter  might  be  inoculated  in  healthy  systems 
and  shielil  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  fell  de^royer. 

It  was  about  the  year  1717  th.at  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  suggested  the  idea  of  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox.  In  a  letter  to  an  old  friend,  that  wise  and 
witty  lady  wrote  as  follows  : — '^Apropos  of  distempers, 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thing  which  will  make  you 
wish  yourself  here.*  The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so 
general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the 
invention  of  engrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it. 
There  is  a  set  of  old  women” — she  literally  meant  old 
women,  and  not  doctors — “  who  make  it  their  business 
to  perform  the  operation  eveiy  autumn,  in  the  month 
of  September,  when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People 
send  to  one  another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has 
a  mind  to  have  the  small-pox ;  they  make  parties  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  they  are  met  (commonly  fifteen 
or  sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  conies  with  a  nut¬ 
shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small-pox, 
and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She 
immediately  rips  open  that  which  you  offer  to  her  with 
a  large  needle  (which  gives  you  no  more  pain  than  a  P 
common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vein  as  much  | 
matter  as  can  lie  on  the  head  of  the  needle,  and  after  | 
that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit  of  | 
shell,  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins.  I 
.  .  .  The  children  or  young  persons  jday  together  ■ 

all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  health  to  the  I 
eighth.  Then  the  fever  begins  to  seize  them,  and  they  i 
keep  their  beds  two  days,  very  seldom  three.  ...  I 
Every  year  thousands  undergo  this  operation,  and  the  I 
French  ambassador  s.ays  pleasantly  that  they  take  the  E 
small-pox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the 
waters  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  example  of  any 
one  who  has  died  in  it ;  and  you  may  believe  I  am 
well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  this  experiment,  since  I 
intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son.”  Further  on  in 
this  letter  my  lady  declared  her  desire  of  making  the 
practice  known  in  England,  but  she  suspected  the  I 
hostility  of  the  Esculapian  brotherhood,  who  would  by  ! 
the  simple  process  of  inoculation  be  deprived  of  a  con-  | 
siderablc  branch  of  their  revenue.  The  plan,  however, 
was  made  known  about  1721,  and  was  practised  with 
success. 

But  Jenner  had  the  idea  of  a  more  excellent  way  of 
destroying  the  evils  of  small-pox;  for  twelve  years  he 
con^idered  the  problem  of  milkers’  preservation.  He 
inoculated  several  persons  who  had  had  the  cow-pox, 
for  small-pox,  and  found  them  unaffected  in  any  way — 
they  were  proof  against  it ;  then  ho  conceived  the  great 
and  happy  idea  of  propagating  the  cow-pox  from  one 
individual  to  another,  and  so  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  dreaded  distemper.  The  birthday  of  vaccination 


•  The  letter  is  dated  from  Adrianople. 
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was  the  14th  of  May,  179G,  when  matter  was  taken 
from  the  hand  of  Sarah  Neliues  and  inserted  by  incision 
into  the  arm  of  James  Phipps,  lie  passed  through  the 
stages  of  the  disease  most  satisfactorily,  and  further 
experiments  confirmed  the  views  of  Dr.  Jenner.  Within 
a  very  sliort  time  the  fame  of  the  doctor’s  discovery 
was  known  all  over  the  civilised  world,  and  fame  and 
fortune  were  at  his  feet.  As  any  one  might  expect,  the 
faculty  at  first  denounced  the  doctor ;  what  was  new 
could  not  be  true,  what  was  true  could  not  be  new  ; 
they  would  have  brayed  the  doctor  in  a  mortar,  for 
great  was  the  small-pox  of  the  ajiothecaries,  specially 
sent  by  a  beneficent  Providence  that  they,  and  their 
followers  the  undertakers,  might  eat,  and  drink,  and 
wear  good  clothes.  But  vaccination  became  iiopular ; 
big  people  took  to  it,  and  small  people  followed ;  then 
seventy  of  the  faculty  declared  in  its  favour;  and  then 
of  course  somebody  doubted  whether  Jenner  were  the 
inventor,  and  a  clique  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  just 
honour,  but  the  effort  was  singularly  abortive.  Jenner 
had  other  opponents  besides  the  doctors.  Clerical 
gentlemen  and  elderly  ladies  of  both  sexes  were 
shocked  at  the  notion  of  conveying  the  disease  of  a  cow 
into  the  human  system  !  It  was  impossible  to  predict 
the  results ;  girls  would  bo  lowing  like  the  brindled 
kine,  and  boys  bellowing  like  bulls  of  Bashan ;  there 
were  several  u-ell-authcnticated  cases  of  children  from 
whose  heads  horns  had  sprouted,  and  whose  faces  had 
assumed  the  expression  of  the  bovine  race  !  Still 
vaccination  triumphed,  small-pox  was  vanquished,  and 
Jenner,  by  way  of  recompense  for  his  long  and  disinte¬ 
rested  labours,  received  by  votes  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  £80,000. 

I  suppose  there  arc  but  few  of  us  who  doubt  the 
advantages  of  vaccination ;  if  there  be  any.  Govern¬ 
ment  steps  in  and  ordains  that  a  child  must  be  vacci¬ 
nated  before  it  is  three  months  old.  It  would  scarcely 
seem  necessary  for  the  law  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of 
such  obvious  importance,  but  there  arc  always  some 
people  stubborn  of  will,  and  bound  by  ancient  preju¬ 
dices,  who  object  to  the  best  of  things,  and  there  are 
others  careless  and  negligent,  so  that  I  don’t  think 
Mr.  Bumble  s  definition  of  the  law — namely,  that  the 
law’s  an  ass — applies  in  this  case. 

Only  the  other  day  I  read  in  the  Times  p.aper  that  a 
physician  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  was  summoned  to  the  police-court  for  unlawfully 
neglecting  to  “take  or  cause”  his  child  to  be  vacci¬ 
nated.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  stati  d  that  his  objec¬ 
tion  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  founded 
on  a  conscientious  belief  that  vaccination  was  injurious. 
He  said  that  during  a  practice  of  fourteen  years  he  had 
seen  terrible  results  follow  from  the  adoption  of  this 
system,  and  the  worst  cases  were  those  in  which  the 
patient  had  been  vaccinated  twice  and  even  three 
times.  So  far  from  being  a  security  against  the  dis¬ 
ease,  he  believed  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by 
vaccination.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  practice 
of  inoculation  was  now  prohibited,  and  yet  that  vacci¬ 
nation  was  really  a  form  of  inoculation.  As  a  rule, 
the  vaccine  matter  was  conveyed  from  child  to  child, 
and  there  was  not  a  medical  man  in  London  who  could 
say  that  he  had  seen  any  original  matter,  even  as  much 


as  one  pustule,  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  magis¬ 
trate  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  by  the  law  and 
enforce  a  penalty,  but  the  case  set  me  thinking. 

Is  it  not  possible — is  it  not  really  the  fact — that  th# 
matter  put  into  a  baby’s  arm  may  inoculate  the  “  wee 
bairnie”  for  other  diseases?  Have  not  1  known  chil¬ 
dren,  quite  sound  and  healthy  before  they  were  touched 
by  the  surgeon’s  lancet,  grow  pale,  weak,  and  sickly,  as 
if  their  very  whole  constitution  were  changed?  Why, 
there  was  my  own  brother,  as  sound  and  pretty  a  little 
fellow  as  a  mother  could  love  to  liug  to  her  bosom,  was 
no  sooner  vaccinated  than  his  eyes  became  inflamed — 
sore  eyes  are  so  terrible ! — and  we  dreaded  the  disease 
was  chronic,  for  it  lasted  for  years,  and,  indeed,  his 
eyes  were  never  quite  well.  ^Vhat  was  the  cause? 
Why,  the  vaccine  matter— raceme,  indeed! — had  been 
taken  from  the  arm  of  a  poor  little  sufferer  dreadfully 
afflicted  with  ophthalmia! 

^lust  the  matter  be  taken  from  the  human  system  ? 
Might  not  we  get  real  raceme  from  the  heifer?  If  I 
remember  my  lay  of  “  Kilmansegge”  correctly,  little 
miss  was  vaccinated,  not  in  our  ordinary  way,  but 
“  With  vaccine  ta’en  from  the  best-bred  cow 
Of  Lord  Althorp — now  Earl  Spencer.” 

Why,  that  is  the  very  same  thing  some  of  our  medi¬ 
cine-men  are  trying  to  do  now — of  course  1  don’t  mean 
getting  their  vaccine  matter  from  Lord  Althorp’s  cow, 
but  transmitting  the  cow-pox  direct  from  the  heifer. 
This  I  am  told  is  called  “  animal  vaccination.”  I  think 
a  better  name  might  have  been  chosen,  for  I  suppose 
“humans,”  as  Fred  calls  them,  are  animals;  but  then, 
of  course,  I  may  be  wrong.  Dr.  H.  Blanc,  living  at 
No.  9,  Bedford-strect,  Bedford-squarc,  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  inquiring  whether  or  no  it  is  better  to  use 
vaccine  matter  from  a  child’s  arm,  or  to  get  cow-pox 
direct  from  the  heifer.  And  Dr.  Blanc  has  found  that 
“animal  vaccination”  is  now  generally  encouraged  in 
Paris,  Brussels,  Naples,  Marseilles,  and  other  places. 
As  we  all  know,  there  have  been  great  complaints  here 
about  the  scanty  supply  of  “  lymph,”  as  it  is  called, 
and  also  its  indifferent,  and  even  in  some  instances 
dangerous,  character.  There  is,  I  hear,  a  good  doctor 
in  Paris,  who  has  vaccinated  40,000  children  with  th® 
cow-pox  matter  direct,  and  has  found  the  jilan  com¬ 
pletely  successful.  Dr.  Blanc  is  trying  the  same 
method  in  England,  and  I  think  mothers  have  ample 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  good  offices.  I  am 
sure  the  anxiety  we  can’t  help  feeling  as  to  the  vaccine 
matter  gi  afted  into  our  babies  being  free  from  contami¬ 
nation,  is  something  that  only  a  mother  can  fully  under¬ 
stand.  Such  dreadful  consequences  may  follow,  that  I 
have  been  almost  inclined  sometimes  to  defy  the  law 
and  the  doctor  s  lancet,  and  let  my  children  run  the 
risk  of  contagion  !  But  here  is  Dr.  Blanc  come  to  our 
rescue,  and  certainly  wo  shou.d  give  him  a  trial.  His 
houis  are — ^londays  and  Tuesdays,  from  11  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.,  and  on  Tuesdays  at  2  p  m.,  gratis  to  the  poor. 
It  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  tlie  mothers  of 
England  should  have  their  minds  set  at  rest  with 
regard  to  this  important  question.  Not  all  the  laws 
that  could  be  passed  would  have  a  chance  for  a  single 
moment  nguinst  an  idea  in  the  female  English  mind 
that  vaccination  was  detrimental. 
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consists  of  2  double,  8  times 
iilternately,  1  purl,  2  double ; 
the  edges  of  the  silk  covering 
are  sewn  together  over  the  card¬ 
board  with  overcast  stitches; 
the  seams  are  covered  under  fine 
brown  silk  cord.  Inside  the  bag 
sew  on  cross-strips  of  brown 
silk,  in  which  the  mesh  and 
.shuttle  are  to  be  fastened  ;  make 
also  a  division  inside  with  a 
piece  of  cardboard  4  inches  high, 
covered  likewise  with  brown 
glace  silk ;  in  this  division  the 
reels  of  thread,  cotton,  or  silk 
are  to  be  placed.  The  bag 
fastens  with  button  and  button-hole  loop,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustration.  The  scallop  ornameiit  round  the 
edge  of  the  bag  is  worked  with  brown  silk  in  tatting 
as  follows :  *  2  double,  7  times  alternately,  1  purl, 
2  double  ;  join  the 

fitted  up  With  a  silk 


{For  toorlin^  our  CrocJtfl,  Tatting, 
Knitting,  Netting,  and  Kmhroulerg 
/‘at terns,  tee  beg  to  recommend  to 
/Subscribers  the  Cottons  of  Messrs. 
Walter  Evans  and  Co~,  of  Derby.) 


827  and  328. — Work  H.vsket. 

Materials ;  Silver  ylaced  perfo¬ 
rated  cardboard  (canvas  a  la 

iardinierc')  ;  green  chenille ;  green  _ 

satin  ribbon,  fiur-f/ths  if  an  inch 
wide  ;  green  sewing  sill:  ;  thin  card- 

board  ;  white  calico ;  narrow  green  --^1  iLALi  iV--  ■(. 
ribbon.  „ ,, 

This  work-basket,  in  the  shape  ‘ 

of  a  star,  is  covered  with  silver 

glazed  perforated  carilboard,  which  is  embroidered 
with  green  chenille  in  tlie  manner  seen  in  illustration. 
Cut  first  the  bottom  and  the  cover  of  tlie  basket  of 
both  plain  and  of  perforated  cardboard  :  and  the  liorder, 

.'liKh  ...t  ..  I.. 


cardboard  four-fifths  of  an 

tatting  work,  with  the  mesh, 

first  the  shape  in  cardboard  ria 

in  two  pieces;  cover  each 

circles,  worked  in  the  fol- 

lowing  manner :  each  circle  880. — Bag  fob  Taiting  (Closed). 


829.— Bag  for  Tatting  (Open). 
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chalk,  previously  softened  with  water, 
fastening  at  the  same  time  all  round 
the  box,  iit  regular  intervals,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two-fifths  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge,  six  pieces  of  knitting- 
needles  '2^  or  inches  long;  these 
needles  are  fastened  in  the  chalk.  The 
points  must  be  turned  upwards.  The 
cover  of  the  box  is  covered  first  with 
blue  satin,  then  with  silver  cardboard  ; 
the  edge  of  the  satin  covering  is  turned 
over  the  cover  about  two- fifths  of  an 
inch,  and  pasted  down.  Then  make 
six  holes  into  the  cover  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  at  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge ;  through  these  holes 


under  them ;  3  treble  on  the  next  3 
stitches;  12  chain  stitches;  miss  Iff 
stitches  under  them ;  then  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  1  treble,  1  chain  stitch,  always 
missing  1  stitch  under  the  latter ;  then 
1  treble;  12  chain  stitches,  missing  12 
stitches  under  them ;  3  treble  in  the  next 

3  stitches,  3  chain  stitches,  missing  3 
stitches  under  them  ;  4  treble  on  the  last 

4  stitches,  'llicn  work  4  chain  stitches 
and  turn  the  work.  2nd  row  :  Miss  the 
1st  treble  stitch,  work  1  treble  on  the 
next  3  stitches,  llienceforward  insert 
the  needle  into  both  upper  chain.  This 
row  as  well  as  the  following  ones  is 
worked  like  the  1st  row  ;  the  last  treble 


333.— Frame  for  Cotton 
Stand  (334). 


333  and  334.— Stand  for 
Keels  ok  Cotton. 

Materials;  A  round  card- 
hoard  box  (measuring  in  our 
pattern  3J  inches  across,  and 
2  inches  in  height) ;  blue  satin ;  1 

silver  canvas  a  la  jardiniere ; 
silver  cord ;  wire ;  2  long 
metal  bugles;  crystal  beads;  | 

blue  purse  silk;  blue  satin 
ribbon  four-jijths  of  an  inch 
icide. 

For  this  stand,  cover  the 
bottom  of  any  cardboard  I 

box  with  calico  on  the  out-  j 

side,  and  make  three  holes 
into  it  at  the  outer  edge,  at  1 

regular  intervals.  Through  , 

each  of  these  holes  draw 
the  brass  loop  of  a  round  ' 

white  or  light  grey  button ; 
these  form  the  feet  of  the 
stand,  and  are  fastened  on  six 

by  drawing  a  small  piece  of  aftt  .  _ _  _ _ _ 

wire  through  the  loop  inside  In  the  middle  of  the  cover  make  a 
the  box.  '1  hen  fill  the  box  similar  hole,  and  draw  through  it  five 

up  to  the  top  with  fine  pieces  of  wire,  each  lOj  inches  long, 

closely  covered  with  blue  silk,  and 

the  wire  loops  is  edged  with  a 
ruche  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  as 
can  be  seen  in  illustration.  A 
round  pincushion  is  sewn  on 
between  the  loops  of  ■wire  in 


332. — Crochet  Insertion. 


331. — Crochet  Insertion. 


stitch  of  every  row  is  worked  in  the 
chain  stitches  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
When  the  strip  of  insertion  is  sufficiently 
long,  fasten  together  the  long  rows,  con¬ 
sisting  of  12  chain  stitches, 
with  thick  thread,  in  the 
manner  seen  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion. 

No.  332.  This  strip  of  in¬ 
sertion  consists  of  treble 
stitches  and  chain  stitches,  as 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  M 

Always  miss  under  the  V 

chain  stitch  the  same  number  k 

of  stitches  as  the  chain  stitch.  p 

The  treble  stitches  are  always  [ 

worked  round  both  upper  chain  m 

of  the  stitches  of  the  preceding 

At  the  end  of  every  row  3 

work  4  chain  stitches  before  S 

turning,  missing  the  Ist  treble  |  B 
of  every  row  under  them.  ||| 

Begin  the  strip  of  insertion  on  a  If  I 
foundation  chain  of  !)2  stitches.  [if 

the  last  4  of  which  count  for  1  -3  H 

treble  stitch.  The  manner  of 
working  the  pattern  is  dis- 
tinctly  shown  in  the  illustra-  " 

tiun. 


334.— Cotton  Stand. 
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such  a  manner  that  the  loops  come  one-fifth  of  an  inch  j 
beyond  the  cushion,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  , 
This  cushion  is  fastened  on  a  round  piece  of  cardboard, 
measuring  2  inches  across;  it  is  filled  with  emeiy, 
covered  with  blue  satin,  and  edged  all  round  with  a 
blue  satin  ruche.  Fasten  likewise  between  two  loops 
of  wire  a  small  tassel  of  crystal  beads.  This  cover  is 
then  fastened  on  the  box  w’hich  has  been  filled  with 
chalk,  drawing  the  ends  of  the  knitting-needles  through 
the  corresponding  holes  in  the  cover.  Then  cover  the 
border  of  the  box  with  a  strip  of  calico ;  the  latter  is 
fastened  with  overcast  stitches,  both  outside  and  inside 
the  cover.  A  strip  of  silver  cardboard  is  covered  in 
the  cross- way,  and  very  closely,  with  metal  bugles  four- 
fifths  of  an  inch  long,  and  then  sewn  on  to  the  border, 
as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  The  seams  of  the  cover 
and  bottom  of  the  box  are  covered  by  blue  satin  ruches. 
Lastly,  fasten  on  each  knitting-needle  a  curved  deal 
button,  covered  wdth  double  crochet  in  blue  purse  silk. 
These  buttons  are  fastened  with  glue.  I^astly,  place 
the  reels  of  cotton  upon  the  knitting- needles,  as  can 
be  seen  in  illustration. 

THE  COCOA-NUT  PAUL 
(Cocos  nucifera). 

Amongst  the  pleasant  memories  and  “green 
spots  ”  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  path  of 
the  traveller  to  distant  lands,  few  will  perhaps  have 
made  a  more  lasting  and  pleasing  impression  than  his 
first  vi.sit  to  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees ;  and  the  cool,  re¬ 
freshing  rustle  of  the  long,  graceful  fronds,  as  they  ripple 
and  wave  feather-like  before  the  fresh  w'ind,  is  a  sound 
so  unlike  most  others,  that  once  heard  it  is  rarely  for¬ 
gotten,  but  comes  back  in  far-off  scenes  like  some  old 
familiar  tune  or  the  voice  of  a  dear  friend.  The  coral 
reef,  reared  from  the  ocean’s  depths  by  the  labours  of 
myriads  of  tiny  coral  insects,  year  by  year  and  age  by 
age,  growing  ever  upwards,  at  last  reaches  the  surface, 
and  the  crisp  green  waves  break  in  snow-white  foam 
on  the  mighty  barrier  which  the  legion  of  pigmies  have 
built  up  to  dispute  their  dominion.  Seaweed,  drift¬ 
wood,  the  dead  echini,  the  broken  empty  shell,  the 
stranded  fish,  and  the  thousand  and  one  waifs  and 
strays  ever  drifting  with  the  tidal  currents,  accumulate 
on  the  new-formed  rock ;  all  these  in  time  decay  or 
break  up,  but  are  ever  added  to,  until  at  last,  wave- 
borne  in  its  tough  and  buoyant  husk,  a  cocoa-nut 
arrives,  germinates,  and  sends  its  roots  far  out  amongst 
the  congenial  elements  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and, 
watered  by  the  tropic  shower  and  the  surf  spray,  shoots 
boldly  up,  towers  aloft,  becomes  a  tree,  and  in  due 
time  bears  fruit  which,  when  matured,  falls,  and  again 
germinates  like  the  parent.  The  passing  seafowl  and 
migratory  birds,  tempted  by  the  haven  of  rest  thus 
afforded,  aliglit  to  recruit  their  weary  pinions,  bring 
seeds  of  trees  and  plants  from  far-off  islands  and  con¬ 
tinents  undigested  in  their  crops;  these,  too,  spring 
into  life,  bear  seed,  flourish  in  their  new  home  for  the 
brief  period  of  their  existence,  and  by  death  and  decay 
help  to  furnish  the  materials  for  the  sustenance  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  plants.  At  length  man  appears 
OQ  the  scene  and  claims  the  little  kingdom  Nature  has 


prepared  and  made  ready  to  his  hand.  Tlius  it  is  that 
the  innumerable  coral  islands  dotting  the  tropic  seas 
are  formed,  and  these  are  the  favourite  homes  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree. 

There  are  other  situations  in  which  it  grows,  and 
w'here  its  cultivation  is  carefully  attended  to;  but  the 
cocoa  palm  loves  the  sea  breeze  as  heartily  as  an 
ancient  mariner,  and  thrives  best  within  its  influence, 
rarely  arriving  at  perfection  at  a  greater  hciglit  than 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Numbers  of  coral 
islands,  formed  as  we  have  described,  are  perfectly 
destitute  of  water,  and  contain  neither  wells  nor 
springs.  These  islands,  bc.autiful  as  they  arc,  would 
be  perfectly  uninhabit.able  had  not  a  bountiful  Provi¬ 
dence  provided  a  substitute  in  the  deliciously  cool  fluid 
yielded  by  the  young  cocoa-nuts,  of  which  any  quantity 
can  be  obtained  by  climbing,  Each  nut,  when  of  the 
proper  stage  of  growth,  contains  about  a  pint  of  liquid, 
cool  as  water  from  the  depths  of  a  cavern,  and  possess¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  acidity  and  sweetness  most  piquant 
and  liighly  rcfre^iing.  Sheltered  from  the  noontide 
sun  by  the  fern-like  canopy  overhead,  and  with  a 
cluster  of  freshly-gathered  nuts  before  him,  the  tra¬ 
veller  will  scarcely  fail  to  remember  Thomson’s 
lines : — 

“  Shelter’d  amid  the  orchards  of  the  sun, 

TVlioro  high  palmotos  lift  their  graceful  shade, 

Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa’s  milky  bowl. 

And  from  the  palm  to  drain  its  fresh’ning  wine, 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  i>ours.” 

The  range  of  this  invaluable  tree  is  very  extensive ; 
it  is  found  in  Africa,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  the  countless  islands  of  the  southern 
seas.  There  are  many  varieties  of  cocoa-nuts,  each 
distinguished  by  some  well-marked  peculiarity;  in 
Tahiti  (one  of  the  Society  group)  there  are  six  kinds, 
each  known  amongst  the  natives  by  some  distinct 
name ;  in  Ceylon  four  well-marked  varieties  exist.  The 
Buddhist  priests  generally  contrive  to  have  a  number 
of  the  choicest  kinds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
temples,  as  they  not  only,  like  the  monks  of  old,  keep  a 
bright  eye  on  the  good  things  of  earth,  but  secure  a 
stock  of  the  best  nuts  as  propitiatory  and  alms- 
producing  offerings  to  the  passing  wayfarer.  The 
Tembili,  which  is  a  very  well-formed,  handsome  nut,  of 
oval  form  and  bright  rich  orange  tint,  is  usually 
selected  for  this  purpose ;  there  are  also  sub-varieties 
of  this  nut.  The  Nawasi  is  slightly  heart-shaped,  of 
lighter  colour  than  the  preceding,  and  bears  an  edible 
husk.  When  the  outer  skin  is  stripped  off,  the  rind 
within  turns  to  a  pale  red  colour  aud  is  fit  for  use. 
There  is  another  kind  which  bears  a  somewhat  small 
and  round  nut,  but  in  colour  much  like  the  Tembili. 
The  fourth  description  is  the  common  cocoa-nut,  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 

In  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  there  are  frequently 
preserved  specimens  of  what  has  been  called  the  double 
or  sea  cocoa-nut  (Ladoicea  seyckellariim),  and  in  old 
days  the  most  marvellous  medicinal  virtues  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  it,  and  nuts  of  this  kind  were  considered 
unfailing  antidotes  to  all  kinds  of  poison.  Their  origin 
was  veiled  in  obscurity,  as  those  obtained  were  either 
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picked  up  floating  at  sea,  or  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Maidive  Islands,  where  they  were  washed  by  the  tides 
and  currents.  At  one  time  the  most  extravagant  sums 
were  asked  and  obtained  for  them.  A  merchant  ship, 
with  her  freight  and  stores  complete,  has  been  given 
in  exchange  for  one.  Four  hundred  pounds  have  been 
refused,  and  it  is  recorded  tliat  the  Emperor  Hodolph  11. 
caused  an  offer  of  4,000  florins  to  be  made  for  one 
which  chanced  to  be  for  sale,  but  that  sum  being  con¬ 
sidered  insullicient,  the  precious  nut  passed  into  other 
hands.  The  natives  believed  that  the  trees  producing 
these  nuts  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were 
enchanted  palms,  which  vanished  the  instant  the  adven¬ 
turous  diver  attempted  to  reach  them ;  others  believed 
that  huge  griffins  resided  in  the.se  magic  groves,  visiting 
the  land  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  supping  on  elephants 
and  tigers,  and  spending  their  time  during  the  day  in 
luring  ships  within  their  reach,  when  they  at  once 
made  a  meal  of  the  mariners  navigating  them.  Instant 
death  was  the  portion  of  any  secretive  native  who  failed 
in  at  once  handing  over  to  the  king  such  nuts  as  he 
might  find  on  the  coast.  These,  when  sold  by  royal 
authority,  proved  by  no  means  an  insignificant  revenue. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  was  the  p.art  in  which  the  miracu¬ 
lous  medicinal  virtues  were  supposed  to  reside,  and  the 
most  ridiculous  and  anomalous  ingredients  were  mixeil 
with  it  for  use,  such  as  the  autlers  of  deer  poumled, 
ebony  raspings,  red  coral  dust,  and  several  other 
matters  equally  useless. 

These  once-coveted  treasures  are  now  by  no  means 
as  rare  as  they  used  to  be,  being  easy  of  obtainment  in 
the  Seychelle  Islands,  the  place  of  their  growth. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  description 
of  nut  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and  there  appears  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  thrive  there.  The  palm 
bearing  it  is  said  to  require  130  years  to  bring  it  to 
maturity;  this  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  about.  Cups 
made  from  the  shells  are  in  high  repute  amongst  the 
more  wealthy  natives  of  India,  by  whom  largo  sums 
arc  expended  in  gold  and  precious  stones  for  mounting 
and  ornamenting  them.  The  religious  mendicants  of 
Ceylon  set  a  high  value  on  these  shells,  and  use  them 
as  alms-boxes,  believing  that  there  is  some  attractive 
influence  possessed  by  the  nutshell,  which  irresistibly 
<lraw3  the  contributions  into  them.  If  this  were  really 
so,  how  great  would  become  the  demand  for  sea  cocoa- 
nuts,  even  in  this  enlightened  island !  In  favourable 
situations  the  palm  bearing  the  common  cocoa-nut 
grows  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  but  rarely 
exceeds  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

An  upright  cocoa-nut  tree  is  nearly  as  great  a  rarity 
as  a  black  rose  or  blue  dahlia ;  almost  every  angle  of 
inclination  may  be  seen  among  the  trees  forming  a 
grove,  the  prevailing  winds  often  influencing  their  line 
of  direction.  The  roughness  of  the  bark  covering  the 
trunk  throughout  its  length  is  caused  by  the  progressive 
falKng  off  of  the  fronds  or  leaves  as  the  tree  shoots 
upwards,  the  tufted  crown  alone  retaining  the  living 
foliage.  Here  the  graceful  fern-like  leaves  may  be 
seen  in  every  stage  of  growth  and  development,  the 
lower  tiers  drooping,  those  above  spreading  out  feather- 
like,  whilst  the  centre  stands  up  plume-like  in  all  its 
beauty.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters,  and  from  forty  or 


fifty  to  two  and  even  three  hundred  in  different  stages 
of  development  may  at  times,  by  careful  examination, 
be  counted  on  one  tree. 

Many  members  of  the  palm  family  produce  incredible 
numbers  of  blossoms  on  the  spathes,  which  arc  thro^vn 
up  .amongst  the  leaflets  of  the  crown.  'J’he  sago-palm 
of  the  Orinoco  has  been  s.aid  to  have  produced  eight 
thousand  fruits,  whilst  one  sp.athe  of  the  date-palm  has 
been  computed  to  contain  over  twelve  thousand  male 
flowers.  The  sp.athe  of  the  cocoa-palm  is  often  nearly 
four  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  circumference.  In 
favourable  seasons  these  plumes  of  flowers  are  shot 
forth  every  four  or  five  weeks ;  and  as  the  blossoms 
pass  away  the  young  nuts  are  formed  progressively, 
affording  a  store  from  which  a  hungry  or  thirsty  man 
may  proviile  and  refresh  himself  all  the  year  round. 

When  the  sap  of  the  palm  is  sought  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  toddy  and  some  other  products,  the  soft 
young  fronds,  together  with  the  flower-spathe,  are 
bound  together  with  lig.itures,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  blossoms.  A  puncture  is  then 
made  at  the  foot  of  the  spatbe  with  an  instrument 
called  a  todily-knife,  and  numerous  taps  administered 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cut  with  its  handle,  to  set 
tlie  sap  flowing.  An  eai  tlien  chatty-pot  is  then  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  cool,  sweet  juices 
of  the  tree  to  slowly  drain.  At  early  morn,  before  the 
sun  pours  down  his  consuming  rays,  the  toddy-draw'er 
with  monkey- like  agility  again  ascends  the  tree,  lowers 
down  his  well-filled  pot  at  the  end  of  a  string, 
and  replaces  it  Avith  an  empty  one.  From  two  to 
six  pints,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
other  conditional  circumstances,  are  gcner.ally  collected 
as  the  result  of  one  night's  running,  but  the  trees  thus 
treated  yield  no  fruit.  The  toddy  or  tarce  thus  ob¬ 
tained  was  the  p.alm-wine  of  the  poets.  Immediately 
after  collection  it  is  extremely  sweet  and  cool ;  in  the 
course  of  .a  very  few  hours  a  change  takes  place,  and 
a  pcculi  irly  agreeable  acidity  takes  the  place  of  its 
former  luscious  condition.  In  this  state  it  is  deliciously 
refreshing,  but  in  four-and-twenty  hours  it  becomes 
quite  sour. 

To  make  arrack,  or  “  rack,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
— so  celebrated  in  the  old  days  of  deep  potations,  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens,  and  ’‘crown  bowls  of  punch”  —  the 
toddy  is  fermented  and  distilled  An  inferior  spirit 
is  often  made  from  both  rice  and  sugar,  being  merely 
flavoured  with  cocoa-nut  juice,  but  the  imposture  is 
e.asily  detected  by  the  experienced.  Vinegar  is  m.ade 
by  allowing  the  toddy  to  stand  in  earthen  jars,  fitted 
with  covers,  for  about  a  month ;  the  liquid,  after  being 
carefully  strained,  is  replaced  in  the  jars,  and  a  little 
reil  pepper,  a  small  piece  of  the  fruit  of  the  gamboge- 
tree,  and  a  pod  or  seed-vessel  of  the  horseradish,  which 
in  the  East  is  a  tree  (Hi.pertanthera  moringa),  are  added 
to  each  vessel  of  fluid.  In  about  five  weeks,  vinegar  of 
most  excellent  quality  is  the  result  From  the  sap, 
before  ferment.ation,  when  boiled  to  a  syrup  with  quick¬ 
lime,  and  roughly  crystallised,  the  material  known  as 
Jaggery,  or  native  sugar,  is  made.  Great  quantities  of 
this  are  both  exported  and  consumed  where  it  is  made, 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  confec¬ 
tionery. 
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No.  337.  Waistband  and 
basque  of  black  glace  silk, 
trimmed  with  bows  and 
flutings,  to  wear  over  a 
black  silk  dress  to  simu¬ 
late  a  paletot. 


335. — Muslin  Mantle. 

This  mantle  is  made  of 
muslin  for  a  summer  toilet. 
It  is  composed  of  a  kind 
of  circular  looped  up  be¬ 
hind,  and  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  narrow 
band,  passed  through  slits 
under  the  arms  to  simulate 
long  hanging  sleeves,  upon 
which  arc  placed  satin 
bows  to  correspond  with 
the  one  behind.  The 
whole  garment  is  edged 
with  a  deep  flounce  of 
Spanish  lace  and  insertion 
divided  by  a  cross-strip  of 
satin. 


338.— Muslin  Bodice. 


Muslin  bodice  trimmed 
with  embroidered  blonde 
and  satin  strips,  forming 
a  circular  pelerine  at  the 
back.  Sleeve  gathered  in 
at  the  armhole,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  standing- 
up  fluting  at  the  wrist. 


339  to  342. 
Walking  Costumes. 


336  &  337. — Waistbands 
WITH  Basques. 

No.  336.  Waistband  and 
basque  of  grey  silk,  edged 
with  fringe,  to  wear  with 
a  dress  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial. 


Nos.  339  and  340.  Tho 
Madclaine  walking  cos¬ 
tume.  Skirt  and  tight- 
litting  jacket  of  violet- 
coloured  leno.  The  skirt 


335. Musun  Mantle. 


339.— Madelaine  Costume  (Front). 


340. — Madelaine  Costume  (Back). 
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sash,  and  under¬ 
skirt  of  white 
and  violet  striped 
leno.  The  under¬ 
skirt  is  scalloped 
out  and  bound 
with  violet  braid 
round  the 
bottom. 

Nos.  341  and 
342.  The  Cou- 


336. — ^Waistband  wrm  Basque. 


337. — Waistband  with  Basque. 


cordia  walking  costume  of  finely 
striped  white  and  mauve  sultana. 
Dress  trimmed  with  four  narrow 
flounces,  put  on  with  a  heading, 
and  mantle  with  square  basques 
botli  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
A  waistband  is  worn  over  the 
mantle  ;  it  is  fastened  at  the 
back  with  a  puff  and  oval  tassels, 
edged  with  a  fluting. 


is  trimmed  with  two  gathered 
flounces,  each  headed  with  three 
rouleaux,  all  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  looped  up  on  each 
side  with  a  bow  of  white  and 
violet  striped  leno.  The  jacket 
is  short  at  the  back,  and  forms 
pointed  lappets  in  front;  it  is 
trimmed  round  with  a  fluting 
and  three  rouleaux.  Chemisette, 


;i38.— Musun  Bodice, 
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AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
T'^ISri'ORS  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  its 
»  new  abode,  Burlington  House,  will  find  a  very 
agreeable  change  from  what  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition  used  to  be  in  Trafalgar-square.  There  is  more 
space,  and  the  pictures  are  better  displayed.  They 
are  not  hung  out  of  sight,  they  reach  neither  to  the 
ceiling  nor  the  floor,  and  although  some  aspirants  for 
fame  would  rather  have  their  works  hung  any- 
wha:e  in  the  Academy  than  not  hung  at  all,  the  public 
will  enjoy  the  change,  and  there  will  be  a  decrease  in 
the  Academy  headache. 

All  the  arraugements  are  good.  Passing  a  com¬ 
fortable  refreshment-room,  the  visitor  ascends  the 
stairs  and  enters  the  vestibule ;  this  leads  to  the  central 
hall,  beyond  which  is  the  Sculpture  (iallery.  To  the 
left  of  the  vestibule  on  entering  is  Gallery  No.  1 ;  this 
gallery  communicates  with  a  second,  to  the  right  of 
which  a  door  leads  to  the  largest  room  in  the  suite 
(No.  3).  This  gives  entrance  to  No.  4,  thence  to 
No.  5,  and  from  that  to  the  Sculpture  Gallery.  Cross¬ 
ing  this  gallery  the  visitor  enters  No.  0,  leading  to 
No.  7,  communicating  with  No.  8,  devoted  to  water¬ 
colour  drawings;  this,  again,  to  No.  9,  filled  with 
paintings  and  crayon  drawings,  and  to  No.  10,  which 
leads  straight  into  the  vestibule.  To  the  right  of  the 
central  hall  is  the  Lecture-room,  filled  chiefly  with 
miniatures,  engravings,  and  architectural  drawings. 
The  numbers  of  the  pictures  follow  from  left  to  right, 
the  first  nmnber  being  over  the  door. 

In  these  days,  when  women’s  rights  arc  being  so 
volubly  insisted  on,  the  schools  of  art  are  happily 
far  removed  from  the  arena  of  debate.  Here,  at 
least,  the  woman  stands  on  an  equality  with  the  man ; 
she  may  draw  and  paint,  though  she  must  net  doctor 
and  physic;  she  may  be  eloquent  on  canvas  though 
denied  a  place  in  Parliament,  and  she  avails  herself  of 
the  opportunity  admirably  in  this  current  exhibition. 
But  perhaps  even  here  there  may  be  some  daughters  of 
Eve  who  owe  a  spite  to  sons  of  Adam.  The  lectures 
on  anatomy  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  closed  against 
women ;  can  they  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of 
students  in  the  Academy  ?  How  long  is  it  since  there 
was  a  lady  elected  to  the  dignity  of  Royal  Academician  ? 
Why  shouM  they  not  be?  Ah,  these  men,  “dressed  in 
a  little  brief  authority,"  and  thereby  bringing  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  angels,  how  unwilling  to  admit  our  equality ! 
and  as  for  pre-eminence,  they  tacitly  claim  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  even  in  such  matters  as  suspicion,  envy,  and 
jealousy.  Vanitas  et  vanitatiim. 

Among  the  lady  contributors  to  the  exhibition  we 
give,  as  in  loyal  duty  bound,  the  first  place  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise,  who  contributes 
an  excellent  bust  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Imme¬ 
diately  below  this  interesting  work  is  a  marble  medal¬ 
lion,  by  Miss  S.  Durant,  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Miss  S.  Durant  also  exhibits  the 
two  children  “Liby  and  Arthur,"  of  ilarmaduke 
Brooking,  Esq.,  and  a  captivating  figure  of  Ruth. 
Among  other  ladies  beneath  whose  tools 

"  The  chiselled  marble  int  j  life  crows  warm,” 
we  may  notice  Mrs.  Cholmely.  The  three  works  she 


exhibits,  “  Victor  Victrix,”  the  Queen  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  “  Saldanha,"  are  alike  admirable  in  de¬ 
sign  and  execution.  “  The  Faithful  Friends,”  by  Miss 
Morgan,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Hill  sends  the  model  for  a  colossal  statue  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  a  very  able  work,  also  a  marble  bust  of 
David  Octavius  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 
Mrs.  Thornycroft  has  a  spirited  figure  of  a  young 
cricketer.  Miss  Fellows  has  capital  likenesses  of  the 
late  Richard  Cobden  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill ;  and  Miss 
C.  Nottidge  has  a  graceful  composition  under  the  title 
“  April.” 

Last  year  280  specimens  of  sculpture  were  exhibited ; 
the  number  this  year  is  179 ;  last  year  the  number  of 
specimens  exhibited  by  lady  artists  in  stone  was 
22 ;  this  year  it  is  but  13  I  AVhat  are  our  ladies 
thinking  of  ? — love — pudding-making — stocking-darn¬ 
ing— small-beer  chronicles?  Sure  it  is  not  a  good  sign ; 
all  honour  to  those  who  with  hammer  and  chisel  have 
said  their  say,  but  they  are  the  few. 

Come  into  the  picture-rooms  and  see  how  we  shall 
fare  there.  Who  is  that  pale-faced,  patient  youngster 
(20),  a  patriot  who  has  loved  his  country  better  than 
life  ?  Thanks  for  this  pathetic  picture  to  Madame  E. 
Jerichau.  Here,  in  the  dusty  summer,  are  some  horses 
cooling  their  fetlocks  (25) ;  they  are  the  painting  of  | 
Mrs.  O.  Newcomen,  and  they  arc  admirably  done; 
second  not  at  all,  but  equal,  to  the  fine  atmospherical 
colouring  of  Mrs.  E.  Hopkins  in  her  “Canoes  in  a  Fog 
(41)  on  Lake  Superior.”  It  is  not  a  dense  fog,  like  the 
Red  Sea  total  attributed  to  several  artists  as  the  exodus 
and  pursuit  —  Israelites  gone  and  gipsies  drowned — 
nothing  but  the  red  waters  left.  We  can  see  the 
canoes,  and  the  whole  thing  is  very  clever.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  drapery  (49)  by  Miss  I.  Escombe,  a  won¬ 
derfully  clover  bit  of  painting ;  and  having  seen  these 
in  Gallery  No.  1,  we  turn  into  GaUery  No.  2. 

Whose  is  this  pleasant  face  and  quiet  habit,  child  of 
the  fatherland,  child  of  the  motherland  (Go),  a  German 
girl,  a  devotional  girl? 

“  Droben  stehet  die  Kapelle, 

Schauct  still  in’s  Thai  binab.” 

“  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  house, 
and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth.”  It  is  a 
clover  composition  by  Miss  Pockels.  It  is  the  only 
feminine  contribution  to  Gallery  No.  2. 

In  Gallery  No.  3  Miss  Starr  gives  us  a  very  nice 
picture,  with  the  title  “  Pensativa”  (112),  and  .Madame 
E.  Jerichau  contributes  a  charming  picture,  quiet,  but 
full  of  colour  (ICC),  representing  an  Italian  girl 
spinning. 

In  Gallery  No.  4  we  find  a  remarkable  picture  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  (2ll),  founded  on  a  passage  in  Miss 
Strickland’s  Lia  x  of  the  Queens  of  Erii/laud,  and  entitled 
“  Scene  from  the  Childhood  of  the  Old  Pretender.” 
The  poor  unfortunate  €inigr€s  who  are  offering  their 
homage  to  the  little  prince  are  wcU  grouped,  and  the 
figure  of  the  boy  is  inimitable.  A  picture  called 
“  Oleander  ”  (239),  by  Miss  A.  F.  Mutrie,  and  we  turn 
out  of  Gallery  No.  4. 

In  Gallery  No.  5  figures  another  picture,  very 
cleverly  done  (209),  by  Miss  Mutrie. 
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We  cross  the  vestibule  to  Gallery  No.  6,  and  in-  | 
stantly  light  on  a  wonderfully  studied,  though  appa¬ 
rently  unstudied,  composition  by  Miss  Banks.  A 
simple  figure,  but  full  of  life  (339),  a  woman  looking 
at  a  picture : — 

“  The  smile  that  from  the  picture  beams 
Is  mirrored  in  her  face, 

As  a  bright  thought  that  moves  the  heart 
Lends  to  the  lips  a  grace.” 

Further  on  we  have  (387)  Miss  Mutrie’s  picture  of 
“Summer,”  wherefrom  you  may  scent  the  smell  of  flowers 
and  feel  the  pleasant  breeze.  Mrs.  M.  llobbinson  gives 
us  a  quaint  but  telling  picture  (410)  with  the  title 
“  Our  Own  Correspondent.” 

In  Gallery  7  the  same  talented  painter — who  can 
write  paintress,  authoress? — sure  it  were  as  well  to 
write  makeress ! — gives  us  a  beautiful  painting  founded 
on  a  passage  in  the  correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole 
(433) — three  pretty  women  in  a  shell-like  retreat — 
sweet  nymphs  of  the  grove  or  fountain  :  “  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton  and  Richmond  and 
Lady  Ailesbury  dined  here ;  there  never  was  so  pretty 
a  sight  as  to  see  them  all  sitting  in  the  shell.”  To  this 
gallery  Miss  Starr  contributes  “A  Fairy  Tale”  (4G4), 
exquisitely  natural.  Here  also  Miss  Wells  presents  us 
with  a  thoroughly  homely  and  lifelike  picture  (501), 
“At  Needlework  in  the  Garden.” 

Among  the  water-colour  drawings  chiefly  arranged 
in  Gallery  No.  8,  in  the  rear  of  tlie  Lecture-room,  we 
find  a  large  number  of  ladies’  works.  “  The  Pathway 
through  the  tVood”  (509),  by  Miss  II.  M.  Stigand,  is 
thoroughly  natural ;  the  wood  is  a  vrood,  and  not  so 
many  “  sets”  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  “  Contended ” 
(511)  is  a  charming  bit  by  Mrs.  Backhouse ;  and  (518) 
“  Greenfield  Lane,  Gloucestershire,”  by  Miss  H.  Baker, 
is  delightful.  Miss  S.  Wilkes  is  almost,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  equal  to  Turner  in  her  “  View  of  Hampstead 
Heath”  (522),  and  the  “Study  of  a  Head”  (527),  by 
Miss  C.  Phillott,  is  a  gem.  Mrs.  Rossiter,  happy 
with  her  birds,  gives  us  (545)  “A  Greenfinch  and  a 
Chaffinch”  who  need  but  song  to  make  them  alive,  and 
her  “  Swallow”  (547)  but  motion  to  make  it  fly  away. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith  sends  “A  Village  Scene”  (555),  and 
Mrs.  A.  Riviere  (556)  “  A  Bit  of  Spring they  are 
both  capital.  Miss  Rayner  shows  us  in  its  true  colours 
“The  Black  Gate,  Newcastle”  (571).  Mi-ss  Warren 
cleverly  depicts  “Evening”  (577).  Miss  Wilkes  also 
gives  us  another  view  of  the  Heath  about  the  inclosuro 
of  which  there  is  such  a  pother  (586),  and  a  splendid 
bit  of  colouring  called  “Reaping-time  in  Berkshire” 
(580).  Miss  Salvin  sends  “  A  View  near  Lynchmere, 
Sussex”  (585).  Miss  Mutrie’s  “Camellias”  are  fresh 
and  beautiful  (ij88).  Mrs.  Naftel’s  “Musing”  (613)  is 
characteristically  thoughtful.  “  Pickling  Peaches  (614), 
by  Miss  Thornycroft,  is  well  done ;  we  may  also  mention 
with  favour  Mrs.  Duffield’s  “  Roses”  (620),  and  Miss 
Brown’s  interesting  and  lifelike  picture  (619),  “At  the 
Opera.”  Mrs.  Charretie  has  a  very  clever  picture,  alto¬ 
gether  feminine  (641),  with  a  motto  from  Addison — 
“  Women  are  armed  with  fans,  as  men  with  swords,  and 
sometimes  do  more  execution  with  them.”  “The 
Market  Place,  Dunster”  (650),  is  an  excellent  bit  of 
painting,  as  is  also  Mrs.  Bodichon’s  (686)  “  Dirty 


Weather  off  St.  Leonard’s -on-the-Sea.”  The  portrait 
of  Henry  IVarren,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours  (670),  by  Mrs.  C.  Smith,  is 
a  masteipiece. 

In  Gallery  No.  9  we  have  a  delicious  sketch  by  Mrs. 
O.  Newcomen  (697),  under  the  title,  “A  Ride  in  a 
Cart.”  Mrs.  M.  E.  Freer’s  “  Hermia”  (706)  is  clever ; 
“Rhododendrons”  (789)  and  “Fruit”  (763),  by  Miss 
Mutrie,  are  both  excellent ;  Miss  Stannard’s  “  Grapes 
and  other  Fruit”  (752)  is  also  deserving  of  high  com¬ 
mendation  ;  there  is  another  “  Bunch  of  Grapes”  (780), 
by  Mrs.  B.  Dawson,  which  is  terribly  tempting  in  this 
sultry  weather.  Miss  R.  Solomon  s  picture  of  “  Helena 
and  Hermia”  (785)  is  remarkable  for  its  force  and 
colouring : — 

“  Oh !  and  is  all  forgot  ? 

All  schooldays’  friendship,  childhood’s  innocence  ? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 

Have,  with  our  needles,  created  both  one  flower ; 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds 
Had  been  incorporate.” 

In  Gallery  No.  10  we  have  “A  Study”  (822),  by  Miss 
A.  M.  Thornycroft,  and  a  delicious  bunch  of  black 
grapes  (892),  by  Miss  E.  II.  Stannard. 

Among  the  miniatures  are  several  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens,  full  of  force  and  colour  and  cx(^uisitely  stipled. 
Miss  M.  Tekusch  contributes  (1026,  1027)  portraits  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bramston  and  his  lady ;  also  (1052) 
a  charming  portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Gee ;  also  portraits 
(1062,  1069,  1070)  of  Captain  Brand,  Captain  Robert¬ 
son,  and  John,  son  of  Sir  W.  Forbes  of  Craigievar, 
also  (1138)  of  Lady  Forbes,  iliss  Dixon  has  portraits 
of  (1029)  the  Hon.  Arthur  A.  Capel,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex ;  (1030)  Countess  Brownlow ;  (1043)  Oswald 
Streatfeild;  (1051)  Ellen,  daughter  of  W.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  of  Alton ;  (1055)  Mrs.  Charles  Ellis,  and  (1061) 
Lady  Archibald  Campbell.  Mrs.  Samwell  (1032)  has  a 
pretty  sketch  of  Stella ;  and  Miss  Samw’ort  (1131)  has 
an  effective  pen-and-ink  sketch  entitled  “  Evening ;” 
Mrs.  Charretie  (1015)  has  also  an  attractive  picture, 
full  of  young  life,  with  the  motto— 

“  Cliildhood !  happiest  stage  of  life, 

IToo  from  care  and  free  from  strife.” 

The  ladies  in  the  present  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
have  shown  no  want  of  skill.  The  majority  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit ;  but  they  do  not  figure 
so  numerously  as  in  last  year  s  show.  T’he  number  of 
paintings  exhibited  by  lady  artists  last  year  was  eighty ; 
this  year  we  have  but  sixty-eight.  Taking  into  account 
the  sculpture  also,  we  have  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
less  works  by  the  hands  of  lady  artists  than  we  had 
last  year.  How  is  this?  Can  it  be  that  Royal 
Academicians  have  been  severer  in  their  adjudications, 
or  that  they  have  occupied  so  much  wall-space  them¬ 
selves  as  to  inconvenience  the  ladies?  We  cannot 
believe  either  conclusion.  A  lord  has  written  very 
angrily  to  the  Tinus  because  his  picture  has  been  re¬ 
jected,  but  no  lady  has  written  to  say  anything  of  the 
sort.  No ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ladies,  to  be  mended, 
we  trust,  next  year. 

The  cry  of  the  “rejected”  has  been  heard,  and  a 
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supplementary  exhibition  of  the  paintings  not  accepted 
by  those  in  authority  at  the  R.  A.  is  to  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Benson’s  rooms  in  Bond-street.  Amongst  so  many 
pictures  unable  to  find  a  place  on  the  walls  of  Burling¬ 
ton  House  there  were  necessarily  many  as  worthy  of 
the  honour  of  appearing  there  as  those  which  were 
actually  hung.  'The  notices  that  have  appeared  during 
the  last  few  weeks  support  this  view,  and  it  has  become 
a  question  amongst  a  great  many  artists  whether  there 
ought  not  every  year  to  be  an  exhibition  supplementary 
to  and  besides  the  Royal  Academy. 


EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

MONG  the  geniuses  to  whom  so  much  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  taste  for  Italian  music  in  this  country  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  due,  may  be  reckoned  Francesco 
Gcminiani,  a  native  of  Lucca,  who  came  to  London  in 
1714,  and  gained  considerable  fame  by  his  admirable 
performance  on  the  violin,  which  instrument  he  had 
studied  under  both  Scarlatti  and  Corelli.  He  wrote 
and  published  a  great  many  works  for  the  violin  during 
his  long  residence  in  England,  where,  indeed,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
great  painter  Salvator  Rosa,  and  other  instances,  the 
twin  arts  of  painting  and  music  were  allied  in  him.  So 
passionately  fond  was  Geminiani  of  painting  and  of 
pictures,  that  to  purchase  the  latter  he  involved  liiinsclf 
in  ruinous  expenses,  and  was  at  one  time  glad  to  secure 
his  person  from  arrest  by  getting  the  Earl  of  Essex  to 
enrol  him  in  the  list  of  his  domestics,  as  noblemen  had 
then  the  privilege  of  extending  protection  from  arrest 
to  their  servants.  But,  however  reckless  ho  miglit  be 
in  some  respects,  that  ho  was  not  without  principle  is 
shown  from  the  circumstance  that  a  rather  lucrative 
post,  that  of  master  of  the  state  music  in  Ireland, 
becoming  vacant,  the  carl  obtained  the  promise  of  it 
for  him  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  told  Geminiani 
that  his  troubles  were  at  an  end,  .os  he  might  consider 
himself  provided  for  for  life.  This  was  joyful  news  to 
the  poor  artist,  but  when  he  found  that  the  post  could 
not  be  held  by  a  Catholic,  he  at  once  relinquished  all 
hope  of  it,  saying  that,  however  great  his  need,  no 
prospect  of  temporal  advancement  would  induce  him 
to  renounce  the  creed  in  which  he  had  been  baptised 
and  brought  up. 

Geminiani  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country, 
in  the  Lent  of  1748.  what  he  styled  a  “Concerto 
Spirituale,”  the  foundation  of  the  present  oratoiio 
which  now  draws  crowds  to  tlic  Halls  of  Exeter  and 
St.  James.  The  experiment,  being  novel,  proved  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  and  its  promoter  rcajreil  a  consider¬ 
able  harvest  of  money;  but  in  spite  of  this  temporary 
gleam  of  fortune,  trials  and  disajipointiuents  followed 
him  to  the  end  of  his  days  'J  he  situation  in  Ireland 
which  his  religious  opinions  had  prevented  his  accepting 
being  filled  by  a  pupil  of  his,  Geminiani  went  to 
Dublin  on  a  visit  to  him.  While  there  the  inamisciipt 
of  a  very  elaborate  work  on  music  which  lie  hail  spent 
many  years  in  compiling,  and  which  he  shortly  intended 
to  publish,  was  stolen  from  him,  and  this  heavy  and 
irreparable  loss  preyed  so  deeply  on  his  mind  that  he 


sank  under  the  blow,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-three. 

The  foreign  performers,  chiefly  on  the  violin,  who 
came  to  England  at  this  period  being  few  in  number, 
and  their  talent  considered  rare,  they  were  humoured 
and  petted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  their  con¬ 
certs  most  frequently  took  place  at  the  house  of  some 
distinguished  nobleman  or  lady  patroness.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  Fox  Lane,  afterwards  the  Countess  of 
Bingley,  a  distinguished  leader  of  ton,  having  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  La  Siguora  Mingotti,  a  famous 
singer  who  had  just  appeared  at  the  new  Italian  Opera 
House  in  the  Ilaymarket,  then  called  the  King's  I 
Theatre,  used,  when  a  benefit  was  on  the  tapis  for  her  I 
prolnjif,  to  insist  on  all  her  friends  who  had  been  P 
favoured  with  invitations  to  her  private  concerts  1 
taking  tickets.  “  Come,”  she  would  say,  with  the 
peremptoriness  of  a  highwayman  on  the  road,  “  give 
me  five  guineas and  the  demand  was  usually  com-  . 
plied  with.  This  Signora  Mingotti  subsequently  | 
embarked  with  Giardini,  the  violinist,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Italian  Opera  House,  and,  like  mj.ny  others, 
was  by  the  speculation  brought  to  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Another  eminent  performer,  named  Giornovichi,  a 
native  of  Palermo,  visited  London  between  1792-6, 
and  his  performance  on  his  instrument,  the  violin,  the  E 
style  of  which  is  described  as  singularly  simple  and 
popular,  as  well  as  graceful  and  elegant,  gained  him 
great  notoriety,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  also  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

He  had  not,  however,  it  would  seem,  acquired  as 
much  mastery  over  his  temper  as  over  his  violin,  for 
happening  to  get  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  noto¬ 
rious  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  was  himself  a  good 
musician  and  violinist,  besides  enjoying  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  expert  swordsman  of  his  day,  he  had 
the  temerity  to  strike  him  in  the  face.  The  chevalier, 
with  the  moderation  of  a  truly  brave  man,  turned 
round  to  a  bystander,  and  quietly  said — “  J’airae  trop 
son  talent  pour  me  battre  avee  lui.”  Giornovichi  had, 
however,  soon  to  encounter  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
person  of  a  young  violinist  from  Piedmont,  named 
V’iotti,  who  excited  great  admiration  both  in  Paris  and 
London  by  the  grand  and  expressive  style  of  his  com¬ 
positions,  as  well  as  by  his  masterly  performance. 
Similar  traits  of  petulance,  not  to  say  arrogance,  of 
disposition  arc  also  related  of  him.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  honoured  with  a  royal  command  to  play  at  a 
concert  at  Versailles.  Just  as  he  had  begun  his  solo, 
to  which  the  crowded  and  brilliant  assembly  was  listen¬ 
ing  with  breathless  attention,  there  was  a  stir  among 
the  audience,  occasioned  by  the  entry  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois.  Viotti  was  so  indignant  at  the  interruption 
that  he  immediately  j^ut  his  violin  under  his  arm  and 
stalked  out  of  the  room.  His  biograjiher  says  that  he 
made  a  icsolution  never  again  to  peilorm  in  2Jublic  in 
France,  and  finnly  adhered  to  it. 

'J'he  storms  of  the  Revolution  drove  him,  in  1790,  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  Ix)ndon,  where  his  genius  and  talents 
jirocuicd  him  as  cnthusiiistic  a  reception  as  he  had 
2nocured  in  France.  He  not  oidy  a2peared  at  the  | 
nobility’s  concerts,  but  also  became  leader  of  the  I 
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orchestra  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  of  which  theatre 
he  had  besides  some  share  in  the  management.  But 
the  calm  of  poor  Viotti’s  prosperous  career  was  ruffled 
by  one  of  those  unexpected  events  arising  from  the 
then  disturbed  state  of  political  affairs.  It  was  while 
he  was  one  evening  enjoying  himself  in  the  society  of 
his  friends  that  an  order  from  the  government  to  quit 
England  immediately  reached  him,  and  Viotti  being  a 
man  of  most  sensitive  mind,  as  well  as  quiet  and  gentle 
character,  the  circumstance  was  a  blow  to  his  feelings 
from  which  it  was  long  before  he  recovered.  He 
took  up  his  residence,  when  banished,  so  to  speak,  from 
England,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  and  there  he 
wrote,  among  other  compositions,  his  celebrated  work 
so  well  known  among  musicians  as  his  Six  Duets  Con- 
certante  for  two  violins,  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
says — “  Cet  ouvrage  est  le  fruit  du  loisir  quo  le  mal- 
heur  me  procure;  quclques  morceaux  ont  etc  dictes 
par  la  peine,  d’autres  par  I’espoir.”  (This  work  is  the 
fruit  of  the  leisure  purchased  for  me  by  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  some  pieces  were  dictated  by  sorrow,  others  by 
hope.) 

Unlike  the  generality  of  foreigners,  Viotti  had  be¬ 
come  greatly  attached  to  London,  in  which  city  he  felt 
himself,  as  it  were,  naturalised.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  return  and  end  his  days 
there. 

The  first  foreign  lady  singer  of  any  note  of  whom  wo 
hear  as  performing  at  concerts  was  named  Marghcrita 
de  I’Epine,  and  she  naturally  became  very  celebrated, 
and  we  find  was  advertised  in  the  journals  of  the  day 
as  “the  Italian  woman  that  is  lately  come  over,  that  is 
so  celebrated  for  her  singing.”  As  she  arrived  in  this 
country  in  company  with  a  German  musician  of  the 
name  of  Grcber,  she  was  lampooned  by  the  satirists, 
the  Punches  and  Tomahawks  of  the  period,  as  “  Greber’s 
Peg.”  She  appears  to  have  been  a  very  talented 
singer,  as  also  a  great  performer  on  the  harpsichord. 
That  her  external  appearance  was  not  on  a  par  with 
her  mental  qualities  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that 
her  husband,  who  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
English  composer.  Dr.  Pepusch,  to  whom,  later  in  life, 
and  after  nearly  forty  years’  residence  in  this  country, 
she  united  herself,  was  wont  to  bestow  on  her  the  un¬ 
flattering  sobriquet  of  “  Ilccate.”  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  mention  that  she  was  no  undowered  bride,  as  she 
brought  her  husband  a  fortune  of  ton  thousand  pounds, 
the  fruit  of  her  own  professional  earnings.  This  lady, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  musical  genius,  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  the  yet  more  inestimable  one  of  a  calm  and 
amiable  disposition,  yet  seems  doomed  to  have  been 
a  butt  for  the  shafts  of  satire  and  disrespect ;  for  there 
is  an  allusion  to  her  in  Swift’s  letters  to  Stella,  couched 
in  the  coarse  t«.  ais  of  which  the  witty  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  so  often  availed  himself : — “  August  Cth,  1711. 
We  have  a  music  meeting  in  our  town  (Windsor)  to¬ 
night.  I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  there  was 
Marqarita,  and  her  sister,  and  another  drab,  and  a  parcel 
of  fiddlers.  I  was  weary,  and  would  not  go  to  the 
meeting,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  because  I  heard  it  was 
a  great  assembly,” 

The  next  female  singer  of  eminence  was  an  English¬ 
woman,  Mrs.  Tofts,  who  greatly  distinguished  herself 


in  some  of  the  earliest  English  operas,  which  were  more 
in  the  style  of  wlat  we  should  now  call  operettas  than 
the  grand  five-act  lyric  productions  of  Rossini,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Verdi,  &c.  Her  most  celebrated  successors  were, 
however,  the  notorious  rival  prima  donne,  Cuzzoni  and 
Faustina,  whoso  antagonistic  claims  to  public  favour 
and  patronage  were  the  occasion  of  feuds  and  emeiites 
more  astonishing  than  we  can  conceive  even  in  this 
age  of  idolatry  for  operatic  pets.  In  these  hot  con¬ 
tentions  the  ladies  were,  of  course,  the  principal  com¬ 
batants  and  champions,  and  articles  of  dress  were 
named  after  their  respective  heroines,  as  they  have 
since  been  in  our  own  time  after  Jenny  Lind  and 
“  The  Colleen  Pawn.”  One  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
time,  rejoicing  in  the  still  familiar  title  of  the  London 
Journal,  mentions  among  its  records  one  of  these  oft- 
recurring  contests: — “  A  great  disturbance  happened 
at  the  opera,  occasioned  by  the  partisans  of  the  two 
rival  singers,  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina.  The  contention, 
at  first,  was  only  carried  on  by  hissing  on  one  side, 
and  clapping  on  the  other ;  but  proceeded  at  length  to 
the  melodious  use  of  catcalls  and  other  accompani¬ 
ments,  which  manifested  the  zeal  of  the  illustrious 
assembly.  The  Princess  Caroline  was  there ;  but 
neither  her  royal  highness’s  presence  nor  the  laws  of 
decorum  could  restrain  the  glorious  ardour  of  the 
combatants.”  As  for  “  the  (sweet-throated)  subjects 
of  these  quarrels,”  they  became  even  more  personal 
in  their  attacks  upon  each  other,  and  it  is  said  each  of 
the  rival  singers  left  on  the  fair  features  of  her  oppo¬ 
nent  striking  proofs  of  their  hostility.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  operas  of  the  immortal  German  com¬ 
poser,  Handel,  were  coming  into  vogue,  and  acquiring 
that  fame  which  is  undying.  It  was  in  his  opera  of 
Otho,  which  was  very  popular  at  the  time,  that 
Cuzzoni  made  her  first  appearance  in  1723,  and  Faus¬ 
tina  debuted  three  years  after  in  his  Alessandro. 
The  airs  and  assumption  of  these  singers,  who  were 
so  spoiled  by  flattery  and  adulation,  were  not  only  a 
soui'ce  of  constant  annoyance  to  a  man  of  his  firm  and 
straightforward  character,  but  were  frequently  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  proper  performance  of  his  mighty  com¬ 
positions  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the 
most  summary  measures  for  enforcing  compliance  with 
his  wishes.  On  one  occasion,  Cuzzoni,  at  a  reheirsal 
of  one  of  Handel’s  operas,  refused,  on  some  trivial  pre¬ 
text,  to  sing  one  of  the  airs  allotted  to  her:  Handel 
first  administered  a  sound  rating  to  her  for  her  per¬ 
verse  folly,  and  then  taking  her  round  the  waist 
threatened,  if  she  persisted  in  it,  to  throw  her  out  of 
the  window  !  Fancy  Jlr.  Mapleson  or  Mr.  Gye  adopting 
such  extreme  measures  with  the  Faustina  or  Cuzzoni 
of  their  establishment  1 

The  managers  of  the  opera,  who  might  well  have 
sung  from  the  famous  piece  just  then  so  popular,  “  How 
happy  could  I  be  with  either  1”  beginning  to  find  out 
that  they  might  have  too  much  of  even  such  a  good 
thing  as  two  Italian  opera  singers  at  a  time,  hit  upon 
a  plan  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them.  They  bound,  we  are 
told,  Cuzzoni  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  take  a  less 
salary  than  was  paid  to  her  rival,  and  then  agreed 
among  themselves  to  give  the  latter  just  one  guinea 
more.  Cuzzoni  remained  firm  to  the  oath  which  she 
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had  taken,  and  returned  to  her  own  country,  where, 
sad  to  say,  she  died  some  years  after  in  extreme 
indigence  at  Bologna.  Her  voice  having  failed  her, 
she  had  been  for  some  years  reduced  to  earning  a 
precarious  existence  as  a  button-maker.  In  striking 
contrast  was  the  fate  of  her  more  fortunate  contempo¬ 
rary  and  rival,  Faustina,  who  married  the  distinguished 
musician,  Hasse,  whom  Dr.  Burney  styles  “  the  most 
learned,  elegant,  and  natural  composer  of  his  age,”  and 
died  in  ease  and  affluence  at  Venice,  her  birthplace,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety.  This  period,  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  often  called  the 
Augustan  age  of  Italian  music,  which,  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  maintained  its  ground,  especially  in  the 
dramatic  style,  against  tlie  German  school,  though  the 
latter  was  assiduously  struggling  for  pre-eminence. 

Benedetto  Marcello,  an  Italian  composer,  a  native  of 
Venice,  is  remarkable  not  only  for  his  musical  compo¬ 
sitions — >vhich  were  very  numerous,  and  included  a 
musical  setting  of  the  first  fifty  of  the  Psalms,  a  work 
greatly  esteeuied  among  musicians,  full  of  expressive 
melody  and  admirably-modulated  harmonies — but  also 
for  his  literary  productions.  Marcello  was  a  dramatic 
poet  of  more  than  average  talent,  and  a  satirist  of  keen 
and  pungent  humour.  There  is  a  most  amusing  satire 
written  by  him,  entitled  “  Teatro  alia  Modo;  or,  an  easy 
and  certain  method  of  composing  and  performing  Italian 
operas  after  the  modem  manner,”  in  which  the  biting 
hits  levelled  at  the  poets,  composers,  and  singers  of 
1720,  seem  nearly  as  applicable  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  operatic  stage.  In  one  part  the  satirical  censor 
counsels  his  dramatic  author  to  “compose  his  poem 
verse  by  verse,  without  giving  himself  any  trouble  as 
to  the  action,  in  order  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
spectator  to  comprehend  the  plot,  and  that  curiositij 
may  thus  be  kept  alive  to  the  end  of  the  piece,  but  above  all 
things  not  to  forget  to  close  the  piece  tcith  a  brilliant 
and  magnificent  scene,  terminating  in  a  grand  chorus  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  manager.  He  will 
also  have  recourse  as  frequently  as  possible  to  the  dagger, 
to  poison,  to  earthquakes,  spectres,  and  incantations. 
All  these  expedients  arc  admirable  ;  they  cost  but  little, 
and  produce  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  public.”  So  much 
for  the  satirist’s  instructions  to  the  librettist ;  those  to 
the  composer  arc  very  similar.  He  counsels  him  “  not 
to  read  the  poem  before  setting  it  to  music,  for  fear  of 
overloading  his  imagination  and  oppressing  his  genius. 
He  will  compose  the  music  verse  by  verse,  and  will  not 
fail  to  adjust  to  the  words  such  airs  as  he  has  composed 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  even  though  the  metre  and 
the  expression  should  be  at  perfect  variance  with  his 
ideas.  He  will  be  careful  to  produce  no  airs  but  such 
as  are  accompanied  by  the  whole  orchestra,  for  in  order 
to  compose  in  tlic  modern  taste  it  is  indispensable, 
above  all  things,  to  make  plenty  of  noise.  As  to  the 
singers,  they  should  take  care  never  to  practise 
solfaing,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  old-fashioned 
custom  of  singing  in  tune  and  time,  both  of  which  things 
are  at  absolute  variance  with  the  taste  of  the  day.  And 
not  only  will  they  change  the  time  of  the  airs,  but  also 
the  airs  themselves,  though  their  variations  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  bass  and  the  whole  of  the 
instruments.” 


It  is  edifying  to  notice  the  satire  levelled  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  against  the  abuses  of  the 
operatic  stage,  the  disunion  between  sense  and  sound, 
and  the  ficquent  conversion  of  the  musical  drama  into 
a  spectacle  for  the  display  of  scenic  and  stage  effects. 
There  was  a  celebrated  Neapolitan  composer  of  his  time, 
named  Ferez,  who  w'rote  with  equal  facility  and  success 
for  the  church  as  for  the  theatre.  At  the  latter 
establishments  some  of  his  productions  were  brought 
out  with  a  lavish  siilendour  that  seems  to  have  far 
surpassed  even  the  magnificent  mises-en-scines  of  our 
own  times.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  opening  of  a  new 
theatre  at  Lisbon  in  17bb,  an  opera  by  Terez,  entitled, 
Alessandro  nelle  Indie,  was  brought  out,  in  which  “  a 
troop  of  horse  and  a  Macedonian  phalanx"  were  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  together  with  Bucephalus,  the  con¬ 
queror's  horse,  who  was  trained  and  ridden  by  the 
king’s  riding-master,  “  and  pranced  in  time  to  a  grand 
march  composed  exjorsslg  for  him."  In  spite,  however,  of 
these  costly  adjuncts,  the  operas  of  Perez  are  forgotten, 
while  much  of  his  ecclesiastical  music,  which  is  replete 
with  sublimity  and  grandeur,  mingled  with  a  rich  flow 
of  ijure  Italian  melody,  survives.  Perez,  who  decidedly 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  Italian  composers  of  his  time, 
became  maestro  di  capella  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
in  whose  service,  at  Lisbon,  he  ended  his  days. 

Though  not  a  profound  musician,  like  his  great 
German  contemporary  Handel,  Perez  resembled  him 
in  one  or  two  personal  peculiarities.  Like  him  he  was 
a  lover  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  his  devotion  to 
which,  it  is  said,  shortened  his  existence;  and,  like 
Handel,  the  latter  part  of  his  bfe  was  clouded  with  the 
affliction  of  blindness. 

For  the  genius  and  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  Italian  school,  who  now  began  to  appear  in  rapid 
succession,  such  as  Pergolesi,  Paisiello,  and  Cimarosa, 
we  are,  without  doubt,  indebted  to  those  valuable 
musical  seminaries  called  Conservatories,  w  here  most 
of  them  received  the  earliest  education  in  the  art  to 
which  they  afterwards  imparted  such  lustre.  The  sacred 
compositions  of  Pergolesi,  in  particular  iiis  exquisite 
Stabat  Mater,  are  models  of  chaste  and  beautiful  writing. 
He  received  his  training  in  the  Conservatory  of  his 
native  city,  N.iplcs,  and  one  of  his  earliest  produetions. 
La  Serva  Padrona,  a  comic  opera,  continues  in  vogue 
to  this  day.  Pergolesi,  whose  compositions  are  never 
heard  without  delight,  even  at  the  present  day,  was 
only  thirty-three  when  he  died,  in  consequence,  some 
have  said,  of  grief  and  chagrin  at  the  coolness  with 
which  an  opera  of  his  was  received  at  Home,  while  one 
by  a  very  inferior  composer,  founded  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  the  Olympiad  of  Metastasio,  met  from  the  same 
ciipricious  public  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Like 
his  predecessor  Pergolesi,  the  music  of  Paisiello  is 
distinguished  by  its  extreme  simplicity  and  sweetness, 
as  is  that  of  Cimarosa  for  its  exquisite  flow  of  melody, 
and  the  richness  and  fullness  of  his  accompaniments. 
Many  fresh  combinations  of  instruments,  that  first 
took  place  at  this  time,  are  due  to  the  invention  and 
ingenuity  of  Cimarosa,  who  certaiidy  in  the  variety 
and  originality  of  his  orchestral  effects  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Two  of  his  works, 
a  comic  opera,  11  Matrimonio  Segreto,  the  plot  of  which 
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is  taken  from  Farquliar's  Clandestine  Marriaqe,  and  a 
tragic  opera,  Gli  Urazii  ed  i  Curiazii,  still  hold  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  in  the  operatic  repertoire,  to  which 
their  high  merits  justly  entitle  them. 

Cimarosa  was  not  alone  a  musician  of  superior  genius, 
but  was  also  a  man  of  most  amiable  and  unassuming 
character.  A  painter  was  once  paying  him  a  forced 
compliment,  by  saying  ho  was  superior  to  Mozart. 
Cimarosa,  so  far  from  being  pleased,  replied — “I 
superior  to  Mozart !  What  would  you  say  to  any  man 
who  told  you  you  were  superior  to  Raphael?”  Cima¬ 
rosa  received  his  first  musical  instruction  at  the  famous 
Conservatorio  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  at  Naples, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Italy,  as  did  Pergolcsi  at 
that  of  St.  Onofrio.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  Musical  Tour  in 
Italy,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  this  latter  celebrated 
school,  the  nursery  of  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
their  age  and  country.  “  This  morning,”  says  the  doctor, 

“  I  went  to  the  Conservatorio  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  visited 
all  the  rooms  where  the  boys  practise,  sleep,  and  eat. 
On  the  first  flight  of  stairs  was  a  trumpeter  screaming 
upon  his  instrument  till  he  was  ready  to  burst,  on  the 
second  was  a  French  horn  bellowing  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  common  practising-room  there  was  a 
Dutch  concert,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  harpsichords, 
more  than  as  many  violins,  and  several  voices,  all  per¬ 
forming  different  things  and  in  different  keys ;  other  boys 
were  writing  in  the  same  room ;  but  it  being  holiday  time 
many  were  absent  who  usually  study  and  practise  in 
this  room.  The  beds,  which  arc  in  the  same  room, 
servo  for  scats  to  the  harpsichords  and  other  instru¬ 
ments.  Out  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  who  were  practising, 

I  could  discover  but  two  playing  the  same  piece ;  some 
of  those  who  were  practising  on  the  violin  seemed  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  hand.  The  violoncellos  practise 
in  another  room ;  and  the  flutes,  hautboys,  and  other 
wind  instruments  in  a  third,  except  the  trumpets  and 
horns,  which  are  obliged  to  fag  either  on  the  stairs  or 
on  the  top  of  the  house. 

“  The  only  vacation  in  these  schools  in  the  whole  year 
is  in  autumn,  and  that  for  a  few  days  only.  During 
the  winter  the  boys  rise  two  hours  before  it  is  light,  from 
which  time  they  continue  their  exercise,  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  dinner  excepted,  till  eight  o'chek  at  night ;  and,”  the 
worthy  doctor  sums  up,  “  this  constant  perseverance 
for  a  number  of  years,  with  genius  and  good  teaching, 
must  produce  great  musicians.” 

At  Venice  there  were  at  this  time  four  of  these  Con¬ 
servatories  for  the  young  members  of  the  gentler  sex, 
who  were  nearly  as  rigidly  and  strictly  trained,  and 
were  instructed  in  playing  on  all  sorts  of  instruments, 
stringed  and  wind,  not  excepting  even  the  horn, 
bassoon,  and  double-bass. 

An  individual  of  the  name  of  Josiah  Britton  deserves 
mention,  though  of  very  humble  origin,  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  so  very  instrumental  in  originating 
concerts,  now  certainly  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  popular  amusements  of  society  in  this  country. 
He  first  appears  on  the  scene  in  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  latter  part  of  William  III.’s  reign, 
as  a  dealer  in  sfnall  coal,  in  Aylesbury-street,  Clerken- 
well.  Humble  as  was  his  station,  he,  however,  was 
well  known  for  his  great  skill  and  taste  in  music.  His 


industry  led  him  to  copy  a  collection  of  musical  works, 
which  was  of  such  value  that  the  sale  of  it  after  his 
death  produced  £100.  His  devotion  to  the  art  led 
him  also  to  form  a  small  club  that  met  at  his  house  of 
an  evening,  and  which,  acquiring  notoriety  from  its 
being  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  Lon¬ 
don,  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange, 
also  a  lover  of  music  and  a  fine  performer  on  the 
violoncello.  The  prudence  of  Britton’s  deportment  to 
his  superiors  at  a  period  when  class  distinctions  were 
much  more  rigidly  marked  than  at  present,  procured 
him  great  respect,  and  men  of  the  best  wit,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  best  quality,  honoured  his  musical  society 
with  their  i)resence.  The  description  given  of  the 
house  where  Britton’s  concerts  were  held,  and  which 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  day  were 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  is  curious  and  amusing. 
Among  the  principal  performers  were  to  be  found  no 
less  distinguished  personages  than  the  immortal 
Handel,  Dr.  Pepusch,  subsequently  so  celebrated  for 
arranging  the  airs  of  the  famous  Beggar's  Opera,  and 
others  of  less  note,  and  renowned  for  their  talents  in 
poetry  and  painting  as  well  as  in  music. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  this  temple  of  the  Muses  was 
a  repository  for  small  coal,  and  over  that  was  the  con¬ 
cert-room,  which  was  long  and  narrow,  and  had  a  ceil¬ 
ing  so  low  that  a  tall  man  could  hardly  stand  upright 
in  it.  The  stairs  to  this  salle  de  concert  were  from  the 
outside  of  the  house,  and  could  hardly  be  ascended 
without  crawling,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  desagremens, 
the  attraction  was  so  great  as  to  draw  together  the 
most  elite  audiences.  The  subscription  at  first  consisted 
of  the  modest  sum  of  ten  shillings  a  year,  the  sub¬ 
scribers  being,  moreover,  supplied  with  coffee  at  a 
penny  a  dish !  but  the  following  quaint  lines,  written  by 
the  founder  of  these  primitive  concerts,  show  that  the 
admission  to  them  subsequently  became  gratuitous : — 

“  Upon  Thursdays  repair 
To  my  palace,  and  there 
Hobble  up  stair  by  stair, 

But  I  pray  yo  take  care 
Tliat  you  break  not  your  neck  by  a  stumble  j 
And  without  e’er  a  souse. 

Paid  to  mo  or  my  spouse. 

Sit  as  still  as  a  mouse 
At  the  top  of  the  house. 

And  there  you  shall  hear  how  we  fumble.” 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  musical 
coal-dealer  are  almost  as  curious  as  those  of  his  life. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Honeyman,  a  blacksmith,  who 
was  also  celebrated  as  a  ventriloquist,  was  one  evening 
brought  into  the  coneert-room  by  a  Mr.  Robe,  a  Mid¬ 
dlesex  magistrate,  who  frequently  played  there,  for  the 
mischievous  purpose  of  terrifying  poor  Britton,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  most  simple  and  unsophisticated 
nature.  The  trick  had  but  too  serious  a  result. 
Honeyman,  during  the  performance,  annouueed, 
apparently  from  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  with¬ 
out  moving  his  lips,  or  seeming  to  speak,  the  death  of 
Britton  within  a  few  hours,  unless,  to  avert  the  doom, 
he  would  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  repeat  the 
Lord’s  prayer.  The  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  but  it 
did  not  have  the  promised  effect:  he  was  so  dreadfully 
alarmed  that  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards ! 
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-Needlecase  in  the  Shape  of  a  Fan.  underneath  the  circle ; — 1st 

round  :  1  lonjj  treble  in  the 
y  middle  of  each  spot  (see  No. 

N  I  347),  1  chain  after  evcr> 

f  treble  stitch ;  lastly,  1  slip 

stitch  in  the  1st  treble  stitch. 

round  each  treble  stitch  of 
the  rosette  1  slip  stitch,  in 

^  work  1  slip  stitch  in  the  Ist 
Then  turn  the  work  so  that 

rounds  round  the  outer  edge 
of  the  rosette  in  the  follow- 

double  on  the  second  plain 

tween  the  two  next  spots,  5 

nately  ;  1  double  on-the  next 
plain  stitch  but  1  of  the  next 

round;  Always 7 chain, then 
1  double  on  the  next  chain 


343.  — Needlecase  in  the 
Shape  ok  a  Fan. 

This  case  is  made  of  white 
cardboard  and  A 

purple  glace  silk ; 
it  consists  of  ^ 

twelve  parts  of 
exactly  the  shape 
seen  in  illustra-  _ 
tion,  placed  so  as 
to  form  a  fan. 

Six  of  the  silk^^!^^9^^p 

dered  in  point 
russc  with  black 
silk ;  in  the  mid- 
die  of  each  part 
sew  on  the  nuin- 
tier  of  the  needles.  Then 
cover  the  cardboard  with  the 
silk,  always  placing  an  em¬ 
broidered  piece  on  one  side 
and  a  plain  one  on  the  other, 
and  piping  each  division  of 
the  fan  all  round.  Each 
division  remains  open  at  the 
top  to  push  in  the  papers  of 
needles.  At  the  bottom  a 
bronze  screw  is  fastened  in 
the  six  parts  together ;  this 
screw  is  fastened  by  means 
of  a  bronze  button.  Instead 
of  a  screw  two  small  buttons 
or  beads  can  be  taken,  which 
must  be  joined  together 
with  thick  silk  or  wire,  in¬ 
serting  the  needle  through 
the  six  parts  at  a  time. 

344.  — Flower  Stand  with 

Embroidery. 

This  pretty  flower-stand 
is  made  of  Spanish  bamboo, 
with  a  tin  case  for  the 
flowers  inside,  'fhe  ovals 
which  form  the  upper  bor¬ 
der  of  the  stand  are  of 
brown  cashmere,  orna¬ 
mented  with  point  nisse 
embroidery  of  maize- 
coloured  silk  (scenes  of 
Reincke  the  Fox).  The  em¬ 
broidery  must  be  mounted 
on  cardboard.  A  Berlin 
wool  work  pattern  can  be 
used  for  the  ovals,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  instead. 


345  to  347. — Fanciion  for 
Elderly  Ladies. 

(lATTINO  AKD  CEOCUET.) 

This  fanchon  is  worked 
with  black  or  coloured  filo¬ 
selle  and  purse  silk,  and  is 
ornamented  in  the  manner 
seen  in  No.  345  with  hows 
and  ruches  of  satin  ribbon 
of  the  same  colour,  or  of  any 
other  colour  contrasting 
well.  It  consists  of  sepa¬ 
rate  rosettes  which  must 


344.— Flower  Stand  with  Embroidery. 
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stitch  scallop.  The  rosette.'t 
are  then  sewn  together  so  as  to 
form  the  fanchon-shaped  crown 
seen  in  illustration.  'Fhe  lap¬ 
pets  are  worked  in  the  same 
manner ;  they  arc  sewn  on  to  the 
fanchon  from  illustration.  For 
the  lace  which  edges  the  fan¬ 
chon  and  the  lappets  work  first 
with  filoselle  taken  4  times 
double  a  row  of  Josephine  knots. 
Then  crochet  with  purse  silk 
first  on  one  side  of  the  knots 

4  rows  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — 

1st  row :  Turn  the  work  so 
that  the  curved  edge  of  the  spots 
is  turned  downwards,  work  1 
double  ill  the  first  plain  stitch, 
•  6  chain,  1  double  long  treble 
in  the  middle  of  the  next 
spot  (sec  illustration  No.  34C), 
6  chain,  1  double  between  the  2 
next  spots,  repeat  from  *, 

2nd  row :  1  double  in  the 
first  double  of  the  preceding 
round,  *  5  chain  stitch,  miss  4 
stitches  under  them,  1  double,  5 
chain  stitch,  miss  3  stitches  under 
them,  1  double,  5  chain  stitch,  1 
double  in  the  next  stitch  but  4  ; 

5  chain  stitch,  miss  6  stitches 
under  them,  1  double ;  repeat 


lop,  9  chain,  1  double  on  the 
following  chain  stitch  scallop,  2 
double  divided  by  13  chain  on 
the  next  clitiin  stitch  scallop, 
chain,  1  doutile  on  the  following 
chain  stitch  scallop,  9  chain,  1 
double  on  the  next  chain  stitch 
scallop,  4  chain  stitch,  repeat 
from  *. 

3rd  row :  Double  stitch  round 
each  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the 
preceding  row,  always  1  or  2 
stitches  move  than  the  number  of 
chain  stitches  in  the  scallop. 
AVhen  the  lace  i.s  completed  it  is 
crocheted  on  to  the  ground  with 
a  row  of  chain  stitches  and  dou¬ 
ble  stitches.  Ornament  the  fan¬ 
chon  with  bows  and  ruches,  as 
can  be  seen  in  illustration. 

348. — Lace  for  Ornajienting 
Veils,  Bodices,  &c. 

This  lace  is  very  pretty  for 
ornamenting  veils,  bo  lices,  che¬ 
misettes,  parasols,  &c.  It  is 
worked  on  white  or  black  net, 
according  to  the  use  it  is  meant 
for;  the  white  net  must  be  darned 
with  glazed  cotton,  the  black  net 
with  coloured  floss  or  sewing  silk, 
in  the  pattern  seen  in  illustration. 
The  edge  is  worked  round  in 
button-hole  stitch. 


345.— Fanchon  for  Elderly  Ladies. 


chain  stitch,  1  double 
on  the  second  plain  stitch 
of  the  next  knot,  7  chain. 
I  double  on  the  next 
plain  stitch  but  one  of 
the  .same  knot,  1  double 
on  the  second  plain  stitch 
of  the  next  knot,  5  chain, 
repeat  from  *. 

2nd  row  :  1  treble  on 
the  first  chain  stitch  scal¬ 
lop,  4  chain,  *  1  double  on 
the  next  chain  stitch  scal- 


346. — Border  for  Fanchon  (345). 


348._L.vce  for  Veil.s,  Bodices,  &c. 


Shod  Sales. 

Ladies  arc  taught,  not 
only  by  their  lords  and  mas¬ 
ters  but  by  constant  expe¬ 
rience,  that  shop  sales  are 
usually  to  be  avoided  ;  that 
to  buy  articles,  however 
cheap,  without  really  re¬ 
quiring  them,  is  as  extrava¬ 
gant  as  wrong.  Some  excep¬ 
tions  may  be  made  to  every 
rule,  however  stringent,  and 
it  has  become  the  mode  for 
first-class  houses  to  hold  an 
annual  sale  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  ;  for  example,  at 
the  sale  of  Messrs.  Alison,  of 
Regent-street,  in  February, 
and  the  sale  of  Messrs.  Jay, 
of  the  same  street,  very 
desirable  articles  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  almost  cost  prices, 
the  ever-changing  fashion 
forcing  an  annual  clearance. 


3rd  row:  1  double  on 
each  chain  stitch  scallop  of 
the  preceding  row,  always 
6  chain  stitches  between. 

4th  row :  Always  alter¬ 
nately  1  double  on  each 
chain  stitch  scallop,  7  chain. 
Then  work  on  the  other 
side  of  the  knots  3  rows  as 
follows : — 

1st  row :  1  double  on  the 
second  plain  of  the  next 
knot,  5  chain,  *  1  double  on 
the  next  plain  stitch  but  one 
of  the  same  knot,  and  1 
double  on  the  next  plain 
stitch  but  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  knot,  7  chain,  1  double 
on  the  next  plain  stitch  but 
one,  9  chain  stitch,  1  double 
on  the  second  plain  stitch 
of  the  following  knot,  9 
chain  stitch,  1  double  on  the 
next  plain  stitch  but  one,  9 


347.— Circles  for  Fanchon  (345). 
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CJuir  I,  ie«. 


MADAME  CELESTE. 

1HIIS  gifted  and  accomplished  artiste,  whose  versatile 
genius  is  as  rare  as  it  is  strikingly  original,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  in  particular  to  any  country. 
Though  France  can  claim  the  honour  of  being  her 
birtlijilace,  she  is  a  naturalised  citizen  of  England 
— having  not  only  attained  the  highest  degree  of  long- 
established  popularity  as  an  actress  here,  but  also 
having  for  n  any  years  sustained,  with  the  utmost 
credit,  the  onerous  post  of  directress  of  two  of  our 
principal  AVest-Eud  theatres  —  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  she  has  long  been  held  in  an 
admiration  little  short  of  idolatry,  and  where  she  received 
the  unparalleled  honour  of  being  at  Washington  pre¬ 
sented  by  General  Jackson  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Celeste  Anastasie  Elliott,  nie  Keppler,  was  bom  at 
Faris  on  the  Cth  of  August,  ISlG.  She  is  of 
good  birth  and  parentage,  of  German  origin  on  the 
paternal  side,  her  father  being  a  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  German  astronomer  and  friend  of  Schiller, 
John  Christopher  Keppler.  Her  mother  was  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Chevalier  dc  llouzcll,  equerry  to 
his  majesty  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  He  was  one 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastille  when  that  fortress  was 
stormed  by  the  populace  during  the  revolutionary  riots, 
and  doubtless  perished  there  among  other  unfortunates, 
as  no  trace  was  ever  found  of  him.  Ilis  family  were 
never  able  to  prove  their  title  to  the  property  and 
estates,  as  he  had,  at  the  time  of  his  incarceration,  all 
the  papers  secreted  in  his  belt. 

As  from  her  earliest  childhood  the  little  Celeste  dis¬ 
played  signs  of  great  taste  for  the  dramatic  art,  and 
especially  the  Terpsichorean  branch  of  it,  she  was 
placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  Iloyal  Academy  of  Music  at 
Paris  to  be  taught  dancing.  She  was  bound  by  the 
usual  contract  to  remain  in  the  academy  until  the  age 
of  sixteen,  but  the  instruetion  she  received  not  keeping 
pace  with  her  enthusiastic  and  aspiring  nature,  Avhen 
only  fourteen  she  accepted  an  engagement  that  was 
offered  her  to  appear  as  a  danseuse  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  gave  the  first  proof  of  the  agility  of 
her  heels  by  taking  French  leave  and  esca[)ing  to 
Havre  de  Grice,  in  the  port  of  which  city  the  American 
vessel,  the  Queen  Mab,  that  was  to  convey  her  to 
freedom,  was  lying,  and  on  whose  deck  she  had  just  set 
foot  when  the  gendarmes  despatched  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  (so  strictly  do  they  manage  these  things  in 
France)  in  quest  of  her  appeared  in  sight.  But  the 
American  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  young  fugitive  could 
laugh  at  her  pursuers.  Young  though  she  was,  and 
appearing  only  as  a  dancer  and  pantoinimist — for  with 
any  other  language  than  her  native  French  she  was 
then  quite  unacquainted  —  Celeste  at  once  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  brilliant  and  unexampled  suceess 
which  has  ever  since  attended  her  career  throughout 
the  United  States,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  country, 
that  first  fostered  her  budding  genius,  she  is  regarded 
almost  as  a  goddess. 

In  1830  she  bade  a  temporary  farewell  to  her  adopted 
country,  and,  embarking  for  Europe,  landed  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  where  she  made  her  first  appearance  before  an 
English  audience  in  the  May  of  that  year  at  the  Theatre 


Royal,  then  under  the  management  of  the  celebrated 
comedian  ^Ir.  W.  Lewis,  in  the  pantomimic  part  of  the 
dumb  girl  Fenclla,  in  Masaiiiello,  and  by  her  vivacity 
and  expressive  gestures  produced  a  highly  favourable 
impression.  She  subsequently  made  the  round  of  the 
Theatres  Royal,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  in 
all  of  which  towns  she  achieved  great  fame,  not  only 
by  her  elegant  and  spiritucl  dancing,  but  also  as  the 
heroine  of  several  melodramas.  Her  provincial  cele¬ 
brity  having  reached  the  cars  of  the  Drury  Lane 
management,  she  was  engaged  to  appear  there,  and  the 
year  following  made  her  dtbut  in  a  lalkt  divertissement, 
but  her  success  on  this  occasion  could  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  decided  one.  The  strikingly  original  talent 
which  was  soon  to  stamp  her  as  a  melodramatic  and 
pantomimic  artiste  of  the  very  first  order  had  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  itself.  Her  appearance  on 
the  boards  of  the  (then)  patent  theatre  led,  however,  to 
an  engagement  at  the  Queen’s  (now  Prince  of  AA’ales’s),  s 
where  she  appeared  in  her  afterwards  celebrated  mclo-  | 
dramatic  part  of  the  F rench  Spy,  and  produced  a  marked  I 

sensation.  The  company  at  the  Queen’s  comprised,  f 
during  that  summer  sciison,  Mrs.  Glover,  Madame  I 
Vestris,  Mrs.  Ilumby,  and  the  late  Mr.  Sequin,  brother  | 
to  the  celebrated  vocalist  Madame  Parepa.  At  this  I 
period  the  young  and  fascinating  Celeste  became  the  [ 
reigning  star  of  the  minor  London  theatres,  such  as  I 
the  Surrey,  the  Coburg  (now  the  Victoria),  and  the 
Strand,  although  scarcely  speaking  a  word  of  the 
English  language.  In  1832  she  revisited  her  native 
country,  France,  and  afterwards  made  a  short  tour  in  ! 
Germany.  On  her  return  to  England  she  accepted  an 
engagement  to  appear  at  the  Theatres  Royal,  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin,  which  were  both  at  that  time  under  the  ! 
direction  of  the  well-known  and  highly-respected 
manager  and  talented  actor  Mr.  AVilliam  Murray,  who  j 
gladly  extended  her  engagement  in  both  towns,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  favour  with  which  she  was 
received  by  the  public. 

At  Dublin  a  new  drama,  entitled  The  Wept  of  the 
TFtsA-<on- TTwA,  adapted  expressly  for  her  from  the 
romance  of  The  Borderers,  by  the  American  author  j 

Cooper,  was  brought  out  in  the  January  of  1833,  and  i 

owing  to  the  remarkable  talent  she  displayed  in  the  | 

delineation  of  the  pathetic  character  of  the  Indian  t 

heroine  Narramattah,  with  brilliant  success.  Hitherto  [ 

looked  on  as  la  de'isse  de  la  danse,  she  was  now  also  | 

acknowledged  as  one  of  the  first  pantomimists  of  the  I 

day,  and  the  crowded  and  fashionable  audience  testified  f 

by  loud  and  long-continued  plaudits  their  delight  at  L 

her  expressive  and  pathetic  performance.  f 

Crowned  with  the  laurels  gathered  in  her  provincial  I 

campaign,  in  the  March  following  the  young  artiste  I 

again  made  an  essay  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage,  appear-  [ 

ing  this  time  in  a  ballet  entitled  The  Maid  of  Cash-  f 

mere,  and  on  this  occasion  her  triumph  far  exceeded  I 

her  previous  (comparative)  failure.  She  was  received  I 

with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  from  that  moment  I 

became  an  accepted  favourite  of  the  London  public,  a  [ 

position  she  has  ever  since  deservedly  maintained.  | 

Her  next  parts  were  in  the  grand  choregraphic  t 

spectacles  of  Prince  Le  Boo  and  The  Revolt  of  the  I 

Harem.  I 
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She  now  resolved  to  undertake  a  second  journey  to 
America,  and  here  she  was  again  welcomed  by  our 
transatlantic  neighbours  with  an  enthusiasm  that  sur¬ 
passes  description.  If  as  a  simple  dansctisc,  though  a 
very  sprightly  and  graceful  one,  they  had  been  so  fasci¬ 
nated  with  her  when  she  first  visited  their  shores  as  a 
mere  child,  now  their  excitement  was  beyond  bounds 
when  she  reappeared  before  them  as  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  actress  in  her  own  particular  line,  proving  by 
her  exquisite  and  impassioned  performance  of  such 
characters  as  the  Wild  Arab  Boy,  the  French  Spy,  the 
Dumb  Sailor  Boy,  and  the  Wc^jt  of  the  AVish-ton-Wish, 
that  to  the  utmost  “poetry  of  motion”  she  added  tlie 
power  of  expressing,  in  language  eloquent  though 
mute,  the  highest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Her 
tragic  expression  in  some  of  her  own  peculiar  creations 
can  only  be  described  as  “  thrilling.”  By  this  engage¬ 
ment,  which  extended  over  three  years,  Mdlle.  Celeste 
realised  the  large  sum  of  £40,000.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  actress,  singer,  or  dancer  so  truly  idolised  by 
“  our  American  cousin  ”  as  is  the  gifted  subject  of  this 
memoir.  In  further  and  hitherto  unprecedented  token 
of  their  admiration  of  her  unique  talent,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Congress  assembled  at  New  York  in  1836  to 
present  her  with  the  freedom  of  their  city,  and  at 
Washington  she  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  by 
General  Jackson  to  the  Cabinet  to  receive  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  ministers  on  her  election  as  an 
American  citizen.  AVhen  she  quitted  the  country  of 
which  she  had  become  the  darling,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  persons  accompanied  her  to  the  ship,  which  set 
sail  amidst  deafening  cheers  for  “  Celeste,  the  nation’s 
favourite!”  On  the  7th  of  October,  1837,  she  made 
her  third  dihnt  before  the  Drury  Lane  footlights  in 
the  Child  of  the  Wreck,  and  altlmugh  impersonating 
only  a  dumb  character,  she  fascinated  her  audience  by 
the  expressive  eloquence  and  intensity  of  her  acting 
and  gestures.  The  piece,  supported  by  her  powerful 
genius,  had  a  run  of  nearly  one  hundred  consecutive 
nights. 

During  a  short  engagement  of  three  months  at  the 
Haymarket,  Madame  Celeste  created  a  great  sensation 
by  her  striking  representation  of  an  original  part, 
entitled  Marie  Ducange,  in  the  drama  of  that  name, 
written  for  her  by  Bayle  Bernard.  This  engagement 
occurred  in  the  year  made  mournfully  memorable  by 
the  loss  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  the  President,  on  its 
way  from  New  York.  Madame  Celeste  and  her  friend, 
the  gifted  and  lamented  comedian  Power,  were 
announced  to  open  on  the  same  evening.  By  a  singu¬ 
lar  coincidence,  Madame  Celeste  sailed  from  Lisbon, 
where  she  had  been  fulfilling  an  engagement,  on  the 
very  same  day  that  poor  Power  started  from  New  Y’^ork. 
They  both  encountered  the  same  gale  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  but  while  the  actor  perished  the  actress  provi¬ 
dentially  escaped,  and  appeared  as  announced  before  a 
Haymarket  audience,  in  a  part  which  afterwards 
became  one  of  her  most  beautiful  and  celebrated 
impersonations — Aladelaine,  in  St.  Mary's  Eee :  a  Story 
of  the  Solway.  She  subsequently  appeared  on  those 
boanls  in  two  more  novel,  though  not,  strictly  speaking, 
original  dramas — Foreign  Aj/dirs,  an  adaptation,  by 
Mr.  B.  AVebster,  of  the  French  drama  entitled  Les 


Premi'eres  Armes  de  Richelieu,  and  The  Quadroon 
Slav,. 

In  the  spring  of  1844  Madame  Celeste  was  indueed 
to  join  Mr.  B.  AA'^ebster  in  the  management  of  the 
'I'heatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  she  established  herself  at  the  Old  Adelphi, 
where  her  taste  and  judgment  as  a  direetress,  combined 
with  her  splendid  and  highly  original  tfilent  as  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  actress  of  the  very  first  calibre,  contributed 
most  materially  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  that  theatre. 
AA’hat  playgoer  of  twenty  years’  standing  can  ever  forget 
her  Janet  Pride,  her  Cynthia  in  the  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,  her  Miami  in  the  immortal  Green  Jlushesf  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  s.ay  that  these  exquisite  creations 
have  made  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  time 
can  never  efface. 

Madame  Celeste,  whose  genius  is  of  a  most  versatile 
character,  has  also  appeared,  and  with  great  suecess, 
in  the  legitimate  drama,  both  French  and  English, 
hiiving  played  Elmire  in  MoliCre's  Tartiiji'e,  the 
Princess  Katharine  in  Shakspeare's  Henry  V..  and 
Airs.  Ford  in  the  Merry  IFicf'.v  of  TFinJ.'ter,  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Page  being  sustained  by  the  inimiUible  English 
comedienne  Mrs.  Keeley. 

In  1851  Madame  Celeste  again  paid  a  short  visit  of 
nine  months  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  but 
although  she  performed  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns,  her  journey  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  domestic 
affairs.  On  her  return  to  this  country  and  to  the 
Adelphi,  where  the  public  cordially  welcomed  their 
favourite  back  again,  she  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
fortunes  of  this  establishment,  and  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  produced  by  her  performance  of  harlequin 
a  la  AA'attcau,  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  then  been 
attempted  by  a  lady  in  this  country. 

Her  elegant  and  spirited  assumption  of  a  part 
hitherto  strictly  delegated  to  male  dancers  only,  created 
such  a  sensation  that  the  report  reached  the  ears  of 
royalty,  and  Her  Majesty,  desirous  of  witnessing  it, 
gave  a  command  for  a  special  morning  performance, 
strictly  private,  for  herself  and  the  royal  children, 
together  with  such  juvenile  members  of  the  nobility  as 
the  tjueen  might  think  fit  to  issue  invitations  to. 

In  1858  the  reign  of  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre,  with 
which  are  associated  some  of  the  drama’s  most  glorious 
names,  such  as  Yates,  AA’^allack,  O.  Smith,  the  Keeleys, 
lack  Reeve,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Celeste,  came  to  an  end, 
and  during  the  construction  of  the  New  Adelphi  on  its 
site,  Madame  Celeste,  accompanied  by  Mr.  B.  AA’ebstcr 
and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  his  company,  made 
the  tour  of  the  provinces,  and  reaped  everywhere  a 
golden  harvest  of  fame,  and  something  even  yet  more 
substiintial. 

Into  the  reasons  that  induced  her  to  abdicate  the 
managerial  sceptre  she  had  swayed  with  such  advantage 
to  her  realm  and  the  public  at  large  it  is  not  our 
province  to  inquire.  Sufficient  to  know  she  carried  the 
heartfelt  esteem  and  regret  of  all  her  late  subjects  and 
admirers  into  the  temporary  retirement  in  France 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  her 
health.  Her  native  air  and  the  salutary  properties  of 
the  Vichy  waters  subsequently  so  restored  it  as  to 
enable  her  to  return  to  this  country  and  commence  a 
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fresh  career  as  actress  and  inauageress  by  taking  upon 
herself  tlic  luanageiuent  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  which 
opened  under  her  sole  direction  on  the  20th  November, 
18')9. 

Unfortunately,  this  campaign  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  of  the  fair  lessee  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  although  everything  that  taste,  enterprise,  and 
experience  combined  could  effect  was  done  to  promote 
success.  But  “  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.” 

During  the  two  seasons  when  Madame  Celeste  held 
the  reins  of  government  at  the  Lyceum  she  produced 
several  new  and  original  dramas,  among  others, 
Charles  Selby's  four-act  drama,  entitled  Paris  and 
Pleasure ;  Tom  Taylor's  adaptation  of  Dickens's  cele¬ 
brated  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  in  which  she  sustained,  in 
h  r  own  wonderfully  impressive  style,  the  double  im¬ 
personation  of  the  two  sisters,  Colette  and  ^ladame 
Dufarge;  The  Abhc  Vaudreuil,  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Addison;  and  The  House  on  the  Bridge,  in  which,  also, 
she  represented  two  characters — Ernest  do  la  Garde, 
a  young  chevalier,  and  Zambaro,  a  gipsy  boy.  This 
piece  has  recently  been  revived  at  the  Princess’s,  and 
has  afforded  proof  tliat  the  gifted  artiste,  on  whose 
shoulders  the  main  burden  of  the  drama  rests,  has  bated 
no  jot  of  her  witching  power. 

The  London  theatrical  season  of  from  1859  to  18C1 
inclusive  was  most  disastrous  to  theatrical  managers  in 
general.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  late 
Mr.  Wm.  Harrison  and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  lost,  in  specu¬ 
lating  in  English  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  the  major 
portion  of  the  large  fortunes  they  had  acquired  by  their 
tour  in  America  and  the  colonies.  To  the  Adclphi 
alone  the  immense  success  of  the  Colleen  Baum  brought 
a  tide  of  prosperity  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
turn,  hladame  Celeste,  too,  meeting,  as  she  did, 
all  her  responsibilities  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  retired 
from  the  management  of  the  Lyceum  with  a  considerable 
loss,  which  she  endeavoured  to  retrieve  by  producing 
in  the  provinces  the  new  and  original  dramas  that  had 
been  brought  out  there. 

In  18C5  she  once  more  set  forth  on  her  adventurous 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  not  only  revisited  the 
scenes  of  her  former  triumphs  in  America,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  California,  where  she  opened  in  August 
at  the  Maguire  Opera  House,  San  Francisco,  in  her 
celebrated  character  of  Rudiga  in  The  H’omaw  in  Red, 
and  played,  during  a  three  months'  engagement  which 
she  sustained  there,  a  whole  round  of  her  favourite 
parts. 

A  most  singular  and  affecting  incident  happened 
while  Madame  Celeste  was  in  San  Francisco,  which 
came  to  her  own  immediate  knowledge,  and  led  her  to 
think  that  if  produced  in  a  drama,  the  circumstances 
would  be  pronounced  overdrawn  and  unnatural. 

A  gentleman  of  immense  fortune — a  large  landed 
proprietor  in  that  part  of  the  country — was  returning 
from  a  voyage  to  Vancouver’s  Island,  when  the  ship 
was  wrecked  near  Portland.  He  left  a  daughter— 
unhappily  an  illegitimate  child,  but  who  had  been 
reared  in  every  luxury  beneath  her  father’s  roof.  As 
no  will  was  forthcoming,  the  heir-at-law,  the  deceased’s 
nephew,  took  instant  possession  of  the  property,  and 


this  unfortunate  young  lady,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
was  left  penniless  and  destitute  as  it  would  seem,  but 
Providence  had  otherwise  ordained.  The  body  had 
drifted  on  to  the  shore  about  ten  days  after,  and  on  it 
was  found  a  clasped  leather  pocket-book,  in  which  was 
a  hastily-written  will,  executed  by  the  deceased  ami 
witnessed  by  the  captain  at  the  moment  when  all  hope 
was  abandoned,  constituting  his  daughter  his  sole 
heiress. 

On  the  9th  November,  Mdmc.  Celeste  started  from 
San  Francisco  for  Melbourne,  where  she  arrived  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  after  an  unprecedentedly  short  journey  of 
six  weeks,  and  made  her  appearance  at  the  llaymarket 
Theatre  there,  as  Rudiga,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
18C7.  She  played  there  to  erowded  audiences,  and 
with  triumphant  success,  for  more  than  three  months. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  most  of  the  shop¬ 
keepers  of  ilelbourne  have  emigrated  thither  from  the 
regions  of  the  Strand  and  Covent-garden,  so  that  the 
popular  actress  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  stranger 
in  a  foreign  land,  but  was  constantly  surrounded  by  old 
familiar  friends  and  faces.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
incidents  of  her  sojourn  there  was  the  affectionate  re¬ 
cognition  of  her  by  several  Irish  baskct-w'omen  from 
Covent-garden,  who  had  come  to  better  their  fortunes 
in  the  New  World,  and  who  would  often,  as  she 
alighted  from  her  carriage  at  the  stage-door,  greet  her 
with  “  God  bless  ye,  my  darlint !” 

The  first  night  of  the  production  in  Melbourne  of 
the  famous  Adelphi  drama  of  The  Green  Bushes,  the 
street  was  quite  impassable  from  the  throng  of  car¬ 
riages. 

At  Ballarat,  which  was  the  next  town  Madame 
Celeste  visited — and  where  she  also  met  with  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception — she  was  invited  to  descend  one 
of  the  great  gold  mines,  an  enterprise  which  she  nndcr- 
took,  although  one  requiring  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  which  few  ladies  have  been  found  adventurous 
enough  to  hasard. 

At  Easter  Madame  Celeste  reappeared  at  Melbourne, 
as  Cynthia,  in  Buckstone’s  drama  of  The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,  to  an  overflowing  audience,  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  to  which  establishment  she  had  transferred  her 
services. 

Madame  Celeste’s  progress  through  the  principal 
cities  of  Australia  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
“  triumphal.”  At  Sydney,  whither  she  went  in  June, 
she  played  for  fourteen  weeks — six  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Theatre,  and  the  remainder  at  the  Victoria. 
She  was  introduced  to  the  governor.  Sir  John  Young, 
and  his  amiable  wife,  into  whose  domestic  circle  she 
was  welcomed  as  a  valued  friend.  Out  of  the  proceeds 
of  her  professional  labours  she  generously  presented 
a  handsome  sum  to  the  Catholic  schools  for  poor 
children,  for  which  she  received  the  warmest  thanks, 
conveyed  in  an  autograph  letter,  of  the  reverend  octo¬ 
genarian  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney.  In 
October  Madame  Celeste  returned  to  Melbourne,  and 
performed  at  the  llaymarket  Theatre  there.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  farewell  benefit  she  was  presented  with 
an  elegant  parure,  consisting  of  earrings,  bracelet,  and 
brooch,  of  pure  Australian  gold  and  native  workman¬ 
ship,  Her  engagement  was,  however,  of  necessity, 
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prolonged  a  month  in  consequence  of  a  direct  re-  1 
quest  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
Wrgh,  whose  arrival  was  hourly  expected. 

Madame  Celeste  fiually  quitted  Alelbourne  the  latter 
part  of  December,  travelling  in  company  with  Sir  John 
Young  (and  Lady  Young),  who  was  retiring  from  the 
government  of  Sydney,  and  is  at  present  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  The  Prince  came  on  board  to  say 
farewell ;  and  as  the  vessel — the  Geelong — left  the 
hospitable  shores,  the  sailors  on  board  the  Galatea 
raised  three  true  British  cheers,  in  which  their  royal 
and  gallant  young  commander  heartily  joined. 

The  reiiiainder  of  Madame  Celeste’s  career  up  to  the 
present  day  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  In  the  spring 
of  18G8  she  reappeared  in  London,  after  her  tour  round 
the  world,  for  a  short  season,  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre; 
but  her  health  requiring  invigorating,  she  paid  a  visit  to 
the  German  baths  of  Ems  and  Spa.  She  has  since 
appeared  at  the  Princess’s  Tlieatre,  in  her  original 
parts  in  The  House  on  the  Jirii/i/e,  and  as  Madame 
Dubose  in  Boucicault's  drama  of  Presumptive  Evidence. 
Her  last  London  engagement  was  at  the  Royal  Standard, 
where  she  performed  last  month  for  a  fortnight  to 
crowded  and  appreciative  audiences. 

As  the  public  is  always  interested  in  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  domestic  relations  of  its  favourites,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Madame  Celeste  is  a  widow.  During 
one  of  her  early  visits  to  the  New  World  she  united 
her  fortunes  to  those  of  an  American  gentleman  named 
Elliott,  by  whom  she  has  one  daughter. 

The  retirement  of  Madame  Celeste  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  world,  of  which  she  has  so  long  been  a  brilliant 
ornament,  must,  whenever  it  shall  take  place,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  irreparable  loss.  As  a  woman  she  is  kind 
and  amiable  to  the  last  degree ;  sympathising  and 
generous  to  those  of  her  brother  and  sister  prnfes- 
sionals  less  favoured  by  Fortune  than  herself,  while  as 
an  artiste  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  her  own  peculiar 
walk  in  the  profession, 

“  Wo  shall  not  look  upon  her  like  again.” 

The  list  of  her  creations  in  the  many  pieces  written 
expressly  for  her  need  not  be  again  enumerated.  In 
her  own  style  she  has  always  stood  alone  and  unap¬ 
proachable,  the  “bright,  particular  star’’ of  melodrama. 


TITE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

SURELY"  there  never  was  a  wail  to  which  the  heart 
of  an  Englishwoman  should  be  so  keenly  alive  as 
this — the  cry  of  helpless  infancy.  A  drawback  to  the 
benevolent  e.xcvtions  of  ^li.<s  Maria  Rye  to  rescue  the 
“gutter  children”  from  their  misery  by  shipping 
them  ofr  to  our  colonies  lias  been  found  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion — would  they  bo  well  cared  for  on  their  arrival  on 
those  distant  shores?  And  would  the  stream  of  charity 
for  these  helpless  outc.asts  bo  not  merely  impulsive  but 
continuous?  The  records  of  our  police-courts  seem  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  these  prudent  interrogatories  in  the 
fearful  annals  of  cruelty  and  heartrending  echoes  of  the 
cry  of  the  children  which  they  almost  weekly  present, 
and  on  perusing  which  we  are  naturally  prompted  to 
exclaim,  “  Can  any  state  of  things  be  worse  than  the 


existing  one  ?”  No,  truly,  scarcely  a  week  passes  in  the 
round  of  cxi:-tence  without  its  record  of  revolting  cruelty 
practised  on  helpless  childhood,  either  by  the  savage 
barbarity  of  the  taskmistress  of  that  most  pitiable 
member  of  society  the  child-servant,  or  by  the  still 
more  unnatural  stepfather  or  mother — most  frequently 
the  latter — on  whose  churlish  care  (?)  it  is  the  sad  fate 
of  these  helpless  beings  to  be  thrown. 

The  cases  of  this  kind  are  legion,  the  latest  notorious 
one  being  recorded  at  the  end  of  May  of  a  woman  at 
Stepney,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  and  illusing 
her  stepdaughter — a  miserable  little  creature  of  eight — 
till  at  last  she  worked  up  her  savage  ferocity  to  the 
pitch  of  breaking  the  left  arm  of  the  wretched  little 
being.  Truly  heart-sickening  was  it  to  read  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  surgeon  who  examined  the  poor  little 
creature,  and  who  deposed  that  her  tender  body  was  a 
mass  of  weals  and  bruises  which  could  only  have  been 
inflicted  by  a  brush  or  a  broomstick!  Gentle  and  fitting 
instruments  of  correction  for  a  child  of  eight ! 

The  unwomanly  defendant  did  not  repel  the  charge, 
but  strove  to  extenuate  her  brutal  conduct  on  two 
grounds — her  own  ill-health,  w'hich  soured  her  temper 
and  the  bad  disposition  of  the  unfortunate  child,  whom 
she  described  as  a  liar,  a  thief,  very  mischievous,  sulky, 
and,  in  fact,  a  perfect  compound  of  bad  qualities — accu¬ 
sations  which  were  warmly  refuted  by  the  governess — 
a  true  woman — to  whom  the  child’s  harsh  stepmother 
brought  her  for  instruction,  and  who,  when  desired  to 
“  keep  a  tight  haiul  over  her  ”  and  “  chastise  her  very 
severely,”  replied  in  words  that  deserve  to  be  engraved 
in  letters  of  adamant,  “  I  told  you  little  boys  and  girls 
wanted  no  chastisement,  but  kindness.  None  but  fools 
and  barbarians  beat  children.  I  subdue  my  scholars 
with  kindness  and  good  advice.”  Admirable  aphorisms  “ 
— worthy  of  one  of  the  seven  sages.  “ATojie  but  fooL 
and  barbarians  beat  children."  "Where  could  a  better 
motto  be  found  for  a  new  “  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals” — two-legged  ones,  whose  lot  is 
often  a  far  harder  one  than  that  of  their  four-footed 
brethren?  And  where  is  there  a  subject  that  more 
strongly  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  Englishwomen? 
Would  that  reflecting  on  the  deep  wrongs  and  sufferings 
of  the  children — esjK'cially  the  female  children  of  the 
poorer  classes — might  leail  to  some  well-devised  plan 
for  its  remedy !  The  evil  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
spreads  its  fatal  influence  everywhere,  from  the  great 
factory  towns  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  where 
of  late,  however,  legislation  has  greatly  alleviated  it,  the 
straw-plaiting  towns  of  Bedfordshire,  in  which  agentle- 
muu  going  recently  on  his  round  of  inspection  actually 
saw  infants  of  between  two  and  three  years  old  employed 
in  clij)ping  the  loose  straws  of  the  plait,  and  was  told 
that  as  it  was  not  veiy  easy  to  teach  these  poor  little 
infants  to  clip  or  plait  properly,  the  stick  (a  cano  about 
a  yard  long)  wa.s  freely  used — to  London,  whore  exists 
in  all  its  monstrosity  the  system  of  child  slavery.  Here 
we  SCO  frequent  cases  of  child-servants — baby-nur.scs  — 
of  eight  years  old,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  their 
heavy  infant  charges,  the  latter  almost  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  themselves. 

Few  among  u.s,  too,  but  what,  having  been  called 
cither  by  business  or  pleasure  from  our  homes  at  an 
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early  hour  of  the  morning,  must  have  seen  some  of 
these  poor  little  drudges — mere  children  in  years,  but 
oh,  how  old  in  appearance! — on  their  knees  outside 
of  street-doors,  busily  engaged  at  what  sailors  call 
“holystoning” — a  hard,  doleful  task,  especially  on  a 
cold  wintry  morning,  and  the  sight  of  it  may  have 
awoke,  let  us  hope,  a  feeling  of  sympathy. 

But  let  us  follow  the  little  domestic  drudge  to  her 
interior.  Of  course,  among  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
these  youthful,  unfledged  servants  are  unknown.  It 
is  chiefly  among  the  petty  tradespeople  and  keepers  of 
third-rate  lodging-houses  that,  when  poor  people’s 
children  reach  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  a  place  is 
sought  or  found  for  them  at  the  wage  of  their  keep 
and  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  a  week.  It  is  such  as 
these  who  seek  aid  in  their  multiform  household  duties 
from  these  hapless  children,  recruited  in  many  instances 
from  the  workhouse,  and  it  is  in  this  sphere,  therefore, 
that  we  must  look  for  and  behold  the  “  child-servant,” 
not  in  all  her  glory,  but  in  all  her  abject  misery.  On 
foot  early  and  late,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the 
existenee  of  one  of  these  wretched  little  waifs  and 
strays  of  society  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  com¬ 
passion.  Overpowered  by  a  weight  of  responsibility, 
and  borne  down  by  a  multiplicity  of  duties  at  a  time 
of  their  life  when,  with  the  children  of  the  upper 
classes,  their  deepest  grief  is  a  returned  lesson  or  an 
accident  to  their  doll.  Of  all  the  characters  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Charles  Dickens,  few  are  more  touchingly 
truthful  than  that  of  the  poor  over-worked  and  ill- 
fed  little  “  slavey  ”  of  the  lawyer  Brass  and  his  amiable 
sister  Sally;  and  we  confess  to  having  felt  intense 
delight  w'hen  kindly  Dick  Swiveller  elevated  her  into 
an  imaginary  marchioness,  and  regaled  her  physically 
with  something  hot,  and  mentally  with  a  game — no, 
many  games — at  cribbage.  And  rest  assured  this  is 
no  imaginary  picture,  powerfully  as  it  has  been 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  the  great  novelist.  There 
are  thousands  of  these  small  victims  whose  whole 
period  of  what  should  be  happy,  laughing,  thoughtless 
— ^yes,  thoughtless — childhood,  is  passed  in  one  ceaseless 
round  of  arduous  drudgery,  beginning  wdth  the  first 
faint  dawn  of  morning,  and  continuing  till  they  creep, 
at  past  midnight,  footsore  and  heart-weary,  to  the 
wretched  apology  for  a  bed  where  they  hope  to  rest 
their  tired  limbs.  If  the  child-servant’s  sphere  of 
action  happens  to  be  placed  in  the  family  of  a  small 
tradesman  or  well-to-do  working  man,  she  has,  pro¬ 
bably,  in  addition  to  the  usual  housework,  rubbing, 
scrubbing,  washing  up,  &c.,  three  or  four  children  to 
look  after  and  keep  clean,  the  eldest,  perhaps,  nearly 
as  old  as  herself,  the  youngest  a  baby  whom  she  has 
to  “  mind  ”  at  odd  hours.  Sometimes  the  little  out¬ 
cast’s  destiny  leads  her  to  a  lodging-house,  where  she 
is  then  the  slave  to  several  masters  and  mistresses 
instead  of  one,  and  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all, 
running  out  of  errands  all  weathers,  with  another  care 
added,  that  of  being  “  careful  of  the  change.”  ISIany 
of  our  fair  readers  have,  no  doubt,  a  little  golden- 
hairid,  ringleted,  and  beflounced  darling  of  about 
thirteen  of  their  own — let  them  only  reflect  what  a 
mere  infant  she  is  in  respect  of  all  things  in  this  world, 
with  the  rough  side  of  which  her  happy  fortune  has 


never  brought  her  in  contact,  and  then  let  them  look  | 
on  the  sad  contrast.  1 

This  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  “  child-servant "  i 
in  her  duties,  tasks,  and  premature  responsibilities. 
Happy  if  her  trials  end  here.  Servitude  and  poverty 
must,  we  know,  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  hard,  work-a- 
day  world  of  ours.  It  maybe  the  “child-servant’s" 
happy  fate  to  have  a  good  and  kind  mistress,  one  in 
whose  motherly  bosom  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
flows  for  the  child  of  others  as  well  as  her  own,  who 
will  reward  her  for  her  labours,  feed  her  well,  and  give 
her  a  kind  word — ay,  and  sometimes  a  kind  caress — in 
addition.  Let  us  hope  there  are  many  such,  whom  at  j 
the  last  great  day  the  Good  Shepherd  will  reward  for 
their  tenderness  to  His  “  little  ones,”  whom  He  loved  ■ 
so  well;  but,  unhappily,  the  annals  of  our  police-  I 
courts  show  a  fearful  reverse  to  this  pleasing  picture.  I 
There  we  read,  if  our  blinding  tears  will  permit  us,  of  t 
young  limbs  bruised,  tender  skins  lacerated,  and 
injuries  inflicted  on  childish  forms  that  threaten  to 
cripple  them  for  life,  not  by  hard  taskmasters  in 
factories  or  cruel  slave-drivers  in  negro  plantations, 
but  by  Englishwomen  in  a  so-called  Christian  country. 
“The  Cry  of  the  Children”  helped  to  immortalise  that 
fine  poetess  and  large-hearted  woman,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  It  is  a  wail  to  which  every  heart, 
but  especially  that  of  a  mother,  must  respond.  But 
prevention  of  evil  is  better  even  than  sympathy  for 
suffering.  There  is  much  and  just  supervision  now  in 
factories  and  places  where  children  in  large  numbers 
are  employed.  Could  not  some  be  judiciously  exercised 
in  behoof  of  these  other  poor  little  pariahs  of  society, 
cast  sometimes  from  the  workhouse,  at  others  from  the 
home  (!)  of  a  cruel  stepmother  or  sottish  father,  deso¬ 
late  and  forlorn,  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
stranger,  with  no  voice  upraised  but  in  scolding,  re¬ 
proaches,  and  often  imprecations,  no  hand  uplifted 
but  to  fall  in  brutal  blows  upon  the  cowering  form  of 
defenceless  childhood,  that  childhood  which  is  the 
same  everywhere  and  in  every  station  before  the  bright 
mirror  of  its  purity  and  innocence  has  been  sullied, 
and  its  guileless  happiness  dimmed  by  cruelty  and 
tears? 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  CONCERTS. 

T  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  the  old  familiar  repertoire, 
alternating  between  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Faust  e 
Margherita,  Barhiere  di  Siviglia,  Norma,  and  Trovatore, 
with  their  respective  prime  donne,  Tietjens,  Patti,  and 
Christine  Nilsson,  was  presented  in  familiar — we  had 
nearly  written  dull — routine  till  the  middle  of  June, 
when  Ambroise  Thomas’s  operatic  version  of  Shak- 
speare's  Ilandet  was  produced  with  the  last-named 
vocalist  as  the  heroine,  the  role  in  which  she  reaped  her 
brightest  laurels  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens,  Paris.  A  detailed  account  of  this  novelty, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  cantatrice, 
who,  both  by  talent  and  appearance,  is  able  to  give  so 
lifelike  and  striking  an  impersonation  of  the  love-crazed 
Ophelia,  will  appear  in  our  next  month’s  issue.  Madame 
Patti  has  also  added  the  heroines  of  Rossini’s  Za  Gazza 
Ladra  and  of  Meyerbeer's  Dinorah  to  her  list  of  this 
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season's  successes.  She  appeared  in  the  latter  the  first 
time  for  seven  years.  Rossini’s  grand  posthumous 
srork — his  Messe  Solennelk — has  been  twice  given  by 
the  principal  artistes  of  this  establishment,  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  performances  have  strengthened  the  impression 
pr^uccd  on  its  first  production  at  St.  James’s  Hall, 
that  the  work  abounds  in  the  richest  melody  of  the 
most  melodious  of  composers,  the  Sanctus  in  particular 
being  of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  Princess’s  closed  its  regular  summer  season  on 
the  31st  of  May  with  the  benefit  of  the  respected  trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  T.  E.  Smalc,  on  which  occasion  a  variety  of 
attractive  entertainments  were  given,  the  respected 
henejiciaire  himself  appearing  as  Horace  de  Beaupre  in 
the  favourite  drama  of  Pauline.  The  once  celebrated 
German  basso,  llcrr  Formes,  then  appeared  for  a  fort¬ 
night  as  Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  but  failed 
to  create  any  great  impression  by  his  assumption  of  the 
part  of  “  the  Jew  that  Shakspeare  drew.”  On  the  2nd 
of  next  month  he  will  reappear  there,  the  theatre  having 
been  in  the  interim  thoroughly  cleaned  and  redecorated, 
as  the  giant  Polyphemus  in  Handel’s  screnata  of  Acis 
and  Galatea,  which  is  to  be  revived. 

At  the  Haymarkct  the  promised  revival  of  the 
favourite  pieces  of  Dundreary  and  David  Garrick 
was  indefinitely  postponed  in  consequence  of  tho  un¬ 
abated  attraction  of  Home,  which  retained  its  place  in 
the  programme  until  the  19th  ult.  On  the  21st  Miss 
Bateman  re-appeared  for  a  short  farewell  engagement, 
prior  to  her  return  to  America,  in  a  domestic  drama  by 
Tom  Taylor,  entitled  Mary  Warner. 

At  the  Adelphi  an  adaptation  of  M.  Emile  Augier’s 
French  drama  of  Gabriclk,  a  version  of  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Keynoldson  for  tho  Princess’s  in  1859, 
and  produced  under  the  title  of  Home  Truths,  proved 
successful.  Mr.  B.  AVebster  as  Hugh  AVollaston,  the 
elderly  attorney.  Miss  Furtado  as  his  young  wife, 
Mr.  II.  Neville  as  tho  young  barrister  Vernon  Ilart- 
wright,  and  Mrs.  A.  Mellon  as  Ann  Grimsditch,  arc 
each  and  all  admirable  in  their  respective  rClcs. 

The  Gaiety  continues,  even  at  this  season,  well 
attended,  owing  to  the  unabated  attraction  of  the  grand 
spectacular  extravaganza  of  Columbus,  and  the  inimi- 
f  table  acting  of  Mr.  Alfred  AVigan  as  tho  old  French 
j  gentleman  Paul  Raimbaut  in  A  Lucky  Friday. 

\  At  the  Queen’s  the  latest  novelty  is  tho  drama 
L  The  Turn  of  the  Tide,  founded  by  Mr.  Burnand  on 
Mrs.  Edwards’s  novel  The  Murals  of  Mnyfair.  Of  a 
play  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  illustrate  morals 
such  as  these  principally  by  the  aid  of  showily-brilliant 
drosses,  the  less  said  the  better.  The  dramatist's  art 
must  be  at  a  low  ebb  when  made  quite  subservient  to 
those  of  the  milliner  and  gaslight-man. 

The  St.  James's,  we  need  not  state,  is  nightly  crowded 
by  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  London,  when  it  is 
known  that  Schneider — La  Grande  Duchesse — is  there 
captivating  every  one  with  her  “  nods  and  becks  and 
wrcivthcd  smiles.”  The  popular  favourite  has  also 
appeared  as  Boulottc  in  OtTenbach’s  Darbe  Bleue.  She 
is  ably  supirorted  by  M.  Dupuis  as  Fritz  and  Barbe 

I  Bleue. 

No  change  in  the  programme  at  the  Royal  Strand, 
where  the  attraction  of  Brough's  extravaganza  of  Joan 


of  Arc  remains  unabated ;  or  at  the  Prince  of  AA’ales’s, 
where  School  continues  to  draw  crowded  and  fashion¬ 
able  houses. 

The  Olympic  is  closed,  and  at  the  Globe,  Robertson’s 
drama  of  A  Breach  of  Promise  has  at  length  been  super¬ 
seded  by  J.  H.  Byron’s  drama  of  Blow  for  Blow,  with 
tho  popular  comedian  Mr.  AV.  Farren  in  the  part  of 
John  Drummond,  originally  sustained  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cowper. 

The  concert  season  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
zenith  last  month.  Among  the  most  fashionable  and 
attractive  were  those  of  IM.  and  Madame  Sainton- 
Dolby  on  the  2nd,  at  which  literally  hundreds  were 
unable  to  obtain  admission ;  M.  Joseph  AA’ieniawski’s 
on  the  16th,  when  some  of  the  finest  of  the  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  R.  Schumann,  and  Chopin  were 
admirably  performed,  and  to  which  il.  Jules  Lefort 
imparted  great  attraction  by  his  exquisitely-graceful 
singing  of  two  French  chansons ;  and  that  of  the 
popular  conductor  and  composer,  M.  Jules  Benedict, 
on  the  23rd,  which  by  the  varied  and  excellent 
character  of  the  performances,  and  tho  distinguished 
talent  of  the  artistes  engaged,  maintained  its  reputation 
as  the  concert  par  excellence  of  the  London  musical 
season. 

Grand  morning  concerts  have  also  been  given  by  the 
eminent  pianist  and  composer  Herr  Kuhe,  Signor 
Arditi,  and  Madlle.  Christine  Nilsson,  at  which  all  the 
leading  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  of  t^e  Royal 
Italian  Opera  assisted. 

The  admirable  oratorio  concerts  came  to  a  close  with 
the  benefit  of  the  spirited  and  energetic  conductor,  on 
the  15th  ult.  Handel’s  Jephtha  was  the  oratorio 
selected  for  the  occasion,  it  ^ing  the  second  time  of 
performance  during  the  series  of  concerfij.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  singing,  but  the  eminent  tenor  was  sulliciently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  appear  in  Mendelssohn’s 
St.  Paul  at  the  previous  concert,  when  his  singing, 
particularly  of  the  beautiful  solo,  “  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,”  so  perfect  in  expression  ami  pure  in  into¬ 
nation,  roused  the  crowded  audience  to  the  utmost 
enthusiasm. 

Encouraged  by  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  this 
first  series  of  oratorio  concerts,  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby 
announces  a  second  season,  to  commence  early  in 
December,  when  some  standard  works  of  unusual 
interest  will  be  brought  forward,  among  which  Bach’s 
sublime  Passion  Music  is  especially  named. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  music  is,  as  ever,  in  the 
ascendant.  Besides  the  delightful  Saturday  afternoon 
concerts,  supported  principally  by  foreign  artistes,  a 
scries  of  Italian  operas,  w’ith  their  libretti  done  into 
English,  have  been  given  with  good  effect  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  George  Perren. 


“  The  Journal  of  Miss  Patience  Caerhtdon.” 

AA'e  regret  sincerely  to  have  to  announce  that  the 
author  of  “The  Journal  of  Miss  Patience’’  remains  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  continue,  this  mouih,  her  work. 
AVith  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  be  able  to  auuounce 
bur  return  to  good  health. 
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loops  of  pcarl-grcy  satin.  Plain  bodice  with  double 
sleeves,  the  first  plain,  the  second  loose,  and  edged 
with  a  gathered  flounce.  Small  bonnet  of  Belgian 
straw,  with  a  bunch  of  roses  on  one  side,  and  scarf  of 


349. — ^\Valking  Toilets. 

Short  dress  of  pearl-grey  sultane,  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  a  deep  gathered  flounce.  A  similar  graduated 


bow  composed  of  | 
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fluted  flounces,  headed  with  cross-strips  of  foulard  of 
the  same  tiut.  Second  skirt  with  three  puffs  looped  up, 
one  behind  and  two  short  ones  on  either  side.  Waist¬ 
band  composed  of  a  wide  strip,  trimmed  with  narrow 


with  a  garland  of  flowers.  Parasol  to  match  with  the 
toilet. 

350. — Visiting  Toilets. 

Long  dress  of  pearl-grey  Irish  poplin.  The  flounce 


360.— VisrriNa  Toilets. 

flounces  and  cross-strips  so  as  to  simulate  two  sash  round  the  bottom  is  ornamented  with  lappets  fringed 
lappets.  Two  similar  lappets  ornament  the  sides  of  and  embroidered  with  cerise-coloured  silk.  In  front 
the  dress.  Plain  bodice.  Watteau  bonnet  ornamented  three  scarf  lappets,  forming  three  loose  loops,  are 
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fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  skirt  by  a  cross-strip  of 
grey  satin,  and  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress- 
Plain  bodice.  Two  puffs  fall  into  a  group  upon  the 
skirt,  and  seem  to  be  enveloped  by  three  other  larger 
scarf  lappets,  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  those  that 
are  in  front  of  the  dress.  Bonnet  of  wheatears  and 
p.niall  field- llowers.  Necklace  of  white  blonde. 

Short  costume  of  Celeste  Empire  foulard,  of  a  Chinese 
blue.  This  costume,  arranged  in  bouillons  with  spaces 
between,  is  ornamented  at  the  back  by  four  pleated 
flounces ;  in  front  there  is  a  row  of  buttons.  The  tunic 
is  fastened  on  each  side,  and  trimmed  with  two  rows  of 
pleated  flounces.  Open  bodice,  with  a  pleated  flounce 
put  on  in  the  shape  of  a  shawl.  Tight  sleeves,  with  a 
puff  at  the  top.  Toquet  composed  of  a  blue  ruche,  with 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  middle. 

- ♦ - 

THE  FASHIONS. 

’IIO  lingers  in  Paris  under  July’s  hot  sun?  The 
foreigner  and  the  provincial,  but  not  the  Parisian 
— not,  at  least,  any  Parisian  who  can  help  it.  Baden 
and  Ems  call  to  him  ;  Trouville  and  Dieppe  entice  liim 
by  coquettish  wiles.  But  why  should  I  speak  of  the 
masculine?  Is  it  not  with  the  fairer  sex  I  have  to 
deal  ?  and  is  it  not  that  sex  who  most  delights  in  tlie 
change  and  gaieties  of  watering-places  or  seaside 
resorts? 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  those  fair  ladies  who  enjoy 
Paris  gaieties  so  much  can  bear  to  leave  our  gay  city. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  Parisian  lady  carries  gaiety  with 
her,  go  where  she  will.  Who  seeks  for  solitude  ?  Who 
cares  for  the  lone  sea-shore  and  its  wonderful  beauty  ? 
Not  our  Parisian  lady — she  would  never  go  there  alone. 
But  Fashion  has  decreed  that  Paris  must  be  left  in 
summer,  and  Fashion  has  selected  certain  places  by  the 
sea  where  amusements  of  various  kinds  are  prepared 
for  visitors.  And  thither  the  Parisians  flock  en  masse, 
and  the  casino  becomes  the  scene  of  swiftly-succeeding 
Jetes  and  balls,  concerts  and  plays. 

Although  these  pleasures  are  voted  a  weariness  by 
the  blase,  and  many  of  them  are  seeking  for  more  excite¬ 
ment  and  some  greater  change  in  foreign  climes,  all  our 
sea-bathing  towns  are  very  full  this  summer.  But 
though  Paris  is  very  much  deserted  this  month,  it  is 
still  regarded  as  the  emporium  of  good  taste.  It  is 
from  its  vast  magasitis  des  modes  that  the  freshest  toilets 
are  sent  abroad,  and  we  must  go  back  to  its  fountain¬ 
head  to  trace  the  source  of  the  new  modes  which  are 
displayed  in  all  the  fashionable  rendezvous  of  the  elite 
of  society. 

A  visit  to  Gagelin’s,  in  the  Hue  de  Richelieu,  gave 
us  an  insight  into  the  elaborate  toilets  which  our  elegantes 
take  with  them  when  they  leave  the  city  of  la  mode. 
There  we  noticed  a  variety  of  complete  costumes  in 
faille,  glace  silk,  and  foulard. 

The  marquise  dress  (the  fashion  of  to-morrow,  as 
Gagelin  says)  is  of  ruby-coloured  faille,  trimmed  with 
several  flounces.  'Phe  bodice  is  high,  with  tight  sleeves, 
covered  with  second  sleeves  of  black  guipure  de  Venise, 
wide  and  open.  A  low  bodice  of  black  silk,  richly 
trimmed  with  similar  guipure,  is  completed  by  a 
deep  basque,  forming  a  sort  of  double  skirt,  thrice 


looped  up  with  a  very  wide  sash  of  ruby-coloured 
ribbon. 

The  bergere  (shephcrtlcss)  dress  is  more  suitable  for 
a  young  lady.  A  skirt  of  white  and  green  striped 
foulard  is  made  plain,  and  a  second  skirt  of  unbleached 
foulard  is  prettily  looped  up  on  either  side  with  bows 
of  green  ribbon.  The  high  bodice  is  of  the  unbleached 
foulard ;  it  is  fastened  a  little  to  the  left  side,  under  a 
series  of  small  bows  of  green  ribbon.  The  tight  sleeves 
are  striped;  large  bows  of  green  ribbon  arc  placed 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  ends  fall  at  the  back.  The 
sash  is  also  of  striped  foulard,  and  fastened  with  many 
loops  at  the  waist. 

Another  dress  in  the  same  style  is  of  almond-coloured 
silk,  striped  with  chestnut.  The  bodice  is  chestnut- 
coloured;  it  is  made  in  the  princess  fashion,  without 
any  waistband,  and  is  continued  into  two  separate 
basques,  puffed  out,  with  a  large  sash  bow  between 
them ;  these  basques  are  edged  with  narrow  silk  rou¬ 
leaux  and  Tom  Thumb  fringe.  The  sleeves  are  striped 
and  trimmed  with  bows.  The  under  (striped)  skirt  is 
made  plain. 

For  married  ladies,  silk  dresses  arc  generally  made 
with  a  first  skirt  just  toucliing  the  ground,  a  tight- 
fitting  bodice  with  a  deep  bouffant  at  the  back,  and  a 
separate  train  fiistcned  under  the  bouffant ;  this  train 
can  be  taken  up  and  draped,  or  else  left  to  sweep  the 
ground. 

In  other  cases  the  dress  consists  of  a  skirt  and  a 
tunic  casaque,  forming  the  tight  bodice  and  the  full 
tunic  skirt,  open  in  front.  The  usual  trimming  is  a 
deep  fluting,  with  floimces  for  the  under-skirt;  but 
sometimes  this  is  replaced  by  a  silk  fringe. 

The  casaque  duchesse  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
sort.  It  is  richly  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace,  and 
there  is  a  full  bunch  of  many  loops  of  wide  ribbon  at 
the  back  of  the  waist. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  model  we  have  the  voyageuse, 
a  short  jacket  with  full  round  basque  at  the  back,  and 
a  wide  sash  tied  over  it. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  which  is  the  most 
fashionable  of  these  mantles.  The  choice  of  one  of 
them  is  a  matter  of  taste;  it  depends  upon  the  age 
and  figure  of  a  lady.  The  following  hints  may  prove 
useful : — 

It  is  evident  that  a  young  lady  will  look  best  in  the 
tight-fitting  jacket  or  paletot,  with  the  large  sash  bow, 
setting  off  to  advantage  her  small,  well-proportioned 
figure.  In  France  lace  is  not  permitted  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  for -the  young  lady,  and  so  she  wears  the  fluted 
trimmings,  or  else  narrow  fringe  headed  by  rouleaux. 

A  married  lady,  if  young,  nicay  wear  the  tunic  casaque 
and  full  sash,  or  else  the  mantelet,  fastened  to  the  waist 
at  the  back  with  loops  of  ribbon  or  of  the  same  material. 
She  must  not  wear  the  sash  over  mantelet  or  casaque 
unless  her  waist  is  tolerably  small.  If  not  she  will  let 
the  front  part  of  the  mantelet  fall  loose,  though  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  bo  fastened  to  the  waist  at  the  back.  In  that 
case  the  waistband  is  fastened  under  the  mantle,  and 
the  bow  alone  is  placed  upon  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  waist. 

The  Metternich  circular  is  also  arranged  in  this  way, 
or  at  least  very  much  like  it,  the  only  difference  being 
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that  the  waistband  is  put  on  over  it  at  the  back,  but 
passed  underneath  it  on  either  side  through  slits  made 
near  the  arms.  This  circular,  when  short,  ami  trimmed 
with  a  deep  lace  border,  is  very  elegant.  We  have 
given  the  diagrams  for  cutting  out  this  mantle  on  the 
back  of  our  I’attern  Sheet. 

Elderly  ladies  can  wear  either  the  circular  or  loose 
mantelet,  w’ith  or  without  the  ornamental  bow  at  the 
back,  according  to  taste. 

It  must  be  avcU  understood  that  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mantles  are  made  cither  of  black  silk,  cash¬ 
mere,  or  of  material  similar  to  the  dress. 

Since  sashes  are  now  considered  the  indispensable 
adjunct  of  a  mantle,  of  whatever  style,  shawls  and 
loose  paletots  are  altogether  discarded,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  however. 

Ladies  who  possess  handsome  Chantilly  or  even 
llama  lace  shawls,  are  not  willing  to  part  with  or 
even  give  up  wearing  them.  Nor  need  they ;  with  a 
little  ingenuity  it  is  easy  to  adapt  them,  like  mantelets, 
to  the  present  fashion.  The  following  are  various  ways 
of  modernising  lace  shawls : — 

First,  at  the  back  of  the  shawl,  in  the  middle,  form 
a  Watteau  pleat,  beginning  at  the  neck,  and  becoming 
gradually  larger  towards  the  lower  part,  where  it  dis¬ 
appears.  Upon  the  whole  length  of  this  large  double 
pleat  place  at  regular  distances  small  bows  of  black 
satin  ribbon,  composed  merely  of  two  loops  and  a  cross¬ 
piece.  At  the  waist  place  several  wide  loops  of  similar 
ribbon  ;  under  these  sew  on  a  round  waistband,  which 
is  fastened  in  front,  cither  over  or  under  the  front 
points  of  the  shawl,  according  to  taste.  Besides  this, 
the  shawl  must  be  taken  in  a  little  on  either  side,  just 
over  the  shoulders,  and  also  gathered  up  at  the  back 
of  the  arms,  lengthwise  from  the  waist  to  the  lower 
edges. 

Secondly,  instead  of  the  Watteau  pleat,  one  can 
make  from  the  neck  down  to  the  waist  a  slanting  scam, 
so  as  to  make  the  shawl  fit  to  the  figure,  and  to  form  a 
sort  of  narrow  pointed  hood,  as  in  a  lace  burnous.  This 
hood  is  trimmed  with  satin  bows ;  the  loops  of  ribbon 
at  the  waist,  the  seams  on  the  shoulders,  and  the 
gathers  near  the  arms  are  made  as  in  the  first  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  shawl.  The  waistband  may  be  omitted ; 
but  should  it  be  put  on,  and  especially  should  it  be 
fastened  veer  the  front  points  of  the  shawl,  these  points 
must  be  gathered  just  in  front  of  the  arms,  from  the 
waist  downwards,  so  as  to  leave  the  liberty  of  move¬ 
ment  to  the  arms,  and  by  decreasing  the  length  of  the 
shawl  to  give  it  the  fullness  required  by  modem 
fashions. 

Thirdly,  placing  the  shawl  upon  some  charitable 
back,  to  render  the  process  easier,  form  at  the  waist 
(middle  of  the  back)  a  moderately-wide  pleat,  then  a 
much  wider  one,  and  a  third  wider  still,  under  which 
only  the  lower  point  of  the  shawl  shows :  this  forms  a 
tournure.  Gather  the  shawl  lengthwise  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  from  the  top  to  the  waist,  then  in  front 
and  at  the  back  of  the  arms  as  above  explained,  and 
add  a  waistband  and  loops  of  ribbon. 

Of  black  embroidered  cashmere  shawls,  trimmed  with 
lace  or  fringe,  it  is  also  easy  to  form  fashionable 
mantles  by  forming  a  full  pleat  in  the  middle  of  the 


back,  and  fitting  them  to  the  figure  with  a  waistband 
fastened  cither  over  or  under  the  front  points. 

It  is  a  more  dillicult  matter  to  suit  gored  dresses  to 
the  present  fashion,  and  we  see  no  way  of  using  them 
but  to  Wear  them  as  under-skirts,  for  the  upper-skirts, 
even  when  no  bouffant  or  puff  is  made  at  the  back,  arc 
very  fully  gathered  all  round,  except  in  front,  and  a 
scant  dress  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to  look 
fashionable  this  summer.  But  any  silk  skirt  can  bo 
worn  as  under-skirt  with  a  short  black  silk  dress,  and 
the  material  taken  off  in  the  upper  part  to  shorten  it 
can  be  used  to  trim  it  with  a  llounce  or  fluting  round 
the  bottom. 

I  think,  having  given  my  fair  readers  so  many 
economical  hints  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  wearing 
the  dresses  and  mantles  of  a  former  season,  I  may  now 
be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  very  pretty  dresses  that  are 
now  being  prepared  in  Paris  for  all  fashionable  summer 
places  of  residence. 

Crape  de  chine — one  of  those  beautiful  old-fashioned 
materials  which  are  now  coining  to  light  again,  and 
delight  us  of  the  new  generation  as  novelties — crapo 
de  chine  is  decidedly  in  vogue  this  summer.  The 
Empress  Eugenie  has  evinced  a  marked  preference  for 
this  lovely  fabric.  Her  dresses  of  crape  de  chine — 
pearl-grey,  lilac,  light-blue,  or  golden  pheasant  colour — 
are  the  perfection  of  taste.  The  description  of  one  of 
them  will  suflice : — 

The  skirt,  worn  over  a  silk  slip  of  the  same  colour — 
blue — is  train-shaped,  and  trimmed  with  three  flounces. 
A  second  tunic  skirt  follows  the  shape  of  the  train,  and 
is  slightly  looped  up  at  the  sides  with  bows  of  ribbon ; 
it  is  edged  all  round  with  one  flounce.  The  bodice  is 
open  at  the  throat,  and  crossed  in  front  like  a  fichu : 
it  is  fastened  with  loops  of  blue  ribbon.  Sleeves  it  la 
Marie  Antoinette  are  fully  trimmed  at  the  elbow. 

There  are  at  present  two  very  different  styles  of 
making  the  bodices  of  evening  dresses — some  are  very 
low,  and  others  quite  the  contrary.  Ladies  who  wear 
the  low  bodice  have  no  resource  but  to  use  their  fan  as 
a  sort  of  veil.  Sometimes  the  fan  is  fully  displayed, 
sometimes  it  is  folded  back  upon  itself.  If  iudiscreet 
eyes  seem  to  be  surveying  them  too  closely,  the  leaves 
of  the  fan  are  quickly  opened ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no 
apparent  notice  is  taken,  the  fan  is  reduced  to  its 
smallest  size.  .iVll  this  manoeuvring  is  but  the  art  of  a 
coquette,  and  attracts  the  eye  which  it  pretends  to 
shun. 

For  casino  balls  and  concerts  white  dresses  of  gauze 
or  tarlatan  are  made  with  double  skirts,  wreathed  with 
flowers.  The  bodices  are  trinuned  with  small  berthes 
crossed  in  front  like  a  small  low  fichu. 

Low  silk  dresses  are  also  worn,  looped  up  over  striped 
silk  skirts  and  trimmed  with  lace. 

There  is  certainly  a  shade  more  simplicity  this  year 
in  the  style  of  headdresses.  True,  in  front  the  hair  is 
still  much  raised  and  elaborately  puffed  out,  but  at  the 
back,  instead  of  the  enormous  chignons  which  we  have 
so  often  spoken  against,  we  now  see  thick  plaits  of  hair 
or  long  curls,  simply  arranged.  All  the  ornaments — 
and  for  summer  balls  these  are  generally  flowers — are 
I  placed  very  much  in  front,  with  perhaps  a  trailing 
spray  or  two  drooping  at  the  back. 
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Hats  arc  of  two  shapes  this  summer,  forming  a 
strong  contrast  between  them  —  one  Hat  in  the 
shepherdess  and  Watteau  style,  the  other  with  a 
high  crown,  and  called,  according  to  its  trimming, 
Versailles,  Huguenot,  Valois,  Tyrolese,  or  Florentine. 
Those  of  the  Watteau  style  are  wreathed  with  llowei-s, 
those  of  a  higher  shape  arc  more  elaborately  trimmed 
with  feathers  and  bows  of  velvet.  A  lady  must  judge 
for  herself  which  style  suits  her  best. 

We  criticise  the  fashions  often  enough,  we  believe, 
not  to  be  accused  of  too  much  partiality,  but  we  have 
no  inclination  to  blame  the  present  tendency :  bonnets 
seem  to  get  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  present  bonnet  is  really  an  ornament,  and  as 
such  very  becoming.  Next  winter  we  may  perhaps  be 
wishing  for  it  to  become  larger,  but  at  present,  when 
beauty,  not  warmth,  is  the  question,  we  can  but  admire 
the  dainty  little  coiffures,  which  are  quite  as  much  a 
parure  as  the  wreath  of  flowers  we  put  on  for  a  ball. 

Nor  does  the  modern  bonnet  essentially  differ  from 
such  a  wreath.  In  many  cases  little  appears  in  it  but 
a  diadem  of  flow'crs  and  a  lace  barbe. 

Hie  diadem  boKiiets  in  leghorn,  rice  or  fancy  straw, 
resemble  in  shape  the  headdress  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts ; 
strange  indeed  they  look  when  seen  bare  of  trimming, 
but  when  tastefully  wreathed  with  flowers  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  lace  barbes  arc  very  pretty  indeed,  and  very 
becoming.  The  blossoms  and  berries  of  the  elder-tree, 
mixed  with  moss-roses ;  bunches  of  dark -blue  violets, 
relieved  by  the  lighter  bloom  of  apple  or  mayflowers ; 
bright  red  verbenas,  w  reathed  with  the  sweet  heliotrope 
ami  delicate  mignonette — all  these  form  very  lovely 
ornaments  for  heads  whose  dark  or  sunny  tresses  need 
no  covering. 

But  what  for  the  grey-haired  ?  Oh !  for  them  there 
are  fanchons  with  lace  falls  at  the  back.  It  is  not  such 
a  great  pity,  we  think,  that  there  should  be  a  difference 
between  the  fashions  for  the  young  and  those  for  the 
old. 

Aud  now  we  will  describe  a  mammas — ay,  and 
(yraHt/mamma’s — ^bonnet.  It  is  of  black  lace,  of  course ; 
the  shape  a  rounded  fanchon,  with  a  sort  of  tulle  crown 
at  the  back,  concealed  by  a  deep  fall  of  lace.  In  front 
the  lace  forms  a  ruched  border  with  a  bow  of  black 
satin  ribbon  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  bunch  of 
beautifully-shaded  pansies. 

Speaking  of  grandmamma  naturally  makes  us  think 
of  children,  and  reminds  us  that  we  have  taken  note 
of  several  pretty  juvenile  toilets. 

For  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  a  frock  of  white 
mohair  is  trimmed  with  very  small  flounces  of  plaid 
silk  pinked  out  round  the  edge ;  a  cross-band  of  plaid 
silk  loops  up  the  skirt  at  the  back  into  a  sort  of 
bouffant.  In  front  the  silk  trimming  forms  a  small 
rounded  apron.  On  the  bodice  a  plaid  silk  fluting 
simulates  braces,  and  a  sash  of  the  material  is  tied  at 
the  side.  Tlie  bodice  is  low,  with  short  sleeves ;  a 
muslin  chemisette  is  worn  inside. 

For  about  the  same  age,  a  dress  of  white  and  blue 
striped  sultane.  'llie  skirt  is  trimmed  with  several 
narrow  flounces ;  a  large  blue  sash  has  a  bow  with 
many  loops  at  the  back.  The  bodice  is  ornamented 
with  a  berthe  of  blue  silk,  crossed  in  front  like  a  fichu, 


and  edged  with  a  Tom  Thumb  fringe.  The  sleeves 
arc  puffed. 

Tretty  little  costumes  of  unbleached  linen  have  a 
false  hem  scalloped  out  and  worked  with  red  wool 
Tlic  jacket,  })lain  basques  in  front  with  bouffants  at  the 
back,  under  which  there  is  a  border  scalloped  out 
and  worked  like  the  hem.  A  small  square  pelerine  is 
trimmed  to  corrc.spond,  and  so  are  the  sleeves,  which 
are  finished  off  by  a  scalloped  border  at  the  elbow'. 

For  little  boys,  no  less  coquettishly  dressed,  there 
arc  costumes  of  sky-grey  cashmere,  trimmed  with  red. 
The  trousers  are  fastened  under  the  knee  and  edged 
round  the  bottom  and  upon  the  outer  sejim  with  wide 
red  woollen  braid.  They  are  slit  open  a  short  distance 
at  the  bottom,  and  ornamented  with  a  red  rosette.  A 
small  waistcoat  of  grey  cashmere,  with  small  red 
revers,  is  fastened  with  buttons  of  the  brighter  colour. 
The  jacket  is  also  ornamented  with  red  revers  aud 
buttons. 

Other  costumes  of  black  and  grey  speckled  summer 
cloth  consist  of  the  short  blouse  and  trousers.  They 
are  trimmed  with  coloured  or  black  braid.  Both  styles 
of  dress  are  also  made  for  the  country  or  seaside,  in 
unbleached  linen,  trimmed  with  woollen  braid. 

Foulard  is  now  fashionable.  This  charming  tissue 
shows  its  ever-changing  fohls  to  great  advantage  in  the 
sun,  and  is  consequently  adopted  by  all  ladies  who  aim 
at  elegance.  The  foulard  dresses  of  the  Malle  ties  hides, 
Nos.  24  and  26,  Passage  Verdeau,  are  remarkable  for 
freshness  and  distinction;  at  this  first-rate  house, 
patronised  by  the  Princess  Mathilde,  arc  also  to  be 
obtaincil  the  very  richest  of  China  craj)C3.  This  supple 
and  vaporous  fabric  is  in  great  vogue  this  year ;  it 
drapes  gracefully,  and  constitutes  the  richest  of  summer 
toilets.  The  Celestial  Empire  foulard  of  plain  tints, 
whether  delicate  or  deep,  a  speciality  of  the  Malle  ties 
hides,  has  forced  its  way  into  favour  by  its  indisputiible 
superiority.  The  Tiissor  also  makes  very  stylish  n^ylige 
costumes,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  leaders  of 
fashion.  Write  to  the  Malle  des  hides  for  their  assort¬ 
ment  of  patterns,  and  you  can  then  choose,  without 
putting  yourself  to  any  inconvenience,  the  prettiest  and 
most  economical  dresses  and  costumes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  foulard  washes  well  without  losing  the 
freshness  of  its  colours.  It  smiles  at  the  sun  and  gives 
a  fresh  charm  to  beauty.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  handsome  foulard  dress 
from  the  Malle  des  hides.  This  light  tissue  imparts  to 
woman  an  air  of  poesy. 

DESCUllTION  OF  OL'U  F.VSHION  I*L.\TE. 

Toilet  for  Visit.s  or  for  the  Chateau.  Lamballe 
bonnet  of  straw.  Trimming  of  satin  ribbon.  Feather 
placed  on  the  left  side,  a  little  towards  the  left,  and 
drooping  over  the  bonnet.  Dress  of  white  alpaca, 
trimmed  with  cross-strips  and  flounces  of  burnt  topaz 
coloured  satin.  Tunic  dress  of  satin  de  syrie,  of  very 
light  coloured  topaz,  trimmed  like  the  dress  with  burnt 
topaz  coloured  satin.  Skirt  of  white  muslin.  Bodice  , 
open  in  front,  of  embroidered  muslin.  Muslin  sleeves 
forming  a  large  bouillon,  with  a  flounce  of  embroidered 
muslin.  Tunic  cut  very  low  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  j 
half  high  upon  the  shoulders,  with  a  satin  flounce 
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forming  a  berthe  at  the  Ijack.  This  tunic  is  short  and 
open  in  front,  long  and  amply  gathered  at  the  back  ;  a 
Bht  on  each  side  allows  of  taking  up  the  dress  and 
passing  it  through  the  slit  from  which  it  falls  like  a  large 
puff,  which  loops  up  the  dress  on  each  side.  This  skirt, 
short  in  front,  is  very  long  at  the  back  ;  it  is  trimmed 
with  three  cross-strips  and  a  flounce  with  a  small  satin 
edging. 

Visiting  Toilkt.  Bonnet  of  embroidered  tulle.  A 
tulle  scarf,  commencing  on  the  left  side,  is  fastened  on 
the  right  side  under  a  brooch,  behind  the  car.  A 
bandsumc  bandeau  of  roses  comes  down  in  a  half  coronet 
upon  the  forehead  ;  it  is  headed  V)y  bunches  of  black 
and  white  grapes,  mixed  witli  grasses  and  rosebuds. 
Costume  of  mauve  crape,  with  cross-strips  of  mauve 
satin.  Under-bodice  and  sleeves  of  muslin  trimmed 
with  lace.  Crape  bodice,  open  in  front  to  the  waist. 
Berthe  with  satin  cross-strips.  Small  crape  flounce. 
Tliis  bodice  is  rounded  at  the  back  ;  two  j)lain  widths, 
edged  with  a  narrow  fluting,  and  trimmed  with  satin 
cross-strips  and  narrow  crape  flutings,  simulate  the 
lappets  of  a  pelerine  fichu.  The  skirt,  short  in  front,  is 
long  behind ;  it  is  looped  up  at  the  back  and  pleated 
under  the  trimming  of  the  plain  widths.  The  under¬ 
skirt  is  round,  just  touching  the  ground,  without 
fullness,  and  trimmed  with  four  flounces  with  satin 
cross-strips. 

Toilet  fou  a  Little  Girl  from  Seven  to  Eight 
Years  Old.  High  chemisette  and  sleeves  of  muslin. 
Dress  of  green  cashmere.  Berthe,  sash,  and  under-skirt 
of  white  cashmere  with  cross-strips  of  green  silk. 

descrii'tion  of  ol’r  coloured  I'.vrrERN. 


It  is  not  pleasant  not  to  dare  to  cross  the  boulevards 
after  dark  for  fear  of  being  taken  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  paste  with  a  lot  of  vagabonds,  there  to  stay  for 
some  hours— often  the  whole  night — before,  matters 
being  explained,  you  could  be  released  again,  with 
Monsieur  le  Commissairc’s  excuses.  Such  was  the  case 
over  and  over  again,  during  those  days  of  confusion  at 
the  commencement  of  the  month,  with  not  only  gentle¬ 
men  but  ladies  of  the  highest  respectability — too  happy 
when  they  escaped  without  feeling  the  weight  of  some 
of  the  agents'  heavy-leaden  casse-tClc. 

The  true  liberal  party  have  shown  that  they  have  no 
part  in  such  street  warfare ;  and  we  should  think 
llochefort,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sense,  will  have  grieved  to 
see  his  name  mixed  up  with  the  foolish  demonstrations 
of  the  young  and  hot-brained  part  of  the  population  of 
the  city.  Certainly  the  measures  of  the  police  have 
been  severe,  and  especially  indiscriminate,  but  the  pro¬ 
vocations  were  absurd  and  uncalled-for. 

“  When  the  captive  lion  roars  its  chain  is  shortened,” 
and  that,  we  think,  will  be  the  moral  of  the  whole 
proceedings.  Such  are  not  the  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  more  liberty  in  France;  but  enough  on  this 
subject. 

The  course  of  the  Grand  I’rix  at  the  Bois  dc 
Boidogne  went  off  with  great  eclat.  It  was  our  turn  to 
be.at ;  twice  we  have  hitherto  won  the  prize  every  other 
year,  the  intermediate  ones  being  favourable  to  the 
English  coursers.  Glancur  had  a  hard  fight  of  it,  and 
only  won  by  one  head’s  length  against  The  Drummer, 
the  favourite  English  racehorse. 

The  weather  was  delightful  and  the  crowd  immense. 
Our  Parisian  elegantes  valiantly  braved  the  heat  and 


THE  rojirADOuii  now  sLirrEr. 

Materials:  J  yard  of  canvas;  IJ  ounce  of  alahaster 
leads;  ^  ounce  of  crystal;  J  ounce  of  black  beads;  4 
ttrings  of  steel  beails ;  1  skein  each  of  .3  .shades  of  green 
wool;  40  skeins  of  bright  scarlet  for  grounding. 

Our  pattern  this  month  is  very  simple,  but  cxeecd- 
ingly  pretty  when  worked.  It  can  be  made  to  fit  cither 
a  lady  or  gentleman,  as  its  size  will  depend  upon  that 
of  the  canvas  employed.  The  Pompadour  bow  is 
worked  in  shades  of  green  wool,  crystal,  and  steel 
beads,  which  contrast  well  with  the  scarlet  grounding, 
dotted  at  regular  intervals  with  alabaster  and  black 
beads. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
Ss.  8d. ;  postage,  4d.  Commencing  pattern.  Is.  extra. 

. —  ♦  —  — 

Paris,  June, 

Many  circumstances,  not  to  speak  of  the  weather, 
have  tended  this  year  to  delay  the  usual  period  of 
departures  from  Paris.  But  the  empressement  with 
which  Parisians  have  been  hastening  away  during  the 
last  fortnight  is  easy  enough  to  understand.  We  have 
had  days  of  uneasiness,  foreboding,  and  lassitude  to 
pass  through  ;  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  has  been  truly 
enervating  w’ith  its  unmeaning  agitations — its  popula¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  readers,  and  its  everlasting  spccchi- 
fyings. 


fatigue,  and  showed  off  their  splendid  toilets  in  the 
racecourse,  and  especially  in  the  reserved  enceinte 
du  pesage.  Some  years  ago  a  number  of  fair  ladies  were 
known  for  obstinately  refusing  to  show  their  faces  in 
public  by  daylight.  They  were  called  the  candlelight 
beauties.  But  of  these  no  traces  now  remain.  Our 
ladies  now  dauntlessly  stand  the  full  light  of  day. 
They  wear  dresses  perfectly  combined  to  set  off  their 
beauty  to  advantage  in  the  bright  day  and  sunlight. 
What  charming  toilets  were  to  be  seen  in  the  race¬ 
course  on  the  great  day  of  what  we  love  to  call  the 
French  Derby !  But  these  were  of  course  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  extravagant  tapageuse  costumes  sucli 
as  one  invariably  secs  when  a  large  crowd  is  collected 
together. 

One  could  scarcely  help  noticing  the  group  of  fair 
ladies  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  youthful 
Duchess  de  Castries,  congratulated  by  all  upon  her 
happy  return  to  Paris.  Two  days  before,  her  fair 
friends,  having  heard  that  she  was  returning  from  her 
trip  to  Africa,  agreed  to  go  and  meet  her  en  corps. 
Judge  of  the  surprise  and  emotion  of  the  duchess  upon 
beholding  such  a  numerous  company  of  smiling  friends 
when  she  arrived  at  the  station. 

Another  incident  of  the  same  kind  had  marked  her 
departure  from  Algiers.  When  she  stepped  on  board 
the  steamer  which  was  to  convey  her  to  France,  she 
found  her  cabin  entirely  hung  with  wreaths  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  roses.  This  was  an  affectionate  token  of 
rcg.ard  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  Algiers,  with  whom 
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the  young  duchess  had  become  acquainted  during  her 
residence  in  that  city. 

The  number  of  people  on  foot  in  the  racecourse 
was  calculated  to  have  been  twenty-seven  thousand. 

There  were  above  twenty-five  carriages  counted  on 
the  return  from  the  race. 

In  the  Bois,  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  persons 
altogether ;  in  all  that  number  barely  a  dozen  riders 
were  reckoned.  Twenty-seven  fuur-in-hands  attested 
the  popularity  of  that  English  style  of  driving  in  Paris. 
The  brilliant  equipages  of  the  Princess  Metternich  and 
Countess  de  Pourtales  were  driven  a  la  Daumont. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  fete  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Princess  Metternich. 

There  was  also  a  grand  reception  at  the  Princess 
MathilJe's.  The  (iueen  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Marie  of  Baden,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  Princess 
Clotilde  were  present. 

Before  proceeding  to  Fontainebleau,  the  Emperor 
and  I'impress  graced  by  their  presence  the  splendid 
fete  given  at  their  chateau  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
de  !Mouchy.  The  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  llussia  was 
also  one  of  the  honoured  guests  at  Mouchy. 

Her  Highness  has  been  some  weeks  in  Paris ;  her 
incomparable  activity  may  be  judged  of  by  the  various 
occupations  of  her  first  day  in  Paris.  Arrived  at  seven 
o'clock,  she  received  at  ten  various  tradespeople, 
warned  beforehand  of  her  arrival ;  at  noon  she  received 
several  visits;  at  one  she  called  upon  the  Einpre.ss 
Eugenie ;  at  half-past  two  she  was  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot,  at  four  in  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  in  the 
evening  at  the  theatre. 

llailways  and  steamboats,  accessible  to  the  vulgar, 
are  now  despi.sed  by  some  of  the  spoiled  children  of 
fortune.  The  slow'  but  comfortable  mode  of  travelling 
adopted  by  seigneurs  of  a  former  age  is  said  to  have 
been  chosen  by  some  of  those  happy  mortals  whose 
only  object  in  life  is  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

Madame  Korsakow  is,  we  understand,  one  of  the 
tourists  who  propose  to  make  the  experiment  of  travel¬ 
ling  by  short  stages.  She  is  about  to  start  for  Ger¬ 
many,  w'hcre  she  is  to  sjiend  all  the  summer  season. 
She  and  her  company  and  suite  will  occupy  tliree 
carriages,  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  her  own  being 
drawn  by  those  magnificent  ponies  which  are  well 
known  in  the  Bois  and  environs  of  Paris. 

The  little  caravan  will  get  through  about  ten  le-igucs 
a  day,  stopping  in  all  interc.sting  places,  so  as  to  know 
BOincthing  more  about  the  towns  they  drive  through 
than  the  usual  sights  of  the  station,  the  clock,  the 
guard,  the  telegraph — always  the  same  wherever  you  go. 

The  Princess  Buttera  also  means  to  travel  in  this 
fashion,  and  as  an  additional  luxury  she  sends  on  to 
any  town  or  village  in  which  she  means  to  st.ay  any 
time— even  a  day — servants  and  upholsterers  to  fit  up 
her  rooms  with  her  own  furniture.  This  is  indeeil 
travelling  in  princely  style,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
Cardinal  de  llichelieu  taking  with  him,  even  for  the 
shortest  journeys,  a  whole  army  of  domestics,  and 
altogether  a  suite  which  contained  above  a  thousand 
persons,  including  cooks,  raUts-de-chamhre,  barbers, 
upholsterers,  paiutera — in  fact,  enough  to  people  a 
whole  town. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDISTS. 

N  1750  the  prospectus,  written  by  Diderot, 
announced  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Encyclopedie,  on  Dictionnaire  raisonne  des  Sciences, 
des  Arts  et  des  Metiers,  par  tine  Sociele  des  Gens  de 
Letlres.  D’Alembert  wrote  the  preliminary  discourse, 
and  these  papers  give  the  key-note  of  the  work  itself. 
But,  after  all,  the  encyclopedists  were  not  the  disco¬ 
verers  of  a  new  world  of  letters  and  philosophy,  in 
spite  of  their  fond  belief  and  loud  proclamation  of  that 
fact.  They  were  the  last  product  of  a  long  intellectual 
cultivation,  of  a  gradual  development  of  principles 
which  culminated  in  the  great  French  Revolution,  and 
which  included  Church  and  State,  politics,  religion, 
letters,  in  France,  in  Europe,  and  in  almost  the  whole 
modern  and  civilised  world.  It  was  a  revolution  which 
began  at  least  with  Bacon,  was  advanced  by  Hobbes, 
was  furthered  by  Locke,  and  was  brought  to  its  social 
and  scientific  results  in  France.  In  that  country  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  was  taught  by  the  Jansenists, 
by  Arnauld,  Pa.scal,  and  Nicole ;  yet  the  Church,  which 
by  its  oppression  limited  their  power,  was  one  of  the 
first  institutions  to  suffer  by  its  gradual  decline.  The 
interweaving  of  English  and  French  philosophy  runs 
through  a  long  course  of  years  and  events.  Fiance 
sought  in  England  what  it  wanted — what  of  its  own 
strength  it  could  never  attain — first,  political  culture, 
next,  political  principles.  England  received  from 
France  the  iulluencc  of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
modern  philosophy,  but  each  drew  from  the  other  much 
of  the  doctrine  which  characterised  the  nation  for  over 
a  century.  Toland,  Tindal,  Collins,  Shaftesbury, 
Wollaston,  and,  last  and  greatest  of  all,  Bolingbroke, 
reflected  the  tone  and  temper  of  French  philosophy, 
with  its  grace  of  style  and  charm  of  clearness — next 
best  to  truth. 

It  was  in  his  exile  at  Touraine,  after  the  death  of 
(Jueen  Anne,  that  Bolingbroke  met  Voltaire,  found  in 
him  intelligence  and  inclination,  and  inspired  him  to 
become  the  apostle  of  a  new  philosophy  of  pure  reason. 
It  was  Voltaire’s  journey  to  and  residence  in  England 
that  brought  him  into  close  intimacy  with  the  Free- 
thinker.s  here.  About  the  same  time  ^lontcsquieu 
made  his  studies  in  England  of  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  a  preparation  for  his  gi-cater  work.  It  was 
the  reverence  which  Voltaire  saw  exhibited  in  England 
for  Newton  .at  the  time  of  his  almost  royal  funeral  in 
17-7  that  led  him  to  study  Newton's  physical  theories 
and  to  tianslate  them  into  French.  He  felt  all  the 
more  strongly  from  the  contrast  of  English  liberty  the 
weight  inqiosed  in  his  own  country  by  heavy  despo¬ 
tism,  oUiciul  corruption,  the  censor.ship,  and  all  the 
burdens  put  on  intellectual  freedom.  He  worked 
courageously  and  steadily,  for  a  long  time  alone,  to 
produce  some  change  in  the  philosoi)hical  atmosphere 
of  France.  The  weakening  influence  and  the  gradual 
decline  of  political  and  religious  power  favoured  the 
emancipation  of  the  S2)irits  hitherto  held  in  check. 
New  ideas  began  to  show  themselves,  and  literature 
spread  them  throughout  France.  Authors  became  a 
j  power,  and  showed  it  by  adopting  the  name  of  gens  de 
\  ktlrcs;  they  were  almost  a  fourt’-  estate.  Literature 
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ceased  to  be  a  pompous  luxury  of  the  great ;  it  gave  up 
its  solemn,  measured  steps ;  it  threw  off  the  elegance 
and  perfection  at  which  it  had  hitherto  always  striven 
as  essentials ;  but  in  becoming  light  and  even  frivolous 
in  form,  it  became  popular  in  itself  and  powerful  in 
farming  public  opinion,  and  then  it  was  that  the 
Eiiajclopidie  was  announced. 

A  year’s  advertisement  of  Diderot’s  circular  produced 
four  thousand  subscriptions  of  £40  each — a  prodigious 
price  for  the  time.  The  first  and  second  volume 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  world  of  letters 
and  philosophy  was  fired  with  the  quarrels  that  grew 
out  of  them.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  suspended 
their  own  quarrels  and  joined  forces  to  attack  a  common 
enemy,  for  as  such  they  looked  on  the  authors  of  the 
Encyclop€die.  And  yet  the  two  volumes  were  written 
with  great  moderation,  and  the  articles  on  religious 
questions  carefully  avoided  all  theological  discussions. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  bitterly  attacked,  and  finally 
the  publication  was  suspended  by  the  government. 
Diderot  and  his  associates,  however,  knew  where  to 
look  for  help,  and  they  found  it  in  the  right  quarter. 

Madame  de  Chuteauxroux  belonged  to  that  honest 
and  virtuous  family  of  Nesle  which  had  already  fur¬ 
nished  Louis  XV.  with  two  mistresses — Madame  de 
Mailly  and  Madame  de  Vintimille.  For  four  years  her 
protection  proved  sufficient,  and  in  that  time  five 
volumes  appeared,  in  which  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  lent  each  other  strength.  New  success  brought 
new  attacks,  and  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  re¬ 
peated  their  assaults — the  one  column  led  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  other  by  the  Advocate- 
General  Joly  de  Floury  and  the  parliament.  The 
Encyclopedic  was  again  suspended,  and  with  it  the 
privilege  of  publication.  It  was  made  the  target  for 
unnumbered  pamphlets,  and  the  subject  of  a  comedy, 
Lcs  Philosopher,  by  I’alissot.  Then  came  the  loss  of 
D’Alembert,  and  with  him  of  many  of  the  contributors. 
Diderot,  however,  found  in  Voltaire  an  ally  worth  all 
that  had  abandoned  him.  For  eight  years  they  worked 
together,  first  to  prepare  material  for  future  volumes, 
and  next  to  gain  the  privilege  of  publishing  them.  At 
last,  and  again  by  help  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
the  king's  mistress — this  time  ^ladame  de  Pompadour — 
the  privilege  was  renewed,  but  still  with  a  loss  of  some 
of  its  earlier  and  exclusive  rights.  However,  in  170.0 
the  work  again  began,  and  in  1771  it  was  completed, 
making  seventeen  volumes  of  text  and  eleven  of  plates ; 
and  in  1776  and  1777  five  volumes  of  supplement  were 
printed,  nominally  at  least,  in  Amsterdam,  and  the 
great  work  was  then  peacefully  concluded. 

In  looking  over  this  great  work,  and  its  army  of 
authors — not  much  short  of  a  hundred — two  names  are 
specially  distinguishable — Diderot  in  all  that  relates  to 
philosophy,  D’^Uombert  in  all  that  relates  to  science. 
D’Alembert,  too,  has  the  credit  of  having  gained 
Voltaire  to  their  aid,  and  from  the  fifth  volume  on  he 
furnished  nearly  all  the  articles  on  literature,  beginning 
with  the  word  “esprit” — tout  d  propos  pour  sc  definir 
lui-m'me.’  But  his  labour  did  not  nearly  end  with  that 
which  was  printed  in  the  successive  volumes :  his  cor¬ 
respondence  shows  untiring  zeal,  interest,  and  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  work  which  in  his  eyes  was  big  with 


the  fate  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rousseau,  on  the 
other  hand,  wrote  only  two  articles — one  on  music,  the 
other  on  political  economy — and  shone  in  neither. 
Montesquieu,  too,  appeared  but  once;  but  his  works 
preceded  and  helped  to  make  the  Encyclopedic,  while 
the  Encyclopedic  helped  to  make  the  success  of  those 
writings  of  Rousseau  which  succeeded  it.  Buffon,  too, 
was  one  of  those  we  may  call  the  group  of  the  first 
rank,  who  lent  little  but  a  name  to  the  new  enterprise. 

Of  those  of  less  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
then,  but  of  more  use  in  the  work,  who  stand  together 
on  another  level,  there  were  Duclos,  Dufresnoy,  Mar- 
inontcl,  llolbach,  Turgot,  Condorcet,  and  some  others 
of  mark  in  their  own  way  and  time.  A  third  group 
is  m.ade  up  of  the  theologians  whose  names  and 
writings  appear  in  the  Encyclopedia:  put  there,  it 
has  been  suggested,  as  the  conquerors  of  Egypt,  in 
moving  towards  the  Nile,  put  in  front  of  their  army 
the  sacred  animals  of  Egypt — with  the  hope  of  allaying 
the  prejudices  which  they  could  not  conquer.  Morellet, 
Yvon,  De  Trades,  and  Mallet  were  the  Abbes  of  the 
Encyclopedia ;  and  later  Polier,  a  neighbour  and 
recruit  of  Voltaire's,  who  claimed  the  merit  of  soften¬ 
ing  his  theological  fury  and  bringing  his  liberty  of 
thought  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  his  own.  But 
the  individual  contributors,  who  furnished  articles  on 
their  own  special  subjects,  were  among  those  who  gave 
much  of  its  value  to  the  w'ork.  The  art  of  w’ar  was 
discussed  by  a  professor  of  strategy;  seamanship,  by 
a  sailor ;  salt-works,  by  a  manufacturer ;  sugar,  by  a 
planter ;  silks,  by  a  Lyons  merchant ;  and  so  in  suc¬ 
cession  through  every  class  of  articles.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
intellect  of  Franco,  an  alliance  of  literature  and  science 
in  the  w.ar  for  the  truth,  rc.alising  Bacon’s  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  the  world  would  profit  by  just  such 
men  and  just  such  measures.  This  was,  however, 
carried  on  with  very  irregular  steps.  The  two  first 
volumes  were  wisely  restrained  in  tone,  then  five 
volumes  were  published  under  a  permission  which 
exacted  a  somewhat  similar  limitation ;  still  the  spirit 
of  the  book  improved,  although  its  most  marked 
features  were  traced  rather  in  subsidiary  articles  than 
in  those  of  prime  importance ;  and  the  boldest  pro¬ 
posals  for  political  and  moral  reform  were  conveyed  in 
articles  on  grammar  or  philology.  With  the  eighth 
volume  there  was  almost  entire  liberty  of  speech  ;  but 
the  editor  then  in  charge  had  his  own  fears  awakened, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  h.and  on  the 
articles  sent  in.  A  letter  of  Diderot,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1704,  rates  his  subordinate  roundly  for  his 
treachery.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  mutilation,  the 
concluding  volumes  show  a  hearty  hatred  of  existing 
abuses  and  a  zeal  for  reform,  strong  protests  against 
prejudice,  error,  and  injustice,  and  warm  encourage¬ 
ment  to  every  movement  looking  to  social,  moral,  or 
political  progress.  The  writers  speak  with  greater 
elevation,  the  work  takes  a  loftier  position,  and  in  its 
pages  can  be  heard  the  rustling  of  the  storm  that  was 
then  gathering,  and  was  soon  to  break  over  the  devoted 
head  of  France.  It  is  this  that  gives  it  to  this  day  an 
importance  that  no  literary  or  scientific  merit  alone 
could  have  perpetuated. 


351. — Pearl-grey  Bonnet. 


351  to  354.— Bonnets,  &c. 

351.  Bonnet  of  pearl-grey  Chambdry  gauze, 
trimmed  with  satin,  and  a  large  red  rose  placed  on 
the  right  side. 

352.  Bonnet  of  black  lace  in  the  fanchon  shape, 
trimmed  with  black  satin  bows,  and  a  moss-rose 
]ilaced  on  the  left  side  with  the  fobage  to  form  a 
diadem. 

353.  Capcline  of  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
narrow  black  lace ;  the  revers  are  joined  together 


355. — Country  andBidii 


at  the  back  by  a  bow  of  black  velvet  Bow  of  velvet  on  the 
top  of  the  head. 

354.  Morning  cap  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon. 
Muslin  scarf  falling  at  the  back  upon  the  shoulders. 


353. — CASHMEiai  Capeline, 


\ 
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352. — Black  Lace  Bonnet. 


strips  and  edged  with  a  flounce  seven  inches  deep.  Bo¬ 
dice  with  square  berthe,  edged  with  a  narrow  flounce. 
Plain  sleeves  and  turned-up  fluting  at  the  wrist. 

Tyrolese  hat  of  rice  straw  lined  with  blue  silk, 
triniincd  with  small  ribbon  cross-strips,  and  bunch 
of  field  flowers  placed  at  the  side. 

Riding-habit  of  dark  green  cloth.  Bodice  open 
in  front,  with  a  waistcoat,  showing  a  chemisette 
imitating  a  gentleman’s  shirt. 

Felt  hat  with  a  low  crown,  veil  of  green  gauze. 


y  AND  Biding  Toilets. 


355. — COUNTHY  AND  RiDING  ToILETS. 

Dress  of  pearl-grey  sultana,  ornamented  round  the  bottom  with 
*  gathered  flounce,  headed  with  a  satin  cross-strip  of  the  same 
^ihade.  Gathered  puff,  forming  bouillons,  divided  by  satin  cross- 


354. — Morning  Cap. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

BULKS. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  snbjeot  mast  be  addressed — 

Jb  the  Editor  of  the 

ENOLISnWOMAK'S  DOMESTIC  MaOAZINK, 

TFarunci  House,  Paternoster  Itow, 

{Enrilishicoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  mast  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  d;c.,  to  exchange,  mnst 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Ste.,  they  wonld  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  llonograms,  or  any  other 

article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever.  j 

5.  Ladies  may  make  nse  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  ! 
order  work,  snch  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Gnipnre.  The  order 
mnst  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Emol.I8uwomax's  Domestic 
hlAUAZiNE,  at  so  mnch  per  yard." 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  being  intended  for  the  nse  of 
ladies  in  exchanging  varions  articles,  prices  are  no  longer  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  where  money  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  goods,  or 
articles  accepted  other  than  those  named,  the  words  ‘‘  open  to 
offers  ’’  should  be  added. 

550.  IvANiioE  will  give  3  songs  and  3  pieces  of  mnsic  for  a  pair 
of  long  black  earrings.  Uas  a  lot  of  mnsio  and  songs  slie  would 
exchange  for  jewellery. 

551.  L.  O.  has  earrings  and  brooch,  black,  with  heads  well  ent, 
act  in  steel ;  also  white  mnslin  skirt,  with  pnqde  spot  worked  in 
wool,  never  worn.  Would  like  some  good  black  silk,  but  is  open 
to  offers. 

5b2.  E.  L.  will  exchange  books,  trinkets,  work,  a  bow,  &c.,  fora 
aecoiid-hand  croqnet  set  or  a  hand  sewing-machine.  Open  to  offers. 

5b3.  S.  S.  has  a  tatted  pincushion,  some  tatted  edging,  and 
eight  pine-shaped  patterns,  part  of  a  parasol  cover,  and  two 
fashionable  white  bonnets,  one  trimmed  with  pink,  the  other  with 
bine,  never  worn ;  also  a  small  hand  sewing-machine.  What  will 
any  one  give  in  exchange  ?  Open  to  offers. 

581.  F.  C.  has  a  quantity  of  tatted  edging.  Wants  a  good 
white  ostrich  feather  or  grebe  mnff  or  pelerine.  Offers  requested. 

585.  F.  C.  has  several  years  of  the  sixpenny  series  of  the 
Englishwomax.  Offers  requested. 

5SC.  It.  C.  has  2  pair  white  cotton  gloves,  1  pair  green  kid, 
lined  washleather,  velvet  cuff,  lace  collar,  2  pair  white  kid  boots, 

1  pair  sand  slippers,  2  pieces  mnsic,  blue  and  black  smoking-cap, 
braided  with  gold,  5  wool-work  patterns,  4  dinner-mats,  child's 
ennshade,  and  blue  sash.  Wants  best  kid  gloves,  size  C^,  not  black 
or  white. 

587.  Mai  Bi.t'MEX  makes  fern  drawings  for  parasol  covers  on 
white  silk,  antimacassars  on  mnslin  and  jean,  slippers,  bed- 
pockets,  watch-pockets,  toilet  mats  and  cushions,  sofa  cushions, 
peiiwi[ier3,  scent  and  hradkerchief  sachets,  on  silk  or  jean. 
Hand  banner  and  banner  screens.  Articles  forwarded  to  order 
for  bazaars,  charity  sales,  Sio.  All  at  moderate  prices.  Ladies’ 
own  materials  decorated  with  these  bcantiful  fern  drawings. 
Open  to  offers. 

5S8.  A  Ladt  having  a  few  honrs  at  her  disposal,  is  dcsirons  of 
giving  lessons  in  the  art  of  wood  engraving  (fac-simile).  Terms 
on  application. 

589.  ScBOLASTiCA  wants  a  hand  sewing-machine,  in  working 
order.  She  has  for  exchange  18  yards  good  scarlet  barege,  a  gold 
heart-shaped  locket,  an  agate  bracelet,  tatted  music-stool  couvrette, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  new  music,  chiefly  songs. 

590.  C.vsHUP  has  snperiine  black  cloth  jacket,  lately  made  to 
order  from  Paris  model,  trimmed  with  violet  braid,  full  size,  cost 
30s.,  hardly  ever  worn ;  also  exqnisite  white  organdie  muslin, 
bordered  with  green  ribbon  and  shawl  pattern,  nnmade,  cost  over 
30s. ;  also  black  indoor  cashmere  jacket,  silk  lining.  Oriental 
embroidery,  cost  338.,  been  worn  twice.  Stamps,  music,  crests, 
tic.,  declined.  Open  to  offers. 


591.  MAnoARETTA  makos  babies’  short  dresses,  the  bodies 
prettily  worked  with  bobbin  and  skirts  tucked.  Open  to  offers. 

592.  Agnes  has  handsome  crystal  earrings,  pretty  carved  cedar 
fan.  Open  to  offers. 

593.  Alice  has  16  numbers  of  Exeter  Hall  Magazine's 
sacred  music,  in  good  condition,  nnbonnd.  Money  preferred  in 
lien  of  goods,  or  open  to  offers. 

591.  E.  K.  has  a  patent  hand  lock-stitch  sewing-machine,  with 
treadle  and  appliances  complete.  Would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  or 
exchange.  Open  to  offers. 

595.  April  has  several  yards  of  worked  embroidery  to  dispose 
of.  Open  to  offers. 

596.  A.  Hackett  has  200  rare  foreign  stamps  to  sell  or  to 
exchange ;  also  100  rare  crests,  different ;  also  about  300'  other 
stamps,  loose.  Any  or  all  he  will  give  for  a  good  microscope  or 
telescope.  Open  to  offers. 

597.  Tiny  has  a  necklet  and  cross  and  earrings  of  large  blue 
beads,  very  pretty,  cost  9s. ;  also  a  pair  of  earrings  and  cross  of 
Lavini.a’s  coral,  each  worn  once.  Open  to  offers.  Sent  post-free. 

593.  Pixie  has  a  white  spangled  tulle  bonnet  (newest  shape, 
never  worn),  trimmed  with  white  satin  rosettes;  also  bine  bead 
bracelets,  Indian.  Open  to  offers. 

599.  M.  has  a  handsomely-embroidered  baby’s  mnslin  short 
frock,  nnmade,  with  worked  body  front.  Worth  £3.  Open  to  offers. 

600.  Tinet  has  some  very  handsome  Indian  white  muslin  em¬ 
broidery  work  to  dispose  of,  quite  new.  Cost  £16.  Open  to  offers. 

601.  Caroline  has  a  handsome  piece  of  Berlin  wool  work,  in 
leviathan  stitch,  suitable  for  sofa-pillow  or  large  ottoman,  size 
22  inches  by  20 ;  also  raised  crochet  antimacoMar,  rose  pattern. 
Open  to  offers. 

602.  Dulcibella  makes  tatted  cravats  and  edgings.  Open  to 
offers.  Patterns  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  Address, 
D.  A.,  Post  Office,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

603.  Beta  has  Dlackie's  hnpenal  Bible,  quite  new,  half-bound. 
Open  to  offers.  [Please  forward  your  address.] 

60-1.  Sassenacu  has  the  recipe  of  an  infallible  wash  for  re¬ 
storing  grey  hair,  lias  also  tatted  edgings.  Open  to  offers. 

605.  Odida  wants  large  tail  of  brown  hair;  Bartlett  hand 
sewing-machine.  Liberal  exchange. 

606.  Theodora  has  4,000  volumes  of  standard  works,  chiefly 
new  and  uncut,  for  sale  at  half-price,  on  science,  history,  bio¬ 
graphy,  theology,  and  general  literature,  English,  German,  French, 
and  American.  Also  a  few  of  Churchill’s  standard  works. 

607.  Camilla  has  long  black  silk  grenadine  cloak,  not  often 
worn,  to  exchange  for  a  tight-fitting  black  silk  jacket,  suitable  for 
a  tall  slight  figure  ;  she  has  also  two  black  straw  turban  hats, 
very  good,  one  bound  with  new  black  silk  velvet,  the  other  unbound, 
three  yards  of  fine  ]>riiit,  white  with  narrow  brown  stripe.  Would 
like  silk  dress,  not  been  turned.  Open  to  offers. 

608.  M.  B.  would  purchase  print  or  pique,  cheap,  for  bed  mats. 
Dresses  that  ladies  are  tired  of  wonld  do ;  white  or  coloured. 

609.  S.  H.  has  some  splendid  prize  French  poultry  (cook  and 
four  pullets),  recently  cost  £5.  Open  to  offers. 

610.  A  Lady  having  no  further  use  for  one  of  Halse’s  galvanic 
api)aratas,  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  same,  cost  10  guineas  a  few 
mouths  back;  in  perfect  working  order.  Full  instructions  for 
using,  and  directions  how  to  apply  it  in  various  diseases.  Send 
for  address  to  the  Editor.  She  also  has  an  excellent  simple 
remedy  for  warts,  costs  Id.  Inclose  a  directed  envelope.  Open 
to  oilers.  [See  rules.] 

611.  Lina  wishes  to  exchange  'Vols.  I.  andlL  (New  Series)  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  with  Supplumenta 
and  Patterns.  Open  to  offers.  [Send  fall  address] 

612.  C.  R.  wishes  to  say  that  she  can  snpx'ly  a  recipe  for  re¬ 
moving  all  roughness  and  black  pimples  from  the  face.  She  has 
also  all  the  £nolishwom.in's  Domestic  Magazines  oomplets. 
Open  to  offers.  [Send  correct  name  and  address.] 

613.  Louisa  wants  ladies’  left-off  clothes.  She  will  do  any 
kind  of  children’s  work  or  fancy  work,  or  would  pay. 

614.  Violet  has  two  volumes  of  Adam  Bede,  by  G.  Eliot ;  also 
7c<i  Thousand  a  Year,  by  Samuel  Warren ;  has  also  a  scrap-book 
and  two  yards  of  block  crape.  She  will  exchange  for  any  needle¬ 
work.  Will  K.  L.  consider  this  for  her  insertion  trimming  for  a 
petticoat  ? 
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MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Exeter  Ilall.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  Grant  Marlborongb-street.) — 
The  Jane  nnmber  of  this  invaluable  magazine  of  sacred  music 
contains — “  Song  for  those  at  Sea,"  words  by  R.  Reece,  mnsic  by 
G.  B.  Allen,  both  fall  of  pnre  devotional  spirit ;  Mozart’s  exqui¬ 
site  “Ave  Vernm,"  admirably  adapted  by  Saville  Stone  as  a  piano¬ 
forte  solo;  a  part-Boug,  “Hymn  of  Night,"  by  Henry  Smart ,  a 
song  by  Himmel,  “  As  with  Gladness  Men  of  Old,”  a  perfect  gem 
both  as  regards  poetry  and  melody.  Dr.  Rimbanlt’s  “Sunday 
Evenings  at  the  Harmoninm"  comprises,  among  other  things, 
Mozart's  lovely  “  Benedictas,”  from  his  First  Mass  in  C. 

Mr.  Metzler  has  issued  fresh  contributions  to  the  musical  plea- 
enres  of  Sunday,  in  the  form  of  a  magazine  which,  for  the  charge 
of  3d.,  gives  no  less  than  eight  sacred  compositions  of  songs, 
anthems,  single  and  doable  chants,  vocal  duets,  &c. ;  and  the  first 
nnmber  of  “  A  Series  of  Sunday  Part-Songs,”  composed  by  Henry 
Smart,  at  the  same  inexpensive  price. 

Dream  of  My  Heart.  (Metzler  and  Co.)— Neither  the  name  of 
anthor  nor  composer  is  given  of  this  composition,  of  which  be  or 
she  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  There  are  one  or  two  crudities 
in  the  modulation  of  the  accompaniment  betraying  inexperience, 
but  the  melody  is  captivating.  The  vignette  on  the  title-page  is 
very  pretty  and  original. 

Oberon.  A  Pianoforte  Fantasia.  By  E.  Sauerbrey.  (Dud 
and  Stewart,  117,  Oxford-street.) — An  effective  and  scientific 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  most  favourite  airs  in  Weber’s  beauti¬ 
ful  fairy  opera,  adapted  to  pianists  of  more  than  average  capacity. 
It  opens  in  the  key  of  D  sharp,  and  after  modulating  successively 
through  those  of  F  Hat  and  E  sharp,  winds  up  brilliantly  in  the 
original  key. 

Fra  Diavolo.  By  E.  L.  Hime.  (Duff  and  Stewart.) — An 
operatic  transcription  from  Anber’s  cbnrming  work  ;  it  introduces 
with  excellent  effect  the  popular  airs  of  “  On  Yonder  Rock," 
“  Y’oung  Agnes,”  “  ’Tis  To-morrow,”  and  others. 

Emmeline.  A  Reverie.  By  Victor  La  Chaise.  (Duff  and 
Stewart.) — A  very  sweet  and  pleasing  morcean  for  the  pianoforte. 

Jkryeri  et  Dergercs.  Fete  Champetre,  pour  Piano.  By  Joseph 
Romano.  (Duff  and  Stewart.)— A  very  effective  piece,  in  which 
the  sounds  of  rural  life  are  most  characteristically  and  cleverly 
portrayed. 

The  Christine  False.  Composed  by  C.  H.  Conldcry.  (Duff 
and  Stewart.) — A  very  dashing  and  tnncful  valse  movement  for 
the  piano.  The  frontispiece  is  a  highly-finished  portrait  of  the 
gifted  Swedish  cantatrice  from  whom  it  takes  its  title. 

The  Glctbe  Walts.  Dedicated  to  Sefton  Parry,  Esq.  (Duff 
and  Stewart.) — Very  brilliant  and  dinsante,  and  embellished  with 
a  beantifully-oxccntcd  drawing  of  “  tlie  great  globe  itself.” 

The  Ali)ine  Ilutne  if  Alingiani).  By  Nicolo  da  Giosa.  (Duff 
and  Stewart.) — This  is  a  song  of  more  than  average  merit,  and 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  the  words  being  both  in  English 
and  Italian. 

I'm  a  Fisher  Maiden.  Canzonetfn.  By  Nicolo  do  Giosa. 
Words  adapted  from  the  Italian  by  Wellington  Guernsey.  (Duff 
and  Stewart.) — Characteristic,  brilliant,  and  effective. 

Wishes.  Song.  Composed  by  W.  H.  Holmes.  (Duff  and 
Stewart.)— A  very  pretty  flowing  melody,  wedded  to  some  charm¬ 
ing  lines,  the  latter  written  by  a  lady. 

Shadow  and  Sunlight.  By  Kuhs.  (.\shdown  and  Parry, 
Hanover-square.) — An  admirable  morcean  de  salon  by  one  of  the 
best  composers  for  the  pianoforte  of  the  present  day.  The  changes 
of  time  and  modulation  are  both  scientific  and  effective. 

Saabia.  By  Harold  Thomas.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) — A  very 
pleasing  pianoforte  arr.mgement  of  a  national  Snabian  air.  The 
piece  presents  bat  ordinary  difficnlties  to  exeentonts. 

Marche  de  Concert.  By  Walter  Macfarren.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry.)— Showy  and  dashing— adapted  for  pianists  de  premiere 
force. 

Happy  Memories.  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  Sydney 
Smith.) — We  can  confidently  recommend  this  brilliant  morcean 
to  pianoforte  players.  It  opens  in  F  flat,  6-3  time,  modulates 
into  D  flat,  and  winds  np  with  a  most  spirited  coda  in  the  original 
key. 


The  Danish  Dose.  Waltz.  By  C.  Richardson.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry.) — An  exceedingly  pretty  waltz,  composed  by  the  clever 
mnsical  director  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  The  vignette  title-page  is 
exqnisite  both  in  design  and  exeention. 

By  the  Sea  (Ashdown  and  Parry),  is  a  very  pretty  ballad  by  the 
same  comix>ser,  and  obtained  great  popularity  when  sang  at  the 
Globe  in  the  drama  of  Minnie. 

’  Tis  Long,  Long  Since  in  the  Spring-time.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) 
— Some  exqnisite  lines  by  Tom  Hood,  set  to  very  charming  mnsic 
by  G.  B.  Allen. 

I  Beheld  a  Flower  Blooming.  Words  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Lee. 
Music  by  Henry  Smart.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) — A  pretty,  simple 
ballad,  sure  to  please. 

KATE’S  CRAZED  FOR  EVERMORE. 

With  tempest  fierce  the  dark  western  skies  are  rent  on  every  side. 
The  western  woods  are  filled  with  gloom  and  echo  the  wailing  tide. 

Down  on  the  shore  three  women  kneel — a  yonng  wife,  a  mother, 
and  Kate — 

Pallid  and  mute,  with  hand-shaded  eves  they  peer  throngh  the 
spray  and  wait. 

Neither  piercing  cold  nor  dashing  rain  scares  the  poor  women 
away — 

They  tremblingly  bear  the  bitter  blast,  and  in  silent  agony  pray. 
One  dare  not  look  in  the  other’s  face,  where  angnish  foreshadows 
fate — 

Nor  dare  they  speak  of  the  news  they  fear  mnst  reach  them  aU 
sooner  or  late. 

Three  Claddagh  fishermen,  bold  and  brave — a  bridegroom,  lover, 
and  son — 

’Mid  the  raging  waters  cry  aloud,  “  Christ,  lot  Thy  will  bo  done  !” 
“  If  thou  art  spared,”  the  bridegroom  spake,  “ever  to  see  the  old 
shore. 

Tell  her  who  will  weep  her  honeymoon,  that  dying  this  tress  I 
wore. 

“  Tell  her  I  blcss’d  her  in  my  prayers  till  even  this  rough  heart 
wept. 

And  say - ”  lie  never  spoke  again — to  the  deep  was  his  bold 

form  swept. 

“  If  thon  are  .spared,”  now  spoke  the  son,  “  ever  to  see  the  loved 
shore. 

Say  to  my  mother  aU  blanch’d  and  lone,  I  thought  of  her  o’er 
and  o’er. 

“Not  even  the  howling  storm  could  drown  her  last  holy  blessing 
giv’n - ” 

The  raging  seas  still  higher  dash’d,  and  carried  his  sonl  to  heaven. 

“  If  I  am  spared  to  see  the  shore,”  said  the  last  of  the  hapless 
crew, 

“  To  see  her  whom  I  know  has  watch’d  since  the  fishing-smack 
left  land’s  view, 

“I’d  be  content,  and  then  resign  nnto  God  my  most  hopeful  sonl.” 
Louder  the  howl  of  the  crnel  storm,  and  still  higher  the  white 
waves  roll. 

The  boat  she  rises,  the  boat  she  siuks,  and  straggles  ’mid  surge 
and  foam  ; 

Trustful  ’mid  death  the  lover  waits — each  wave  drifts  the  boat 
nearer  home. 

The  women  now  with  their  keener  eyes,  which  take  from  their 
hearts  the  sight. 

Have  seen  like  a  speck  on  the  lashing  sea  the  bravo  barqne  straggle 
and  fight. 

Nearer  she  comas,  bnt  one  lonely  man  stands  np  his  hand  to  wave, 
The  storm-triod  boat  with  waters  fill,  and  carry  him  down  to  his 
grave. 

Wilder  than  ever  the  keen  wind  howled,  bnrst  the  deep  wail  from 
shore — 

Two  women  have  fallen,  heart-emsh’d  with  woe — Kate’s  crazed 
for  evermore. 
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356. — Bodice  with  Basque. 


356  and  357. 

Bodice  and  Fichu. 

356.  Bodice  in  the 
style  of  a  paletot,  of 
pleated  muslin,  with 
plain  muslin  basques, 
forming  puffs ;  the 
front  ones  are  looped 
up  and  fastened  at  the 
back  upon  the  puffs 
with  a  satin  rosette ; 
the  whole  edged  with 
a  lace  flounce,  headed 
with  narrow  cross- 
strips.  I^arge  plain 
collar  w'ith  satin  bow. 

357.  Muslin  fichu  for 
a  town  toilet,  orna¬ 
mented  with  narrow 
tucks  and  satin  strips, 
the  whole  edged  with 
lace ;  this  fichu  is 
crossed  in  front,  and 
forms  a  round  jx-'lerine 


at  the  back. 
A  sash  is  fas¬ 
tened  round 
the  waist. 

358. — Coun¬ 
try  Toilet. 

The  under¬ 
dress  is  of 
finely  striped 
cam  b  r  ic, 
white  ami 
blue,  of  that 
pure  soft 
blue  which  is 
called  tur¬ 
quoise  blue. 
A  tunic  skirt 
of  cambric  of 
the  same 
blue,  but 
quite  plain, 
is  very  grace¬ 
fully  looped 
up  on  each 
side  by  a  bow 
of  blue  rib¬ 
bon.  Waist¬ 
band  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Small 
pelerine  of 
the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  the 
second  skirt, 
looped  up  on 
the  shoulders 
likewise  with 
bows  of  blue 
ribbon.  The 
under  -  skirt 
is  trimmed 
with  a 
slightly- 
gathered 
flounce,  with 


357.— Muslik  Fichu, 


358. — Country  Toilet. 


a  heading. 
Hat  of  Eng¬ 
lish  straw, 
trimmed  with 
flowers. 

The  toilet 
of  the  baby 
is  of  white 
pique,  with  a 
trimming  of 
bands  and 
quillings  of 
the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  Hat 
of  Italian 
straw,  trim¬ 
med  with  a 
ruche  of  blue 
silk  and  a 
white  fea¬ 
ther. 

359  and  360. 

Fancy  Straw 

Hat  and 

Bonnet. 

3 JR).  Fancy 
straw  hat, 
mixed  with 
very  light 
moss,  trim¬ 
med  with  a 
garland  of 
straight 
wheatear  a, 
edged  wiUi 
black  lace, 
and  orna¬ 
mented  in 
front  with  a 
b  e  auti  f  ul 
rose,  with 
wheatears. 
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collar  with  puffed  bands ;  lace  and 
bow  of  ribbon  put  on  as  a  brooch. 
Coat  sleeves  to  match. 


“  L’Utilk.” 

“  L’Utile  ”  is  a  now  waterproof 
cloak,  invented  by  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Nicoll,  of  Regent-street.  It  is 
made  of  tweed  or  Melton  cloth, 
and  combines  both  cloak  and  skirt 
in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  The 
form  is  circular,  and  fits  the 


359. — F^vnxv  Stuaw  Hat. 


mixed  with  long  grasses,  fall¬ 
ing  at  the  back. 

300.  Fancy  straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  two  tlutings  of 
black  lace,  ornamented  on 
the  top  with  three  large 
flowers  and  their  foliage ; 
lace  barbe  fastened  at  the 
side,  with  a  flower  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

301  and  302. 

Eveniso  Rodice. 

This  bodice  may  be  made 
of  black  or  coloured  silk.  It 
is  cut  low  and  square,  and 
trimmed  with  lace  to  simulate 
a  berthe  in  front  and  braces 
behind,  which  terminate  in 
long  sash  lappets.  LouisXIlI. 
bows  of  satin  ribbon  arc 
jklaced  in  front  and  at  the 
waist  behind. 

303. — Muslin  Parure. 

New  parure  composed  of  a 
high  collarette  and  a  large 


300. — Fancy  Straw  Bonnet. 

waist  when  worn  us  a 

skirt,  an  elegant  cape 

of  a  new  shape  being 

placed  upon  the  shoul¬ 

ders. 

Should  the  fair  wearer 
<lesire  to  alter  her  M-aterpoof 
costmne  into  a  cloak,  she 
has  only  to  “  hook  and 
eye”  it  together  in  two 
places,  and  a  graceful  cloak 
fitting  the  neck  is  formed, 
the  cape  worn  over  as 
before. 

A  more  useful  garment 
for  the  present  style  of 
dress  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
vised.  It  is  made  in  various 
cloths,  and  in  light  as  well 
as  dark  colours. 

The  design  is  registered, 
as  is  usual  with  most  of 
Messrs.  Nicoll’s  inventions 
— a  precaution  really  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  days  to  secure 
the  profit  of  well-directed 
ingenuity  to  those  to  whom 
alone  it  is  due. 


363. — Muslin  Parure. 


362. — Evenihq  Bodice  (Front). 


361. — EtTNiNG  Bodice  (Back) 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  The  wounds  I  might  have  healed ! 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 

And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 
To  play  so  ill  U'part ; 

But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  heart.” 

T.  IIooD. 

NE  of  the  great  difficulties  presented  to  a  sym¬ 
pathising  mind  in  the  distribution  of  funds  for 
charity  is  to  find  an  object  thoroughly  deserving,  that 
time,  money,  and  interest  should  be  spent  thereon — an 
object  truly  deserving  of  help  and  sympathy.  The 
usual  mode  is  to  give  to  certain  “charities”  because 
asked  to  do  so — there  is  no  trouble,  names  look  well  in 
print,  &c.  The  truth  of  the  text,  “  Unto  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,”  is  proved  thereby ;  and  many  charities 
possess  rich  endowments  and  spend  public  money  in 
decorations  and  display  which  would  be  far  better 
employed  by  other  and  poorer  charities.  Another 
great  but  not  insuperable  difficulty  is  experienced  by 
those  whose  kindness  prompts  them  to  give  freely,  but 
whose  means  are  yerj  limited ;  of  this  class  I  shall 
speak  presently,  but  the  first  difficulty  will  disappear 
if  my  readers  will  accompany  me  to  Gray's-inn-road, 
and  enter  the  doors  of  the  lloyal  Free  Hospital. 

Do  not  fear  contagion,  do  not  dread  horrible  sights ; 
there  is  no  need  to  apply  that  costly  scent-bottle  to  the 
delicate  nostril — no  need  to  “  raise  the  elegant  dress 
and  the  rich  broidered  skirt.”  We  enter  into  the  very 
abode  of  cleanliness  and  purity.  Hot,  stifling  as  is  the 
outer  air,  cool  life-giving  breezes  are  wafted  through 
the  large  and  roomy  wards,  where  each  bed  contains  an 
appeal  to  man’s  mercy  and  to  woman’s  kindness.  Yes, 
on  each  of  these  clean  roomy  couches  lies  a  suffering 
man,  or  woman,  or  child,  provided  with  every  appliance 
that  medical  skill  can  give  to  relieve  their  physical 
pains  —  provided  with  needful  and  nourishing  food 
suited  day  by  day  to  their  daily  changing  condition — 
provided,  also,  with  the  food  their  Heavenly  Father 
gives  through  His  earthly  ministers ;  and  this  care — 
this  attention  to  both  soul  and  body — to  wounded  and 
sick  humanity  is  secured  to  all  who  are  “  poor  and  in 
misery this  poverty  is  the  only  letter  of  introduction 
required — this  misery  the  only  fee  demanded.  “  No  acci¬ 
dent  is  ever  refused  admittance,  and  no  case  of  any  kind 
imless  all  the  beds  are  occupied,”  said  the  kind  chair¬ 
man  of  the  weekly  board  and  chaplain  of  this  hospital 
to  the  Silkworm,  as  he  showed  her  all  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  institution. 

Think  of  this :  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  fftves  help, 
good  medical  and  surgical  advice,  aid,  and  medicines, 
and  yet  this  “royally  free-handed”  hospital  has  no 
endowments,  no  money  stored  by,  but  goes  on  in  this 
grand  work  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  year  by 
year,  trusting  “that  the  Lord  will  provide  ” — entirely 
dependent  upon  voluntary  gifts — upon  the  offerings  of 
willing  and  grateful  hearts.  This  terrible  future  for 
which  we  all  work  so  hard  and  try  to  save  so  much — 
this  future,  so  hard  a  taskmistress  to  those  of  us  who 
have  given  “  hostages  to  fortune  ” — is  no  bugbear,  no 
terror  to  the  noble  men  who  carry  on  this  noble  work. 


They  have  learned  to  triLst,  and  while  carefully  laying 
out  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  managing 
their  finances  with  every  possible  and  proper  economy, 
“  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.”  And  just  because 
this  faith  is  so  beautf ul  and  rare  a  thing,  and  this  hospital 
so  great  and  noble  a  charity,  last  month,  when  I  read  the 
notice  inserted  in  the  pages  of  our  Magazine,  I  resolved, 
with  our  Editor’s  kind  permission,  to  visit  the  hospital 
myself  and  see  “  its  working,”  and  “  spin  ”  all  about  it. 

The  hospital  was  founded  in  1828  by  Dr.  Marsden, 
who  was  urged  to  this  act  of  humanity  by  witnessing 
the  miserable  death  of  a  young  girl,  a  total  stranger  in 
London,  who  perished  through  disease  and  famine. 
Alone,  friendless,  the  unhappy  girl  could  not  obtain 
admittance  to  any  hospital  without  a  Idler  of  intro¬ 
duction, 

“  Ah !  it  w.a3  pitiful, 

Near  a  whole  city  full. 

Home  she  had  none.” 

Her  death,  however,  was  the  means  of  life  to  thou¬ 
sands,  for  the  Free  Hospital  tvas  opened  during  the 
next  year  in  Greville-stroet,  Ilatton-garden.  In  1832 
upwards  of  700  cholera  patients  were  admitted,  when 
other  hospitals  closed  their  doors  against  them.  The 
title  of  the  “  lloyal  ”  Free  Hospital  was  given  by  Her 
Majesty’s  command  on  becoming  its  patron.  In  1863 
the  Prince  of  Wales  became  vice-patron. 

In  1842  the  hospital  was  removed  to  Gray’s-inn-road, 
as  the  barracks  of  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers  were  then 
vacant,  and  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  charity  was  purchased  by  the  trustees.  .tViter  some 
time  a  wing  was  added  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  It  is  called  the  “  Sussex  Wing,”  and  was 
erected  by  subscription,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Freemasons  of  England,  who  are  foremost  in  good  and 
charitable  works,  although  they  persevere  in  keeping 
secrets  from  their  wives ;  of  course  no  Englishwoman 
can  commend  them  for  this  line  of  conduct,  but  their 
charity  and  kindness  as  a  class  is  beyond  all  praise. 

The  wards  at  present  occupied  by  beds  and  patients 
are  the  Calthorpe,  the  Marsden,  the  Moore,  and  the 
Crawshay  wards.  Two  large  wards  arc  standing  empty 
from  want  of  funds  to  fill  them,  each  bed  costing  £50 
per  annum.  The  Calthorpe  ward  is  devoted  to  acci¬ 
dents,  which  arc  only  too  plentiful  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  three  great  railway  termini.  The  sufferers 
appear  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  their  wounds 
allows,  and  some  when  I  entered  were  enjoying  their 
dinner,  a  liberal  diet  being  allowed  to  all  whose  con¬ 
dition  permitted  more  than  regular  invalid  diet  of  soup. 

A  simple  apparatus  for  raising  the  patients  in  bed  is 
placed  over  each  couch,  and  enables  all  but  the  very 
weakest  to  raise  themselves  or  change  their  posture 
at  will. 

Of  the  spotless  cleanliness  and  pure  air  of  these 
wards  I  have  already  spoken.  One  or  two  pictures  are 
placed  in  each  ward,  the  gift  of  well-wishers  to  the 
hospital,  and  of  kind  and  thoughtful  men,  who,  know¬ 
ing  the  exceeding  monotony  of  lying  for  weeks  looking 
“at  nothing  at  all,”  have  decorated  the  blank  walls 
with  a  few  pictures ;  among  these  a  Japanese  picture 
stands  out  in  gay  colours  and  looks  most  cheerful. 
This  hangs  in  one  of  the  female  wards.  A  table  on 
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which  flowers  are  placed  stands  in  each  ward,  and 
cheerful  indeed  they  look.  But  this  table  is  used  for 
another  purpose.  Each  Sunday  the  chaplain  performs 
religious  services,  and  administers  the  Holy  Communion 
to  those  desiring  to  receive  it :  for  in  this  free  hospital 
all  sects,  all  faiths,  arc  admitted ;  there  is  no  question 
asked  as  to  religious  opinion,  but  as  the  prayers  for 
those  “  that  are  sick  and  in  misery”  apply  to  all,  and 
as  our  Lord  admitted  to  his  table  and  his  company  the 
lowest  and  the  Magdalene,  so  this  institution  opens  its 
Christ-like  arms,  not  only  to  the  pure  child,  but  to 
the  suffering  sinner,  and  making 

“No  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny, 

Bash  and  undutiful; 

Thinks  of  her  mournfully, 

Gently  and  humanly; 

Not  of  tho  stains  of  her; 

All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womaidy.” 

Nor  is  the  work  accomplished  when  physical  health 
is  restored;  the  “mind  diseased”  is  “ ministered  to 
and  among  the  proudest  trophies  of  this  hospital  all 
true  women  will  reckon  the  rescue  of  their  lost  sisters, 
and  their  recall  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 

To  return  to  the  daily  work  done  by  the  hospital,  the 
“  out-patients”  being  relieved  and  medicine  given  to 
01,776  during  the  year  1808,  while  the  total  number  of 
in  and  out  door  patients  that  year  amounted  to  1,279,57 5. 
Since  the  foundation  in  1828  up  to  1808,  1,279,000 
persons  have  obtained  relief  through  its  means,  and 
this  without  costing  them  one  penny.  That  they  are 
truly  grateful,  that  they  contribute  after  recovery  “  of 
their  penury,”  is  proved  by  a  story  told  me  by  the 
chaplain,  whose  kindness  in  showing  me  over  the  hos¬ 
pital,  in  explaining  its  principles  and  history,  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  During  two  years  the  farthings 
dropped  in  the  collecting-boxes  were  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  and  amounted  to  three  hundred !  These,  the 
reverend  gentleman  added,  were  without  doubt  dropped 
in  singly,  and  from  the  very  poorest  of  our  brethren. 
And  again,  one  morning  a  rough-looking  parcel  was 
handed  in,  with  the  laconic  and  most  expressive  words 
— “  Old  patient ;  got  nothing  else.”  It  contained  a 
workman’s  silver  watch,  still  going ! 

When  the  Silkworm  heard  this,  and  thought  of  the 
comfort  and  use  a  watch  is  to  those  who  work  for  their 
living,  and  the  sacrifice  it  must  be  to  part  with  so  useful 
a  friend,  she  thought  of  ‘  the  sorrow”  she  “  might  have 
soothed,  and  the  unregarded  tears,”  and  resolved  to 
help  swell  those  farthings  with  her  own  mite,  and  to 
ask  her  sisters  not  only  to  contribute  towards  this  noble 
charity,  but  to  u-ork  for  it.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
“  second  difficulty”  with  which  I  began  this  letter. 
When,  as  with  many,  life  is  a  bitter  struggle  with 
poverty,  with  carking  care,  when  there  is  a  daily  battle 
for  daily  bread,  it  is  difficult  to  say  “  give,”  still  harder 
to  do  so ;  but  though  very  many  of  my  readers  are  what 
they  call  and  feel  poor,  yet  I  question  much  if  the 
poorest  could  not  send  a  few  or  even  one  stamp  to 
forward  this  benevolent  work ;  and  I  somehow  fancy 
that  “  the  barrel  of  meal  will  not  waste  nor  the  cruse  of 
oil  fail  ”  any  the  faster  for  the  deed  of  charity.  At  aU 


events,  if  ladies  will  only  try  not  only  to  give  but  to  collect 
pence  all  over  England,  the  closed  wards,  with  their  silent 
reproach  to  England  and  to  Englislnvomen,  will  once 
again  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the  needy,  and  some  of  the 
evil  that  is  “  wrought  by  want  of  thought  ”  will  be  recti¬ 
fied  by  this  act  of  Florence  Nightingale’s  contemporaries. 
A  woman’s  place  is  in  the  sick-room  ;  there  every  good 
quality  she  possesses,  every  noble  instinct  God  has 
endowed  her  with,  shows  and  is  called  forth  by  her 
surroundings.  We  cannot  all  help  personally  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  and  pour  in  oil  and  wine,  but  we  can 
draw  out  two  ponce,  and,  giving  them  unto  the  host, 
say,  “  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever  thou  spendcst 
more,  when  I  come  again  I  will  repay  thee.”  And  as 
“  Great  gifts  can  bo  given  by  little  bands, 

Since  of  all  gifts  Love  is  still  the  best,” 

I  think  that  if  “  mammas”  will  tell  their  little  ones  of 
the  sick  and  ill  children,  and  of  the  kind  people  who 
nurse  them,  they  will  find  their  children  run  for  their 
little  purses  as  did  mine  just  now,  for  on  calling  them 
in  from  their  interesting  pursuit  of  burying  a  tortoise 
in  their  garden — the  said  tortoise  being  alive  and  well, 
and  soon  wriggling  up  to  the  surface  again — and  ex¬ 
plaining  that  children  were  ill  and  wanted  help,  asking 
what  they  could  do,  the  youngest  proposed  “  six 
stumpses”  at  once ;  and  they  fetched  the  small  purses 
and  handed  with  great  delight  their  contributions  to 
the  poor  little  children  “  all  bloken  to  pieces.”  My 
experience  of  my  own  and  of  other  children  is  that  they 
are  delighted  to  “  help  ”  anything  or  anybody,  and  that 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  them  to  give  of  their  little  store. 
To  see  the  pretty,  eager  faces,  the  chubby  hands  and 
dimpled  fingers  that  drew  the  “  sixstumpses”  out  of 
the  purses  made  me  feel  truly  grateful  for  the  unutter¬ 
able  blessing  of  their  health  and  strength. 

Subscriptions  and  donations,  or  postage-stamps,  will 
be  received  by  our  Editor,  and  forwarded  direct  to  the 
hospital.  Would  it  not  take  off  some  of  the  reproach 
of  being  “  of  the  period  ”  if  an  “  Englishwoman’s 
Ward  ”  could  be  established  by  Englishwomen  alone  ? 
We  are  numerous — we  are  powerful — some  of  us  are 
rich.  Let  us  try. 

The  fact  of  every  one  working  in  connection  with 
the  hospital  reducing  their  salaries  at  a  time  of  great 
pressure  from  want  of  funds,  shows  the  deep  interest 
taken  in  this  good  work.  The  Kev.  J.  B.  Owen  most 
liberally  offered  to  perform  the  duties  of  chaplain  gra¬ 
tuitously  ;  these  services  he  still  renders,  receiving  only 
his  necessary  expenses.  Does  not  this  fact  alone  speak 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  institution  ?  I  could  continue 
this  subject;  I  could  enlarge  upon  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  dispensing  department,  on  tho 
projected  improvements  which  will  bring  the  kitchen 
arrangements  under  closer  inspection  and  more  com¬ 
plete  control.  I  could  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  sur¬ 
gical  and  medical  arrangements,  describe  the  coloured 
coverlets  just  purchased  for  the  hospital  beds,  detail 
the  excellence  and  convenience  of  the  locker-tables  for 
the  patients ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
Englishwomen  cannot  do  better  than  subscribe  to  and 
work  for  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

It  is  difficult  to  leave  any  deeply-interesting  subject 
and  to  turn  to  lighter  matters,  but  that  voice,  clear, 
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not  to  say  shrill,  and  certainly  far  removed  from  “  that 
excellent  thing  in  woman,”  a  low  and  gentle  voice, 
crying,  “Any  ornamints  for  ycr  fire-stoves?”  is  a  great 
assistance  to  any  Silkworm  resolved  upon  work,  for  it 
reminds  her  of  a  novel  and  particularly  nice  orna¬ 
ment  for  “  yer”  fire-stoves.  This  ornament  not  only 
fills  up  the  dark  void  of  the  “  chimney-place,”  but  is 
really  useful  as  well  as  pretty.  It  consists  of  a  fender 
made  of  basket-work,  having  a  high  back  shaped  to  the 
fireplace,  and  entirely  filling  it — a  kind  of  screen,  in 
fact,  of  wicker  lattice,  admitting  all  the  ventilation 
given  by  the  chimney,  and  yet  hiding  the  unsightly 
tireless  fireplace.  The  fender  has  a  tin  lining,  and  in 
this  flower-pots  are  placed,  or  it  can  be  filled  with 
mould  and  flowers  planted ;  but  they  do  best  in  the 
pots,  and  can  be  more  readily  removed ;  ivy  or  bright 
flowering  creepers,  which  quickly  cover  the  latticed 
screen,  and  present  a  lasting,  gay,  clean  and  pleasant 
ornament  during  the  whole  summer.  This  stove  orna¬ 
ment  is  made  by  Mrs.  Cave  and  Sons,  Edwards-strcet, 
Portman-square,  who  have  also  invented  some  very 
elegant  and  new  designs  in  flower-stands  for  windows, 
conservatories,  and  gardens.  Also  I  remarked  some 
ornamental  baskets  for  halls,  to  hold  the  gloves,  &c., 
as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  elegant  work-baskets, 
among  which  I  noticed  the  “  canoe  ”  basket  as  being 
particularly  adapted  to  knitting-work,  and  just  like  a 
prettily-shaped  canoe.  Then  there  were  baskets  of 
every  conceivable  form  and  size,  from  the  tiny  toy 
basket  that  would  hardly  cover  a  finger-tip  to  the  large 
and  most  useful  baskets  for  wood  fires  supply. 

Having  been  requested  by  several  ladies  to  give  a 
list  of  really  good  and  useful  wedding  presents,  this 
being  the  season  for  “  marrying  and  giving  ”  marriage 
gifts,  I  thought  that  many  a  fair  bride  would  gladly 
accept  some  of  the  elegant  and  useful  articles  shown  to 
me  here.  For  example,  a  bread-platter,  with  butter¬ 
dish  and  cut  glass  cover  complete,  richly  carved,  and 
with  bread- knife  to  match  ;  or  a  set  of  these  handsome 
flower-pots  of  majolica  or  wedgwood  for  drawing-room 
decoration ;  or,  to  go  to  another  department,  and  a  still 
more  necessary  one,  let  us  see  if  among  all  these  travel¬ 
ling-trunks,  portmanteaus,  and  imperials  we  cannot 
find  some  nice  cases  for  packing  up  the  trousseau. 
First,  a  railway-basket,  with  tray  for  the  dresses ;  this 
is  covered  with  thick  tarpaulin,  and  being  unglazed 
requires  no  cover.  Then  there  is  the  railway-basket 
imperial  for  evening,  ball,  and  court  dresses ;  this  is 
flatter  at  the  top  than  the  last-mentioned,  and  is  very 
convenient  for  strapping  upon  carriages.  The  bonnet- 
tray  imperial,  besides  being  admirably  arranged  for  a 
wedding  trip,  is  also  very  serviceable  to  those  sensible 
ladies  who,  like  Jones  in  Doyle’s  exquisitely  laughable 
sketch,  can  manage  to  do  with  one  package  only,  for 
there  is  a  place  for  everything — for  boots  and  shoes,  for 
sunshade,  for  linen,  for  collars,  cuffs,  gloves,  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  for  bonnets  and  dresses,  and  unlike  many 
“  convenient  ”  portmanteaus,  the  divisions  arc  remov¬ 
able,  and  a  large  clear  space  can  be  secured  at  will. 
This  is  made  in  solid  leather,  as  is  also  a  most  useful 
portmanteau  with  sliding  handles,  and  the  luggage- 
straps  riveted  on,  thus  obviating  the  not  uncommon 
.loss  of  straps.  Then  the  overland  or  linen  trunk,  made 


of  strong  waterproof  material,  is  very  useful,  as  is  a 
light  dress  c.ose  made  to  fit  under  the  seats  of  railway 
carriages,  and  which  holds  sufficient  for  a  short  visit. 
Then  the  square  habit  and  hat  case,  which  holds  all 
riding  accoutrements,  is  made  in  two  sizes.  Lastly,  a  nice 
solid  leather  portmanteau,  opening  exactly  in  half,  so 
as  to  jiack  both  sides  with  ease,  is  delightful  for  capacity 
of  holding  a  quantity  of  garments ;  for  though  con¬ 
vinced  by  stern  experience  of  the  necessity  of  carrying 
one  package  only,  yet  that  package  having  no  limits  as 
to  size,  I  advise  those  ladies  whose  lords  exercise 
tyranny  on  the  subject  of  imfjedimenta  to  take  this 
hint  and  not  be  “  cramped  ”  for  dress-room. 

Tlic  hand-bags  of  russia,  morocco,  and  cowhide  are 
excellent  and  most  useful  presents. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  reliability  of  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Cave’s  portmanteaus  and  of  their  great  strength 
and  solidity.  I^adies  will  find  out  for  themselves  the 
great  durability  which  they  possess,  and  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  very  moderate  prices  for  really 
first-class  articles. 

To  return  to  our  wedding  gifts :  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  presents  for  a  bride  is  a  really  good  lace  parasol, 
but  it  imust  be  good  and  have  an  exquisitely-carved 
handle,  &c.  I  noticed  some  exquisite  parasols  at  the 
Belgian  Lace  Company,  llegent-street.  The  delicate 
fairy-looking  lace  in  fine  Brussels  point  de  gaze  or 
point  d’Angleterrc,  the  rich  silk  beneath,  and  the 
lovely  carving  received  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  as 
they  deserved,  my  warm  approval.  Mais,  tie  danmnlcz 
pas  le  prix,  tnesdatnes !  Apres  tout,  is  it  reasonable, 
is  it  right,  to  expect  the  finest  coral  handles  —  the 
finest  ivory  carved,  inlaid,  or  jewelled — for  a  bagatelle  ? 
One  piece  of  coral  carving  was  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  u-as  placed  with  the  top,  ring,  and  points  all 
cut  to  corresjiond,  in  a  satin  case,  for  these  lovely 
carvings  become  heirlooms  and  are  handed  down  for 
generations.  The  design  in  question  was  of  foliage 
and  fruit,  carved  in  brilliantly  deep  coral,  the  fruit 
being  the  mountain  ash  berries,  surrounded  and  enve¬ 
loped  in  sub-tropical  foliage.  Another  exquisite  mount 
for  a  parasol  was  composed  of  a  branch  cf  coral, 
polished  and  inlaid  with  ivory. 

Again,  the  Parisian  carved  ivory  work,  rivalling  the 
Chinese  in  fineness  of  cutting,  and  bearing  marks  of 
refined  and  cultured  taste,  was  remarkable  ;  the  designs 
are  various,  some  being  a  complete  mass  of  fine,  delicate 
flowers  and  leaves ;  another  adorned  with  sea-maidens ; 
others,  again,  have  terminal  fingers  supporting  archi¬ 
tectural  forms ;  classical  figures,  such  as  the  infant 
Bacchus  in  a  bower  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes ;  another 
handle  terminates  in  a  swan,  every  feather  shown  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  the  soft  fluffy  look  of  the  bird’s  breast 
shown  true  to  nature. 

Then  the  pearl  carving — in  coloured  or  pure  white 
carving— is  almost  as  beautiful,  for  though  I  prefer 
ivory  and  coral  as  materials  for  parasol  handles  and 
stems,  many  ladies  approve  of  a  substance  I  should 
devote  to  fans  for  evening  use.  These  fans  are  really 
lovely,  the  “  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls”  shining 
beneath  the  black  or  white  lace  covering.  I  observed 
that  “  La  Murska,”  as  Queen  Marguerite  in  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  used  one  of  these  very  fans  with  great  effect ; 
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they  arc  quite  regal,  and  suit  our  fair  queens  of 
society  admirably.  And  just  as  I  was  leaving  tliis  too- 
fascinating  magastin  they  had  the  oruelty  to  show  me 
one  of  the  most  delicious  toilettes  I  have  seen  in  this 
country.  Of  finest  muslin,  with  a  deep  flounce,  with  a 
captivating  puff,  nceud  de  ceinture,  &c.,  with  an  entredeux 
of  delicate  needlework — with  all  this,  I  repeat,  the 
whole  costume  was  trimmed  with  real  valeuciennes  lace 
three  inches  deep ;  there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
yards  of  that  fine,  pure,  exquisite  lace  in  this  dress.  I 
congratulate  all  single  ladies  upon  their  chance  of 
wearing  such  a  dress  over  gros  de  Naples  on  their 
wedding-day !  I  condole  with  those  already  married 
in  stiff  moire  antique  !  Nay,  more,  it  is  now  quite  worth 
while  to  be  the  “  good  heroine  ”  and  wear  white  muslin 
and  “  a  white  rose  in  her  hair.” 

Pursuing  my  subject  of  wedding  presents,  I  sought 
oiit  No.  87,  Strand,  and  looked  at  the  stock  of  brides¬ 
maids’  rings  and  bridal  rings,  which,  in  mercy  to  the 
poor  bridegroom's  pocket,  are  made  at  various  prices, 
for  a  set  of  six  handsome-looking  rings  of  pure  gold, 
set  with  pearls  and  turquoise  or  pearls  and  coral,  can 
be  had  for  thirty  shillings  each,  and,  as  osual,  Mr.  Green 
has  some  pretty  idea  for  every  class  of  present.  In 
this  case  the  rings  arc  inclosed  each  in  a  box  of  blue 
morocco,  with  the  intended  wearer’s  initasls  in  gold  on 
the  lid.  Gem  rings  of  diamonds  and  rubioa,  oremeralds, 
arc  set  clear  in  plain  gold,  or  are  set  to  form  initials. 
Opals  and  diamonds  are  much  in  favour  for  brides’ 
guard  rings.  I  saw  some  with  three  large  opals  divided 
by  bands  of  diamonds. 

Lockets,  too,  are  favourite  presents  for  the  bride  and 
her  fair  attendants.  The  designs  vary  from  the  double 
locket  of  plain  gold  to  the  elaborate  cinque-cento  pen¬ 
dant,  often  a  richly-cut  cameo  set  with  brilliants.  I 
saw  monogram  and  initial  lockets,  lockets  crossed  by 
diamonds,  by  bars  of  enamel  inclosing  pearls,  by  pearls 
set  in  squares,  by  diamonds  set  as  names,  by  hearts  of 
coral  and  pearl,  by  crimson  enamel  and  pearls,  by 
coloured  enamel  monograms,  and,  finally,  a  large  gold 
locket  bearing  a  green  lizard  composed  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds. 

Turning  into  one  of  the  most  inviting  of  the  Strand 
houses— that  of  Messrs.  Asser  and  Sherwin — I  entered 
into  the  paradise  of  present-seekers.  If  ladies  cannot 
select  from  what  I  shall  presently  write  about,  they  must 
indeed  be  difficult  to  please,  if  not  unreasonable  in  their 
demands  ;  for  I  saw  ormolu  letter-weights  inlaid  with 
Wedgwood,  others  with  Pompeian  designs  in  china. 
Photographic  frames  in  form  of  a  garden  gate ;  on 
opeiang  the  gate,  voild,  two  portraits.  A  mirror  in  a 
richly-carved  frame  of  walnut  w'ood,  the  top  being 
adorned  with  a  raised  enamel  monogram,  or  in  its 
place  a  miniature  portrait.  The  carving  is  in  the  style 
of  Grinling  Gibbons.  A  double  scent-bottle,  taking, 
when  opened,  the  exact  shape  of  an  opera-glass ;  the 
gold  tops  of  this  elegant  bottle  are  richly  set  with  tur¬ 
quoise,  and  the  snap  is  also  set  with  the.^  stones.  A  pho¬ 
tograph-book,  bound  in  fine  morocco,  having  on  the 
outer  side  a  large  slab  of  Algerian  onyx,  on  whose  pure 
surface  a  gold  and  enamelled  monogram  is  placed.  The 
interior  of  the  book  is  in  keeping  with  the  beautiful 
binding,  and  contains  eight  photographs  at  each  open- 
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ing,  some  of  the  frames  for  the  portraits  being  oval, 
others  square. 

A  box  of  choice  olive  wood,  supported  by  terminal 
figures  of  gold.  This  box  contains  four  large  cut-glass 
scent-bottles ;  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made  is  known  to 
be  over  one  thousand  years  old  by  the  “  annulars  ”  of 
the  trunk,  these  concentric  rings  marking  a  year’s 
growth  in  exogenous  trees.  Olives  have  been  known 
to  exist  over  two  thousand  years,  and  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives  at  Jerusalem  there  are  eight  olive-trees  which 
were  flourishing  when  the  Turks  took  that  city  eight 
hundred  years  ago. 

A  book-box  of  olive  wood,  with  reliefs  after  Flax- 
man,  in  wedgwood — subject,  The  Triumph  of  tho 
Nymphs.  This  box  is  particularly  suitable  to  a  bride, 
containing  an  account-book,  “  house  expenses,”  memo¬ 
randum,  daily  journal,  visits  and  addresses,  and  cash 
account.  Terra-cotta  statues,  richly  gilt,  holding 
candles  ;  these  are  meant  to  stand  upon  brackets  under 
shades  which  can  be  removed  at  will,  or  they  look 
equally  well  as  mantelpiece  ornaments.  A  card-box 
witli  rich  repousse  ornamentation,  with  fine  onyx  let 
in ;  this  box  is  for  besique  and  cribbage,  but  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  tray,  the  box  would  make  a  lovely  jewel-casket 
or  work-case. 

Book-slides  of  olive,  walnut,  ebony,  and  Coromandel 
wood,  ornamented  by  ovals  and  medallions  of  birds 
and  flowers  painted  upon  china.  These  are  very  nice 
for  country  houses,  and  look  cheerful  everywhere. 
Among  the  cheajtest  presents  I  saw  were  a  good  hand¬ 
kerchief-box  and  glove-box  to  match,  with  glove- 
stretcher,  for  twenty  shillings;  these  have  been  re¬ 
duced  in  price,  but  are  perfectly  good.  Glove-boxes 
of  a  novel  construction  were  shown  ;  these  are  made 
of  silk  of  various  colours,  and  are  expanding ;  the 
frame  is  gilt,  and  the  glove-stretcher  of  fine  ivory. 
Then  the  musical-box  albums,  though  not  quite  new, 
are  always  liked  as  gifts.  The  album  is  handsome, 
holding  four  portraits  on  each  page.  The  box  plays 
two  or  three  tunes,  and  always  finishes  at  the  cud  of  a 
stanza,  instead  of  stopping  in  the  usually  sudden  stylo 
of  these  pretty  boxes.  Travelling-bags  fitted  with 
every  requisite  in  gold,  silver,  or  silver-gilt ;  reticules, 
purses,  leather  baskets  for  work  made  solid  and  with 
lock  and  key. 

The  Sphinx  inkstand  in  bronze  and  gold  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  the  Coptic  original  being  admirably  prescrvcil  in 
features  and  head.  This  noble-looking  inkstand  also 
forms  a  pen-tray.  Another  inkstand  is  made  of  oxi¬ 
dised  silver  upon  the  exact  model  of  a  horse’s  foot, 
every  part  being  accurately  copied.  All  necessary  and 
unnecessary  adjuncts  to  the  writing-table  were  shown 
me  in  silver,  pearl,  richly-inlaid  woods,  and  in  ormolu. 

As  my  readers  may  imagine,  some  time  was  spent  in 
examining  all  the  articles  described  in  this  long  list ; 
some  trouble  was  taken  to  show  each  to  advantage,  and 
to  point  out  its  particular  merit.  On  leaving  Messrs. 
Asser  and  Sherwin’s  premises,  I  felt  that  I  had  indeed 
taxed  their  patient  courtesy  ;  but  when  everything  is 
so  pretty,  so  good,  so  elegant,  there  is  a  little  excuse 
for  lingering  over  such  mulberry-leaves — conduct  not 
inexcusable,  I  hope,  in 

The  Silkworm. 
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stakes,  trellis- work,  or  on  copper  wire,  that  grand  friend 
of  the  amateur  gi^ener,  as  their  stems  are  too  feeble 
to  support  themseWes. 

Linnteua  separated  most  of  the  tender  kinds  of  con¬ 
volvulus,  and  formed  them  into  the  genus  Ipomma. 
All  the  store  kinds  can  be  made  to  flower  in  summer  in 
the  open  air  if  the  roots  are  kept  in  heat ;  this  is  effected 
by  training  the  plants  through  a  hole  in  the  hothouse- 
wall,  or  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  or  pit  heated 
by  hot  water.  The  hardy  kinds  should  be  sown  in  the 
open  air.  The  tender  sorts  can  be  propagated  by 


CLIMBERS  AND  TRAILERS. 

The  pretty  climber.  Convolvulus  mauritanicus, 
which  we  here  illustrate,  is  very  luxuriant  in 
growth,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  blue  flowers. 
This  convolvulus  was  introduced  from  Sicily  in  1860. 
It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 

The  whole  genus  of  convolvulacae  are  very  beautiful, 
and  well  repay  the  amateur  gardener,  for  whether  the 
hardy  and  common  Convolvulus  major  is  trained  over 
trellis  and  balcony,  up  bare  walls,  or  over  tmsightly 


CONVOLVULUS  XIUBITARIOUS. 


edifices,  or  the  exquisite  though  tender  Ipomaea  adorns 
our  glass-houses  or  decorates  our  window-garden,  the 
effect  of  the  rich  blossoms  is  most  excellent.  The 
gorgeous  colours,  the  perfect  form,  the  graceful  foliage 
of  this  plant,  all  combine  to  make  the  convolvulus  a 
universal  pet. 

The  class  is  divided  into  hardy  and  half-hardy  annual 
and  perennial  plants.  They  all  require  a  rich  but  light 
soil,  and  will  grow  well  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
heath,  mould,  and  loam,  enrich^  with  about  a  fourth 
part  to  the  whole  of  decayed  leaves,  or  thoroughly 
Totten  manure;  and  they  should  be  trained  against 


cuttings  as  well  as  from  seeds ;  these  cuttings  strike 
very  freely  in  sand  under  glass. 

The  small  dark  blue  Convolvulus  minor  looks  well  in 
small  beds,  or  as  a  border,  but  cannot  compare  in  beauty 
with  the  above-named  kinds. 

Our  specimen  is  grown  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and 
Sons,  to  whom  we  are  indebtM  for  our  sketch,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  dahlia  on  page  52. 

The  Nierembergia  rivularis  is  a  beautiful  and  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  trailing  perennial,  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  from  the  River  Plate.  The  flowers 
are  sessUe,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  elevated  on 


XUM 


and  other  out-bedded  plants.  Dahlias  arc  all  of  easy 
cultivation,  growing  freely  in  almost  every  soil  that  is 
of  a  sandy  and  open  nature.  They  may  be  plentifully 
raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  early  in  the 
spring.  After  the  flowering  season,  and  as  soon  as  the 
frosts  have  damaged  the  leaves  and  branches,  the  roots 
should  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  dry  place,  secure 
from  frost  and  mice.  In  the  spring  they  should  be 
divided  and  propagated,  and  brought  on  by  heat  in 
frames,  imtil  ready  for  planting  out  in  May  or  June  in 
the  position  they  will  occupy  when  in  flower.  Cuttings 
will  root  most  easily  by  merely  cutting  off  or  breaking 
the  young  shoots,  and  planting  them  in  small  pots  in  a 


a  slender  tube  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  They  are 
frequently  two  inches  across  the  blossom. 

This  plant  has  received  a  first-class  price  from  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Nierembergia  belong  to  the  natural  order  Sola- 
nacea,  the  name  Hierembergia  being  given  in  honour  of 
John  Eusebius  Nieremberg,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  author 
of  a  history  of  Nature,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1635. 
The  Nierembergias  should  be  grown  in  sand  and 
peat,  and  kept  regularly  water^.  There  are  four 
varieties  of  this  plant,  according  to  Mrs.  Loudon,  but 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  in  his  Botanical  Dictimary,  gives 
five  varieties,  and  refers  to  the  petunia  for  culture  and 
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propagation,  Indeed,  Dr.  Graham  and  Professor  Don 
at  one  time  supposed  that  some  petunias  belong  to  the 
Nierembergia ;  the  plants  are  evidently  closely  allied ; 
cuttings  will  strike  freely  at  any  season  in  heat. 

The  dahlia  above  mentioned  and  illustrated  on 
page  52  is  of  a  deep  rosy  red  colour  and  perfectly  even 
petals.  The  dahlia  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Asteracem.  This  exceedingly  beautiful  genus  com¬ 
prises  ah  indefinite  number  of  varieties,  aU  more  or 
less  showy  in  the  autumnal  flower-garden,  their 
proper  place  when  most  other  flowers  have  faded.  Rut 
modem  gardeners  cause  the  dahlia  to  blossom  in  August, 
or  even  at  the  end  of  July,  when  it  certainly  is  not 
required  among  the  glowing  borders  of  geraniums 


warm  frame  heat.  The  dahlia  is  a  tuberous-rooted 
plant,  the  tubers  forming  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
with  seedlings,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  autumn  with 
those  of  the  old  plants.  When  the  plants  are  divided, 
care  must  be  taken  that  each  piece  has  a  bud  in  it. 
These  buds  or  “  eyes’"  are  not,  like  those  of  the  potato, 
scattered  all  over  the  tuber,  but  are  gathered  in  a  ring 
round  the  collar  of  the  root.  These  eyes  are  scarcely 
perceptible  while  the  root  is  in  a  dry  state,  and  the 
root  is  therefore  often  placed  in  a  hotbed  “  to  start  the 
eyes” — that  is,  to  force  the  latent  buds  sufficiently 
forward  to  show  their  situation  before  the  division  of 
the  root  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  eyes  do  not  form 
a  ring  round  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  root,  but  a 
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congiderable  portion  of  it  is  without  any  buds.  These 
portions  when  divided  are  called  blind  tubers,  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  form  an  eye  or  to  send  up  a  shoot. 
This  affords  an  opportunity  for  dishonest  florists  to  sell 
large,  healthy-looking  tubers,  which  are  of  course 
worthle?8,  they  being  without  eyes.  The  only  safe¬ 
guard  for  amateur  gardeners  is  to  purchase  all  they 
require  from  well-known  and  respectable  firms. 

The  beauty  of  the  dahlia  is  estimated  principally  by 
the  shape  of  the  flower,  which  should  be  perfectly  cir¬ 
cular  and  without  a  central  disc — a  great  defect  in  a 
full-blown  flower.  Large  flowers  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  small  ones,  although  lately  the  pompon 
dahlia  has  been  much  prized.  There  are  several  distinct 
classes  of  dahlia  blossoms — the  globe  dahlia,  the  quilled 
dahlia,  and  tiie  dwarf  dahlias ;  these  last  may  be  pegged 
down  so  as  to  cover  a  bed,  and  thus  treated  have  a 
beautiful  effect. 

Tall  or  common  dahlias  grow  so  luxuriantly  tliat  the 
stems  and  leaves  require  to  be  tied  to  a  stake  or  drawn 


DAHLIA. 


through  “  dahlia-rings.”  These  rings  are  attached  to 
a  cast-iron  stake.  The  fonn  of  this  stake  is  easily 
copied  by  split  willow  rings  secured  to  wooden  stakes. 

The  author  of  Gleanings  /rum  Freiich  Gardens  has  still 
further  pursued  the  subject  of  public  gardens,  touched 
on  in  that  work,  in  a  handsome  volume  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  entitled.  The  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of 
Paris.  In  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  work  ilr. 
Eobinson  not  only  points  out  the  beauties  of  the  French 
system  of  city  gardening,  but  describes  in  his  clear  and 
forcible  style  the  various  squares,  boulevards,  and  parks, 
the  gardens  of  the  Louvre,  Tuileries,  and  Luxembourg, 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  Garden  of  Acclimatisa¬ 
tion  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  he  details  the  cordon 
system  of  fruit-growing,  the  culture  of  the  vine  at 
Thomery,  the  Imperial  fruit  and  forcing  gardens  at 
Versailles,  the  market-gardens  of  Paris,  the  wonderful 
mushroom  culture  at  Montrouge,  and  the  novel  treat¬ 
ment  of  salading  on  the  Wardian  principle.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  devotes  two  chapters  to  subtropical  plants,  and  with 
these  our  readers  should  become  familiar,  for  the 
account  of  these  splendid  plants,  so  deservedly  esteemed 
in  Paris  for  decorative  purposes,  is  must,  clear,  concise. 


and  free  from  those  technicalities  which  many  practical 
and  theoretical  gardeners  use  to  the  dismay  and  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  amateurs  and  less  learned  followers  of  Adam’s 
occupation.  The  volume  throughout  is  replete  with 
information  imparted  in  a  peculiarly  happy  style.  The 
subjects  ace  divided  into  chaptocs,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  index. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  mushroom  culture  is 
extremely  interesting,  containing  not  only  an  account 
of  the  great  mushroom  caves  at  ilontrouge,  where 
mushroom  beds  extend  for  six  or  seven  miles,  but  the 
cayes  at  Mery  and  Trepillon ;  that  at  Mery  had  over 
twenty-one  miles  of  mushroom  beds  in  18C7,  while  at 
Trepillon  last  year  there  were  sixteen  miles  in  the  cave. 
The  illustration  of  the  caves  and  subterranean  quarry 
at  Fortes  Torres,  Trepillon,  and  plans  of  the  mushroom 
beds  are  of  great  interest.  The  directions  as  to  the 
culture  of  mushrooms  by  private  individuals  are  so  clear 
and  precise  that  we  quote  from  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
gives  the  words  of  Monsieur  Saizier,  the  president  of 
the  Mutual  Aid  Society  formed  by  the  Parisian  market- 
gardeners. 

Mnskroom  Culture  in  Cellars. — “The  manure  to  be 
used  for  this  method  of  cultivation  should  be  prepared 
in  the  nme  way  as  that  for  the  open-air  system.  Pre¬ 
ference  riiould  be  given  to  a  cellar  producing  a  saline 
efflorescence ;  it  should  be  as  dark  as  possible,  and 
exposed  to  no  draughts.  The  warmth  generated  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  manure  will  subside,  and  the  sowing 
of  the  spawn  must  not  be  commenced  until  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  bed  has  fallen  below  76  deg.  Fahr. ;  if  it  is 
above  this  the  layers  of  spawn  are  liable  to  be  burnt. 
Beds  can  be  made  in  cellars  in  many  ways.  Those 
made  in  the  middle  should  always  be  formed  with  two 
sides,  while  those  against  the  wall  should  only  be  half 
as  thick  on  account  of  their  having  only  one  useful 
side.  It  is  also  possible  to  arrange  them  on  shelves 
one  above  the  other.  For  this  purpose  strong  bars  of 
iron  are  driven  into  the  walls,  upon  which  are  placed 
shelves  of  the  proper  size  covered  with  earth,  upon 
which  is  formed  a  bed  that  is  treated  exactly  as  those 
made  upon  the  ground.  These  beds  arc  just  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  any  of  the  other  kinds.  They  may  even  be 
made  on  tbe  bottoms  of  casks,  which  should  be  at  least 
two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter ;  they  arc  built  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf  about  three  feet  in  height,  and 
the  pieces  of  spawn  are  placed  an  inch  and  a  (juarter 
deep  and  sixteen  inches  apart.  A  barrel  is  sawn  cross- 
ways  into  two  pieces,  each  forming  a  tub.  Holes  are 
made  in  the  bottom  of  each,  and  a  thin  layer  of  good 
soil  is  spread  over  them  inside.  They  are  then  tilled 
with  good  well-prepared  stable  manure,  just  like  that 
used  in  the  case  of  ordinary  mushroom  beds,  the 
different  layers  of  dung  in  each  tub  being  well  pressed 
down.  When  the  tub  is  half  full,  six  or  seven  good 
pieces  of  spawn  arc  placed  on  the  surface  and  the 
remainder  is  piled  up  with  manure,  which  is  well  pressed 
down,  the  operation  being  completed  by  giving  to  the 
heap  the  form  of  a  dome.  The  tubs  thus  prepared  are 
placed  in  a  perfectly  dark  cellar,  and  eight  or  ten  days 
afterwards  the  dung  is  taken  up  until  the  spawn  is 
visible,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  has  commenced  to 
vegetate  and  develop  little  tilanieuts.  If  the  spawn 
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has  struck  the  surface  must  be  covered  with  soil,  care 
being  taken  to  use  only  that  which  is  fresh  and  properly 
prepared.  The  necessity  of  procuring  good  musliroom 
spawn  canuot  bo  too  strongly  insisted  on,  this  being 
the  indispensable  condition  for  arriving  at  a  good 
result.  An  excellent  kind  is  sometimes  met  with  that 
has  been  formed  spontaneously  in  some  old  dung-heap, 
which  is  called  virgin  spawn.” 

Our  readers  can  continue  the  subject  for  themselves 
at  page  487  of  this  excellent  work;  space  will  not 
allow  of  a  longer  quotation  in  this  number. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OcR  OoNVERSAZiON'E.  Corregpondentt  are  reqaeated  to  forward 
real  name  and  addneos,  not  necessarily  for  pnblication,  bat  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faitb. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Emolishwoican's  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

The  Velocipede  lUustrations  we  hoped  to  have  from  Paris  bare 
not  yet  arrived. 

PIANOS  AND  PIANISTS. — A  musical  critic,  deserving  of 
the  closest  attention,  thus  addresses  ns: — 

The  reason  why  the  Piano  is  the  musical  instrument  most  gene¬ 
rally  in  use  is  because  it  possesses  within  itself  the  air  and  the 
accompaniment,  and  all  the  wealth  of  orchestral  harmony  beyond 
any  instrument  yet  invented.  The  piano  is  incontestably  the  first 
instrument  in  the  world.  Thus,  all  the  great  composers  of  Operas, 
Oratorios,  and  Symphonies,  have  been  celebrated  pianists ;  for 
instance,  Gluck,  Spontini,  Cherubini,  Rossini,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  and,  formerly,  Handel 
and  Bach.  From  this  list  must  be  excluded  Spohr,  Kreutzer, 
Berlioz,  and  David ;  and  in  their  compositions  are  found  many 
phrases  not  spontaneous  in  their  inspiration  or  their  fulfilment,  a 
lack  of  simplicity  in  the  modulation,  and  a  notable  uncertainty  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  ideas.  The  piano  has  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  changes  since  its  origin ;  and,  thanks  to  the  Broadwoods, 
the  Erards,  and  the  Brindsmeads,  it  has  now  attained  high  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  depth  of  tone  and  elasticity  of  touch. 

The  improvement  of  the  piano  has  thus  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  execution  and  manner  of  playing.  By  the  in¬ 
finity  of  the  gradations  in  the  sounds  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
instrument,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  practised  ear  to  detect,  the 
moment  that  the  piano  is  touched,  whether  a  real  artist  is  in 
possession  of  the  instrument,  or  a  mere  mechanical  player,  who, 
after  many  years’  hard  work,  has  just  managed  to  play  decently. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  players — and  it  is  only  natural  that 
it  should  bo  so — are  of  the  mechanical  kind,  and  have  only  j  ust  a 
right  to  be  called  “  fair  ”  pianists.  They  are  unable  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  tho  great  argument,  and  know  not  the  essence  of  the 
musical  sentiment  which  alone  distinguishes  the  real  artist.  The 
moderate  party  have  lately  agreed  to  decry  the  modem  masters, 
and  coyer  themselves,  as  they  declare,  against  new  music,  under 
the  mantle  which  has  been  dubbed  Classic,  and  they  inscribe  on 
their  banners  the  names  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  in  reference  to 
their  musical  purity  or  puritanism.  But  as  with  a  book  the 
letter  itself  is  withont  life,  and  it  depends  on  the  reader  to  draw 
all  sorts  of  high  and  beautiful  things  therefrom,  just  as  was  meant 
by  the  author ;  so  much,  and  more,  indeed,  in  Music  depends  on 
the  hand,  the  car,  the  eye,  the  brain,  which  all  assist  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  sounds  given  forth  from  the  instrument.  The  renderer 
must,  in  his  own  soul  and  genius,  comprehend,  who  would  filly 
perform  his  task,  the  ideas  themselves  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sublime  pages  of  those  musical  giants,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven.  How  many  such  are  there  ? 

Alas,  bow  very  few  I  Every  half-perfected  pianist,  the  pigmies 


whose  belief  is  narrowed  to  a  trinity  or  quartet  of  composers,  by 
reason  of  their  own  lack  of  innate  talent,  and  their  powerlessness 
to  rival  the  colossal  skill  of  the  few  real  artists  that  Europe  pos¬ 
sesses,  have  agreed  to  abuse  the  music  they  cannot  play.  For 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  they  have  done  nothing  but  pianotter  the 
Sonatas  of  Scalatti,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  from  this  iuces- 
sant  playing  of  the  same  things  have  arrived — it  may  be  confessed 
— to  play  them  fairly.  And,  forsooth,  on  these  grounds,  they 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  be  oonsidered  the  Apostles  of 
Classic  Music.  All  this  is,  truly,  an  nnworthy  profanation  of 
sublime  Musical  Art,  the  noblest  poetry  of  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable,  and  is,  above  all,  profane  when  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lUustrious  Masters  whom  they  massacre  so  regularly. 
We  protest  strongly  against  these  mechanical  Pianists,  who  are 
but  workmen,  not  artists;  and  much  less  are  they  Classicists. 
There  are  a  few  men  who  have  no  such  narrow  ideas ;  there  are 
some  men  in  the  first  rank,  above  all  this  ignorance,  and  who  have 
propagated  and  perfected  the  real  faith,  and  have  founded  the 
true  school  of  Pianists  in  Europe.  Who  that  knows,  really  knows, 
good  music  well  played,  ever  heard  anything  but  the  best  produc. 
tions  of  all  Composers  played  to  the  echo  of  admirableness  by 
Hummel,  Moscbeles,  Field,  Chopin,  Listz,  Thalbcrg,  Kontski? 
These  are  the  men,  the  masters  of  their  unapproachable  art,  the 
perfectness  of  force  and  harmony. 

Violet  informs  Primrose  that  she  has  tried  alum-water  with 
very  good  effect  on  Gilt  Frames ;  also  an  onion  boiled  with  the 
skin  on,  using  the  water.  Use  a  soft  sponge,  and  just  dab  with 
either  solution. 

M.  S.  says — “I  think  the  scrap  from  Aunt  Margaret  ex¬ 
tremely  suggestive.  The  Edinburgh  choice  might  advantageously 
be  offered  in  many  cases ;  if,  for  instance,  a  young  servant  had 
committed  some  trifling  depredation  which  could  not  be  passed 
over,  rather  than  dismiss  her  without  character  a  sensible  mis. 
tress  would  inflict  a  suitable  chastisement.  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  country  magistrate  might  compromise  felonies  in  this  way 
without  incurring  censure.  A  little  fellow  is  brought  before  him, 
and  in  the  regnlar  coarse  of  justice  would  be  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment,  with  or  without  a  birching.  Let  tho  pro¬ 
secutor  and  child’s  father  see  that  the  flogging  be  administered 
according  to  the  magistrate's  discretion,  and  let  the  culprit  be ' 
spared  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  gaol.  In  the  case  of  a 
servant,  it  might  be  well,  as  a  protection,  to  take  a  certificate  in 
some  form — ‘  I  had  rather  mistress  would  punish  me  herself  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  me  away. — Mart  Brown.’  ”  [Wo  fear  no 
Servant  of  the  Period  would  sign  tho  above.] 

Eligidle.  Of  coarse  we  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  best 
thing  a  bachelor  can  do  is  to  get  married.  “  Any  wife  is  better 
than  no  wife,"  says  an  American  authority ;  though  we  onco  heard 
this  reversed,  by  a  “  brute,”  of  coarse,  and  who  professed  to  hold 
that  no  wife  was  better  than  any  wife.  As  to  the  advantages  of  a 
wife,  take  the  following  evidence  of  a  Kentucky  farmer  : — ”  I  have 
been  farming  twenty-two  years.  The  first  four  years  I  was  un¬ 
married.  I  began  farming  with  250  acres,  in  the  Blue  Grass 
region.  I  handled  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses,  principally  the 
two  first-named,  and  lived,  I  thought,  tolerably  economical,  spent 
none  of  the  money  for  tobacco  in  any  way,  never  betting  a  cent, 
or  dissipating  in  any  way,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  I 
had  made  little  or  no  clear  money.  I  then  married  a  young  lady, 
eighteen  years  of  age — one  who  never  had  done  any  housework  or 
work  of  any  kind,  except  making  a  portion  of  her  own  clothes. 
She  had  never  made  a  shirt,  drawers,  pants,  or  waistcoat,  or  even 
sewed  a  stitch  on  a  coat ;  and  yet,  before  we  had  been  married  a 
year,  she  had  made  for  me  every  one  of  the  articles  of  slothing 
named,  and  knitted  numbers  of  pairs  of  socks  for  me— yes,  and 
mended  divers  articles  for  me,  not  excepting  an  old  hat  or  two. 
She  had  also  made  batter,  sold  eggs,  chickens  and  other  fowls, 
and  vegetables,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  600  dollars  in  cash,  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  whereas,  daring  the  four  years  that  I  was  single, 
I  never  had  sold  five  cents  worth;  besides  making  me  purely 
happy  and  contented  with  and  at  my  own  home.  And  as  to 
making  money,  we  have  made  money  clear  of  expenses  every  year 
since  we  were  married,  in  everything  that  we  have  undertaken  on 
the  farm,  and  she  has  made  from  350  to  500  dollars  every  year 
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except  one  daring  the  time,  selling  batter,  eggs,  and  marketing  of 
different  kinds.  Mj  yearly  expenses  for  fine  clothing,  &c.,  before 
I  was  married,  were  more  than  my  yearly  expenses  were  after  I 
was  married,  combined  with  the  expenses  of  my  wife  and  children, 
and  onr  farm  has  increased  from  250  to  600  acres ;  and  I  believe 
that  if  I  hod  not  married  it  wonld  hare  been  increased  bat  little, 
if  any,  and  I  hare  never  been  absent  from  home  six  nights  when 
my  wife  was  at  onr  home,  since  we  were  married ;  and  her  cheeks 
kiss  os  sweetly  to  me  as  they  did  the  morning  after  I  was 
married.” 

L.  T.  B.  sends  the  following  solntion  to  the  riddle  of  the  head¬ 
less  man  ; — 

“  If  nonght  (0)  a  headless  man  did  write. 

Well  conld  he  read  it  who’d  no  sight ; 

The  dumb  might  repeat  if  nothing  were  said, 

And  the  deaf  conld  well  listen  if  nonght  were  read.” 

E.  L.  se^  iu  answer  to  Frances’  first  inqairy  in  the  Conver¬ 
sazione” — "Begin  with  one  stitch,  increase  one  at  the  end  of  each 
row  till  yon  have  the  width  required,  then  increase  at  the  end  of 
one  row,  and  decrease  at  the  end  of  the  other,  till  yon  have  the 
length  required,  then  decrease  at  each  end  till  finished.” 

THE  EXILE. 

(From  the  German.) 

On  the  mountain  edges  beaming 
Falls  the  sun’s  lost  trembling  ray ; 

Wrapt  in  silent,  monmfnl  dreaming. 

The  exile  watched  the  fading  day. 

He  sees  the  white  clouds  swiftly  sailing 
As  they  through  the  twilight  roam ; 

Ah  I  his  sad  heart’s  ceaseless  wailing 
Will  not  bear  him  to  his  home. 

Now  with  sun-flecked  plumage  brightly 
Flies  the  swallow  through  the  air ; 

To  her  home  she  speedeth  lightly. 

Another  summer  waits  her  there. 

Ah  I  he  hears  her  song  of  gladness, 

Tears  of  longing  dim  his  sight ; 

She  has  left  him  in  his  sadness. 

Homeward  speeds  her  joyous  flight. 

•  Biverl  thou  that  grandly  flowest, 

Hear  the  cry  of  his  despair ; 

To  bis  native  land  thou  goest. 

Whisper  of  his  sorrow  there ! 

But  still  silently  the  river 
Rushes  onward  from  the  strand. 

And  still  cold  and  silent  ever 
Lingers  in  the  native  land. 

As  though  of  all  had  life  bereft  him. 

He  clasps  his  hands  upon  his  head, 

Only  faith  has  sorrow  left  him, 

Hope  and  gladness  all  are  dead. 

Courage  t  the  blue  eye  of  Heaven 
Beams  yet  on  thy  wearied  breast. 

Trust  on  I  heart  with  sorrow  riven, 

And  His  love  shall  grant  thee  rest. 

Now  with  tears  his  eyes  are  shining. 

With  longing  hope  his  brow  is  light ; 

See  t  he  stills  his  heart’s  repining. 

And  bis  eyes  grow  clear  and  bright. 

But  his  heart  is  worn  with  sadness. 

Earth  no  more  his  joy  may  see. 

For  the  first  faint  touch  of  gladness 
Breaks  his  chain  and  sets  him  free. 

Iantre. 

Rica  says — ”  Being  a  subscriber  to  the  Enolishwokan’s 
Doxestic  Uadazinb,  wiU  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
way  of  Preserving  Carpets  from  Moths  during  three  or  four  months’ 
absence  from  borne,  whether  taking  them  up  or  leaving  them 
down  would  be  best?  and  also  what  is  good  to  sprinkle  them  with  ? 
I  con  recommend  Lavinia’s  coral  ornaments  mentioned  in  the 
Enoushwoxan’s  Domestic  Magazine,  particularly  the  brooches 
and  necklaces ;  the  bracelets  and  earrings  are  also  very  pretty.” 
[Leave  the  carpets  down.  Qive  plenty  of  air,  but  close  the  rooms 


before  four  o’clock.  Once  every  month  mb  the  carpets  with  a 
damp  cloth,  which  should  be  soaked  and  wrong  out  of  strong 
camphor-water.  No  moth  will  touch  carpets  so  treated.] 

Eva  Eswood  thinks  the  Saturday  Reviewer  must  be  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  health,  so,  being  the  daughter  of  a  medical  man,  she 
thinks  she  may  take  upon  herself  to  prescribe  a  course  of  medi¬ 
cine  for  him.  Pitying  him  sincerely,  she  will  give  her  advice 
gratis.  PreKription — A  box  of  antiscandal  piUs  (one  to  be  taken 
every  hour),  with  a  good-tempered  draught.  A  bottle  of  soothing 
syrup,  with  a  plaster  of  contentment,  to  be  applied  near  the 
region  of  the  heart.  Some  of  Charity’s  lozenges  and  Troth’s 
jujubes  to  be  kept  in  continual  use,  and  a  bottle  of  tincture  of 
modesty,  to  be  used  externally  for  the  sores  (as  E.  E.  thinks,  from 
the  nature  of  his  malady,  they  must  be  most  venomous).  She 
has  confidence  in  the  tincture  of  modesty,  and  feels  sure,  if  well 
applied,  it  will  in  time  heal  all  eruptions.  She  wonld  also  advise 
the  Saturday  Reviewer  to  hire  as  nurse  “  A  Girl  of  the  Period,” 
dressed  in  true  colours,  as  artificial  ones  would  not  last  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  nervous  old  bachelor’s  sick  room,  and  also  as  the 
sight  of  a  pretty  good-tempered  face  has  generally  a  good  effect 
upon  the  nerves.  The  articles  named  in  the  prescription  E.  E. 
con  forward  if  the  Saturday  Reviewer  finds  a  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  them.  She  hopes  to  hear  of  his  complete  recovery,  but  if 
these  medicines  do  not  have  the  required  effect  she  fears  his  case 
is  hopeless. 

Marouerite  will  be  so  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
kindly  tell  her  of  something  which  will  strengthen  and  make 
her  hair  thick  and  glossy,  without  spirit,  as  hers  is  coming  off  and 
turning  quite  grey  from  using  washes  she  has  bought,  although 
she  is  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  [Send  real  name  and 
address.] 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  A  Lover  of  Authoritt.  The 
disenssion  is  closed. 

Melnotte  writes : — “  As  you  have  been  so  very  kind  as  to  allow 
me  space  in  your  valuable  columns  to  ask  so  many  questions, 
shall  I  be  trespassing  if  I  beg  leave  to  ask  two  others  ?  Thera 
js  a  book — 1  have  forgotten  the  name— in  which  are  mentioned  all 
the  books  a  girl  ought  to  read  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  14 
and  16,  and  16  and  18.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  could  tell  me  of  such  a  one.  I  am  also  anxious 
to  know  if  there  is  anything  to  stop  the  creaking  of  a  boot? 
Having  tried  every  recommendation  without  success,  conld  any 
one  tell  me  of  a  sure  remedy,  one,  I  mean,  that  would  take  the 
noise  away  altogether  ?  I  have  a  friend  greatly  interested  in  the 
tight-lacing  question.  She  wishes  to  know  if,  with  a  stature  of 
fire  feet,  and  fifteen  inches  across  the  shoulders,  a  waist  of  one- 
and-twenty  inches  is  too  large.  [No.  We  like  the  nom-de-plume 
chosen  to  be  retained.] 

A.  L.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  contributions. 

A.  B.  T.  writes : — I  see  that  Primrose  inquires  for  a  Restora¬ 
tive  for  French  Gold.  I  use  the  Gold  Restorer,  price  Is.  per 
bottle.  I  do  not  know  whose  it  is,  but  could  easily  have  a  bottle 
forwarded  to  Primrose’s  address.  Pencil  drawings  may  be 
secured  by  a  milk  bath.  I  never  tried  this  with  chalk,  but  it 
might  answer.  Please  tell  me  if  my  writing  is  very  illegible. 
[No.]  And  will  “  Miss  Patience’s  Journal  ”  continue  till  the  end 
of  the  year  ?  [Yes.] 

Gipst  Maid  is  very  glad  to  say  she  has  received  the  Slipper 
Pattern,  and  is  much  obliged  to  all  subscribers  who  hare  kindly 
offered  to  send  it  to  her. 

Delft  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  one  would  kindly  tell 
her  the  addresses  of  any  shops  or  bazaars  where  Work  of  any 
kind  is  given  to  ladies  in  the  country  to  be  done. 

Hawlbowline.  We  do  not  know  of  a  successful  Carling  Fluid, 
but  will  inquire  for  you. 

Velodtine.  This  Powder  can  be  procured  of  Mons.  Jozeau, 
49,  Haymarket. 

G.  li.  is  referred  to  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  this  Msga- 
zine. 

Nom  de  Plume  is  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  Haddington  and 
Anna  Maria  that  the  best  way  to  Set  Crayon  Drawings  is  to  pour 
a  jngfnl  of  clear  hot  water  over  them,  and  to  hang  them  up  until 
dry.  They  need  not  be  alarmed  if  the  colour  runs,  as  that  is 
only  the  loose  chalk.  Size,  gum-arabic,  milk,  all  fix  them,  but  if 
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the  paper  be  white  it  diaeoloore  it.  Doea  Bebtba  or  the  Editor 
know  where  the  Velontine  Powder  is  to  be  bought  in  London,  also 
its  price?  [See  Veloutine.]  Does  the  Antephelic  Milk  dis- 
eolonr  the  skin  before  remoring  the  freckles  ?  [No.] 

S.  B.  will  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Enolish- 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  will  inform  her  in  the  next  nnmber 
where  she  can  bay  or  hare  made  Grey  or  Drab  Ribbed  Stockings, 
snitable  for  boys  to  wear  with  a  Scotch  dress  of  the  same  coloar. 
S.  B.  has  never  been  able  to  procure  any  other  than  Rob  Roy, 
Shepherd’s,  or  42nd,  which  do  not  suit  a  drab  kilt.  [These  can 
be  bought  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  SackviUe-street, 
London.] 

Jellabt.  Long-trained  dresses  look  to  advantage  in  drawing 
rooms,  but  they  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  street.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  says  some  strong  things  about  them  ; — “Con¬ 
found  the  make-believe  women  we  have  tamed  loose  in  our  streets  t 
Where  do  they  come  from  ?  Not  out  of  Boston  parlours,  I  trust. 
Why,  there  isn't  a  bird  or  a  beast  that  would  drag  its  tail  through 
the  dirt  the  way  these  creatures  do  their  dresses.  Because  a  queen 
or  duchess  wears  long  dresses  on  great  occasions,  a  maid-of-ull- 
work  or  a  factory -girl  thinks  she  must  make  herself  a  nuisance  by 
trailing  through  the  streets,  picking  up  and  carrying  about  with 
with  her — bah  I  that’s  what  I  call  getting  vulgarity  into  your  bones 
and  marrow.  Show  over  dirt  is  the  attribute  of  vulgar  people. 
If  any  man  can  walk  behind  one  of  these  women,  and  see  what 
she  rakes  up  as  she  goes,  and  not  feel  squeamish,  he  has  got  a 
tough  stomach.  I  would  not  let  one  of  them  into  my  room  with¬ 
out  serving  her  as  David  did  Saul  at  the  cave  in  the  wilderness 
— cut  off  her  skirts.  Don’t  tell  me  that  a  true  lady  ever  sacrifices 
the  duty  of  keeping  all  about  her  sweet  and  clean  to  the  wish  of 
making  a  vulgar  show.  I  don’t  believe  it  of  a  lady.  There  are 
some  things  that  no  fashion  has  any  right  to  touch,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  one  of  these  things.  It  is  an  insult  to  a  respcct/.ble  laun¬ 
dress  to  carry  such  things  into  a  house  for  her  to  deal  with.” 
When  long  skirts  were  in  fashion  a  long  while  ago,  a  monkish 
satirist  had  his  fling  at  them.  Says  he — “  I  have  heard  of  a  proud 
woman  who  wore  a  white  dress  with  a  long  tail,  which,  trailing 
behind  her,  raised  a  dust  even  as  far  as  the  altar  and  the  crucifix. 
But  as  she  left  the  church,  and  lifted  up  the  train  on  account  of 
the  dirt,  a  certain  holy  man  saw  an  imp  laughing,  and  having 
abjured  him  to  tell  him  why  he  laughed,  the  imp  said,  ‘  A  com¬ 
panion  of  mine  was  just  now  sitting  on  the  train  of  that  woman, 
using  it  as  if  it  were  his  chariot,  but  when  she  lifted  her  train  up 
my  companion  was  shaken  off  into  the  dirt,  and  that's  why  1  was 
laughing.’  ” 

Chesnuts  writes — “  As  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  spur  for  ladies 
continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  ENGLianwoMAN’s  corre¬ 
spondents,  I  thought  as  an  old  performer  I  would  offer  a  few  hints, 
the  result  of  many  years’  experience  in  the  art  of  riding.  To 
those  Amazons  of  the  period  who  advocate  the  use  of  the  per¬ 
suader,  and  who  I  imagine  are  those  ladies  who  neither  ride  for 
health  nor  yet  resd  love  for  the  exercise,  but  because  it  happens  to 
be  fashionable,  and  is  also  a  good  means,  in  the  estimation  of 
tyros,  for  what  is  called  showing  off ;  which  latter  is  accomplished 
by  a  heavy,  cruel  hand,  on  a  keen  curb-bit,  and  a  more  cruel  dig 
with  the  favourite  instrument  of  torture.  Good  riding  is  neither 
so  common  nor  yet  so  undervalued  that  a  noble  brute  should  be 
tormented  needlessly  to  exhibit  it  If  their  riding  is  really  so 
good— which,  by  the  way,  I  doubt — I  would  suggest  that  they  waste 
not  their  talent  by  riding  their  own  sluggish  half-bred,  nor  yet 
'one  of  the  pair,’  but  from  a  dealer  buy  ‘  a  regular  thoroughbred 
Irish  horse,’  with  the  express  condition  that  he  shall  either  be  a 
confirmed  bock- jumper,  or,  if  preferred,  one  with  a  fixed  determi¬ 
nation  to  ‘  come  back  ’  on  bis  rider.  I  think  the  former  would  be 
most  suitable.  They  might  then  creditably  indulge  in  their  fa- 
vourite  weakness ;  and  if  the  showing  off  had  not  a  double  meaning 
I  for  one  should  be  surprised.  Heavy  hands,  a  keen  bit,  and  an 
indifferent  seat  are  three  capital  sources  for  a  nasty  accident,  and 
when  a  lady  ‘  comes  a  cropper  ’  she  is  not  inclined  to  agree  with 
his  philosophical  lordship  under  the  same  circumstance,  'that 
whatever  is  is  propaw.’  To  those  who  wish  to  ride  well — and 
what  is  more  rare,  are  willing  to  be  taught — I  would  recommend 
that  you  get  a  quiet,  steady  cob,  a  good  trotter,  ride  it  with  a  plaiu 
snaffle-bit  and  without  leaping-head  to  your  saddle  for  two  or 


more  hours  daily,  until  with  safety  and  ease  you  can  tret  a  couple 
of  miles  without  stopping,  and  canter  and  gallop  with  perfect  com¬ 
fort.  When  this  is  accomplished  have  your  leaping-head  screwed 
in.  If  your  coh  can  jump  it  will  do  te  practise  with,  then  have  put 
up  a  leaping-bar,  not  forgetting  the  furze  on  the  top ;  the  bar  to  be 
so  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  so  arranged  as  to  fall 
easily  if  not  cleared  in  j:imping.  Practise  at  it  every  day  both 
standing  and  flying  jumps ;  when  at  a  high  one  you  sit  safely, 
vary  the  kind,  and  try  water ;  then  when  at  standing  and  flying 
jumps,  water,  timber,  and  stone  wall,  you  are  quite  at  home,  with 
good  bands  and  a  good  seat,  know  when  to  lift  your  horse  and 
when  to  leave  him  alone,  yon  may  mount  your  thoroughbred  and 
have  both  curb,  bit,  and  spur — yon  will  do  no  harm  with  either. 
Of  course  I  do  not  intend  the  above  instructions  for  those  who 
have  never  learnt  to  ride  at  all,  but  for  those  to  whom  a  leaping- 
head  is  now  a  necessity,  and  a  bard  trotter  useless.  Another  great 
reason  for  some  ladies  liking  the  spur  is  because  they  arc  not  pro¬ 
perly  mounted,  as  a  frequent  remark  is  made  with  regard  to  a 
horse,  possibly  a  nice-looking  thing,  but  not  powerful  or  good 
enough  for  a  gentleman’s  riding,  ‘  Ob  I  he’ll  do  for  a  lady  I’ 
neither  knowing  nor  caring  that  a  lady’s  horse  should  be  well- 
bred,  plenty  of  bone,  fine-tempered,  thoroughly  broken,  free  from 
vice,  and  only  used  for  riding.  I  conclude  by  saying  that  if  ladies 
were  really  well-mounted,  and  knew  what  to  do  when  they  were, 
the  old  vexed  question  of  spur  or  no  spur  would  be  at  rest,  as  they 
would  find  in  the  majority  of  instances  that  the  occasional  use  of 
an  ordinary  whip  would  be  quite  snfiicient,  and  should  the  spur  be 
required  they  would  be  competent  to  use  it.” 

In  answer  to  Trusted  and  True,  who  asks  in  the  June  number 
the  best  way  to  wash  Honiton  Lace,  Dulcibella  informs  her  that 
by  far  the  best  way  is  to  lay  the  lace  on  a  clean,  smooth  piece  of 
board  or  slate  ;  wind  some  muslin  round  over  the  lace,  and  rub  it 
well  with  the  baud  with  a  stiff  lather  of  soap.  When  clean,  pour 
some  cold  water  to  rinse  from  the  soap,  and  place  the  board  with 
the  lace  in  the  sun,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  to  dry. 

Harkaway  writes — “  Your  correspondent  Haruonie  says  High 
Heels  are  not  injurious,  and  hopes  to  see  gentlemen  wear  carved 
heels.  I  can  only  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  shall  never  wear  peg- 
top  heels  either  to  boots  or  shoes,  as  I  have  seen  quite  enough  of 
the  pernicious  nonsense  of  wearing  the  peg-top  heel,  which  causes 
the  ladies  to  roll  about  in  their  walking,  and  covers  their  feet  with 
corns.  I  have  this  from  a  lady  who  has  worn  the  High  Heels,  and 
her  feet  have  become  covered  with  corns,  her  ankles  so  weak  that 
she  can  hardly  walk  at  all.  Fashion  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  absurd  custom,  copied  from  the  French.  Ladies,  ladies, 
when  will  you  learn  that  to  walk  properly  it  is  not  necessary  to 
torture  your  pretty  feet  with  a  thousand  and  one  foreign  inven¬ 
tions  ?  I  must  now  conclude,  and  hope  this  may  be  the  last  I 
shall  bear  of  peg-tops.” 

Mary  Jane  says — “  Your  correspondent  Benedick  no  doubt 
thinks  himself  wilti/,  and  that  he  will  cause  a  smile  by  his  exay- 
derated  description  of  a  washing-day.  I  can  only  say  that  in  mu 
opinion  he  is  an  exccedindly  ill-bred  man.  It  may  be  funny  to  make 
game  of  women  amongst  a  certain  class  of  fast  gentlemen,  but  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  gentlemen  would  scorn  to  do  it  I  Most  likely  Benedick 
is  some  ailly  youug  fellow  who  has  simply  been  hoaxing  the 
Editress.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  married  man  and  a  father  could 
so  express  himself.  If  he  is  married,  I  pity  his  wife.  Of  all 
noodles,  the  noodle  who  tries  to  be  humorous  is  the  worst.  As  to 
the  question  of  washing  at  home,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
infinitely  cheaper,  and  in  every  way  more  convenient.  To  put  out 
the  washing  for  a  family  of  even  five  or  six  is  most  expensive,  and 
no  thrifty  housewife  would  adopt  the  plan.  A  washerwoman 
would  coat  two  shillings  and  her  meals.  Of  course  your  servant — 
other  work  being  put  aside  for  that  day — helps,  so  there  is  nothing 
extra  in  that ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  take  my  own  share  in  the 
ironing,  which  is  done  next  day  of  coarse.  I  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  state  that  I  can  put  on  my  pattens,  and  take  my  stand  at 
the  washtub.  1  suppose  I  don’t  cease  to  be  a  lady  because  I  have 
been  np  to  the  elbows  in  soapsuds.  Either  lot  a  large  or  small 
family,  I  should  say  wash  at  home.  As  to  the  trivial  objections 
of  your  comic  correspondent,  they  are  beneath  contempt." 

A  correspondent  sends  ns  the  following  recipe  for  making  a 
game-pudding: — Taka  any  bird  you  like,  except  woodcock  or 
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■nipe — theM  moat  not  be  lo  dreased,  as  they  would  loee  all  the  i 
■aeoQr  of  the  trail — partly  bone  it,  with  minced  truffle  or  mnsh- 
room,  well  spiced,  mace,  and  a  little  garlic ;  pnt  it  into  a  nice 
light  paste,  and  boil  it  for  two  honrs.  It  will  be  found  rery  rich, 
and  very  mnch  liked  by  those  persons  who  object  to  the  high 
flsTonr  of  game,  as  the  boiling  takes  it  away.  A  chicken  will  also 
be  found  very  nice,  stuffed  with  oysters  chopped,  a  bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour  put  on  the  breast.  Having  done  this,  roll  out  your 
paste,  lay  the  chicken  on  its  back  on  the  paste,  and  then  close  it 
in  the  form  of  a  dnmpling.  Pnt  it  into  hot  water,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  for  nearly  two  honrs. 

Another  recipe  for  game  or  poultry  we  have  forwarded  to  ns  : — 
Make  a  batter  of  milk,  flour,  and  eggs,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Two  tablespoonfnls  and  a  half  of  flonr,  two  eggs  (well 
beaten),  and  half  a  pint  of  milk  will  be  found  a  nice  batter  for 
this.  Pour  a  little  into  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish,  then  pot  seasoned 
poultry  or  game  of  any  kind  into  it,  with  a  little  onion  cut  into 
very  thin  slices.  Pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over,  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven. 

Assie  P. — Yon  are  requested  to  forward  your  full  address 
to  S. 

A  Constant  Sitbscbibeb. — Mr.  Douglas,  of  New  Bond-street, 
keeps  this  preparation,  and  forwards  it  by  post. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ROSES. 

WnEEE  are  the  roses  that  but  yester  eve 
Vied  in  rich  beauty  with  the  evening  sky? 

Gone  are  the  fairest  daughters  of  the  glade. 

The  loveliest  guests  in  Spring's  sweet  company. 

All  sad  to  heaven  the  wan  and  dreary  tree 
Stretches  its  branches,  odourless  and  bare ; 

Not  one  sweet  leaflet  lingers  to  recall 
The  rich  profusion  that  once  clustered  there. 

Last  night  in  wrath  the  mighty  Storm-wind  came, 

Laden  with  spoils  from  many  a  fragrant  nook ; 

He  bowed  the  trees,  and  shook  the  drowsy  flowers, 

But  the  rose-garland  as  a  trophy  took. 

’Tis  the  first  knell  the  summer  days  have  beard ; 

'Tis  the  first  grief  their  golden  honrs  have  known ; 

All  pale  and  tearful  is  the  garden  grove. 

The  sweetest  treasures  Summer  lent  are  gone. 

And  in  my  heart  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice, 

Like  the  sad  echo  of  a  passing  bell, 

That  murmurs  thus,  in  turn  to  every  flower, 

Life's  garden  bears  thee,  thon  shalt  say  farewelL 

Alice  de  V.  writes — “  I  cannot  tell  yon  with  what  disgust  I 
read  A  Second  Epebon's  letter.  Her  horse  must  indeed  be  a 
poor  wretched  screw,  or  under  such  bmtal  treatment  he  would 
have  broken  her  neck  long  ago ;  the  thoroughbred  I  ride  would,  I 
am  sure.  Why  doesn’t  she  get  a  decent  horse,  and  have  a  few 
lessons  from  a  good  master?  he  would  soon  teach  her  better.  I 
have  ridden  for  years,  and  never  wore  a  spur  in  my  life,  nor  do 
any  ladia  who  ride  in  the  Row ;  it  is  only  horsebreakers  and 
riders  like  A  Second  Epebon  who  do.  A  good  rider  mounted  on 
a  thoroughbred  horse  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  that  looks  more  absurd  and  grotesque  than  a  very  bad 
rider  trying  to  make  a  poor  miserable  animal  look  like  the  real 
thing  by  torturing  it.  I  am  convinced  that  by  kindness  (except 
in  very  extreme  cases)  one  can  do  anything  with  a  horse,  but  con¬ 
stantly  using  a  spur  mins  a  horse's  temper,  and  a  tight  curb  com¬ 
pletely  spoils  its  'month,  besides  putting  to  pain  unnecessarily  a 
noble  animal." 

Tablet. — Make  a  lather  of  two  gallons  of  clear  rain-water  in 
which  is  dissolved  four  ounces  of  sapoline.  Thoroughly  wash  the 
wool  by  dipping  in  this  mixture  while  hot,  wetting  the  skin  as 
little  as  possible.  Rinse  in  clear  cold  water,  and  shake  until  the 
tmol  is  dry ;  then  hang  the  rag  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  skin-side  outwards,  to  dry  it  thoroughly. 

A  Ladt  wishes  to  inform  C.  S.,  in  answer  to  her  inquiry  in 
the  May  number  of  our  Magazine,  that  she  could  obtain  parcels 
of  books  for  reading  on  very  favonrable  terms  by  applying  to 
Mr.  Charles  Burton,  Library  Company,  68,  Welbeck-street, 


Cavendish.sqnare,  London,  W.,  where  she  would  also  be  able  to 
purchase  stationery  or  any  articles  usually  sold  by  booksellers  on  . 
cheaper  terms  than  ordinary.  An  acknowledgment  of  this  would 
much  oblige  the  writer,  as  she  wishes  to  know  the  result,  and 
would  also  be  glad  to  learn  the  real  name  and  address  of  C.  S. 

Anotheb  Cube  fob  Wabts. — A  Scffebeb  had  some  large 
obstinate  ones  on  her  fingers,  which  began  to  disappear  upon  the 
use  of  cold  cream. 

Oeoboia.  We  are  not  able  to  insert  your  letter,  the  subject 
being  closed  in  these  pages.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your 
oontribntions. 

OuiDA  would  be  glad  to  know  of  some  recipo  to  keep  the  Moths 
out  of  an  Ermine  Jacket  and  Mnff  when  laid  np  for  the  summer. 
Likewise  if  the  “  Englishwoman's  Exchange  "  is  conducted  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Exchange  mul  Mart  and  the  “  Exchange  " 
in  the  ^/een.  [Seo  rules.] 

IsoLiNE  sajrs — “  Can  any  ono  tell  me  of  any  Hair  Wash  or 
Lotion  which  wonld  assist  me  in  making  my  hair,  which  is  very 
long  and  naturally  straight,  curl,  so  as  to  form  a  curled  chignon  ? 

I  have  a  great  dislike  to  wearing  false  hair,  and  as  I  have  plenty 
of  my  own,  have  no  occasion  to  do  so  if  I  can  succeed  in  making 
my  own  hair  curl.” 

Whitebait.  To  cook  these  to  perfection  throw  them  singly 
into  well-dried  flonr,  shake  them  lightly  into  a  whitebait  basket, 
and  fry  in  boiling  lard  for  two  minutes.  Have  a  hot  dish  ready 
with  sheets  of  hot  white  blotting-paper,  toss  on  this,  shake  on  to  a 
hot  dish  covered  with  a  hot  napkin,  and  serve  directly.  The  lard 
must  be  absolutely  boiling  and  bubbling,  or  the  fish  will  not  be 
dry  and  crisp. 

Recipe  for  Making  a  Bengal  Curry  (learned  from  the  Natives). — 
Take  three  or  fonr  onions,  moderate  size ;  cut  one  into  rings, 
which  must  be  fried  in  2  oz.  butter  or  dripping.  When  done, 
take  out  the  onions  and  lay  them  aside.  Into  the  butter  left  in 
the  pan  pnt  three  dessert-spoons  of  curry-powder.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  water,  to  avoid  burning ;  then  brown  tbe  powder  with  the 
butter  by  stirring  briskly  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  put  in  the 
rest  of  the  onions,  either  chopped  small  or  pounded  in  a  mortar 
(the  latter  to  be  preferred,  as  in  chopping  a  great  deal  of  the 
juice  of  the  onion  is  lost).  Stir  briskly  again  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Have  ready  half-a-dozen  small  potatoes ;  add  them, 
and  brown  well.  Then  put  in  whatever  meat  is  preferred  (any 
kind  will  do  for  a  curry,  fowl,  mutton,  beef,  veal,  fish,  Ac.,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  but  the  best  is  a  raw  fowl,  and  next  best  raw 
mutton ;  sweetbreads  also  make  a  delicious  curry,  bnt  are  never 
used  in  India).  Stir  again  as  before,  keeping  the  various  in¬ 
gredients  from  sticking  or  burning.  If  found  necessary,  a  few 
drops  of  water  may  again  be  added  while  the  browning  process  is 
going  on.  (The  browning  is  tbe  chief  point  in  curry-making,  and 
therefore  should  be  carefully  attended  to.)  When  everything  is 
well  browned,  then  pot  in  the  fried  onions  about  a  dessert-spoon 
of  salt  and  a  large  cupful  of  water  or  stock ;  cover  tight,  and  let 
the  whole  gently  simmer  for  balf-an-honr.  Then  squeeze  in  the 
jnice  of  half  a  lemon,  or  add  a  tablespoonfnl  of  chntnee  sauce, 
and  stir  briskly  over  tbe  fire,  with  the  cover  off,  until  the  curry  is 
of  a  dark  brown,  with  very  little  gravy.  Then  serve  in  a  corner 
dish,  very  hot. 

Indian  Outfits. — We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  respecting 
Indian  outfits,  and  necessary  articles  of  dress  for  tbe  Presidencies, 
that  we  notice  with  much  pleasure  a  small  brochure  published  on 
the  subject.  It  is  entitled  Indian  Outfits,  and  is  modestly  termed 
“  A  Short  Sketch  of  tbe  Requirements  of  the  IToyage  to,  and  Resi¬ 
dence  in,  the  Presidencies."  But  although  termed  a  sketch,  this 
little  volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information,  and 
fonr  complete  outfits,  with  prices,  and  the  names  of  several  first- 
class  London  houses  who  supply  India  and  the  Colonies.  Besides 
the  information  on  Indian  dress  and  requirements,  tbe  routes, 
including  the  new  Brindisi  route,  are  described,  and  the  whole 
srritten  in  a  pleasant  style.  We  recommend  this  little  work  not 
only  to  those  ladies  requiring  an  Indian  outfit,  bnt  to  all  who  have 
to  provide  trousseaux  for  themselves  or  for  others.  The  book  is 
published  at  37,  Piccadilly,  and  sent  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

Aksweb  to  Acrostic  (June  No.)— Silkwobsi— Spinnino. 
1.  Strauss.  2.  Imp.  3.  Levi.  4.  Koran.  6.  Woman.  6.  Obi- 
7.  Raven  (E.  A.  Poe).  8.  Morning. 
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IS  THE  ONLY  KIM)  I'SEI)  IN  THE  HOVAL  LAI’N'DKY 

AND  HER  majesty's  LAUNDRESS  SAYS  IT  IS  THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 

IT  WAS  AWARDED  THE  IMilZE  MEDAL  FOR  ITS  sri’EIHOUm 

AND  BY  SPECIAL  APPOl  NTM  ENT  IS  MANUFACTURED  FOR  HRHTHE  PRI  NCESS  OF  WALES. 


AS  INFERIOR  KINDS  ARE  OFTEN  SUB5TIT 
FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  EXTRA  PROF|T_ 
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For  CHILDREN'S  FOOD  For  LIGHT SUPPERS.&' 
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"The  Englinhwonum'i  Domestic  hTagazine  "  Advertisement  Sheet,  lJuljr,  1869. 

^^Important  Announcement  of  New 
Subjects  in  “  CasselVs  New  Popular 
Educator^ 

[Vow  pnblishing  in  Weekly  Nambert,  price  lid.,  and  in  Monthly  Parte,  price  7d.] 


Much  comment  having  of  late  been  made  upon  the  apparent  decadence  of  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  which  has  been  traced  by  many  able 
observers  to  the  defects  of  our  national  processes  of  Education,  the  remedy  which 
has  naturally  been  suggested  is  an  improvement  in  Technical  and  Commercial 
instruction,  and  the  attention  of  the  Conductors  of  THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR 
has  accordingly  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
Papers  by  the  ablest  Authorities,  which  will  be  commenced  in  Past  21,  and  in 
Xo.  88,  under  the  title  of 

The  Natural  History  of  Commerce: 

boiog  a  Series  of  Papers,  prepared  by  the  most  eminent  Scholastic,  Scientific,  and  Com* 
niercial  Authorities,  upon  the  various  Sources  of  Supply  of  all  the  Staples  of  Manufacture 
and  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  commencing  with 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  RAW 
MATERIALS ; 

THE  PLAGES  WHENCE  DERIVED; 

THE  CONDITIONS  OFI THEIR  PRODUCTION ; 


THEIR  PROCESSES  OF  TRANSITION; 
THEIR  RELATIVE  MARKET  VALUE;  & 
THEIR  PRESENT  AND  UNDEVELOPED 
CAPABILITIES; 


and  forming  a  GUIDE  to  the  Character  and  Range  of  Commercial  Products,  and  their  applies* 
bility  to  the  demands  of  advancing  civilisation,  such  as  has  not  hitherto  been  attempt^. 


In  the  JUNE  PART  {being  Part  price  jd)  the  following 
New  Subjects  were  commenced : — 

ASTRON OMIT. — Lessons  popularising  this  most  interesting  Science. 

CIVIIj  BURVICEj  PAPRRS.— Forming  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service  to 
the  present  time. 

CORRRSPONDRNCEl  IN  FRENCH.- A  Set  of  Model  Business  Letters  in 
French  snd  English. 

ENQ-ItlSH  lilTERATUBE.— A  Course  of  Lessons  upon  the  Greatest  Works  in  the 
English  Language. 

EXERCISES  IN  EUCLiIE. — To  meet  the  requirements  of  Examinations  where 
Geometry  is  introduced. 

READINQ8  IN  JjATIN. — To  familiarise  Students  with  the  Latin  Classics. 

And  in  No.  89,  and  Part  21,  will  also  be  commenced,  RECREATIVE 
SCIENCE:  being  a  Series  of  Practical  Papers,  in  a  popular  form,  upon 
lamiliar  Scientific  Subjects,  with  simple  Instructions  for  Useful  Experiments  in 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  Optics,  &c.,  by  PROFESSOR 
PEPPER,  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. 


***  The  success  of  THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  is  perhaps  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Educational  Literature,  and  it  is 
with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  unbounded  field  of  its  usefulness 
still  remaining  open,  that  the  Proprietors  venture  upon  this  further 
experiment  to  constitute  it  the  Companion  and  Self-instructor  of 
every  person,  old  or  young,  who  possesses  the  power  to  read  our 
language.  _ 

Oassell,  Fetter,  h,  Oalpin,  Lndgate  Hill,  London,  £.0. ;  and  Hew  York. 
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“The  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine’*  Advertisement  Sheet,  1  July,  1869. 

MONTHLY,  SIXPENCE;  WEEKLY,  ONE  PENNY. 

The  Quiver. 

"An  illustrated  ma^^fazine,  which  holds  the  highest  rank  among  a  class  of  periodicals 
which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  Sunday  reading.” — Army  and  Navy  Oazette. 

*'  Few  of  our  periodicals  repay  the  outlay  (sixpence)  for  their  acquisition  more  thoroughly 
than  ‘  The  Quiver.’  ” — Examiner. 

CON'ENTS  OF  “THE  QUIVER”  FOR  JULV,  PRICE  6d. 

GREEDY  JOHNNY,  AND  HOW  HE  WAS 
PUNISHED.  By  Euith  WALroan. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LIFE.  A  Poem. 

MODERN  LESSONS  FROM  AN  ANCIENT 
STORY. 

EDGAR'S  PUZZLE.  By  the  Auilior  of  "Just 
Like  Fan.”  DIuitrated. 

MAT  THE  MISER.  By  Edith  Walfoiid. 
JEPHTHAH.  By  the  Rev.  O.  M.  Lots. 

THE  THREE  ARTISTS.  A  Poem.  lUuttrated. 
WITNESSES  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

PAPA  8  GIFT. 

RECENT  BOOKS. 

FRONTISPIECE— “THE  STORY  OF  A  LIFE.” 

MONTHLY,  SIXPENCE;  WEEKLY,  ONE  PENNY. 
THE 

W  orld  of  W  onder  s. 


“  A  wonderful  book,  truly.  When  complete  it  will  be  a  capital  collection  of  oddities 
and  wonders  of  every  kind  and  sort,  forming  a  volume  of  most  amusing  reading,  and  useful 
as  well  as  interesting.” — Literary  Cliurdiman. 

‘"The  World  of  Wonders’  will  doubtless  become  the  standard  book  of  its  class.” — 
Birmingham.  Daily  Gazette. 

CONTENTS  CF  “THE  WORLD  OF  WONDERS”  FOR  JULT,  PRICE  6d. 

Fltisg-Machikes.  Illustrated,  i  The  Goeilla.  The  Batscx  Tatzstet.  With 

Lace  Mechakise  |  Eaeliest  Life.  i  Ilhistra'iona 

The  Stsax-Ekoine.  Coeal  Fokeatioxs.  !  Heavy  Raimvalls,  and  tbeie 

The  Calcclatiso  Machine.  I  Coppee.  [trsted.  Cacses. 

The  Uagnkto-Elecieic  Light.  I  Cdbiocs  Bibds’  Nests.  111iu-|  CspnasNiaTnE  Second  Pyramid. 

Tbe  Btekeoscopk.  Palissy  tme  Potter.  i  Wondsepoi.  Insects.  Illutirattd. 

Printing.  The  DirrcsioR  or  Powerful  The  Throne  op  tub  Shahs  of 

The  Thames  Tcnnel.  Ododbs  I  Persia.  Illustrated. 

The  Eagre,  or  Bore.  Velocity  or  Light.  Eccentric  Movement  or  ibe 

’Tme  Pitt  Diamond.  A  Magnetic  Mountain.  Fixed  Starr 

The  Baeometz.  or  Tabtaeian  Wonders  of  Coai.  |  The  Statue  or  Jupiter  Olympics. 

Lamb.  Illustrated.  Death  from  Joy.  i  The  Loss  op  the  ‘‘Kent.’’ 

Gigantic  Birds’  Euos.  '  The  Hair  turned  White  by!  Maicral  Hyobometebs. 

AVALANCHES.  >  OrIEP.  TbE  CoHPASS,  OB  POLAR  PLANT. 

Tkecs  Struck  by  Lightning.  >  The  Ivory  Plant.  Illustrated.  The  Caves  or  Blepuanta. 

OioAHTiu  Trees  or  California,  i  Wonderful  Terraces.  |  ItlunUaied. 

Caoutchouc.  Crabs  Moulting.  i  Sounds  dcbino  the  Niobt. 

A  Ball  or  Stars.  Illustrated.  Marine  Vermin.  I  Uptilted  Mountainr 

Ferms  or  Sound.  Illustrated.  An  Animal  Poisoning  Itself  by i  Migrations  of  iNSEcra 

’The  Georaua.  and  Colossal  its  own  Virus.  The  Cocoa-nut  Crab. 

Model  op  the  Fabtii.  PeucB  or  the  MAKSuriALa  !  Two-Horned  Rhinoceros. 

A  Gigantic  Tortoise.  The  Elephant.  I  The  Induction  Coil.  Illustrated. 

Spiders.  The  Divining  Rod.  I  Correspondence. 

The  “WOULD  OF  WONDEBS"  hat  already  reached  a  circulation  of  60,000  copiet. 


Oassell,  Fetter,  St  Oalpin,  Ludgate  EUl,  London,  £.0.  |  and  New  York. 


UNDFR  FOOT.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Author  of 
“Mazgie  Lynne,"  Ac.  Chape.  XXXV.  to 
XLIII.  Illuatrated  by  F.  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

WORDS  IN  SEASON.  By  tbe  Rev.  Canon  Bate¬ 
man,  U.A. 

A  KF.VEKIE  BY  A  STILL  SEA.  A  Poem.  By 
S.  J.  Stone.  Illustrated. 

IN  THE  MAN’S  OWN  WORDS.  By  George 
Manvill'  Fenn. 

TOM  CHATOR’S  ADVICE.  Part  II. 

FRANK  Carlton,  a  Siory  of  Niagara.  By 
William  H.  G.  Kingston.  Illustrated. 

THE  LILY.  A  Poem. 

A  WORD  UPON  WHOLESOME  WORDS.  By 
the  Kev.  W.  M.  Statuam. 


“The  Euglisljwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  ”  AJvertiscuieut  Sheet,  IJuIy,  ISCO 

In  Monthly  Parts,  Price  One  Shilling, 

Illustrated  Travels: 

A  NEW  MAGAZINE  OP 

r/?Ai/£l,  G£OGffAP//K  AND  ADV£NTUR£. 

Edited  by  II.  IV.  BA  TES,  Assistant-Secretary  oj  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

PARTS  L,  II..  III.,  IV..  V.,  VI.,  VIL  NOW  READY. 


“  Troly  a  magnificent  work,  edited  by  a  gentleman  who  la  thoronghly  up  to  his  duties,  and 
illuatrated  by  first  ciats  artists,  among  whom  we  may  mention  M.  Dor£.  The  paper  and  printing  are 
aa  good  as  the  matter,  an  I  the  book  is  in  every  way  worthy  oi  being  accepted  as  a  permanent  record 
of  1^  tliat  la  worthy  to  be  known  in  ‘  discovery,  geography,  and  adventure.'  ” — Manc/utter  Examuur. 


Travels  through  the  Soudan  and  Western 
Abyssinia.  By  Liedt.  W.  F.  PBlDEAliX, 
P.  It.G.S.  See  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV  ,V.,  VI.,VII. 
Travels  through  the  Passage  of  the  Great 
Canon  of  the  Colorado.  By  Major  A.  K. 
CaI.HOUN.  See  Pars  I. 

Travels  in  Spain.  With  Illustrations  by 
O.  DOEE.  bee  Parts  I.,  II..  III.,  IV.,  V. 
Travels  in  Madagascar.  By  M.  D. 

CUAKNAV.  See  Parts  1.,  II.,  Ill 
Travels  in  the  Gold-Fields  of  Soutli 
Africa.  See  Part  1. 

Travels  in  the  Himalayas.  See  Porta 
I.  and  IV. 

Travels  in  Manebnrio.  Sec  Part  I. 
Travels  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  See  P.art  I. 
Travels  in  Paraguay  during  the  War. 
By  THOMAS  J.  riU'lOHINSON,  F.K.G.S., 
&e.  See  Parts  ll..  III.,  IV, 

Travels  in  Alaska,  formerly  Russian 
America.  By  PEEDEKIOK  WHYMPEU. 
See  Part  11. 

Travels  on  SlnaL  See  Part  II. 

Travels  in  the  Camargne.  ByD.T.  ANSTED, 
M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.B.G  S.  See  Part  III. 
Travels  on  the  Lakes  of  Equatorial 
Africa.  See  Part  III. 

Travels  on  the  Limpopo  Rivor.  See 
Part  III. 


Travels  in  California.  By  FBEDERICK 
WHYMPEE.  bee  Part  IV. 

Travels  in  Easter  Island.  See  Port  IV. 
Travels  in  Soutli  Polar  Lands.  See  Part  IV. 
Travels  on  the  Overland  Route  to  the 
Pacific,  through  British  America.  See 
Part  V. 

Travels  in  Japan.  By  M.  AIME  HUM¬ 
BERT.  See  Parts  V.,  Vi..  VI I. 

Travels  at  the  North  Pole.  By  J.  E.  DAVIS. 
Slatf-Commander  B.N.,  F.R.U.S.  See  Parts 
V.,  VI.,  VII. 

Travels  in  Southern  Arizona.  By  W.  A. 

BELL,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Ac.  See  Part  V. 

Travels  in  the  Kuriyan  Muriyan  Islands. 
See  Part  V. 

Travels  of  the  French  Expedition  from 
Cambodia  to  the  Yangtszo-Kiong.  Sue 
Part  V. 

Travels  in  Mesopotamia.  By  Lieut.  C.  K. 

LOW.  See  Parts  VI..  Vll. 

Travels  up  the  Nile.  (Sir  SAMUEL 
BAKER.)  See  Part  Vll. 

Travels  in  Mandalay,  and  Treaty  with 
Burmah.  By  H.  \V.  CROFTON.  See 
Parts  VI.,  VII. 

Travels  in  the  country  East  of  the  Abys- 
slnlan  Plateau.  See  Part  VI. 

Travels  on  the  Coast  of  Northern  Siboria. 
See  Part  VI. 


Monthly,  Sixpence;  Weekly,  One  Penny. 

THE  CHILD’S  BIBLE. 

LAKaE  PRINT.  LARGE  PICTURES. 

To  be  completed  in  104  PENNY  NUMBERS,  or  24  SIXPENNY  PARTS. 

Fart  X.  is  now  ready. 


“  The  plan  of  Ihe  work  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  presmting  Bible  stories.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  work  will  prove  eminently  successful.”— Educafional  Tima. 

"Tlie  ‘Child’s  B'ble'  promises  well.  Insiesd  of  the  distracting  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses, 
it  is  arranged  la  separate  subjecu  and  paragraphs,  so  that  the  ‘sweet  stories  of  old'  are  here  supplied 
in  something  like  tlie  form  ot  a  child  s  ideal,  and  are  made  addilionaJly  attractive  by  the  beautllul  and 
tmthful-Uke  liluMrations  of  the  text.”— Otospow  Daily  DtraU. 


Of  the  CHILD'S  BIBLE  more  than  50,000  copies  have  already  been  sold. 


Oauell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  £.0. ;  and  New  York, 
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“  The  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  ”  Adrertisement  Sheet,  1  Juljr,  1863. 

Monthly,  SIXPENCE ;  Weekly,  ONE  PENNY. 

CasselVs  Magazine, 

Several  articles  of  umisual  interest  appear  in  the 
y  UL  V  PART  {now  ready),  pi'ice  6d.,  of  this  popular 
Magazine,  amongst  which  are  —  i .  AMONG  THE 
THIEVES.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Mursell.  Being 
an  Account  of  Evenings  spent  by  the  Writer  in  the 
Haunts  of  Thieves.  2.  STREET  SENSATIONS  AND 
LONDON  EXCITEMENTS.  By  Thomas  Archer. 
Illustrated.  3.  FAMOUS  BRITISH  SHIPS,  including 
Famous  Deeds  of  Naval  Daring.  By  Commander 
Bennett,  R.N. 

The  New  Tale,  “BAFFLED,”  by  Julia  Godd.\rd,  A 
commenced  in  the  May  Part,  and  in  No.  1 16. 


CONTENTS  cf  CASSELL’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  price  Cd. 


BATFLEl);  or,  Michael  Brand’!  Wrong. 

“  Promises  to  be  b}-  for  the  best  work  of  its 

authoress.  Miss  Julia  Uodihud.” — liirminfham 

Daily  Po»t. 

London  Sensations  and  Street  Xxelte- 
ments.  No.  l.  “  Lost.”  Uy  Thomas 
AucuilB.  With  an  Illustration  by  F, 
Uakkabo. 

Shady  Pastorals ;  or.  Among  the  Thieves. 
By  the  Bev.  Aktui'i:  Muusicll.  Being  the 
tlrst  of  a  Series  of  Sketches  of  Visits  paid  by 
tbeAuthor  to  the  Thieves'  Quarters  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  other  noitheru  towns,  and  of 
the  work  he  did  amongst  them. 

Famous  British  Ships.  By  Comxahdsh 
BEKHETr,  B.N.  Being  Sketches  from  me¬ 
mory,  and  otherwise,  of  daring  deeds  done 
by  English  Ships,  out  of  the  track  of 
ordinary  naval  warfare  and  history. 

No.  1.  The  ••  Speedy  "  and  the  “  Sea-horse." 

Hair  Dressing,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
An  Account  of  Ladies'  Coiffures  in  all 
periods  of  history.  Illustrated. 

Famons  Misers. 

Anni  Fnraoes.  A  Poem. 

Adventure  with  an  Alligator. 

Evening.  A  Poem. 

Thoughts  in  the  Twilight.  No.  33.— Hap¬ 
piness. 


WOMAN;  Her  Position  and  Power. 

No.  7.  -Woman's  Sphere. 

Nobody's  Children.  An  Aooount  of  what 
is  being  done  for  them.  With  Frontispiece. 

The  Nightingale’s  Retreat.  A  Poem. 
Illustrated. 

Big  Guns.  An  Account  of  those  recently 
presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

St.  Swithin’s  Day.  An  Account  of  its 
Origin,  and  of  the  Superstitions  and  Obser¬ 
vances  connected  with  it. 

About  Market  Gardening.  Showing  where 
we  get  our  Vegetables  from. 

Limbs  of  the  Law. 

No.  8. — The  Sheriff. 

Fugitive  Notes. 

Vnromantio  Rambles. 

No.  4. -A  Visit  to  Dolor  Hugo,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Cornish  Cavern. 

Thine  Eyes.  A  Poem. 

Playing-Cards.  A  History  of  their  Origin. 
Illustrated. 

Minor  Chords.  A  Poem. 

Minnikin  and  ImmensikoCC.  A  Story.  By 
a  Showman. 


NOTICE.—  The  Rev.  Arthur  Mursell’s  Second 
“AMONG  THE  THIEVES;”  No.  i  (?/“ LEGENDS 
OF  LONDON  HOUSES,”  by  Walter  Thornbury,  and 
No.  2  ty  “  BAR  STORIES,  Old  and  New,"  will  appear 
in  the  next  part  of  Cassell’s  Magazine. 

CasBell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  Lndgate  Hill,  London,  £,0. ;  and  New  York. 
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TIIE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


JULY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE.  CHELTENHAM  A  Suit  for  Ladies. — It  can  be  worn  over  any  other  Dress,  and  is  a  perfect 

^  Suitin  itself.  The  Skirt  is  very  easily  buttoned  on ;  the  Jacket  is  loose ;  the  Suit  is  Waterproof.  Price  1}  gs.  complete.— JAY’S. 

“  Wo  have  rarely  seen  a  lady’s  ptarmont  so  well  suited  for  our  own  climate  or  for  continental  travelling?.” — Morning  Paper. 

“  The  Cheltenham,  or  suit  en  suite. — To  design  and  manufacture  a  lady’s  dross  tliat  shall  answer  its  full  purpose  in  every 
change  of  weather  and  climate,  be  waterproof  in  the  heaviest  showers,  retain  its  colour  as  much  amid  the  spr.iy  of  the  sea  as  amid 
the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  bo  admirably  adapted  for  travelling,  yachting,  walking,  and  driving,  and  have  the  additional  charm  of 
easy  adaptation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  toilette,  would  bo  certainly  a  success.  Messrs.  Jay,  of  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse  in  Regent-street,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hit  on  the  invention.  Its  very  simplicity  was  and  is  one  of  its  great 
recommendations,  and  no  sooner  was  the  fact  of  such  a  marvellously  convenient  dress  made  known  than  Royalty  adopted  it, 
Peeresses  followed  the  precedent,  and  ladies  of  every  rank  were  pleased  to  acknowledge  its  usefulness.  Many  hundreds  have  been 
manufactured  at  Messrs.  Jay’s  establishment,  and  transmitted  to  every  quarter,  so  that  ’  The  Cheltenham  ’  is  an  invaluable  vade 
mocum  with  ladies  in  all  parts  of  the  continent  and  at  every  watering-place  in  the  kingdom.  As  a  dress  it  answers  a  multiplicity  of 

Surposcs,  and  may  be  fairly  termed  ‘  a  suit  cn  suite.'  It  is  easily  buttoned  on,  light  in  tcsxture  as  in  appearance,  does  for  a  morning 
ress,  a  dressing-gown,  and  whether  for  the  boudoir,  the  promenade,  the  carriage,  or  the  boat,  is  equally  serviceable,  ornamental, 
and  convenient,  while  its  inoxpensivcncss,  one  guinea  and  a  half,  guarantees  an  almost  universal  approbation.” — The  Age  we  Live  in. 


Mantles. 


TUDOK  mantles,  with  Ejiaiilcttcs  and  Scintillating  Fringes. — The 

Mantles  of  the  Elizabethan  period  have  boon  revived  by  French  Artists.  Messrs.  JAY’S 
Showrooms  illustrate  these  fashions  to  perfection.  Nothing  can  be  better  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  season  than  the  little  rutfs  about  the  nock ;  and  the  eonvenicnce  of  being  able  to 
wear  the  mantle  with  or  without  sleeves  will  be  found  a  groat  advantage  in  our  variable  climate. 

JAY’S. 


SUks. 


Rich  summer  silk  dresses,  193.  6d.,wide  widths; thirteen 

yards  in  each  dress.  Lyons  manufacture,  remarkably  cheap,  neutral  colours,  and  deeper 
shade  for  Ilalf-mouruing.  JAY’S. 


Millinery. 


Fetes  CHAMPETRES  and  PR0:MENADES.  mite  and  Grey 

BONNETS,  par  une  artiste  Parisienne. — JAY’S. 


Half-Mourning 

Dresses. 


French  organdie  black  ground  muslins.— The  great 

difficulty  in  obtaining  goo<l  Black  Ground  French  Muslins  has  induced  Messrs.  JAY  to 
have  some  Patterns  printed  exclusively  for  themselves.  The  ordinary,  as  well  as  the  best, 
French  Muslins  printed  for  general  consumption,  are  sold  all  over  the  world  in  retail  shops; 
but  Messrs.  J.AY’S  Special  Muslins  are  totally  unUko  anything  that  can  be  bought  cither  in 
Paris  or  London,  and  arc  only  to  bo  had  at  JAY’S. 


Mourning. 


Mourning.  —  Messrs,  jay  have  always  at  command  experienced 

Dressmakers  and  Milliners,  who  act  as  travellers,  so  that  in  tho  event  of  immediate 
Mourning  lx;ing  rccjuircd,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  bo  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to 
the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  charges  are  the  same  as  if  the 
goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  tho  Warehouse  in  Regent-street.— JAY’S. 


The  Widow’s 
Crape. 


MANUFACTURED  FOR  NO  ONE  ELSE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  quadruple — “Tlie  Widow’s  Crape.” — It  maybe  washed,  and 

will  still  retain  tho  same  large  crimp— indicative  of  the  deepest  mourning.  It  wiU  wear 
as  long  as  any  other  part  of  a  dress,  and  not  lose  its  colour.— JAY’  S. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  AND  251,  REGENT  STREET. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMANS  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISEll. 


(Juij  I,  lua. 


ALBERT !  MARCHAUD, 


India  and  China  Foulard  Silk  Manufacturer; 

87,  REGENT  STREET. 


SPECIALITE  DE  FOULARDS  DES  INDES  ET  DE  CHINE. 

HAUTE  NOUVEAUTE  POUR  ROBES  ET  COSTUMES. 

ALBERT  MARCHAUD,  India  and  China  Foulaed  Silk  Manufactueee,  87,  REGENT  ST. 

A  Direct  Transaction  between  Ladies  and  Manufacturer.  Patterns  and  Goods  sent  Free  of  Charge, 


NEW  FOULARD  SILKS,  EXPRESSLY  MANUFACTURED  FOR  THIS  SEASON. 

THE 


FOTJJ^JSJEtJy  DHESH, 

As  worn  by  lI.R.II.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  in  Egypt. 

ALBERT  MARCTTATTD,  Manufactueee  and  Impoetee  of  Indian  Foulaed  Silks; 


THE  LAITOWN  FOULARD. 


THE  MOST  FASHIONABLE  ARTICLE  FOR  TRAVELLING  AND  SEASIDE  COSTUMES. 


The  “  Silkworm”  said : — “  This  foulard  is  ribbed,  and  forms  not  only  a  strong  but  elegant  material  for  travelling 
and  seaside  dresses,  and  makes  admirable  suits  for  little  boys.  It  is  very  becoming,  and  young  mammas  wiU  be 
very  pleased  with  its  effect  and  with  its  wear,  a  very  important  point  to  many.” 


ALBERT  MARCHAUD’S  Indian  Foulaed  Silk  Depot,  87,  REGENT  STREET. 


FOULARDS  PEKIN 


FOR  YOUNG 

Any  length  cut. 


LADIES*  DRESSES. 


3VE  O  XJ  R  N- X  W  CS- • 


ALBERT  MARCHAUD  has  had  manufactured  a  splendid  assortment  of  FOULARD  SILK  DRESSES 
in  Black,  Black  and  White,  and  all  the  Neutral  Tints  suitable  for  HALF  ilOURNING.  The  advantage  and 
economy  of  this  article  for  Spring  and  Summer  wear  are  indisputable.  Patterns  post  free. 

The  “  Silkworm”  said : — “  lialf-mourning  Foulards  seem  to  supply  a  place  among  that  class  of  dresses  which 
are  so  difficult  to  arrange  when  in  mourning — I  mean  Mourning  Dresses.  One  must  be  in  black,  and  yet  cool 
washing  dresses  are  so  desirable ;  half-mourning  prints  look  so  common  and  poor.  Well,  the  demi-deuil  foulard 
exactly  supplies  this  rcrpiircment ;  and,  as  the  prevailing  colour  is  black,  a  lady  may  enjoy  wearing  a  light,  cool, 
elegant  washable  dress.  The  following  patterns  are  a  few  among  tliese  pretty  and  useful  dresses  in  black  and  white 
and  white  and  black : — Dots  of  every  size,  sprays,  double  lines,  shaded  circles,  small  leaves,  small  sprays,  bouquets, 
ivy  leaves,  heartsease  blossoms,  fuchsias,  cornflowers,  wheatears,  ranunculus  flowers,  stars,  fern  leaves,  and  all  kinds 
of  Japanese  aud  Chinese  iiatterns.” 

ALBERT  I^IARCHAUD,  87,  REGENT  STREET. 


FOULARDS  DES  INDES  ET  SATINS  DE  CHINE.  RAYURES  LOUIS  XV. 

The  best  article  for  fashionable  Petticoats,  as  worn  in  Paris. 

Patteuns  Po.st  Fi:ee. — Ladies  residing  in  tlie  country  can  have  forwarded,  post  free,  a  splendid  Collection  of 
Patterns  of  FOULckllDS  dcs  INDES.  This  article  will  be  cn  grande  vogue  this  summer. 


ALBERT  MARCHAUD, 


87,  EOTVI>OIV. 
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MRS.  HARRIS  HERBERT’S 

AMERICAN 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Ig  the  favourite  preparation  used  by  the  American  Ladies  for 
strengthening,  vivifying,  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
adding  brilliancy,  fragrance,  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  cures 
baldness,  thickens  thin  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  off, 
and  never  fails  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour  and 
beauty,  and  is  an  essential  toilet  requisite  for  all  who  wish  to 
have  and  preserve  that  choicest  gift  of  Nature— a  good  head 
of  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  3s.  Cd.  and  7s. 
each;  and  Wholesale  by  Messrs.  J.  Sangeu  and  Sons, 
150,  Oxford-street,  London. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LADIES. 

Mrs.  Hirbebt  has  just  tasued  an  Engliah  edition  of  her  Treatise  on 
the  Human  Hair  and  iu  Physiology,  comprising  its  varieties  treatment, 
beauty,  and  Improvement;  together  with  a  few  hints  on  the  PRESKR- 
VATION  OF  THE  COMPLEXION,  intended  for  the  suidanre  of  those 
who  wish  to  preserve,  beautify,an(1  enhance  their  personal  appearance; 
It  can  be  obtained  Gratit  of  most  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the 
Unit^  Kingdom. 


CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR. 

Opiates,  Narcotics,  and  Stjuills  are  too  often  invoked  to  give 
relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Instead 
of  such  fallacious  remedies,  which  yield  momentary  relief  at 
the  expense  of  enfeebling  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  in¬ 
creasing  that  debility  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  malady, 
modern  science  points  to  CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH 
ELIXIR  as  the  true  remedy. 

SELECT  TESTIMONIAL.— Dr.  Hooke,  Rcarborouirh,  author  of  tbo  “  Anti-Lanret,” 

“I  hav«  r<‘)K'Ht(‘«t]y  ohAcrvefl  liow  very  ra|>ii)1y  and  Invariably  tt  »nbdue<t 
CoueIi.  rain,  and  Irritation  of  the  Chent  in  cases  of  I'ulnionary  Consamption ;  and 
1  can,  with  the  greatest  confldeuce,  recommend  it  ns  a  most  valuable  adjuuct  to  aa 
otherwise  ttreugtheuing  treatment  for  this  disease." 

This  medicine,  which  is  free  from  opium  and  squills,  not 
only  allays  the  local  irritation,  but  improves  digestion  and 
strengthens  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  used  with  the  most 
signal  success  in  Asthma,  Broncliitis,  Consumption,  Coughs,  ' 
Induonza,  Night  Sweats  of  Consumption,  Quinsy,  and  all  ’ 
Aflections  of  tho  Tliroat  and  Chest. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers,  / 
in  bottles  at  Is.  9d.,  ds.  Cd.,  and  11s.  each.  Sold  ^VholesaJo 
and  Retail  by  JAS.  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,  Scarborough. 


SAPOLINE  :  a  New  Pore  White  Soap,  i 

same  price  as  yellow.  This  soap  saves  half  the 
time  and  lakmur  of  wasliinir,  anti  Is  superior  to  glycerine 
soap  for  the  skin.  No  so<la  or  wasbing  powders  required. 

References  from  Mrs.  Treadwin,  Exeter,  ifoniton  Point 
liace  Maker  to  the  Queen;  Madame  Benn,  Kiehmontl, 
Laundress  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  deJoln* 
ville  and  the  Princes's  Marguerite  d'Orleans,  and  many 


SA  P  I  N  E.  Regiatored  by 

TIIOMA8  JACKSON. 

A  Niew  A.VD  SUI'RKIOK  FLI’ID 
For  taking*  out  Greaae,  Paint,  Ac.,  from  Wearing  Apparel, 
Drapery,  Ac. 

Sold  by  the  principal  Chemists  in  bottles  at  6d.,  Is.,  A  3s.  Cd. 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

COTrON.— Ladles  nre  invitetl  to  try  this  article. 
The  quality  is  su])erior;  full  weight;  eorret'tlv  nunil»ered, 
and  very  moderate  in  price.  Sold  by  all  retail  brapers  and 


COALS,  IC3.  PER  TON,  Cobbles;  TOZEAU’S  SYRUP  AND  PATE  OP 

I>erby,  17s.  Cd.;  best  Main,  33s.;  best. Silkstone,  Sis.;  O  LACTUCINE  (the  active  princiole  of  tho  Lettuce) 


Ladies  may  increase  their  pocket- 

money  by  becoming  Agents  for  the  Private  Sale  of 
Lily  Water.  Liberal  Terma  Address,  for  particulars, 
Mr.  Kuishaw,  30,  Seymour-place,  Drompton,  S.W. 


t>est  Htuffordsliire  Wallsend,  a  hard,  clean,  and  durable 
coal,  will  not  slack  in  the  cellar,  equal  to  any,  23s. :  second 
Main,  ‘JOs. :  small,  10s.  6d. ;  best  coke,  10s.  6ii.  per  10  sacks. 
C.  S.  IIUBBAKD.  69,  Alban^-strect,  Kegrat's-park;  or 


(Hxsesses  all  the  soothing  properties  of  Opium  without  ita 
dangt'rs.  Highly  recommended  by  the  medical  profession 
in  rolds.  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  all  chest  affections.  Sold 
by  U.  JOZKAU,  French  Chemist,  49,  llaymarket,  and  by 
all  the  best  Chemists.  Syrup,  Ss.  9tL ,  Pate,  3s.  3d.  aud 


JAMES  CHAPMAN,  NOTTING  HILL,  W. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 


Black  and  Coloured,  £2  23.,  £3  3s.  full  robe. 

JAPANESE  SILKS,  first-rate  in  quality,  brilliant  in  style  and  colours,  28.  C^.  the  yard,  warranted  to  wear. 
FOULARDS  or  WASHING  SILKS,  Elegant  Patterns,  £1  17s.  6d.  nine  yards  36  inches  wide. 

Every  IVovelty  in  Dress  l^abrics.  ^Patterns  Ei‘ee. 


^  WEIR'S  55s.  HAND  SEWING  MACHINE 

W.  A  marvol  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and 

cheapness  Buy  no  Machine  before  seudiug 
II  for  prospectus,  patterns,  and  testimonials  of 

this  mucb-adniirrd  and  only  Hand  Machine 
that  has  atood  tho  test  of  years.  Simple, 
^  Silent,  Rapid,  and  performs  with  accuracy 
and  beauty  every  kind  of  stitching  on  all 
materials,  from  a  baby's  robe  to  tho  coarsest 
fabric.  Works  by  hand  or  foot  Kvery 
9  Machine  guaranteed.  Inferior  imitations 

are  numerous.  None  genuine  unless  supplied  direct  from  Weir's  only 
addre“S  in  London—  C.  WEIR,  2,  Carlisle  Street,  Dean  Street,  Soho, 
W.  (Aof  CharUt  Slrtet.)  Patterns,  &&,  post  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Note  address. 


20th  Thousand,  price  6d.,  by  post  7d., 

The  WORKING  KNITTER’S  MANUAL:  a 

Companion  for  the  Work.table. 

By  MRS.  GEORQE  CDPPLES. 

Edinburgh:  Johnstone,  Ecntib,  and  Ca 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  tho  Bheet-anebor  of  tho 

confimied  dynpoptic  ;  a  few  trinls  will  prove  their  potency  in  removing 
indigestion,  biliouanesH,  nausea,  eructations,  loss  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep,  and  that 
utter  weariness  whicli  always  waits  on  a  fuul  mid  disordered  stomach.  They 
act  as  alteratives,  seda.ives,  and  gentle  aperients. 


ElMMSL’S  NSW  P  S  E  F  U  M  E  S. 

IHLANG-IHLANG,  Nonvelle  Uarqnise,  and  Grande  Duchesse, 

V  23.  6d.  each,  3  in  a  neat  box,  7s. 

Toilet  Vinegar,  of  world-wide  celebrity  for  its  useful  and  sanitary  pro- 

Extract  of  Lime  Juice  and  Glycerine,  the  best  preparation  for  the 

^  Oriental  Aspersor,  for  Sprinkling  Scented  Waters,  Is,  6d.  and  2s.  6d, 

^  J/  Rose  Water  Crackers,  23.  per  dozen. 

Costume  Crackers,  (very  amusing),  Ss.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

Zllnminated  Dinner  Cards,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen ;  by  post  for  19  stamps. 

Dinner  Table  Fountains,  to  replace  the  Rose  Water  Salver,  from  15s. 

Surprise  Bouquets,  containing  a  Screen  Fan — Violets,  3s.  6d.,  Roses  and  other  Flowers,  5a 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

96,  STRAND,  128,  REGENT  STREET,  anb  24,  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  17,  BOULEVARD  DES  ITALIENS,  PARIS. 
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JAMES  LEWIS, 

WHOLESALE  and  EXPORT  PERFUME*. 


BREAD-AND-MTLK  FLOUR, 


JAMES  LEWIS'S  Butter-milk  Soap  for  the  Munerjr 
•ud  T<4let. 

JAMES  LEWIS'S  Limejuioe  and  Gljoeiine  for  the 
Bair. 

JAMES  LEWIS'S  IHolat  Powder  for  the  NurMrj. 

JAMES  LEWIS'S  Lavender  Water  and  Perfumea. 

JAMES  LEWIS’S  Marrow  Oil  for  the  Hair. 

JAMES  LEWIS'S  OrienUl  Tooth  Powder. 

JAMES  LEWIS'S  Brown  Windsor,  ilunej,  Iodine^  and 
Toilet  Soape. 

JAMES  LEWIS'S  Sprinklinj?-top  Bottlea  filled  wHh 
wrfumea,  Eaonle-Cologne,  lavender  Water,  Toilet 
Vinegar,  4kc. 

WORKS— BABTLETTS  RUILDINOS,  nOLBORX, 
LONDON. 


Round  shoulders,  stooping 

Habits,  and  Deformitiee  are  prevented  and  cured  bjr 
the  IMPROVED  CIIEST-EXI'ANDING  BRACES,  for 
both  aexea  of  all  ages.  Thej  atrengthen  the  voice  and 
lungs,  relieve  indigestion,  and  are  ea(>ccianv  recommended 
tochildren  for  assisting  the  growth  and  producing  a  twrfect 
symmetrical  figure,  supers^  ing  the  old  braces  and  stay*. 
I'o  be  obtained  only  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Surgical  Mecha¬ 
nicians.  66.  Beme^street,  Oxford-atreet,  W.  lUuatrated 
psmphleta  forwarded. 


JOSEPH  GIIjIjOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BT  ALL  DBALKES  TaBOUOROUT  TUB  WORLD. 


SHEAT'S  CAPILLUNE, 

for  the  improvement  of  the  Hair,  is  one  of  the  moat 
pleasant  and  efllcacious  remedies  wlion  the  Hair  is  falling 
off  or  bocoming  thiiu  Ona  trial  will  convince  the  roost 
aeeptical  of  its  value.  Sold  Iw  the  manufacturer  and  aole 
proprietor,  io  bottlea  at  S«.,  3a.  6d..  7a.,  and  10s.  6iL  each, 
or  aent  to  any  railway  atation  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
eight  extra  atampa.  for  anv  aiae.  E.  B.  SHKAT,  Court 
Hairdresaer,  Ac.,  61.  KingVroad  (near  Eaton-aquare), 
Chelaea,  London,  6.W. 


TO 


THE  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.— 

Mlsa  B.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  Lady's  Maid  in  the 
highest  circles  of  England,  Paris,  and  S|>ain,  will  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stamps  full  directions  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  getting-up  the  FACE  and  EYES 
In  the  moat  brilliant  style,  with  other  recipes  for  the 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— Addreaa,  Miss  £.  Talbot, 
Folkingbam,  Linoolnahira, 


FOR  BABIES. 

PREPARED  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES  WITH  WATER  ONLY. 


•,*  To  he  had  of  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Confectioner. 

This  food  iB  the  cbeepe st,  being  to  be  prepared 
with  water  only;  it  Is  digested  by  the  most 
delicate  stomacha 

Samples  and  Pro.^rtuses  .^ent  free  on 
application  to 

BABBAL  &  FUNK. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

10,  B  ASINGHALL  ST..  LONDON,  E.C. 


'T'HE  NEW  GREY  HAIR  RESTORER 

fi  LILY  WATER.— We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to 
onr  readers  dhl  wo  withhold  the  information  that  a  well- 
known  Physician  has  pronotinccil  KKIIAHAW'S  LILY 
WATER  to  lie  a  |>erfectly  harmless  Restorer  of  the  Human 
Hair  to  its  Original  Cohiur.  He  also  states  that  it  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  Hair,  and  keciia  the  head  cool  and  clean 
Price  bs.  and  3s.  per  bottle,  of  Mr.  Kershaw,  80,  Seymour- 
place,  Fulham-road,8.W. 

Sample  Bottlea  aent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps,  with  6d< 
extra  for  carriage. 


LAVINIA  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses. 

very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable 
rock  and  sovdHSoral  earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel 
pattern;  elegant  festoon  necklaces  In  five  rows;  very 
pretty  chtldruii's  necklets  with  cross  attached  to  centre; 
Infants'  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  Infants'  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots;  handsome  maa- 
sive  brac4‘lots,  with  two  taasela  on  each;  same  pattern 
without  tassels,  lest  expensive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass 
twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good  snaps.  Also,  most 
beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with  locm 
and  tassids,  all  post  free.  Please  address  Lavinia,  Mr. 
8ca<lding's  Library,  Bclgrave-road,  Pimlico,  8.W.  List 
of  pricos  to  lie  had  on  receipt  of  a  stainiicd  directed  en¬ 
velope.  Lavinia  has  also  a«)ine  real  tiuruiau  onyx  beads, 
50  ill  each  row,  grailuated ;  necklaces  with  pendants  or 
cross;  separate  crosses.  Also  red  or  white  real  cor¬ 
nelian  crosses. 


BOND’S  PERMANENT  MARKING 

INK.  used  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  by  Outflttera, 
4c.,  and  almost  every  family,  for  securing  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  Ac.,  against  losa  or  mistake.  Tiiis  Ink  does  not 
cornnle  the  texture  of  the  finest  fabric,  and  CAnnot  ^ 
equalled  for  blacknesa  or  durability.  Price  Is.  per  bottle. 
Prepared  only  by  E.  K.  BOND,  10,  Ilishopsgate-street, 
London,  K.C.,  ami  sold  by  all  Chemiats  ami  8tationerx 
Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  observe  the  Unicorn, 
trade  mark,  on  the  outside  wrapper,  w  iibout  which  the 
Ink  is  not  genuine. 


MORRISONS  AROHIMEOIAN  HEM-FOLOER 

For  the  Sewing-Machino  and  the  Fingor. 

Manufactured  aolely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

BTEEL  PEN  MAKES  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

BIBMINQHAM. 

Drawings  and  partieulara  forwardad  on  application. 


TRIMMING  IMITATING  HAND-MADE  EMBROIDERY, 

OY  A,  NEW  PROCESS, 

PATENTED  BY 

MESSRS.  BOLLEN  &  TIDSWELL. 

Among  the  latest  triumphs  of  modern  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  machinery  for  the  purposes  of  general  utility, 
combining  cheapness  with  beauty  of  effect,  is  a  MUSLIN  TRIM^HNU,  which  they  rightly  call  “  EXCELSIOR.” 

Useful  for  every  purpose  cf  Trimming  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Garments,  its  strength  is  greater  than  any 
previously  known,  Cheapness,  Richness  of  Effect,  and  Durability  being  the  great  aim  of  the  Patentees. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DRAPERS  &  OUTFITTERS. 


THE  ONLY  IMITATION 
THAT  WEARS  EQUAL 
TO  BEST  GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 


In  every  de¬ 
scription  of  design. 

Sole  Muinfacturers  &  Inventors, 

LIONEL  &  ALFRED  FYKE, 

17,  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom,  London. 


MACNIVEN  A  CAMERON'S 

RENOWNED 

“WAVERLEY,"  “OWL,”  AND 
“PICKWICK”  PENS, 

Is.  per  Box. 

“WAVERLEY”  BARREL  PEN, 

li.  6d.  per  Box. 

“  MAcmvEV  AVD  Camfkow  have  hit  upon 
the  very  perfection  of  Penmaking. 

They  come  aa  boon  and  a  bleaainx  to  men, 

The  ‘  Pickwick,’  the  ‘  Owl,'  and  the  ‘  Wa verier’  Pen." 

Pontypool  Free  Press. 

"They  aeem  to  be  endowed  with  the  magician'aart  '—N.  Burks  Advertiser. 
“  The  ’  Owl  Pen’  la  auitable  for  fine  writing ;  this  if,  par  excellence,  the 
Ladles'  Pen."— Court  Journal. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  Sample  Box  by  Post,  la.  2d. 
MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23,  Blair  St,  Edinburgh,  Patentees. 
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“  Nowlicri:  bi  rits  M-.f  1;iart  more  kinill)- 
Than  iinderi'cath  th.f  Tartan  Phaid.” 


!  “  Show  me  a  nation’s  songs,”  said  a  gnat  man  "  and  I  will  write  you  its  lli^tor^ I’l  riiaps  not  a  less  true 

i  apophthegm  would  be  “  Show  me  a  nation’s  children,  and  I  will  divine  the  sesthetic  character  of  their  parents.” 

j  For  adults  are  responsible  for  their  own  actions.  .V  man  may  wear  an  alarmingly  seedy  coat  and  indulge  in  the 

I  luxury  of  a  “shocking  bad  hat.”  A  ladv  may  be  unobservant  of  the  truth  that  taste  in  ilress  and  comeliness  are 

I  very  closely  allied  and  may  be  either  caieless  or  “loud”  in  her  costume.  We  set  such  dov.  n  a;,  people  v.ho  choose 

to  be  eccentric  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord.  But  the  child  has  no  such  freedom  of  dress ;  just  as  its  mind 

is  plastic  to  receive  the  good  impressions  of  sound  tuition,  its  body  is  a  lay  figure  upon  which  the  parent  according 
to  means  has  scope  for  exhibiting  taste.  On  the  other  side  are  several  illustrations  of  child-costume,  such  as  have 
j  commended  themselves  to  parents  in  the  wry  foremost  r.'inks  of  the  social  scale,  while  the  great  variety  of  the 

j  materials  which  m.ay  be  used  for  them  render  them  not  less;  desirable  on  the  score  of  economy  than  on  that  of 

1  beauty.  Day  by  day  is  the  Highland  costume  becoming  more  fashionable  for  boys’  wear  ;  graceful  and  picturesque 

while  conducing  to  health  and  hardihood.  The  young  chieftain  in  the  illustration  is  arr.ayed  for  the  evening  in 
j  full  dress  Highland  costume  which  Macdovoali.  &  Co.  supply  in  all  the  variety  of  clan  tartan  ;  fur  morning  wear 

!  the  tough  and  durable  tweeds  for  which  they  have  so  wide  a  specialty  make  up  admirably  into  a  plainer  but  very 

I  handsome  Highland  dress.  The  little  lady  on  his  left  we.ars  the  tartan  also;  the  costume  in  'vhich  she  is  de- 

{  lineated  is  known  as  the  “  Colleen  B.awn”  and  it  is  very  fasIiion.able.  Not  less  pretty  and  gr.aceful  for  young 

'  ladies’  wear  is  the  *•  Flora  Macdonald”  shape  of  cloak  as  given  in  another  illustration,  and  both  of  these  as  well 
j  as  many  other  shapes  are  in  high  request  made  up  either  in  tartan,  tweed  or  serge.  The  other  two  figures  arc 

!  meant  as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  many  varietic-.  in  whicli  tweed  and  serge  dresses  for  boys  are  constantly  being 

(  made  by  .Macdol'CiALI.  &  Co.  'I'he  cloak  worn  by  the  right  hand  figure  will  at  once  be  recogni.sed  as  the  famous 

:  Inverness  Cape  in  miniature,  tliin  w  hich  it  is  impt)ssiblc  to  imagine  a  warmer  or  handier  wrap  furyoung  master  on 

j  his  way  to  and  fiom  school. 


I  . .  . . 

j  There  is,  probably,  no  article  of  female  outdoor  costume,  which,  by  reason  of  its  espUj^lcric,  and  the  extreme 
'  beauty  and  variety  of  textures  in  which  its  making  up  i.s  admissible,  meets  with  so  much  acceptance  among  ladies 
of  taste  and  fashion  as  the  Jacket.  Not  only  is  the  range  of  material  for  this  be.autiful  gannent  pratically  illimit- 
i  .able,  and  the  diversity  of  style  and  shape  is  Proteus-like.  On  the  rever.se  side  are  a  few  illustrations  out  of  the 
i  many  varieties,  each  tasteful  and  pretty,  which  are  in  vogue. 

j  The  “  .\bergeldie”  Jacket,  christened  after  the  whilom  autumnal  residence  of  a  most  august  and  gracious 
,  patroness,  commends  itself  to  ladies  of  taste  at  the  first  glance,  by  reason  of  its  unique  and  graceful  style  ;  and 
the  “  Promenade  Suit,’’  which  forms  the  second  illustration,  Macuougai.l  &  Co.  claim  as  a  distinct  specialty  of 
:  their  own,  made  as  it  is,  the  jacket,  tunic,  and  robe,  en  suite,  from  the  sarge,  linsey-woolseys,  or  tweeds,  which 

i  have  won  for  this  firm  medals  and  expressions  of  high  approval  at  two  International  Exhibitions.  How  well 

j  adapted  is  the  same  suit  in  the  same  materials  for  the  dress  of  the  little  ladies  of  whom  all  mammas  are  naturally- 

I  proud,  the  pretty  little  child  figure  on  the  reverse  sufficiently  demonstr.ates.  The  .same  materials  are  not  less 

.  useful,  be.autiful,  and  fashionable  for  other  garments  deline.ated  in  the  illustration. 

*  Passing  over  the  “  Flora  Macdonald”  cloak,  not  by  reason  of  its  being  unworthy  of  comment,  but  from  reasons 
I  of  space,  we  come  to  the  fourth  illustration,  that  of  the  “  Highland  Cloak.”  This  may  be  termed  the  twin  sister 

i  of  the  far-famed  Highland  cloak  for  gentlemen,  and  is  a  most  picturesque  and  comfortable  garment,  thoroughly 

j  adapted  for  .all  outdoor  purposes,  and  especially  in  acceptance  among  ladies  who  make  the  Highl.ands  of  Scotland 

I  their  autumnal  home. 

!  All  these  articles  are  manufactured  from  Scotch  Tweed,  the  production  of  which,  with  a  view  at  once  to  strength 
j  and  beauty,  is  one  of  Macdoi'cai-L  &  Co.’s  proudest  specialties.  With  a  vast  collection  of  patterns  to  chose  from, 

j  on  lady  need  have  her  taste  .as  to  colour  or  tint  ungratified,  and  the  high  and  widespread  patronage  which  is 

I  accorded  to  these  elegant  and  varied  styles  of  jackets  and  cloaks  is  one  of  the  special  gratifications  of  the  firm,  who 

j  may,  without  undue  boasting,  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  origin.alors  and  puiveyors. 


^  Co,, 
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••  TMK  KNGLISmVOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE"  ADVERTISING  SHEET,  JUNEiSCg, 

“  Nowhere  beats  the  heart  more  kindly 
Than  underneath  the  Tartan  Plaid." 


To  the  a:;ionj  that  “loveliness  unadorned  is  loveliness  the  best,"  we  would  be  the  ver\-  last  to  take  exe'eptiem, 
seeing  that  we  believe  the  idea  in  the  poet's  mind  was  not  the  e.vclusiwn  of  that  legitimate  adornment  of  neatness 
which  lends  an  enhanced  enchantment  to  loveliness,  and  solely  the  banishment  of  that  tinsel  tawdrj-ness  of  de¬ 
coration  which  detracts  so  much  from  the  simple  tout  ensemble  of  true  loveliness.  The  same  idea  was  present  to 
Horace  when  he  describes  in  one  of  his  odes  a  fair  one  as  being  simple.x  muuditiis,  and  we  make  bold  to  assert  that 
the  correctness  of  the  theorj'  has  ample  confirmations  in  our  illustration  of  female  costume  on  the  reverse  side. 
There  is  a  uniiiue  combination  of  the  ntilc  with  the  diilce  in  the  ample  enveloping  draperj-  of  a  cloak  with  its  com¬ 
fortable  hood,  which,  waterproof  as  it  is,  forms  a  veritable  “  parapluie,"  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  quiet 
grace  in  its  flowing  contour  which  takes  away  from  it  the  reproach  of  “downright  ugliness"  ladies  are  frequently 
prone  to  bestow  on  an  article  of  costume  designed  as  a  mere  “  \\  rap  ’’  The  sister  w  aterproof  cloak  is  cut  in  such 
a  way  as  to  develop  the  contour  of  the  figure  with  more  definiteness,  and  as  a  feature  of  variety  it  is  designed  w  ith 
sleeves,  so  that  the  arms  are  left  at  greater  lilKTty,  at  the  same  time  that  an  equal  degree  of  protection  against 
wet  and  cold  is  alVorded. 

For  ladies  who  are  fond  of  exercising  their  skill  in  charioteering,  the  Driving  Jacket,  designed  as  it  is  to  give 
unhampered  freedom  to  the  whip-arm,  at  the  same  time  that  it  at  once  effectually  and  gracefulK  envelops  the 
bust,  is  thoroughly  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed. 

All  ladies  know  how  much  the  “  style"  of  these  graceful  articles  of  dress  owes  to  the  skill — we  might  almost 
say  the  genius — ,if  the  cutter,  which  can  confer  an  additional  beauty  on  the  most  intrinsically  handsome  niaterial. 
M.vcr>oi  u.vi.i.  cv  Co.,  thoroughly  awake  to  this,  retain  in  their  exclusive  employment  an  individual,  of  w  hom, 
with  reference  to  his  craft  in  stylish  cutting  out,  it  may  be  said  as  of  the  poet,  “  uiiscitiir  non  Jit." 


The  conventional  idea  with  numbers  as  to  the  plaid  is  that  it  is  the  exclusive  portion  of  the  sterner  .sex.  Dut  it 
being  a  matter  utterly  beyond  the  region  of  doubt  that  this  article  of  costume  is  a  good,  graceful,  and  useful  wear,  i 
it  would  be  entirely  in  antagonism  to  the  attributes  which  are  proverbially  characteristic  of  the  fairer  portion  of  ■ 
the  creation  did  they  not  claim  to  have  a  part  and  lot  in  the  same.  Accordingly  we  find  it  highly  appreciated  by 
the  softer  sex,  and,  worn  in  the  graceful  styles  in  which  fair  hands  know  so  well  how  to  dispose  of  its  luxuriant 
folds,  it  forms  at  once  a  natural,  elegant,  and  useful  article  of  outdoor  feminine  costume.  Ladies’  plaids  in  the 
various  clan  tartans  have  been  in  high  request  ever  since  the  days  of  Flora  Macdonald  and  Helen  McGregor,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  are  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  repute,  patronised  as  they  are  by  the  noblest  ladies  in  the 
land,  who,  proud  of  the  warm  Highland  blood  which  courses  through  their  veins  and  mantles  their  cheeks,  take  a 
pride  and  pleasure  in  wearing  this  incarnation  of  the  indigenous  products  of  the  “  land  o’  the  leal.’’ 

As  it  will  be  observed  from  the  plate  on  the  reverse  there  are  two  fashions  adopted  by  ladies  in  setting  oft  this 
elegant  national  garment  to  the  best  advantage.  There  used  to  be  a  third,  but  it  is  now  obsolete.  "  Bonnie 
Jean,"  the  famous  Duchess  of  Gordon,  she  who 

“  Sleeps  beneath  Kinrara's  willoa',*’ 

she,  the  patriotic  l.ady  who  raised  for  the  service  of  her  sovereign  the  gallant  Gordon  Highlanders  or  92nd  Regiment 
was  wont,  when  on  her  recruiting  expeditions,  to  wear  a  Gordon  tartan  plaid  disposed  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  now 
worn  by  the  Highlandmen  with  the  kilt,  and  fas'tened  on  the  left  shoulder  by  a  splendid  Cairngorm.  This  was  pictur¬ 
esque,  doubtless,  but  rather  too  masculine  for  the  present  year  of  grace ;  “  Bonnie  Jean"  would  be  thought  decidedly 
“  fast"’  in  these  latter  days.  But  in  cither  of  the  styles  given  opposite,  the  plaid  forms  a  most  graceful  and 
becoming  outer  garment,  whether  in  .any  of  the  various  clan  tartans  or  selected  from  the  large  variety  of  fancy  ’ 
tartans  whicli  the  great  demand  for  these  beautiful  and  lasting  fabrics  has  called  into  existence.  There  is  less 
abruptness  in  the  change  from  the  plaid  to  riding  habit  than  might  at  first  sight  appear,  since  the  former  sets  ofl 
the  figure  by  suggesting  the  graceful  contours  its  flowing  draperj’  yields  to  without  hiding,  .and  the  latter  displays 
these  channs  of  figure  and  mould  in  tight  fitting  symmetiy.  It  is  another  of  the  tnumphs  of  tweeds  and  serges 
that  they  are  rapidly  driving  broadcloth  out  of  use  for  riding  habits.  In  both  materials  Macdougali,  &  Co.  now 
make  numbers  of  riding  habits  for  ladies  of  the  highest  fashion  and  for  elasticity  and  durability,  either  material  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favour, 
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AKEY'S  NON-MERCURIAL  SILVERSMITH'S  SOAP, 

For  Cleaning  and  PoUshing  BUver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH, 

I  i\  t  m  Prewu«d  expreMly  for  the  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machinee,  India  Bnbber  and 

Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  with  it  have  a  brilliant 
polish,  equal  to  new  cutlery.  Sold  in  Packets,  3d.  each ;  and  Tins,  6d.,  Is., 
28.6d.,and  4e.each.  .  . 

— OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 


Prevent  friction  in  cleaning  and  injury  to  the  knife,  the  India  Rubber  forming  an 
elastic  medium  between  the  Imife  and  the  board.  Prioe  from  Is.  6d.  each. 
OAKEY'S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  these  boards. 
Sdi  evtrywhtrt  by  Grocers,  Ircmmongtrs,  Brushmakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists,  f/v. 


Wholesale:  JOHN  OAKEY  &  SONS, 

HANUTACTUREBS  OF 

EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 


WXIiUNQTON  MUJsB,  172,  BI<A.CKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  8, 


^  ^oration  never  fails  to  restore  Grey  or  „ 
its  Original  Color  and  Beauty.  BaU 

It  causes  the  Hair  to  grow  It  cures  &  prevents  Baldness. 

Thick  and  Strong.  jg  ^  perfect  Hair  Restorer 

It  stops  the  Hair  from  and  Hair  Dressing  corn- 
falling  off.  *>i«ed. 

Office;  266.  High  TTnibom.  U>nio^ 


PURCHASERS  MAY  HAVE  ANY  OTHER  ^ 
MACHINE  IN  EXCHANGE  IF  NOT  APPROVEDl^' 
PRICE  LIST,  POST  FREE 


POR  A  FAMILY’S 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN  AND  BUNION  PLAISTER8 

Are  the  beet  ever  Invented  for  giving  Immediate  eaee  and  removing  those  painful  ezcreecencra  May  be  had  of  every  Chemist  and  Dmgglet  Si  tke 
United  Kingdom.  Obeerve  the  Trade  Mark,  “H.Y.,”  without  which  none  are  genuine.  Ask  for  TOCNtl'S.  Wholesale  and  Export  Mannfnetnrr. 
_ 18,  CABTHUSIAN  STREET,  ALDER3GATB  STREET,  LONDON 


A  CLEjAR  COMELEXIOrV  !  !  ! 

GODFREY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Ii  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  giving  it  • 
blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  'I'an,  Sunbuni,  liedness,  &c.,  and,  by  its  Balsamic 
and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour, 
pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time  the  Skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and 
lasooth,  and  the  Complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  In  Bottles,  price  28.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  Perftuners. 


All  Communicationa  reacting  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  he  sent  on  or  before  the  lOfA  of  the  month  to 
Mr.  C,  T.  T^xer,  Advertising  Department,  'Warwick  House,  rATF.RNOSTER  Row,  E.C. 
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NICOLL’S  RIDING  HABITS, 

In  various  Colonred.  Tweed  Clotlis,  ^3  3s. 

In  various  Coloured.  ]>Ielton  Cloths,  JSdr  4s. 

In  various  Coloured  Superfine  Cloths,  Os. 

RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  218.  HATS  WITH  LACE  FALLS,  21i. 

PROMENADE  JACKETS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PEOJiIENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costomes,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  20s.,  258. 

TOUNO  LADIES’  LONG  WATERPROOF  TWEED  WRAPPERS, 

wmi  SLEEVES  AXD  HOODS: 

8  years  of  age,  14s.  6d. ;  6  years,  17s.  6d. ;  8  year.s,  20s. ;  12  years,  228.  6d. ;  15  years,  258. 

Also  BJSXHO  HABITS,  JACKETS,  and  COSTUMES,  at  equally  moderate  prices,  aocording  to  siss. 

NICOLL’S  WATERPROOF  TWEED  AND  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloaks,  &c.,  are  made  without  the  leait’’ 
mixture  of  Cotton,  hence  they  are  so  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retahiing  their  superior  appearance. 


TAILOR  TO  THE  QUBEH, 

ROYAL  FAMILY,  AiVO  COURTS  OF  EXJROFE, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIER. 

LONDON:  114  TO  120,  REGENT  ST..  W.;  ^  22.  GOBNHILL.  E.G. 

Manchester:  10,  Mosley  St.  Liverpool:  50,  Bold  St.  Birmingham:  39,  New  St. 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

136,  RECENT  ST.,  &  160,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

Printed  by  Ju.  W»de,  18,  TtvMock-itrnnt,  CoT«nt.fUd«ii,  WXl 


THE 


Silent  Sewing  Machine 
sent  for  a  Month’s  Trial, 
free  and  Carriage  paid, 
to  any  station  in 
the  Kingdom. 


MACniNF.S  OF  OTHER  MaKERR  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE  AT  THEIR  MaRKET  VaLTTE. 

East  Terms  of  Payment,  Without  Extra  Charge,  for  those  who  cannot 
PAY  the  full  price  AT  ONCE. 

Illvstbated  Book  (96  Paoes)  free. 


Reference,  or  Deposit,  Beqnired. 
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Ladhs  traTtlling,  or  during  tbo  promoondo  or  tbo  aqoaUo  oxounion,  nod  otherwUo  ozpjMd  to 
tbo  Boorcbing  ray*  of  tho  Ban,  will  find  BowUndi'  K^ydor  •  moat  refrMbing  preparathm  for 
tba  complexion,  Spelling  the  clond  of  langoor  and  relaxation,  allaying  all  heat  and  irritability, 
and  immediataly  i^ording  tba  pleasing  aeaiation  attending  reatored  elaatioity  of  tba  akin. 
Oompoaed  of  oboiee  exotiM  of  balaamle  natore,  ntterly  free  from  all  mineral  admixture,  and 
pleaaing  and  deligbtfol  in  ita  effeota,  Rowlanda*  Kalydw  tenda  to  nentraliae  the  action  of  the 
atnaoephere  npon  tho  akin,  and  to  promote  that  healthy  action  of  tbo  mieroaoopio  Toaaela,  by 
which  its  general  well-being  and  the  baanty  of  its  appearance  are  so  oaaentiidly  promoted. 
Froeklaa,  annbnm,  tan,  spots,  pimplea,  floahoa,  and  diseobrations  fly  before  ita  application,  and 
giro  plaM  to  delicate  amo^neia,  and  the  glow  of  baanty  and  of  bloom.  Its  pnrifyiog  and  refresh¬ 
ing  properties  bare  obtained  ita  exclosiTe  selection  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qneen,  the  Court,  and  the 
Royal  Family  of  Greet  Britain,  and  the  aevoral  Coi^b  of  Earope ;  tonetber  with  the  flile  of  the 
Aristocracy,  from  tba  anltry  olimaa  of  India  to  the  froxen  realms  of  the  Czar.  Tba  heat  of  the 
summer  also  frequently  eommnnicates  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may 
be  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of  Rowlands'  Macassar  Oil— 'a  delightful,  fragrant,  and  trans¬ 
parent  prepantion,  and,  as  an  invigerator,  beyond  all  precedent.  Rowlands’  Odonto,  or  Pearl 
Dentifrice,  is  a  white  powder,  compounded  oil  the  rarest  and  most  fragrant  exotics.  It  bestows  on 
the  teeth  a  pearl-like  wfaiteneas,  frees  them  from  tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  gums  a  healthy  firmness, 
and  to  the  wa^  a  pleasing  fragranoe. 


WBW  PATBMT 

VEGETABLE  &  CUCUMBE 


A  real  boon  to  Families,  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  Schosla 
Bo  simple  that  a  child  esn  nse  it. 

Price,  Complete,  21s. 

“  It  supplies  a  real  \vant,  and  cannot  fail  to  ba  appreciatli 
by  Householders.”— riic  Jmimnfer, 

143,  H01.B0BV  BAB8,  IsONDOV. 


100  GUINEAS  TO  2,000  GUINEAS. 

TROUSSEAUX.  OON8I8TINO  Of  THE 

BRIDAL  LACE,  THE  LINEN,  AND  THE  HANDKEROHIEFA 

BELGIAN  LACE  COMPANY,  202,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


cAdburys  cocoa  essence 


Grealnej  (tsfly  pwiwraS:  swassilwit  thset taws Mmsstas^miiUi  th>  lew  eseMisnllBarilrsiMi  Im  traralh* 
ciem  at  Mtr  sad  nmnaMoM  hr  stsetml  nen  f*  tn*  laMt  yrholwan  bmkIM  Mwiaea 

^  We  bee#  eereluUr  exMlwd  the  eaaipUe  brpasbt  user  oar  BoUce,  end  SimI  tket  they  era  seaeias,  led  that 
the  Emmet  el  Cirnl  it  ioet  whet  It  k  dwtend  U  he  by  MaMie.  C.eauae  Beiiiwuet  *— fnewt 
-Omie  ticetnl  tiHU,  vill.  we  uiaot,  fiart  U  he  tm  et  the  shmS  iiiilrilleei.  illSMtilde.  eeS  nstontire  ot 


THE  WANZER  SEWING-MACHINE  COMPANY, 

45  Great  Portland  Street,  Regfent  Oircus. 

FATRONIBED  BT  THX  ROTAL  FAMILY. 


THE  WAKZBB  FAMILY  MACHINE,  Price  £9. 
THE  LITTLE  WANZEB”  LOCK-STITCH  HAND 
MACHINE,  £i  48. 

TImm  eeiefaentod  BtacUaes,  vhidi  hava  been  awarded  Pint  Prisa  Me(]4 
wherever  they  have  competed  with  other  Machines,  have  lately  moeived  t|| 
Highest  Preminma  at  the  great  trial  of  Sewing  Machines  in  America,  and  are  i 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  aimnlest  and  beat  Machines  for  domestic 


ttOlsS  AOSHTS  FOB  TBB  LAMB  KHZTTZIIO  MAOBZMB  i 

To  bo  looD  al  vork  daily.  Will  Knit  a  Pair  of  Socka  in  Twenty  Minatea  Sub-Agemti  Wamtso. 
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BOY’S  HAT,  10s.  GJ. 


GIRL’S  HOOD,  12s.  6(L 
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BY  HE  11  MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


OFFICERS  IN  ITER 


PATENTEE  OP  THE  NICOLLEAN  BOOT. 
MAJESTY’S  AUMV  AND  NAVY  SHOULD 


PURCHASE 


NICOLL’S  ORIGINAL  FLEXURA  BOOT, 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE  THE  USE  OP  CAVALEY  OFFICEE3. 

The  FLEXUP.A  or  SPRING  WAIST  BOOT,  for 
both  Ludios  and  Geutlcmon,  pivod  an  ele^nt  appc.iranpp 

Observe  the  Contrast. 

feature  is  an  clastic  steel  sprinjr,  inserted  in  the  waist  of  the 
boot,  cansins?  it  to  fit  more  closely  to  the  hollow  of  the  foot 
than  the  tirdinary  boot.  It  is  hitjhly  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  as  a  supirort  for  flat  feet  and  weak  ankles, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the  appearance,  and  de¬ 
velops  the  shaiie  of  a  well-formed  foot  by  its  snrprisin? 
elasticity;  it  is  also  completely  successful  in  remedyin.- 
fit.  L  The  Flexon  Boot,  bait  worn  oat  Fij.  2.  The  Ordinary  Boot  half  worn  out  onevon  wcarincr,  and  possesses  the  important  advauta'c  oi 

never  losini?  its  shaix'. 

The  FLEXURA  BOOT  is  also  im'ulua’Jo  in  supporting  and  training  the  feet  of  Young  People.  The  FLEXURA  SPRING 
can  bo  inserted  of  any  strength,  either  light  or  strong,  to  suit  all  feet. 

llIANUFACTnS.Z:ZlS  or  the  elevans  boots  rOH  ladies  and  gentleuien. 

The  ELEVANS  BOOT  is  particularly  valuable  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  short  stature;  it  elevates  the  wearer,  improves  the 
instep,  and  the  wearer  is  made  taller  without  ha\’ing  nnusuallv  high  exterior  heels. 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  and  FISHING  BOOTS  of  all  descriptions.  Manufacturers  of  PATENT  PANUS  CORUM  BOOTS 
and  SHOES  for  tender  feet.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  at  their  own  residences  in  town  and  country  for  orders,  or  if 
residing  abroad  may  be  fitted  accurately  with  the  Flexura  Boot  by  forwarding  one  of  their  old  Ivoots,  with  an  outline  of  their  foot 
on  paper,  with  the  order  by  post.  LASTS  and  BOOT  TREES  madj  to  order.  OUTFITS  for  INDIA,  the  Colonies,  and  all  climate.-. 
Price  Lists  f orwaided  on  application  to  E .  J  .  lU"  I C  O  Xs , 

Nicoll’a  Original  Flexura  Boot  Depot,  Naval,  Military,  Court  Costume,  Anatomical,  and  Family  Boot  Makers, 
421  and  19Sa,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and  7,  TASTLE  SQUARE,  BRIGHTON  (near  the  Pavilion). 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  \V  ; 
16  &  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Richest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


ncete// 

(pMSD 
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r/HEELER  & 

GLOVES, 

Celchratcd  for  Half-a-Centavy 
for  Pcrfcctiou  of  Fit, 

Finish,  Strength,  and  Durability. 

All  Colours  in  Stock. 
Ladies’.  4s  4d.  »  p  , .  . 

Ucnilcmen's,  43.  8d.  t 

Ladies’  Paris  Kid  ...  23.  fid. 
Genderaen’s  ditto...  3.3.  Od. 


CO’S 


V/HY  DO  BLACK  SILKS  WEAR  SO  BADLY  ? 

Is  a  question  there  is  often  too  good  reason  for  asking,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  occasion  for  this  frequent  complaint, 

JOLLY  &  SON,  SILK  MERCERS,  BATH, 

hav<^  rntcred  into  arranperrontB  with  eminent  Lyorg  an(J  SpitalfieMs  MaDofactinvrs  to  prcluco  for  th^m  8«veral  qoaUl'W 
nti’l  of  HL'XC'K  Si  KS.  any  of  which  may  bo  piircliAsod  with  tho  certainty  thnt  it  will  weir  welL  For  ibedo  govtb 

JOLLY  and  SON  bold  themselves  rcspunsible,  and  rnch  Drefs  wi  1  fie  at.imped  with  a  dlitinct  guarantee. 

PATIEH.NS  POSr  FREE. 


MRS.  HARRIS  HERBERT’S 

AMERIC.VN 

KAIR  DRESSING 

Is  the  favourite  preparation  used  by  the  American  Ladies  for 
strengthening,  vivifying,  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
adding  brilliancy,  fragrance,  and  lustre  to  tho  hair.  It  cures 
baldness,  thickens  thin  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  olf, 
and  never  fails  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour  and 
beauty,  and  is  an  e.ssontial  toilet  requisite  for  all  who  wish  to 
liavc  and  preserve  that  choice.st  gift  of  Nature— a  good  head 
of  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  by  all  ('heniists,  at  3.3.  Gd.  and  7s. 
each;  and  l\niolcsalo  by  Messrs.  J.  S.vn'uek  .bXD  Soxs, 
150,  Oxford-street,  London. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LADIES. 

Mrs.  nERDRitT  has  just  lasued  an  English  edition  of  her  TreaMse  on 
the  Human  Bair  and  its  Physiolnev,  corn  (.rising  Its  varieties,  tioatinent, 
beauty,  and  improvement:  together  wi  h  a  few  hints  on  the  PRESKU- 
VATION  OP  n  IIE  CO.MPLEXloX,  intended  for  the  uidsnee  of  those 
who  wish  to  prese.  ve,  heaatify,aiid  enhance  th.  ir  personal  anpearanoe; 
it  can  he  obtained  Grata  of  most  respectabie  Chemists  throughout  tho 
United  Kingdom. 


CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR 

Opiates,  Narcotics,  and  Squills  are  too  often  invoked  to  give 
relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Instead 
of  such  fallacious  remodie.s,  which  yield  momentary  relief  it 
tho  expense  of  enfeebling  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  in¬ 
creasing  that  debility  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  malri' 
modern  science  points  to  CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGl- 
ELIXIR  as  the  true  remedy. 

8EIaECT  TFSTIMONIAL.— I>r.  RrtOKE,  Sparbornuffh,  nuthor  of  AnH-TannfH,' 

Mvt:— “1  have  rei)oate(lIy  oWrvcil  how  very  rapidly  and  Invarlahly  It  ‘ 

Cou^h.  I’Hin.  ami  Irritation  of  the  Client  in  CH^en  of  I’ulntonary  Coniumption: 

I  can.  with  the  (rrofitcnt  eonfldonce,  reenmniond  it  as  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  ‘n 
otherwise  stren^hening  treatment  for  this  disease.’* 

This  medicine,  which  is  free  from  opium  and  squills,  ii  ‘ 
only  allays  the  local  irritation,  but  improves  digestion  ;i!  '. 
strengthens  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  used  with  the  i.i 
signal  success  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Cong  -A 
Influenza,  Night  Sweats  of  Consumption,  Quinsy,  and  mV 
AfTections  of  the  Throat  and  Chest.  Y 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Do  ik’r- 
in  botllcs  at  Is.  9d.,  4s.  Od.,  and  lls.  each.  Sold  Wliolos-id 
and  Retail  by  JAS.  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,  Scarborough. 
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SILVER  MEDALi  PARIS.  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

H.  J.  GAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Eoyal  Highness  THE  PEINOESS  OF  WALES, 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE"  EXPANDING  BASKET. 
INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

DRESS  BOHHET  BASKETS. 


l?OIiXMA.l\TEATJS,  OOTVTVEX  BOXES,  TRXVELEIIVG  BA.OS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

TRUNK  AND  PORTMANTEAU  MANUFACTORY,  No.  78, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  BASKET  WAREHOUSE,  Nos.  74  and  76, 

WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


X.  D  X  E:  £3. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


MRASTRF..^  RFQUIRFD. 

Circumference  at  a  6  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


^[’’HE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  tliis  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  woi.ld 
-L  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinoment.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time;  while, 
hy  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recomnxui  0(1  hy  the  fitst  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  Cited  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  prefi  renco  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HITXIiRY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


.\dopted  by  all  distinguished  Players  of  the  Game.  Prices  from  ISs.  per  Set.  Descriptive  Price  List  sent  free 

on  application. 

WHOLESALE:  JAQUES  &  SON,  102,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION. — In  order  to  guard  against  inferior  imitations,  observe  the  name  “  Jaques  and  So.v”  on  each  Box, 

without  which  none  are  genuine. 
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BABY  LINEN 


INFANTS’  LAYETTE, 


LADIES’  TROUSSEAU, 


COMPLETE, 


COMPLETE, 


INDIAN  OUTFITS, 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS 


INFANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 
and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  .  1 

INFANTS’  HOODS,  glace  silk  and 
satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  .  .  . 
INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 
triintncd  with  insertion  and  scallop  . 
INFANTS’  NIGHT-GOWNS  .... 

„  Flannels  and  Head  Squares. 

„  Diapers,  Pilches,  and  Pinafores. 

„  Berccaunettes  and  Baskets. 

And  every  other  requisite. 


INFANTS’  CLO.VKS,  in  all  colours,  in 

Cachemcre  d’Ecosse . 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
lined  with  silk  throughout  .... 
INFANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  . 
Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully 

tucked  . 

INFANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES, 
rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  . 


FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Every  necessary  in  UNDER  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  old-established  reputation 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  receive  unremitting  attention, 

FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS.  I  JUVENILE  DRESSES. 

CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS.  I  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 

Among  the  Novelties  introduced  for  the  current  month  are  some  very  elegant  Camisoles  for  Summer  Wear, 
the  Windsor  Night  Dress  with  embroidery,  at  88.  9d.  and  12s.  9d.,  and  the  Eva  Chemise  with  Swiss  points,  at 
78.  6d.  and  12a.  60.  Several  very  tasteful  designs  in  Infants’  Robes  and  Frock  Bodies  have  also  been  added. 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  &  DESIGNERS  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDER  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68,  69,  &.  70,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  D.C. 

(Letters  to  Mrs.  Adley,  Underclothing  Department.) 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  PRICES  POST  FREE. 
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BY  THE  AUTIIOK  OF  “  HELEN’S  DOWER,”  ETC. 


COUNSEL  FOB  THE  PROSECUTION 


CHAPTER  I. 


DRONEBURY  was  not  looking  its  best,  for  the  rain 
had  been  pouring  steadily  down  the  whole  day, 
and  the  quaint  old  town  needed  its  full  allowance  of 
sunlight  to  prove  that  the  verdict  of  dulness,  which 
occasional  visitors  passed  upon  it,  was  a  prejudiced  one. 
Irregularly  built — ahnost  every  house  illustrating  some 
particular  crotchet  of  the  good  old  times — ill-paved, 
and  ill-lighted,  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  primeval 
simplicity  had  no  new-fangled  innovations  to  complain 
of  in  Dronebury.  But  an  irreverent  scoffer  at  ancient 
times  and  customs,  looking  down  the  High-street  on 
this  especial  autumn  evening,  might  possibly  have  used 
the  decided  term  dismal  with  reference  to  it.  Although 
it  is  a  market-town,  and  this  had  been  a  market-day, 
there  were  no  signs  of  much  business  having  been  tran¬ 
sacted  in  the  old-fashioned  shops.  The  small  windows 
were  not  tastefully  adorned  to  attract  the  gaze  of 
passers-by;  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  hardly  have 
told  when  the  little  wooden  bowls  filled  with  blue  paper, 
having  a  little  tea  thinly  scattered  over  the  top,  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  grocer’s  window ;  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  solitary  boot  at  the  boot¬ 
maker’s,  the  fly-marked  pink  bonnet-shapes  at  the 
mantua-makcr’s,  and  so  on,  up  one  side  of  the  street 
and  down  the  other.  But  these  were  not  signs  of 
depression  in  trade  any  more  than  is  the  external 
dinginess  of  many  a  city  warehouse.  The  well-to-do 
tradesmen  did  not  depend  upon  chance  custom,  and 
therefore  sacrificed  nothing  to  appearance.  Looking 
through  the  dingy  shops  to  the  substautially-fumished 
rooms  beyond,  where  the  Dronebury  intelligence  con¬ 
centrated  and  culminated  i  i  numerous  little  appliances 
and  inventions  for  ease  and  enjoyment,  the  conclusion 
would  be  arrived  at  that  the  good  folk  had  a  very  fair 
Ns\r  Skuies,  No  t6,  Vol.  VIIL 


idea  of  their  own  importance,  and  by  no  means  disdained 
the  creature  comforts  of  life. 

It  natur.ally  follows  that  our  little  town  was  extremely 
respectable ;  if  it  had  its  own  primitive  notions  as  to 
what  constitutes  respectability,  and  was  discreetly  un¬ 
observant  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  its  members 
attained  wealth  and  position,  it  was  quite  as  severe 
upon  the  unsuccessful  as  many  a  more  pretending 
place. 

“Something  must  be  up  to  bring  she  out  at  this 
timel”  said  the  ostler  at  the  lung's  Head,  his  face 
expressing  as  much  surprise  as  it  was  capable  of  express¬ 
ing,  when  two  persons,  well  protected  from  the  rain, 
hurried  past  him  in  the  twil'ght.  But  the  puzzled  look 
gave  way  to  a  broad  grin  wl  e.i  the  shorter  of  the  two 
uttered  a  nervous  little  scream  aad  clung  closer  to  her 
companion  upon  catching  sight  of  him  lounging  under 
the  archway  of  the  inn  yard. 

Evidently  a  mistress  and  servant ;  the  former  a  pre¬ 
cise,  delicate-looking  little  old  lady,  her  sharp  features 
and  tightly-compressed  lips  wearing  a  very  important 
expression ;  the  latter  a  tall,  big-boned  woman,  whose 
honest  red  face  shone  with  the  delight  of  being  in  her 
mistress’s  confidence,  in  imitation  of  whoso  mysterious 
air  her  large  mouth  was  drawn  as  closely  together  as 
her  teeth  would  permit. 

They  hurried  on  until  they  came  to  a  pretentious- 
looking  house  situated  at  the  toil  of  the  High-street, 
sufficiently  distant  from  the  shops  to  be  perfectly  gen¬ 
teel,  and  knocked  tremulously  at  the  door — knocked 
three  or  four  times  before  they  heard  bolt  after  bolt 
slowly  withdrawn,  and  the  key  turn  in  the  lock.  At 
last  the  door  was  opened  a  little  way,  a  shrivelled  face 
peered  forth,  and  a  shrill  voice  called  out — 

“Who  is  it?  What  do  you  want  coming  to  this 
door  and  knocking  like  gentlefolks  when  there’s  a  back 
way  ?” 

“  Is  Mrs.  Rodgers  at  home  ?” 

“  Missis  can’t  see  nobody  at  this  time  of  night.  Go 
away  and  come  agen  in  the  morning.  Why !  lork-a- 
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inussy  !  Sally,  is  that  you  ?  And — heart  alive ! — Miss 
Jemima,  too !  Out  in  all  this  rain !  Do  ’ee  make  haste 
in,”  went  on  the  old  woman,  hastily  unlinking  a  last 
chain  to  admit  them,  and  brightening  up  wonderfully 
as  she  scented  news,  or  at  any  rate  a  comfortable  gossip, 
in  the  visit. 

“  Go  you  straight  ofiF  to  the  kitchen,  Sally,”  she  said, 
giving  quite  a  stoical  look  at  the  wet  footmarks,  and 
stooping  down  to  help  the  little  lady  take  off  her 
clogs  with  what  was  meant  for  a  smile  of  welcome  upon 
her  face,  although  the  grim  features  resolutely  resisted 
such  an  unusual  strain  upon  their  powers. 

And  if  old  Hester  had  been  surprised,  her  mistress 
was  a  great  deal  more  so  when  her  friend  Miss  Jemima 
Pembroke  was  ushered  into  her  presence.  She  started 
from  her  seat  and  advanced  towards  her  visitor  in  the 
greatest  astonishment. 

“My  dear  Jemima,  what  in  the  world!  Not  the 
Major?” 

There  was  the  faintest  flush  upon  the  cheeks  of  the 
spinster.  “  The  Major  ’’  was  a  legend  of  her  youth, 
any  allusion  to  which  always  threw  her  into  a  delicately 
delightful  state  of  agitation. 

“  Oh,  dear  no,  Harriet — nothing  of  that  sort !”  con¬ 
sciously  replied  the  little  lady. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  whatever 
it  is.  I  am  quite  sure  something  extraordinary  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  bring  you  out  so  late  in  such  weather!” 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Rodgers,  in  high  delight  and  excite¬ 
ment,  helping  busily  to  divest  her  visitor  of  her  wraps, 
and  drawing  a  chair  towards  the  Are.  Then  noting  the 
direction  Miss  Jemima’s  eyes  were  taking,  she  added — 

“  I'his  sort  of  weather  always  makes  me  think  so 
much  of  my  lonely  state,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
just  going  to  take  a  little  weak  brandy-and-water  to 
strengthen  my  nerves  when  your  knock  came.” 

“  The  truth  ”  was  telling  itself  without  Mrs.  Rodgers’ 
assistance  in  the  odour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steam 
gracefully  curling  upward  through  some  frilling  negli¬ 
gently  thrown  over  the  tumbler. 

“  It  put  me  in  such  a  flurry  (one  thinks  of  such  dread¬ 
ful  things  nights  like  this)  that  I  threw  my  work  over 
It.  But  I  sha’n’t  mind  you,  my  dear ;  you  must  have 
something  warm  yourself  to  prevent  your  catching 
cold.  Just  a  sip,  you  know ;  I  have  everything  at 
hand.” 

And  in  a  few  moments  Miss  Jemima  had  some  negus 
placed  before  her,  preferring  that  to  her  friend’s  stronger 
mixture. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  was  a  solicitor’s  widow,  and  very  black, 
and  crisp,  and  proper  was  her  mourning,  although  her 
husband  had  been  dead  some  years.  She  was  in  the 
habit  of  observing  that  this  was  the  very  least  she  could 
do  to  show  respect  for  one  who  had  behaved  so  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactorily  as  the  dear  deceased  had  done,  and 
a  glance  at  her  comfortable  surroundings  generally 
accompanied  and  pointed  the  remark. 

Dronebury  had  long  accepted  it  as  a  fact — perhaps 
from  its  having  been  so  frequently  and  loudly  insisted 
upon  by  her  dapper  little  spouse — that  Mrs.  Rodgers 
was  a  very  fine  woman,  and,  having  reigned  undisputed 
a  great  many  years,  it  was  not  so  very  wonderful 
if  she  had  at  length  become  a  little  too  conscious  of 


her  charms.  Hers  was  not  that  sketchy  and  un¬ 
defined  order  of  beauty  which  obliges  you,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  deseribe  it,  to  talk  about  the  ever-changing 
expression,  ar.id  so  forth ;  it  was  of  the  large  and  florid 
style,  and  if  you  did  not  admire  it  you  might  just  as 
well  acknowledge  your  want  of  taste  at, once.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  grow  upon  you — nothing  left  to 
the  imagination.  A  tall,  full  figure,  very  shining  black 
hair,  not  too  much  hidden  by  the  widow’s  cap ;  eyes 
which,  if  rather  small,  shone  like  black  beads ;  a  large 
Roman  nose  and  a  very  high  forehead,  were  Mrs. 
Rodgers’  attractions ;  making  the  most  of  them, 
and  testing  all  claims  to  beauty  by  her  own,  she  had 
never  yet  found  a  rival  worthy  to  reign  in  her  stead, 
and  therefore  never  abdicated. 

“  Tray  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  my  dear  Jemima. 
What  hash^pened?  Has  Mrs.  Joyce  been  making 
one  of  her  envious  speeches  against  me  again,  or  saying 
something  spiteful  about  my  poor  dear  ?”  she  asked  in 
a  fever  of  curiosity,  her  large  fingers  tremblingly 
settling  her  weeds. 

Miss  Jemima  shook  her  head ;  then  carefully  folding 
back  the  skirt  of  her  dress  to  preserve  it  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire,  as  ladies  who  sit  much  alone  arc 
wont  to  do,  and  neatly  crossing  her  hands  upon  her 
lap,  she  solemnly  commenced. 

“  I  certainly  have  a  most  important  communication 
to  make  to  you,  Harriet,  or  you  may  be  sure  I  should 
not  be  here  now.  But  it  does  not  in  any  way  relate  to 
Mrs.  Joyce.” 

“  Then  pray  don’t  be  prosy  about  it,  but  begin  at 
once,  there’s  a  good  soul?” 

“I  am  not  aw’are  that  it  is  my  habit  to  be  prosy, 
Mrs.  Rodgers.” 

“  No,  no ;  that’s  only  my  way  of  talking.  But  of 
course  I  am  a  little  curious  to  hear  what  you  have  got 
to  tell.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  aware  that  evciy 
Wednesday,  after  bringing  in  my  luncheon-tray  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  Sally  goes  to 
Farmer  Morse’s  to  fetch  the  week’s  butter  and  eggs, 
and  occasionally  a  chicken  or  a  little  pork,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Dr.  Brown  particularly  recommends  change 
of  diet,  and  though  pork  may  not  suit  one  for  long 
together,  I  think  a  small  portion  of  the  fore-loin 
occasionally - ” 

“Yes,  yes.” 

“  Well,  yesterday  being  Wednesday,  she  went  as 
usual,  and  on  her  way  home  she  acknowledges  that, 
feeling  tired,  she  rested  (and  really  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  blame  her  for  so  doing)  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
stile  at  the  dyke  field.  Now,  you  know  that  from  the 
top  bar  of  the  stile  there  is  a  view,  through  the  gap 
made  by  cutting  down  a  cedar-tree  two  years  ago,  into 
that  part  of  the  park  grounds  which  terminates  at  the 
foot-bridge,  and - ” 

“  My  dear  Jemima,  all  Dronebury  knows  that  much. 
Pray  come  to  the  point.” 

But  Miss  Jemima  flattered  herself  that  she  could  tell 
a  story  as  well  as  most  people,  and  had  no  idea  of 
being  hurried  through  this. 

“  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  she  was  sitting  upon  the  top 
bar  of  the  stile - ” 
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“  You  said  that  before,”  said  the  widow  sharply. 

“  She  was  sitting  upon  the  top  bar  of  the  stile  in  the 
dyke  field,”  repeated  Miss  Jemima  with  a  gentle 
obstinacy,  to  which  for  the  moment  her  large  friend 
succumbed,  “  and  chancing  to  look  in  the  park  direction 
— she  assures  me  it  was  quite  by  chance— she  saw ” 

It  was  not  often  that  Miss  Jemima  had  wielded  such 
a  power  as  she  now  possessed,  and  she  found  the 
exercise  very  delightful  indeed.  So  she  paused  awhile 
to  seek  her  handkerchief  and  cough  gently  behind  her 
mittened  fingers,  her  gaze  resting  complacently  upon 
her  friend's  flushed  face.  But  even  a  worm  is  said  to 
turn  under  certain  circumstances,  and  an  expression  in 
Mrs.  Rodgers’  face  caused  her  visitor  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  her  story  somewhat  hurriedly. 

‘•Glancing  in  the  park  direction,  she  s<aw  Mrs. 
Sommers,  the  new  tenant  at  the  Priory,  on  the  other 
side  the  bridge,  actually  in  the  park,  in  conversation 
with - ” 

“  Not  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly  I”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rodgers, 
starting  up  from  her  seat  in  great  excitement.  “  You 
don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that,  Jemima  ?” 

“  Yes ;  talking  with  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  the  most  friendly  way  possible.  I 
knew  how  shocked  you  would  be,  my  dear.” 

“  Shocked !  Something  must  be  done  immediately !” 

“  So  I  thought ;  and  I  fully  intended  coming  to  you 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning — but  what  weather ! 
After  waiting  anxiously  the  whole  day,  in  the  hope  of 
its  clearing  a  little,  I  determined  to  delay  no  longer  on 
that  account.  A  duty  was  to  be  done,  and  I  summoned 
courage  to  come  out  this  evening.  But  how  wo  shall 
get  back  I  don’t  know,  for  we  saw  a  dreadful-looking 
man  hiding  under  the  archway  of  the  inn-yard,  as  if 
watching  us !” 

The  poor  little  lady  had  been  too  frightened  to 
recognise  the  well-known  face  of  the  ostler. 

“And  so  you  came  straight  to  me,  my  dear,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Mrs.  Rodgers,  beaming  with  good-nature.  “I 
shall  never  forget  this,  Jemima — never !  No  one  loses 
by  doing  a  kindness  to  me !  Going  back  alone  is,  of 
course,  quite  out  of  the  question;  so  make  yourself 
comfortable,  for  whilst  Hester  is  getting  a  little  snack 
ready  for  our  supper,  Sally  can  run  across  to  the 
cottages  and  engage  old  Biggs  to  protect  you  home  in 
an  hour  or  two.  We  shall  want  a  little  time  to  con¬ 
sider  what  is  best  to  be  done,  you  know.” 

Miss  Jemima  amicably  consented  ;  she  knew  by 
experience  the  flavour  of  the  “  little  snacks  ”  which 
old  Hester  was  capable  of  preparing — when  she  w;\3  in 
the  humour.  So  the  two  ladies  made  themselves  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  interval,  chatting  over  the  fire,  paying 
mutual  compliments,  and  arranging  their  plan  for  an 
early  morning  visit  to  the  Priory  the  very  next  day. 

“  Wet  or  fine,  Jemima,”  said  Mrs.  Rodgers ;  “  and 
if  this  weather  continues,  we  will  share  the  expense  of 
a  fly,  in  case  Jane  Trofton  should  get  hold  of  the 
story  and  be  there  before  us.” 

In  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart  Miss  Jemima 
Pembroke  opined  that  the  very  least  her  friend  could 
would  be  to  pay  the  whole  expense,  but  she  knew 
her  too  well  to  hazard  a  hint  upon  the  subject.  Mrs. 
Rodgers  had  at  once  taken  the  entire  management  of 


the  affair  into  her  own  hands,  and  would  have  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  dispensed  with  the  little  lady’s  company 
altogether  had  she  ventured  any  such  allusion. 

Until  now  the  widow  had  never  qnite  forgiven  Miss 
Jemima's  having  ventured  a  contrary  opinion,  when 
she  herself  had  issued  a  verdict  respecting  a  pretty 
milliner  who  happened  to  be  attracting  a  great  dual  of 
attention.  Miss  Jemima  had  ventured  to  suggest  that, 
in  her  way,  the  young  person  was  nice-looking,  and  as 
the  “  young  person  ”  had  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  it 
was  almost  as  much  as  allowing  that  black  eyes  and 
blaek  hair  did  not  typify  all  perfection.  But  here  was 
proof  that  Jemima  meant  well,  she  thought.  Suppose 
she  had  kept  this  diseovery  to  herself,  or,  what  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  worse,  had  taken  Jane  Trofton 
into  her  confidence.  It  was  very  handsome  behaviour, 
and  the  widow  vowed  to  repay  it  by  future  trust. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  before  the  friends  separated, 
and  Miss  Jemima,  protected  by  the  old  gardener  and 
Sally,  braved  the  terrors  of  the  night,  returning 
through  the  quiet  town  to  her  lodgings  at  the  sexton’s 
house,  a  little  way  beyond,  but  still,  as  it  were,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  church.  Too  timid  to  live  alone 
after  the  death  of  an  only  sister,  some  fifteen  years 
before,  she  rented  the  best  part  of  the  sexton’s  house, 
and  the  attendance  of  his  wife,  and  had  lived  there 
with  her  maid  Sally  in  peaceful  security  ever  since. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MAHY  SOMMERS. 

HE  following  morning  proved  as  fine  as  could  be 
desired,  and,  nervously  afraid  of  being  late.  Miss 
Jemima  arrived  at  her  friend's  house  a  full  hour  before 
twelve  o’clock,  the  appointed  time.  She  was  not, 
however,  too  early  for  Mrs.  Rodgers.  She  found  the 
widow  seated  in  her  sLowy-looking  little  drawing-room 
full  dressed  for  the  expedition,  and  alremly  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  impatience.  Both  agreed  in  the  most 
amicable  way  that,  really,  you  know,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  to  wait 
for  the  visiting  hour ;  and  they  at  once  started  on  their 
errand.  Leaving  the  town,  they  walked  some  distance 
along  the  high  road,  and  turned  from  thence  into  a 
winding  lane,  too  much  absorbed  in  discussing  the 
cause  of  their  morning  walk  to  feel  fatigued  by  its 
length,  or  notice  the  loveliness  of  the  day  and  scenery 
around  them.  At  length  they  rang  for  admittanee  at 
a  lodge  gate  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town, 
were  admitted,  and  passed  on  up  a  drive  which  led 
directly  to  the  Priory,  a  stately  old  house,  nearly 
hidden  by  trees,  and  overgrown  with  ivy,  rather  sombre- 
looking  from  this  aspect,  perhaps,  but  cheerful  enough 
on  the  side  facing  the  open  country. 

The  windows  of  the  long  drawing-room  into  which 
the  visitors  were  shown  opened  on  to  well-kept  lawns 
and  flower-gardens,  and  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
green  woodlands  and  hilly  country  in  the  far  distance. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  had  just  time  to  look  about  her  and 
take  stock  of  the  surroundings,  whispering  to  her 
companion  that  “  Indian  cabinets,  knick-knacks,  and 
all,  the  things  wouldn’t  fetch  much  at  a  sale. 
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although  her  own  drawing-room  was  certainly  smaller, 
it  was  a  great  deal  more  like  Earl  Mortoun’s  than  this — 
in  fact,  her  own  yellow  damask  came  from  the  very 
same  place  as  his  lordship’s,  and  to  her  mind  chintz 
bad  always  rather  a  poor  look,”  and  so  forth,  before  the 
mistress  of  the  Priory  entered  the  room.  A  fair, 
graceful,  and  still  beautiful  gentlewoman,  although 
past  the  age  when  most  women  resign  all  claim  to  the 
title — a  widow,  with  the  love  and  yearning  for  the  lost 
indelibly  stamped  upon  the  refined  face. 

Even  the  rather  obtuse  Mrs.  Rodgers  did  involuntary 
homage  to  the  lady,  as  in  a,  for  her,  rather  abashed 
way,  she  begged  to  be  excused  intruding  so  early. 

“  Mrs.  Rodgers,  I  believe?”  replied  Mrs.  Sommers, 
with  a  gentle  smile  and  bow.  “  Pray  do  not  apologise. 
You  are  very  kind  to  waive  the  ceremony  of  visiting 
hours.  I  think  it  is  the  great  charm  of  coimtry  life  to 
get  a  little  free  from  the  conventionalities.  Permit  me 
to  offer  you  a  lounge  after  your  fatiguing  walk  ?”  she 
added,  wheeling  an  easy  chair  towards  the  window. 
“Miss  Pembroke,  I  was  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
introduction  to  you  by  the  rector.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  relieve  you  of  your  wrap?  The  sun  is  powerful 
this  morning,  is  it  not?” 

Both  ladies  were  looking  very  flushed  and  excited, 
but  Mrs.  Sommers  imagined  them  only  heated  and  a 
little  tired  by  the  walk,  and,  taking  a  low  seat  near, 
talked  of  the  weather,  her  flowers,  Dronebury,  and  so 
forth,  gliding  easily  from  one  topic  to  another,  and  yet 
in  an  absent  kind  of  way,  as  though  only  part  of  her 
attention  was  tethered  to  the  subjects  she  touched 
upon,  whilst  the  fingers  of  one  delicate  hand  lingered 
caressingly  about  the  one  treasured  ring  which  graced 
the  other. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  was  the  first  of  the  two  to  recover  her 
equanimity,  and  her  solemn,  important  air  soon  showed 
Mrs.  Sommers  that  this  was  no  mere  visit  of  ceremony, 
although  the  discovery  did  not  arouse  the  slightest  j 
curiosity  as  to  what  was  the  cause.  Dronebury 
could  have  nothing  to  tell  which  would  interest  her 
very  much. 

Miss  Jemima  sat  very  stiff  and  straight  in  her  chair, 
her  sharp,  grey  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  her  chief, 
waiting  her  cue,  for  although  the  part  assigned  to  her 
in  the  forthcoming  narrative  was  only  that  of  chorus, 
she  was  naturally  anxious  to  acquit  herself  well. 

“  As  a  relative  of  Sir  John  Campden,  madam,”  com¬ 
menced  Mrs.  Rodgers  in  a  sonorous  voice,  whilst  she 
unfolded  the  best  of  cambric  handkerchiefs,  saturated 
with  a  very  prononce  scent,  “  I  feel  that  you  ought  to 
be  warned - ” 

“  Oh  no !  You  are  mistaken,”  replied  Mrs.  Sommers, 
with  an  amused  look.  “  I  can  assure  you  I  have 
scarcely  a  right  to  call  myself  a  connection  of  the 
family,  and  I  must  not  assume  false  colours  in  the  eyes 
of  Dronebury.  Sir  John’s  younger  brother  married  a 
cousin  of  mine,  that  is  all.” 

“  But,”  said  the  large  widow,  “  everybody  knows 
they  are  your  friends,  and  how  very  anxious  they  were 
about  the  preparation  of  the  Priory  for  your  reception. 
1  am  sure  Lady  Campden  could  not  have  shown  more 
anxiety  for  your  comfort  had  you  been  her  own  sister.” 

“  Georgina  was  indeed  kind,”  said  Mrs.  Sommers, 


unconsciously  adding  fresh  evidence  of  the  intimacy 
by  using  the  Christian  name. 

Mrs.  Rodgers’  glance  at  her  little  friend  said,  “  You 
see,”  and  her  tone  was  very  deferential  as  she  said — 
“The  high  position  you  will  take  in  Dronebury, 
ma’am,  renders  it  imperative  upon  us,  however  painful 
we  may  find  the  task  to  be,  to  make  a  certain  diselo- 
sure,  in  order  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  against 
future  annoyance.  What  we  heard  had  already 
occurred  warned  us  that  we  must  lose  no  time  in 
making  this  visit.” 

“  Indeed  ?”  calmly  replied  Mrs.  Sommers,  even  now 
showing  not  the  slightest  desire  to  be  enlightened,  the 
absent  expression  once  more  stealing  over  her  face  as 
she  quietly  waited  for  the  “  disclosure.” 

“  Jemima,  dear,  it  will  be  best,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inform  Mrs.  Sommers  of  Sally’s  discovery,”  said  Mrs. 
Rodgers,  graciously  allowing  her  little  friend  to  com¬ 
mence,  whilst  reserving  herself  for  the  catastrophe. 

In  precisely  the  same  words  and  with  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  previous  evening.  Miss  Jemima 
Pembroke  informed  her  hostess  that  “on  Wednesday 
afternoon  last  her  servant  Sally,  whilst  resting  upon  the 
upper  bar  of  a  stile  in  Farmer  Morse’s  field  (that  known 
as  the  dyke  field),  had,  so  she  affirmed,  seen  Mrs. 
Sommers  in  the  park  grounds  in  conversation  with  a 
lady — if  such  a  term  could  be  used  in  referring  to  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lyndly,”  she  added  with  a  shudder. 

Mrs.  Sommers  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  her 
guests  with  undisguised  astonishment,  her  usually  pale 
face  a  little  flushed  as  she  drew  herself  up  with  a 
gesture  of  hauteur.  “  You  were  not  misinformed.  Miss 
Pembroke.  Whilst  taking  a  morning’s  stroll  I  did 
unconsciously  trespass  in  the  Hall  grounds,  and  met 
there  a  gentlewoman  who  was  doubtless  mistress  of  the 

place ;  but  really  I  do  not  at  all  understand  why - ” 

“  I  am  quite  aware  that  without  the  explanation  we 
are  about  to  give  this  observation  of  your  movements 
may  appear  unwarrantable,  ma’am,”  commenced  Mrs. 

Rodgera  “  But  when  I  tell  you  that - ” 

Mrs  Sommers  interrupted  her  gently,  but  decidedly — 
“  In  choosing  the  quiet  and  freedom  of  a  country  life, 
I  forgot  the  little  annoyances  of  this  kind  one  is  occa¬ 
sionally  liable  to,  and  acknowledge  to  feeling  a  little 
disappointment  at  finding  myself  so  soon  the  subject  of 
gossip.  But  I  trust  that  the  Dronebury  people  will 
soon  find  out  that  I  am  a  very  everyday  person,  with 
no  mystery  whatever  attached  to  my  life,  and  leave  me 
free  of  this  kind  of  espionage” 

“  I  should  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  adopt  or  sanction 
such  a  system,  madam,”  said  Miss  Jemima,  bridling. 
“  Nothing  but  our  kindest  sympathy  for  a  lady  un¬ 
protected  as  ourselves,  and  a  new-comer  to  the  place, 
would  have  induced  us  to  intrude  such  a  very  unplea¬ 
sant  subject” 

Mra  Sommers  considered  a  little.  “  I  see  that  my 
being  seen  in  conversation  with  the  lady  whom  you 
designate  Mrs.  Lyndly  has  for  some  cause  shocked  you 
very  much.  Can  there  be  any  gossip  ?  No ;  Drone- 

Ibury  cannot  have  a  word  to  say  against  her  in  any  way, 
or  my  judgment  is  indeed  at  fault !” 

I  “  You  are  not  the  first  person  that  has  been  deceived 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly,  I  can  assure  you,  ma’am.” 
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Mrs.  Sommers  looked  very  serious.  “I  trust  there 
is  no  ill-natured  gossip  about  her,  Mrs.  Rodgers.  I  am 
very  hard  of  belief  in  such  cases.” 

“There  is  no  gossip  in  the  case,  and  no  ill-nature 
that  I  know  of,”  replied  Mrs.  Rodgers  severely.  “  But 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mrs.  Lyndly  has  sinned  in 
a  way  which  obliges  every  respectable  woman  to  shun 
her.” 

“Sinned?  I  do  not  understand.  I  must  beg  you 
to  explain.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  the  large  widow :  she  had  very 
nearly  said,  “  with  great  pleasure.”  She  settled  herself 
comfortably  in  her  seat,  her  face  radiant  with  enjoy¬ 
ment.  “  It  is  a  long  story,  and  to  relate  it  properly  I 
must  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  Should  my  memory 
fail  you  will  assist  me,  I  know,  Jemima?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  every¬ 
thing  in  the  order  it  occurred,”  said  the  little  lady 
eagerly,  although  without  much  hope  of  her  services 
being  required. 

Mrs.  Sommers  involuntarily  shrank  back,  thinking 
what  it  was  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  women 
before  her. 

“The  Lyndlys  come  of  a  good  old  family,  hirs. 
Sommers,  and  many  generations  of  that  name  have 
resided  at  Lyndly  Hall,  or  Dronebury  Park,  as  it  is 
more  frequently  called.  But  I  think  I  need  only  go 
back  thirty  years  or  so  to  the  time  previous  to  the 
marriage  of  the  present  squire’s  father  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  my  story.” 

Mrs.  Lyndly  bowed  resignedly. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

“PEOPLE  WILL  TALK.” 

“  ^HE  present  squire’s  father,  Mr.  Edward  Lyndly, 
was  very  much  beloved  and  respected  in  the 
county,  although  he  never  kept  up  much  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  In  fact  his 
tastes  were  a  little  odd,  and  he  only  seemed  quite  at 
home  in  the  company  of  the  dusty-looking  old  pro¬ 
fessors  who  came  from  all  sorts  of  outlandish  places  to 
visit  him.  He  seemed  to  live  amongst  his  books,  caring 
nothing  about  field  sports,  and  never  being  seen  at  a 
ball  or  hunting  dinner.  But  then  his  name  always 
stood  for  a  good  round  sum  on  the  subscription-list, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  open  his  purse  for  his 
poorer  neighbours,  so  he  was  very  much  liked  by  both 
high  and  low,  and  no  one  had  a  word  to  say  against 
his  spending  his  time  as  he  pleased.  His  father’s  second 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  her  daughter 
by  a  former  marriage.  Miss  Jane  Harwood,  had  lived 
with  him  at  the  Hall  ever  since  his  father  died,  and 
managed  the  house  for  him.  They  all  seemed  to  get  on 
comfortably  enough  together  in  a  sort  of  dull  jog-trot 
way,  imtil  the  squire  was  nearly  forty  years  old,  and 
people  began  to  think  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
remain  a  bachelor.  But  he  suddenly  took  a  fancy  to 
travel,  and  a  very  lucky  fancy  it  turned  out  to  be,  for 
in  a  few  months  he  brought  home  a  beautiful  young 
bride,  whom  he  had  met  and  married  abroad.” 

“  The  Mrs.  Lindly  I  saw  ?” 


“  No,  ma’am ;  I  am  speaking  of  her  husband’s  father. 
It  was  said  that  Miss  Harwood  took  the  marriage  very 
much  to  heart,  having  had  some  hope  of  winning  the 
squire  herself.  But  I  am  sure  no  one  else  would  have 
thought  such  a  thing  at  all  likely ;  for,  at  best,  she  was 
but  a  poor  dead-alive  thing.  However,  the  young 
wife  was  extremely  amiable,  and  she  generously  allowed 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Harwood  to  remain  at  the  Hall,  and 
they  seemed  all  to  get  on  very  well  together.  But, 
unfortunately,  soon  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  Lyndly’s 
health  began  to  fail,  and,  to  every  one's  regret,  he  went 
off  in  a  rapid  decline,  just  as  an  heir  was  born.  His 
short  married  life  had  been  a  very  happy  one,  and  ho 
gave  the  best  proof  of  his  respect  for  his  young  wife 
by  leaving  her  sole  guardian  to  their  infant  son  and  all 
the  Lyndly  possessions,  which  amounted  at  least  to 
twelve  thousand  a  year.  My  poor  Rodgers  was  the 
family  solicitor,  and  of  course  knew  what  the  value  of 
the  property  was.  Miss  Harwood’s  mother  died  soon 
after  the  squire,  and  the  former  has  resided  at  the 
Hall  ever  since.  Whether  she  ever  appreciated  Mrs. 
Lyndly's  kindness  in  affording  her  a  comfortable  homo 
is  doubtful,  I  think.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  she 
never  showed  much  affection  for  her  benefactress ;  and 
a  great  many  suspected  her  to  be  jealous  of  the  young 
wife’s  superior  mind  and  personal  attractions.  A  more 
exemphary  wife  and  mother  than  Mrs.  Lyndly  couldn’t 
exist ;  and  after  her  husband’s  death  everything  was 
carried  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  Mr.  Rodgers 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  her.” 

Here  Miss  Jemima  was  indiscreet  enough  to  cough 
gently.  For  the  rival  attorney  in  the  town  often 
asserted  that  the  defunct  Mr.  Rodgers  had  managed 
the  park  widow,  who  was  a  vain,  silly  woman,  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  got  rich  very  rapidly  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death.  It  might  be  that  some  speech  of  this 
kind  had  found  its  way  to  Mrs  Rodgers’  ears.  She 
glanced  angrily  in  her  friend's  direction,  as  with 
heightened  colour  and  raised  voice  she  went  on  : — 

“  Whatever  a  few  ill-natured,  envious  people  may 
say,  Mrs.  Lyndly  was  very  well  able  to  conduct  her 
own  affairs ;  and  after  events  proved  her  to  be  well 
worthy  of  the  confidence  her  husband  had  placed  in 
her.  In  fact,  a  kinder-hearted  woman  never  lived,  and 
it  was  very  hard  for  her  that  one  of  her  best  actions 
should  lead  to  such  unhappy  results  to  herself  and 
those  about  her.  Having  no  daughter,  and  being 
naturally  inclined  for  the  society  of  young  people,  she 
took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  our  rector’s  motherless 
girl,  and  had  her  frequently  up  to  the  Hall.  A  great 
advantage  it  was  to  Maude  Alwyn  to  visit  at  the  Hall, 
and  mix  in  the  best  society  in  the  county.” 

“Maude!  —  the  present  Mrs.  Lyndly  —  the  lady  I 
saw?” 

“Yes,  ma’am;  now  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly;  and  I 
think  Mrs.  Lyndly  was  as  surprised  as  every  one  else 
when,  on  Mr.  Alwyn’s  death,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  careless  word,  and  left  his 
daughter,  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  with  a  paltry 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  her  guardianship.  However, 
she  immediately  brought  Maude  to  the  Hall,  and 
treated  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  child.  So 
generously  did  she  behave,  that  everybody  could  see 
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she  Bpent  treble  her  ward's  income  upon  her  dress 
alone.  Soon  after  Maude  Alwyn  was  settled  at  the 
Hall,  Arthur  Lyndly,  then  about  twenty,  returned 
home  from  the  tutor's  wliere  he  had  been  preparing  for 
the  university,  bringing  with  him  a  young  man  about 
his  own  age,  who  had  been  studymg  with  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  taken  a  great  liking.  His  taking  notice 
of  one  as  poor  as  Maude  herself,  and  a  very  common¬ 
place  sort  of  young  man  in  every  respect,  was  proof, 
had  proof  been  wanting,  that  .t\rthur  was  a  true  Lyndly, 
generous  and  noble-hearted.  No  two  young  men  could 
be  more  different  in  aijpearance  and  everything  else. 
Hut,  then,  the  young  squire  w'as  so  handsome  and 
talented,  that  many,  much  superior  to  Leonard  Orton, 
might  have  appeared  to  disadvantage  by  his  side.  I 
have  heard  that  some  of  the  visitors  at  the  Hall  thought 
Orton  clever ;  but  the  Dronebury  people,  who  are  not 
easily  hoodwinked,  never  could  see  anything  in  him, 
and  disliked  him  from  the  very  first.” 

Mrs.  Sommers’  heart  inclined  towards  Leonard 
Orton. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  pursued  Mrs.  Rodgers, 
“  that  Maude  Alwyn,  who  was  an  artful,  designing 
girl,  had  from  the  first  laid  her  plans  to  become 
mistress  of  Lyndly  Hall ;  though  there  is  good  reason 
for  suspecting  that  she  never  really  cared  for  its  owner. 
Some  people  called  her  good-looking,  but - ” 

“  I  think  she  was  rather  pretty  at  that  time,”  con¬ 
scientiously  suggested  Miss  Jemima. 

“  People  of  undoubted  good  taste  could  never  see 
that  she  had  the  slightest  pretension  to  good  looks, 
Jemima.  Why,  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  her!” 
ejaculated  the  widow,  drawing  herself  up,  and  glancing 
at  her  own  well-developed  figure. 

The  little  lady  flushed  up  with  a  certain  remem¬ 
brance. 

“  People  have  been  known  to  admire  slight  figures, 
Harriet !” 

Mrs.  Sommers’  patience  was  getting  exhausted. 

“  If  you  are  alluding  to  the  lady  I  met  in  the  park 
grounds,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  she  is, 
without  exception,  the  loveliest  girl  that  I  have  ever 
seen.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  accounting  for  taste  certainly, 
ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Rodgers,  stiffly.  “  But  whatever 
she  may  be  to  look  at,  her  actions  are  ugly  enough.  I 
must  beg  of  you,  Jemima,  not  to  interrupt  me  again, 
unless  you  have  something  important  to  say,  or  I  shall 
never  get  to  the  end  of  my  story.  Well,  madam,  after 
enjoying  the  Hall  hospitality  for  some  months,  Leonard 
Orton  went  up  to  London  to  walk  the  hospitals,  and 
study  for  the  medical  profession ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  Arthur  Lyndly  furnished  the  means  for  him  to 
do  so.  After  he  left,  there  was  some  talk  of  the  young 
squire  going  to  complete  his  studies  at  Oxford ;  but  I 
suppose  that  Maude  Alwyn  began  to  gain  some  in¬ 
fluence  over  him,  and,  afraid  she  might  lose  it  if  he 
went  away,  persuaded  him  out  of  the  idea,  for  nothing 
came  of  it.  But  he  was  inclined  to  continue  his  studies 
for  a  time,  so  it  was  at  length  decided  to  engage  a 
tutor  at  home  for  him,  one  who  might  also  be  a  plea¬ 
sant  companion.  Mrs.  Lyndly  was  extremely  careful 
in  selecting  a  tutor — the  decision  resting  with  her  as 


her  son’s  guardian — aud  at  length  fixed  upon  a  ^Ir. 
Gresham.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  she  had  chosen 
wisely.  Before  he  had  been  a  week  at  the  Hall  he  had 
won  the  good-will  of  every  one  there,  with - ” 

“  Is  the  tutor  mixed  up  with  the  story,  whatever  it 
is  ?”  asked  ^Irs.  Sommers,  with  a  little  dismay  at  the 
prospect  of  its  length. 

“  Indeed  he  is,  Mrs.  Sommers,  most  painfully ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  I  am  making  the  story  as  short  as  it 
can  be  made  for  you  to  understand  it,”  rcj)lied  Jlrs. 
Rodgers,  a  little  nettled  at  the  other’s  want  of  interest. 
“Where  was  I?  Oh,  I  was  going  to  say  there  was 
one  exception  to  the  good-will  felt  towards  Mr. 
Gresham.  From  the  first  moment  he  entered  the 
house  Maude  Alwyn  w'as  never  more  than  distantly 
civil  to  him.  The  fact  was,  he  saw  through  her  at 
once,  aud  no  doubt  she  knew  it,  and  would  have  given 
anything  to  get  him  out  of  the  house.  But  she  had 
not  gained  sufficient  influence  over  the  young  squire 
for  that.  His  pupil  and  he  very  quickly  found  out 
each  other’s  worth,  and  were  inseparable.  Arthur 
Lyndly  always  showed  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  his 
tutor,  and  after  my  poor  dear’s  rather  sudden  death, 
Mr.  Gresham  very  kindly  interested  himself  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  after 
my  bereavement,  in  certain  transactions  connected 
with  the  estates,  and  a  more  thorough  gentleman,  a 
more  clever  man  of  business,  I  never  met.  He  behaved 
in  the  most  handsome  way  to  me,  while  doing  all  that 
was  right  for  the  Lyndlys;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  my  duty  to  speak  well  of  him,”  she 
added,  with  a  rather  defiant  glance  in  the  direction  of 
her  friend. 

But,  on  her  guard  this  time.  Miss  Jemima  was  gazing 
serenely  out  of  the  open  window  at  the  very  farthest 
hill  in  the  distance,  although  she  had  a  vivid  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  having  been  whispered  at  the  time  that  if 
Mr.  Rodgers  had  been  a  little  unscrupulous  in  fea¬ 
thering  his  nest,  Mr.  Gresham  must  have  known  some¬ 
thing  about  it  when  he  helped  the  widow  to  arrange 
her  own  and  the  park  affairs  after  her  husband’s  death. 

“  Leonard  Orton  did  not  get  on  with  the  tutor  better 
than  Maude  Alwyn,  and,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
cause.  I  know  that  on  one  of  his  flying  visits  to  the 
Hall  there  were  high  words  between  them,  and  it  can 
hurt  no  one  now  to  say  that  their  disagreement  was 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Orton  having  endeavoured,  in  an 
underhand  way,  to  prejudice  the  squire  against  him. 
He  did  not  succeed,  however.  IMr.  Gresham  was  in 
greater  favour  than  ever ;  indeed,  such  a  favourite  was 
he  with  the  squire’s  mother,  that  people  said  he  had 
only  to  ask  and  to  have.” 

“  But  that  he  was  not  likely  to  do,”  said  Miss  Jemima 
generously.  “It  was  pretty  generally  known  that 
another  and  more  attractive  lady  than  Mrs.  Lyndly 
possessed  his  affections.” 

“People  will  talk,  you  know,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs. 
Rodgers,  bashfully  and  delightfully  conscious. 

“  Ah,  yes  1”  dolefully  replied  Mrs.  Sommers,  heartily 
wishing  she  could  think  of  some  polite  way  of  stopping 
them. 

“  Mr.  Gresham  had  been  at  the  park  about  a  year, 
Maude  was  seventeen,  and  Arthur  Lyndly  twenty-one. 
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when  their  engagement  was  announced,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  arranged  to  take  place  almost  immediately.  Mrs. 
Lyndly  was  naturally  a  little  disappointed  at  her  son's 
choice,  like  many  more,  thinking  that  Maude  Alwyn 
was  not  quite  the  sort  of  wife  ho  should  have  selected ; 
but  in  this  affair,  as  in  every  other,  she  behaved  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  the  richest  heiress  could  not  have 
had  a  more  elegant  and  expensive  trousseau  than  that 
which  she  ordered  for  her  ward. 

“  It  was  noticed  at  the  time,  and  seemed  more  signi¬ 
ficant  afterwards,  that,  although  I..eonard  Orton  was 
staying  at  the  Hall  until  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
wedding,  he  was  not  present  at  the  ceremony. 

“Mr.  Gresham  had  not  acted  as  tutor  for  some  time, 
and  as  the  young  squire  would  never  hear  of  his 
leaving,  and  he  was  too  independent  to  e.at  the  bre.ad 
of  idleness,  he  acted  as  agent  to  the  estate,  devoting 
all  his  energies  to  secure  his  friend's  interests.  Young 
Lyndly  was  never  a  business  man,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  he  would  have  done  without  Mr.  Gresham’s  help. 
Hut  no  sooner  was  Maude  mistress  at  the  Hall  than 
she  began  to  show  her  dislike  for  Mr.  Gresham  more 
plainly,  and  after  bearing  her  unladylike  treatment 
some  time  he  felt  that  the  only  course  left  was  to  seek 
a  fresh  engagement.  But  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  try  to  prejudice  her  husband  against  her  by  stating 
his  true  reason  for  wishing  to  leave,  and  was  quite 
unable  to  persuade  the  squire  to  consent  to  a  separa¬ 
tion  ;  indeed,  Arthur  Lyndly  was  so  distressed  at  the 
idea  that  ilr.  Gresham  gave  it  up  for  the  time,  although 
he  was  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for 
going  without  giving  offence. 

“Jemima,  dear,  how  long  had  they  been  married 
when  Leonard  Orton  came  to  live  at  Dronebury?” 
asked  the  widow,  who  was  getting  a  little  out  of  breath. 

“  Let  me  see,”  briskly  replied  her  little  friend ;  “  it 
was  just  after  Dr.  Brown  attended  me  for  neuralgia, 
and  that  must  be  four  years  ago  this  spring,  about 
fifteen  months  after  they  were  married.” 

“  Ah,  of  course  it  was !”  said  Mrs.  Kodgers,  taking 
up  the  thread,  quite  refreshed  again.  “  Dr.  Brown, 
who  was  getting  in  years,  began  to  think  about  retiring, 
Mrs.  Sommers,  and  the  news  got  about  Dronebury 
that  the  young  squire  had  bought  what  was  at  first  to 
be  a  share,  and  ultimately  the  whole,  of  the  old  doctor's 
practice  for  his  friend.  The  rumour  was  soon  proved 
correct  by  the  arrival  of  Leonard  Orton  in  the  town. 
But  even  if  things  had  gone  smoothly  on  in  other 
respects,  he  would  never  have  become  much  of  a 
favourite  in  the  town.  He  had  none  of  the  nice  taking 
ways  one  expects  in  a  doctor.  Do  you  remember  his 
telling  that  poor  suffering  Jane  Trofton  not  to  eat  so 
much,  and  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her 
that  required  medicine,  Jemima,  when  there  were  the 
old  doctor’s  bills  to  prove  that  she  had  been  an  invabd 
for  years  ? 

“  But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  He  had  not  been  three 
months  in  the  place  before  it  got  whispered  about  that 
the  young  husband  and  wife  were  not  so  happy  as  at 
first,  and  Leonard  Orton’s  name  was  often  coupled 
with  Maude’s  as  the  cause. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Gresham  was  dreadfully  shocked  as  the 
rumour  spread,  and  confided  to  a  friend  his  fears  that 


there  would  be  some  sad  ending  to  it  all.  I  know  ho 
did  all  that  man  could  do  to  awaken  the  wife  to  her 
duty  and  shield  his  friend’s  honour ;  but  when  a  woman 
is  inclined  to  go  wrong  who  can  stop  her The  end 
proved  how  much  the  poor  husband  suffered  all  this 
time — for  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  long — 
a  shocking  catastrophe  suddenly  exposed  and  put  an 
end  to  the  sinful  career  of  Maude  and  Orton. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“I  DAIIE  NOT  JfDGE.” 

“  day  in  the  autumn  Mr.  Gresham  went  across 

the  country  to  transact  some  business  for  the 
squire,  and  soon  after  he  had  ridden  through  the  town 
Orton  started  off  to  spend  the  day  at  the  Hall. 
Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  Maude’s  manner,  but 
her  poor  husband  seemed  in  better  spirits  than  he  had 
been  some  time,  even  singing  a  duet  with  his  wife  in 
the  evening.  About  eleven  o’clock  Orton  was  seen  to 
take  leave  of  the'  family,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
had  returned  to  Dronebury  when  the  servants  retired 
for  the  night.  Maud’s  maid  was  waiting  in  her  room 
to  attend  her  as  usual,  but  her  mistress  bade  her  make 
up  the  fire,  for  it  was  chilly,  and,  with  some  excuse 
about  sitting  up  to  read,  dismissed  her  without  making 
any  preparation  for  retiring,  not  even  taking  off  her 
jewels ;  and  Floyd  was  particularly  struck  by  her  con¬ 
fused,  abrupt  manner.  Between  one  and  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  every  one  in  the  house  was  aroused 
from  sleep  by  piercing  screams  in  the  lower  rooms, 
and  on  the  frightened  servants  rushing  to  the  library 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded  a  fearful  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  There  stood  ilaudc  Lindly  pale  and  con¬ 
science-stricken,  whilst  Leonard  Orton  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  restrain  the  squire,  who  was  a  raving  madman, 
from  injuring  his  guilty  wife ! 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Orton  lingered  about 
the  house,  and  when  all  was  quiet  Maude  had  admitted 
him  by  the  library  window,  which  opens  to  the  ground. 
And  it  is  supposed  that  the  unhappy  husband,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  sort  of  laboratory  which  was 
fitted  up  for  the  study  of  chemistry  adjoining  the 
library,  had  surprised  them,  and  the  shock  of  finding 
both  wife  and  friend  faithless  had  destroyed  his  reason.” 

“  How  dreadful !”  murmured  Mrs.  Sommers,  shud¬ 
dering,  and  very  pale. 

“  Dreadful  indeed,  madam.  And  I  am  sure  you  will 
now  understand  and  excuse  our  anxiety  to  spare  you 
any  further  communication  with  such  a  woman.” 

A  slight  bend  seemed  to  say  that  iirs.  Sommers  was 
not  so  highly  impressed  as  she  ought  to  have  been  by 
her  visitors’  kindness;  indeed,  Mrs.  Kodgers  after¬ 
wards  asserted  that  she  had  never  before  told  the 
shocking  story  to  such  a  very  unimpressionable  person. 

After  a  little  reflection  Mrs.  Sommers  said — 

“The  evidence  appears  very  strong;  still,  it  is  so 
terrible  to  misjudge  in  such  a  case.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  probability  of  her  innocence  she  has  a  right 
to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  you  know.  It  might  be 
that - ” 

“Ah,  but  you  have  not  heard  all,  Mrs.  Sommers,” 
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triumphantly  put  in  Mrs.  Rodgers.  “  Her  poor  insane 
husband  is  a  constant  witness  against  her.  The  whole 
of  that  dreadful  night  he  never  ceased  accusing  her — 
raving  in  the  most  shocking  way  about  Orton  and  her. 
And  to  this  day,  when  the  w'orst  fits  are  upon  him, 
the  house  resounds  with  the  story  of  her  shame.  He 
has  been  in  the  same  state  three  years,  and  the  doctors 
say  that  there  is  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  although  he 
may  live  a  long  life.” 

“  And  does  she  continue  to  live  there— in  the  house 
with  her  husband  and  his  mother?” 

“  Yes,  she  remains  there — but  not  his  mother.  Poor 
Mrs.  Lyndly's  health  was  so  dreadfully  shattered  by 
the  shoek,  that  the  medical  men  advised  her  to  try 
the  Cheltenham  waters,  and  she  has  been  obliged  to 
remain  there  ever  since.  Poor  dear,  she  is  too  sensi¬ 
tive  for  this  world  of  trial.  The  only  time  she  has 
visited  Dronebury  since  the  catastrophe,  she  had  not 
the  nerve  to  see  the  wreck  of  her  fondly-loved  son. 
She  called  upon  me,  and  was  so  distressed  that  it  was 
quite  painful  to  see  her.  How  in  the  w'orld  his  wife 
can  live  in  the  house  with  the  man  she  has  so  cruelly 
wronged,  constantly  hearing  his  reproaches,  the  con- 
sequenees  of  her  sin  ever  before  her,  surprises  every 
one.  I  suppose  it  is  only  fresh  proof  how  hardened  to 
shame  a  bad  woman  can  become.  But  there  she 
remains,  as  outwardly  unmoved  as  though  she  had 
been  blameless.  More  than  this,  she  comes  pretty 
regularly  to  church,  and  sits  all  by  herself  in  the 
family  pew,  as  brazen  as  you  please;  although  she 
must  be  aware  that  her  story  is  known  to  everybody 
there.  Whether  she  repents  in  secret  nobody  knows ; 
/  think  it's  all  bravado,  and  that  she  imagines  by  con¬ 
ducting  herself  so  she  may  make  people  forget  the 
past.  But  it  never  will  be  forgotten,  Mrs.  Sommers. 
She  will  always  be  shunned,  as  she  is  now,  if  she  lives 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old.” 

“And  the  lady  living  with  them — Miss - ” 

“Miss  Harwood?  She  was  paralysed  about  the 
time  of  the  young  squire’s  seizure,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
has  been  rather  childish  ever  since.  Nothing  else 
could  explain  the  influence  Maude  Lyndly  seems  to  have 
gained  over  her.  The  servants  say  that  the  old  lady 
and  their  mistress  seem  to  take  life  as  easily  as  though 
there  was  nothing  on  their  minds.” 

“  But  might  there  not  be  some  better  cause  for  Miss 
Harwood  continuing  a  friend  to  Mrs.  Lyndly  ?  Suppose 
by  any  happy  chance - ” 

“No  happy  chance  can  make  a  guilty  woman  inno¬ 
cent,  madam.” 

“  What  became  of  Mr.  Orton  and  the  tutor,  Mrs 
Rodgers?” 

“  Dr.  Brown,  who  had  been  the  medical  attendant 
ever  since  he  had  been  in  practice,  was  immediately 
called  in  to  the  squire,  and  heard  quite  enough  to  dis¬ 
solve  partnership  with  Orton  at  once.  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  contempt  he  deserved,  and  took 
himself  off  nobody  knows  nor  cares  where.  Mr. 
Gresham  also,  though  for  a  very  different  cause,  left 
the  place  and  went  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  wickedness  of  that  woman,”  said 
Mrs.  Rodgers  viciously,  “and  for  that  alone  I  could 
never  forgive  her.  He  had  formed  a  deep  attachment 


for  a  lady  who  might,  perhaps,  in  time  have  been  won 
to  listen  to  him.  But  he  took  this  affair  so  much  to 
heart  that  he  left  the  Hall  the  very  next  day,  sending 
her  a  farewell  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  her  attrac¬ 
tions  must  not  be  wasted  upon  one  who  must  hence¬ 
forth  live  a  life  of  sorrowful  regret.  These  were  the 
very  words,  were  they  not,  Jemima?” 

“  Precisely ;  and  it  was  certainly  hard  that  two  so 
well  suited  to  each  other  should  be  severed  in  that 
way,”  replied  the  little  lady,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  distressed  lovers. 

Mrs.  Sommers  was  gazing  sadly  out  at  the  lovely 
view  from  the  windows,  her  soft  grey  eyes  suffused 
with  tears. 

“  Ah,  sad !  Poor  child !  Almost  a  child,  isn’t  she?” 

“I  don’t  see  that  she  deserves  any  pity,  Mrs. 
Sommers.  A  good-for-nothing - ” 

“  She  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  any  one  else,  if  it  is 
worse  to  do  wrong  than  be  wronged,  Mrs.  Rodgers.” 

The  latter  was  getting  very  red  in  the  face;  fast 
losing  her  temper  and  her  manners. 

“Well,  I  must  say  that  I  shouldn’t  have  thought 
any  respectable  woman  would  defend  such  conduct  as 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly's !” 

A  delicate  colour  tinted  Mrs.  Sommers’  cheeks  as 
she  gently  replied — 

“I  do  not  defend,  but  I  dare  not  judge,  Mrs. 
Rodgers.” 

Her  visitors  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  both  for  the  moment  speechless.  After  this 
there  w-as  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Rodgers  rose  from  her  seat,  and  begged  to  be 
excused  having  taken  up  Mrs.  Sommers’  time.  Then, 
solemnly  declining  the  graceful  offer  of  refreshment, 
which  they  really  needed,  or  a  carriage  to  convey  them 
back,  the  two  ladies  hurriedly  brought  their  visit  to  a 
close. 

“Now  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Jemima?”  said 
the  widow  directly  they  were  out  of  hearing.  “It’s 
pretty  clear  to  me  that,  one  way  or  another,  this  Mrs. 
Sommers  has  done  something  to  be  ashamed  of  her¬ 
self!  Her  behaviour  isn’t  natural.  Besides,  it  is 
rather  odd,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that  a  widow 
of  her  age,  with  plenty  of  money,  should  take  it  into 
her  head  to  come  and  settle  here  just  because  she  knows 
the  Campdens.  If  I  were  Lady  Campden  I  should 
keep  a  pretty  sharp  eye  upon  her.  One  never  knows ; 
Sir  John  is  a  great  deal  older  than  his  wife,  you  know, 
and  I  have  heard  led  rather  a  wild  life  before  his 
marriage.  Did  you  notice  that  Mrs.  Sommers  never 
once  mentioned  her  husband’s  name?  No  one  could 
talk  to  me  for  any  length  of  time  without  hearing  me 
say  something  about  my  poor  Rodgers.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if - ” 

“Why,  that  must  be  the  Campdens’  carriage  just 
entering  the  gates!”  interrupted  Miss  Jemima.  And 
for  the  moment  Mrs.  Sommers  was  forgotten  as  they 
speculated  whether,  if  it  were  Lady  Campden  herself, 
she  would  stop  and  speak,  or  only  bow. 

A  pretty  pony  carriage  drove  swiftly  by,  and  they 
received  a  pleasant  smile  and  wave  of  the  hand  from  a 
bright,  happy-looking  lady  seated  therein.  Both  ladies 
allowed  at  once  that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
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stop  those  ponies  at  the  rate  they  were  going,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the  gesture  and  smile — 
they  were  quite  friendly. 

A  pleasant  discussion  whether  it  was  quite  right  for 
a  lady  of  at  least  thirty  and  the  mother  of  a  family 
to  be  driving  about  the  country  with  her  hair  blowing 
about  in  that  wild  way,  although  Sir  John  had 
evidently  chosen  the  most  staid-looking  elderly  groom 
to  be  found,  lasted  whilst  the  two  friends  passed  through 
the  lodge  gates  and  down  the  lane.  I'hey  were  just 
returning  to  the  less  pleasing  topic  of  their  failure  to 
interest  Mrs.  Sommers  in  the  precise  way  desired,  and 
the  consequent  defects  in  that  lady,  when,  on  turning 
into  the  road,  they  found  a  surprise  awaiting  them 
which  amply  compensated  for  any  little  disappointment 
they  had  experienced  in  their  visit. 

An  invalid  chair,  in  which  sat  a  stout,  red-faced  lady, 
wearing  a  bright  apple-green  bonnet  and  feathers,  was 
being  slowly  impelled  along  the  road  towards  the 
Priory  lane.  She  was  violently  gesticulating  with  a 
blue  parasol,  urging  on  and  scolding  her  tired-looking 
attendant  in  a  very  loud  voice.  Both  ladies  exclaimed, 
with  suddenly-acquired  good-humour — 

‘‘  Jane  Trofton,  I  do  declare !” 

The  invalid  must  have  recognised  her  friends,  for 
the  chair  was  pushed  up  close  to  the  footpath,  where  it 
remained  stationary.  The  man  who  had  been  dragging 
it,  and  who  seemed  quite  unequal  to  the  task  sank 
down  by  the  roadside  wiping  his  face,  whilst  gazing 
dolefully  at  his  late  burden,  and  beginning  once  more 
to  go  over  a  problem  that  had  perplexed  him  many  a 
long  year,  Jerry  was  not  considered  to  have  the 
brightest  of  intellects ;  and  perhaps  the  twelve  years 
he  had  been  daily  propelling  that  chair  about  Dronc- 
bury  was  rather  a  long  time  to  be  striving  in  vain  to 
fathom  the  mystery  why  it  always  went  so  slowly  when 
Jliss  Trofton  vvas  seated  therein.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  ho  very  nearly  got  an  idea  upon  the  subject,  but 
when  he  submitted  it  for  his  mistress’s  consideration 
she  so  clearly  proved  to  him  that  his  own  want  of  dex¬ 
terity,  and  nothing  else,  w’as  to  blame,  that  he  became 
as  humble  and  penitent  again  as  she  could  desire. 

“  Who  in  the  world  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  so  far  from  the  town  at  this  time  in  the  morning  ?” 
called  out  Mrs.  Rodgers,  as  soon  as  they  got  within 
hearing — adding  sotto  voce  to  her  companion,  “  The  old 
magpie  thought  to  be  first,  did  she  ?” 

“  You  may  well  say  that,"  crossly  replied  the  invalid, 
for  she  also  saw  that  she  was  too  late. 

After  lying  awake  half  the  night,  longing  for  the 
morning  to  come,  being  up  and  dressed  soon  after  ten 
o’clock,  and  starting  upon  her  errand  in  time  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Priory  a  full  hour  ago,  she  felt  that  it 
was  rather  hard  that  all  through  that  fool  of  a  Jerry — 
who  hadn’t  any  more  strength  than  a  sparrow,  and  was 
out  of  breath  every  five  minutes— she  should  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  that  odious  Rodgers  woman.  But  in 
many  a  bygone  skirmish  with  her  friend,  hliss  Trofton 
had  proved  herself  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  she 
was  not  to  be  triumphed  over  now.  At  once  deciding 
as  to  what  was  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  she 
repeated  quite  pleasantly,  when  the  ladies  came  to  her 
side  and  cordially  shook  hands — 


“  You  may  well  say  that,  my  dears ;  it  isn’t  often  I 
get  so  far  along  the  road  as  this.  But  really  it  is  such 
a  lovely  morning  after  the  rain,  and  having  been  penned 
up  in  the  house  all  day  yesterday,  I  thought  a  little  stm- 
shine  would  do  me  good.  In  fact,  I  enjoyed  it  so  much 
as  quite  to  forget  the  distance  I  had  got.  However, 
it’s  all  for  the  best,  since  now  I  shall  have  your  com¬ 
pany  back.  Come,  Jerry,  turn  the  chair  round !” 

Jerry,  whose  eyes  had  been  solemnly  fixed  upon  the 
chair,  which  he  was  mentcally  dragging  up  the  steep 
Priory  lane,  rose  briskly  enough  to  obey  his  mistress's 
summons,  and  the  party  slowly  approached  the  town. 
The  three  ladies  displayed  considerable  tact,  as  they 
chatted  on  in  an  open,  friendly  way  about  anything  but 
the  subject  of  their  thoughts — each  endeavouring  to 
lead  up  to  the  important  point,  whilst  skilfully  avoiding 
to  touch  upon  it  herself,  Miss  Trofton,  who  was 
getting  hotter  and  angrier  every  moment,  still  keeping 
a  smile  upon  her  crimson  face  for  her  friends,  and  never 
once  losing  her  self-possession.  True,  the  meek  Jerry 
came  in  for  more  than  his  usual  allow'ance  of  scolding ; 
but  remembering  certain  rebellious  thoughts  about  the 
lane,  which  he  felt  sure  his  mistress,  who  knew  every¬ 
thing,  had  fathomed,  he  bore  her  reproaches  with  more 
than  usual  humiliation. 

Mrs,  Rodgers  and  Miss  Trofton  could  have  kept  up 
the  conversation  any  length  of  time  without  one  slip  of 
the  tongue,  but  hliss  Jemima  soon  began  to  evince 
symptoms  of  not  being  quite  equal  to  the  emergency. 
She  would  have  fallen  into  one  of  the  spinster’s  artfully- 
laid  traps,  and  explained  everything,  had  it  not  been 
for  Mrs.  Rodgers’  stern  watchfulness  over  her.  But  an 
event  now  occurred  which  caused  the  three  friends  to 
forget  little  differences,  and  join  interests  at  once.  As 
they  approached  the  end  of  High-street,  whom  should 
they  see  turning  the  corner  into  the  road,  and  walking 
quickly  towards  them,  but  little  Mrs.  North,  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  wife,  and  her  friend  Miss  Stone,  sister  to  the 
attorney,  who  had  been  always  the  late  Mr.  Rodgers’ 
declared  enemy,  in  practice  and  out  of  practice — in  the 
flesh  and  out  of  the  flesh — for  Dronebury  did  not  do 
such  things  by  halves. 

“  They  arc  off  to  the  Priory !”  ejaculated  the  three 
in  a  breath. 

“  Mrs.  North,  indeed !  To  take  upon  herself!  and 
only  been  three  years  in  the  town !  What  next,  I  should 
like  to  know?”  said  Miss  Trofton. 

“  Got  on  her  best  brown  silk,  too,  such  as  it  is.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  wear  muslin-de-laine  for  ever 
than  deck  myself  in  dyed  silk,”  said  Miss  Jemima. 

“  And  that  upstart  Miss  Stone,”  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Rodgers,  “  with  her  false  hair  and  false  teeth  !’’  For 
the  widow  prided  herself  upon  requiring  no  aids  to  her 
toilette.  Indeed,  hypercritical  people  might  object 
that  she  possessed  a  superabundance  of  charms — there 
seemed  so  much  of  everything,  even  to  her  eyebrows. 

It  was  naturally  very  delightful  to  Mrs.  Rodgers  to 
be  able  to  tell  the  two  ladies,  with  the  most  innocent 
air  in  the  world,  that  dear  Jemima  and  she  had  been 
paying  an  early  visit  to  the  Priory — it  might  be  said  a 
most  important  visit — for  the  purpose  of  putting  Mrs. 
Sommers,  the  new  tenant,  on  her  guard  against  forming 
any  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly.  For  (would 
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you  believe  it,  my  dears?)  that  shameless  person  had 
already  thrown  herself  in  the  new-comer’s  way.  Very 
fortunately,  however,  it  so  happened  that  dear  Jemima's 
maid  Sally  had  been  a  witness  to  what  w'as  going  on ; 
and  thus  they  had  been  enabled  to  render  Mrs.  Sommers 
the  service  of  warning  her  against  any  fresh  attempt  of 
the  kind. 

Mrs.  North  and  her  friend  saw  that  they  had  lost  a 
very  good  opportunity  for  introducing  themselves,  and, 
perhaps  in  the  way  of  business,  their  male  kind,  at  the 
Priory ;  and  not  possessing  Miss  Trofton’s  tact,  they 
showed  their  disappointment  pretty  plainly.  But  if 
Miss  Stone  did  not  possess  tact  she  possessed  a  temper, 
and  she  replied  with  assumed  carelessness — 

“  Oh,  yes,  the  story  is  all  over  the  town !” 

“  And  I  told  Sally  not  to  utter  a  syllabic !”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Miss  Jemima,  off  her  guard. 

“  /n-deed !  But  it  so  happens  that  other  people  have 
eyes  besides  Sally.  If  hers  had  been  a  little  sharper 
she  would  have  noticed  that  there  were  half-a-dozen 
people  at  work  in  the  next  field.  Miss  Pembroke.” 

“Things  do  get  about  so,  don’t  they?”  said  Mrs. 
Rodgers,  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  her  more  nervous 
friend.  “  Excuse  me,  but  your  left  curl  seems  loose, 
my  dear.” 

Miss  Stone  involuntarily  raised  her  hand ;  and  with 
a  gentle  smile  Mrs.  Rodgers  bade  her  good  morning. 

Stiffly  taking  leave,  the  two  ladies  walked  quickly 
away  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  three  friends  con¬ 
tinued  their  way  rejoicing — the  subject  once  broached, 
talking  freely  enough  of  the  visit  to  the  Priory,  and 
^Irs.  Sommers’  ungracious  and  singular  reception  of 
the  news. 


THE  FALCON’S  FLIGHT. 

CHAPTER  XXH. 

THE  FUTURE. 

HE  thunderclap  which  in  our  last  chapter  broke 
over  the  head  of  Father  Vernon  somewhat  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  not  require 
much  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  the 
senses  to  which  he  was  thus  brought  were  of  no  very 
high  order,  but  he  is  a  type  of  a  very  numerous  class  of 
men  in  this  country.  These  men  deliberately  conceive 
a  passion  for  some  lady  of  their  acquaintance  and 
immediately  condemn  her  to  be  the  victim  of  their 
designs.  Of  course  in  certain  cases  this  takes  place  to 
the  worst  extent ;  but  let  us  hope  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  designers  get  their  deserts.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  unhappy  confessor  got  his,  for  the 
knot  was  tied  which  no  power  of  his  could  cut ;  the 
object  of  his  love  and  his  hatred  escaped  unscathed  by 
cither  Rie  one  or  the  other,  whilst  Pauline  turned  his 
fiendish  weapons  upon  himself. 

An  accumulation  of  evils  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  be, 
frequently  more  easily  borne  than  evils  less  numerous. 
If  we  have  one  prodigious  grievance  to  labour  under  it 
absorbs  our  energies,  concentrates  upon  itself  all  our 
thoughts,  and  disgusts  us  with  itself  and  the  life 
through  w  hich  we  struggle  with  it.  An  accumulation 


of  evils,  on  the  other  hand,  either  weighs  us  down,  and 
then  wo  sink  until  perhaps  they  leave  us  and  we  rise 
buoyant  again,  or  we  take  the  readiest  means  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  them  by  one  fell  stroke. 

Father  Vernon  had  to  encounter  an  accumulation  of 
ill  fortune,  and  he  had  to  contempLate  Oglcton  as  he 
foresaw  it  must  be — robbed  of  its  chief  excitement, 
even  Lord  Oglethorpe  no  longer  present  to  make  life 
move  more  rapidly  by  his  tricks  and  oddities.  More¬ 
over,  his  mother.  Lady  Penarvon,  would  inevitably 
become  more  morose  and  miserable  than  ever.  Possibly 
this  latter  la>ly  might  attempt  to  accompany  the  newly- 
married  pair,  and  then  the  Father  would  bo  left  alone 
with — Lady  Oglethorpe.  Knowing  as  wo  do  his  pecu¬ 
liar  disposition  we  can  very  well  understand  that  ho 
found  confessing  an  elderly  and  very  sleepy  lady  not 
the  most  attractive  of  ghostly  avocations.  But  he  was 
relieved  of  any  apprehension  on  the  score  of  Lady 
Penarvon.  Both  Lord  Oglethorpe  and  his  bride  felt 
conscious  that  a  mother-in-law  at  the  commencement  of 
their  new  life  would  be  an  affliction  hard  to  be  borne, 
and  the  lady  herself  had  the  singular  good  sense  to  see 
that  she  had  better  stay  quietly  at  Ogletou. 

The  arrangements  which  the  defeated  Vernon  had  to 
contemplate  were  these :  the  double  bridal  party,  Lord 
and  Lady  Oglethorpe  and  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Huntingdon, 
left  for  the  continent  in  company  the  same  evening ; 
Pauline  with  admirable  taste  resigned  herself  to  the 
care  of  Lady  Penarvon,  to  whom  she  had  been  tenderly 
commended  by  her  mother.  It  was  not  the  lightest 
part  of  the  burden  which  Father  Vernon  had  to  bear 
that  he  should  be  the  compulsory  witness  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  reconciliations  any  work  of  fiction  or  of 
fact  ever  recorded.  “  Men,”  says  Tennyson,  “  differ  as 
heaven  and  earth ;  women  as  heaven  and  hell.”  We 
assume  this  to  mean  that  in  their  natures  men  differ 
from  men  as  heaven  from  earth,  and  that  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  some  women  are  angelie  whilst  others  arc 
fiendish.  But  looking  at  it  in  another  light  it  may 
have  another  meaning — namely,  that  when  men  quarrel 
they  quarrel  in  a  way  proportionate  to  the  distance 
between  heaven  and  earth,  but  that  when  w-omcn 
quarrel — well,  why  be  ungallant  in  a  periodical  devoted 
to  ladies?  Our  intention  is  to  be  quite  the  reverse. 
We  mean  to  allude  to  reconciliations,  and  we  would 
say  that  the  bridging  over  of  the  antagonism  of  women 
is  comparable  to  the  extinction  of  the  evils  of  the  lower 
regions  by  the  infusion  of  the  virtues  of  heaven. 

The  reconciliation  of  Pauline  and  her  mother  was 
sincere.  Father  Vernon  saw  it  to  be  so,  and  envied 
and  hated  them  both.  He  had  now  no  one  to  whom  to 
be  reconciled,  and  no  one  to  quarrel  with.  He  was 
desolate,  and  he  contemplated  returning  to  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  Captain  Fellowes.  And  whilst  the  happy 
bridal  parties  take  wing  from  old  scenes  to  the  new, 
the  unknown,  and  consequently  the  enchanting — at 
least  at  a  distance — w"e  will  go  with  the  reverend  father 
and  see  what  is  likely  to  become  of  the  captain. 

The  proceedings  of  the  captain  since  we  last  met 
him  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  another  scene, 
to  which  we  can  also  point  with  satisfaction.  Ignorant 
of  the  course  taken  by  Wigbox,  the  gallant  captain 
made  sure  of  securing  the  nice  little  property  to  which 
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he  had  made  his  own  title,  and  with  the  avidity  of  a 
culprit  sought  to  instal  himself  and  reap  the  substantial 
advantages  of  his  villany. 

The  occasion  of  this  attempt  was  a  quiet  August 
afternoon — an  afternoon  such  as  makes  all  living  things 
wish  that  it  was  always  afternoon.  Tiie  country  smiled 
on  every  one  with  that  universal  benevolence  which 
takes  no  notice  of  human  motive.  And  Captain 
Fellowes  positively  felt  happy.  Possession  ho  had 
frequently  occasion  to  recognise  as  nine  points  of  the 
law,  and  in  his  own  case  he  felt  that  the  other  point 
was  already  secured.  We  shall  not  follow  him  step  by 
step  to  his  disappointment.  The  result  was  that  when 
he  arrived  at  what  ho  expected  would  be  a  deserted 
and  desolate  place,  inviting  to  the  usurper,  and  giving 
external  evidence  of  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to 
any  one  who  might  care  to  assume  possession,  he  found 
his  dreams  horribly  reversed. 

In  the  dining-room  which  overlooked  the  surrounding 
park  there  were  two  persons  together.  The  one,  a 
lady,  was  seated  at  the  window ;  the  other,  a  man 
prematurely  aged,  knelt  at  her  feet  and  held  her  hands 
in  his,  upon  which  he  bowed  his  head. 

“  Ilow  many  years  is  it,  dearest,  since  the  blackness 
fell  between  us  V”  he  asked  in  a  voice  betokening  sup¬ 
pressed  emotion. 

“  Ten,  Arthur,”  she  replied  with  a  calmness  which 
carried  wdth  it  almost  an  implied  reproach. 

“  Ten  1”  he  echoed  ;  “  ten  years !  And  have  you 
been  as  miserable  as  I  have  all  those  years  ?” 

“  Jlore  miserable,  perhaps,”  she  said.  “  I  was  for¬ 
saken,  and  soon  after  lost  my  sight.  But  what  was 
sight  when  the  one  object  of  a  wife’s  affection  was 
gone,  as  I  thought,  for  ever  ?  Now  you  arc  come  back 
to  me,  and  your  voice  tells  me  that  it  is  so.” 

“  It  is  better  that  you  shovdd  not  see  me ;  I  am  much 
changed,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  melancholy. 

“And  what  made  you  come  back  to  us?” 

“  Jly  dearest  wife,  it  was  that  indefinable  longing 
for  the  solace  of  old  association,  old  scenes,  familiar 
voices,  and  that  tender  affection  which  a  wife  alone 
can  bestow.” 

“And  these  things  were  stronger  than  the  antipathy 
which  separated  us  ?” 

“That  antipathy  was  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  fana¬ 
ticism.  On  no  subject  so  much  as  religion  is  the  heart 
tempted  to  forget  its  simple  duties.  Deeming  the 
promptings  of  a  creed  imperative  and  high  in  the 
reward  they  bring,  they  carry  us  out  of  our  natural 
selves,  and  at  length  we  find  that  we  are  high  and  dry 
upon  the  uncongenial  shore  of  a  barren  philosophy. 
The  religion  of  home,  whatever  its  creed,  is  the  true 
religion  of  human  beings.  To  learn  to  be  blind  to  the 
faidts  of  those  around  us,  deaf  to  the  comments  which 
incite  to  unkind  retort,  and  slow  to  perceive  when 
offence  is  intended,  is  a  religion  sufficiently  elaborate 
to  fill  and  occupy  our  small  comprehensions.” 

“ That  is  noble,”  Mrs.  Denbigh  replied.  “That  is  a 
religion  under  whoso  benign  influence  we  may  well  be 
content  to  pass  our  declining  years.  But  who  comes 
here  ?” 

Captain  Fellowes  had  not  caught  sight  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house  until  he  was  close  beneath  the  window. 


The  quick  car  of  the  blind  lady  had  caught  the  sound 
of  his  footfall. 

“  Good  heavens !  if  it  isn’t  old  Fellowes !”  ejaculated 
Arthur  Denbigh  with  unfeigned  delight,  as  he  opened 
the  window  and  proceeded  to  spring  out. 

“  You  old  scoundrel  1”  said  Horace  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  approached  from  another  direction. 

Fellowcs  caught  sight  of  father  and  son  at  the  same 
instant.  He  was  now  conscious  that  Wigbox's  clerk 
was  none  other  than  Horace  Denbigh,  that  he  knew  of 
his  attempt  upon  his  patrimony,  and  the  thought 
whether  Arthur  Denbigh  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  flashed  through  his  mind.  With  judicious 
affected  candour,  however,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and 
the  old  chums  were  locked  in  a  close  embrace. 

Horace  contemplated  the  scene  with  mixed  feelings 
of  indignation  and  compassion.  The  last-named  senti¬ 
ment  triumphed,  and  considering  Fellowes  sufficiently 
punished  by  the  miscarriage  of  his  schemes,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  presented  by  his  father  as  the  boy 
Captain  Fellowes  played  with  in  Switzerland. 

A  few  days  after  this  Father  Vernon  found  Fellowes 
in  his  old  rooms  in  Bayswatcr  thoroughly  “  down  in 
his  luck.”  He  might  have  borrowed  of  Arthur  Denbigh 
to  the  extent  of  his  wants,  but  the  suggestion  was  too 
mean  even  for  Fellowes  to  adopt.  And  Vernon  felt 
that  he  might  more  profitably  follow  some  other  calling 
than  that  of  the  priesthood.  Terms  were  soon  arranged 
between  these  worthies,  and  a  fortnight  saw  them 
entering  on  a  new  sphere  of  existence  on  the  other  sid, 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Pauline  alone  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
history  of  her  life,  after  being  adopted  as  the  true 
daughter  of  her  new  father,  would  require  another 
narration  as  long  as  this  has  already  been.  Some  day  it 
may  be  written,  but  not  now.  Let  us  say,  however, 
that  she  soon  became  the  belle  of  a  large  country 
coterie,  the  admired  of  the  county,  and  an  ornament 
to  Lord  Oglethorpe’s  opera-box  in  town.  To  whom 
she  became  engaged,  and  whom  she  rejected,  to  whom 
she  was  married,  and  by  whom  she  was  made  happy 
and  miserable  as  human  life  will  have  it,  can  it  be 
written  in  this  last  chapter  of  our  romance  ?  Imagi¬ 
native  reader,  imagine  or  be  patient.  If  you  are  a 
lady,  the  former  will  be  the  easier  course. 


English  Hotels. — Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  foreign 
traveller  who  lands  in  England  wdth  a  view  to  sec  the 
land  of  merchant-princes,  the  huge  metropolis,  the 
Palace  of  Crystal,  and  the  streets,  so  (jranJioscs,  of 
Belgravie.  His  sea-sickness  we  say  nothing  about,  his 
being  bundled  into  a  steamboat  on  that  side  of  the 
Channel,  out  of  a  stc.amboat  on  this  side,  into  a  railway- 
carriage  at  Dover  or  Folkestone,  out  of  it  at  Charing 
Cross  Station,  and  into  a  cab  (probable  enough)  to  go 
to  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  It  is  only  fair  that  a  man 
should  have  to  “  rough  it  ”  a  little  in  coming  across  to 
perjide  Albion,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  add  to  his  other 
troubles  that  which  he  invariably  gets — bad  food,  bad 
lodging,  impertinent  servants,  and  huge  commissions 
which  he  has  to  pay — when  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  an  English  hotel-keeper  or  company. 
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CAoffttst  1. 


(For  worKng  our  Crochet,  Tatting, 
Knitting,  Ketiing,  and  Fnihroiderg 
Fattenis,  tee  beg  to  recommend  to 
Suhscribera  the  Cottons  of  Messrs. 
Walter  Kraus  atid  Co.,  of  Derby.') 

874  and  37o.— Lace  Borders 
KIR  Ornamenting  Veils, 
ricias,  &c. 

No.  374  is  worked  on  black 
tulle,  and  darned  from  illustra¬ 
tion  with  tine  and  coarse  mauve- 
coloured  sewing  silk.  The  outer 
edges  are  worked  round  with 
button-hole  stitch  of  the  same 


S74. — Lace  Border  for  Veils, 
Fichus,  &c. 

colour.  Trace  the  pattern  on 
paper,  fasten  the  tulle  on  the 
latter,  and  dam  the  tulle  from 
illustration ;  then  work  the  button¬ 
hole  stitch  and  cut  away  the  ma¬ 
terial  along  the  outlines. 

No.  375  consists  of  a  fine  netted 
^ound,  Avorked  with  fine  black 
silk  in  plain  netting ;  it  is  darned 
from  illustration  in  linen  stitch, 
point  d’esprit,  and  darning  stitch. 
The  netted  ground  is  worked  round 
with  button-hole  stitch,  and  the 
netting  is  cut  away  along  the  out¬ 
lines. 


375. — Lace  Border  for  Veils, 
Fichus,  &c. 

stitches.  4th  round  :  Alternately 
C  chain,  1  double,  always  missing 

1  stitch  of  the  preceding  round 
under  the  chain  stitch.  At  the 
end  of  the  round  1  slip  stitch  on 
the  Ist  double  stitch,  and  on  the 

2  following  chain  stitches  of  this 
round.  5th  round :  Alternately  7 
chain,  1  double,  on  the  next  chain 
stitch  scallop  of  the  preceding 
round.  At  the  end  of  the  round 
4  slip  stitches  on  the  first  4  chain 
of  this  round.  Cth  round :  *  3 
chain,  1  spot  of  6  treble  stitches 
in  the  middle  stitches  of  the  next 
chain  stitch  scallop,  3  chain,  1 

double  on 

chain,  1 


376. — Rosette  in  Crochet  and  Tatting. 


376. 

Rosette  in 
Crochet  & 
Tatting. 

This  ro¬ 
sette  can  be 
used  for  col¬ 
lars,  cra¬ 
vats,  toilet 
cushions, 
&c.,  and 
must  be 
w  o  r  k  e  d 
with  fine  or 
coarse  cot¬ 
ton,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the 
use  it  is 
meant  for. 
Begin  the 
work  by 
windingthe 
cotton  3  or 
4  times 
round  a 
pencil ; 
draw  the 
pencil  care¬ 
fully  out  of 
the  coils, 
and  work  3 
rounds  of 
double  stit¬ 
ches  round 
the  thus 
formed  cir¬ 
cle.  The  last 
round  must 
count  38 


379.— Bouquet  for  Cushion  (380). 
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double ;  the  double  stitch  is  worked  alternately 
once  round  the  scallop  of  9  chain,  and  at  the 
same  time  round  the  upper  chain  of  the  middle 
treble  stitch  of  the  spot,  the  next  time  round  the 
scallop  of  7  chain  of  the  jjreceding  round.  9th 
round :  Alternately  9  chain,  1  double,  on  each 
chain  stitch  scallop.  lOth  round  :  11  double  on 
each  chain  stitch  scallop.  11th  round :  1  double 
on  each  double  stitch  of  the  preceding  rouml. 

Then  work  the  tatted  edge  with  one  shuttle  as 
follows: — Fasten  the  thread,  no  matter  where, 
and  work  *  for  the  first  leaf  of  a  three-leaved 
pattern,  7  double,  1  purl,  4  double,  1  purl,  !! 
double  ;  join  the  stitches  into  a  circle,  and  work 
close  to  it  a  second  leaf  consisting  of  3  double, 
fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding 
leaf ;  4  double,  1  purl,  4  double,  1  purl,  3  double ; 
close  to  this  the  tliird  leaf,  consisting  of  3  double 
fastened  on  to  the  last  purl,  4  double,  1  purl,  7 
double.  After  an  interval  of  3  or  4  stitches  of 
the  last  round,  work  close  to  one  another  four 
Josephine  knots,  each  of  which  consists  of  six 
plain ;  miss  under  these  a  sutlicient  number  of 
stitches  of  the  preceding  round,  then  repeat  from 
*,  fastening,  however,  each  first  leaf  of  a  new 
pattern  on  to  the  last  leaf  of  the  round,  and  the 
last  leaf  of  the  round  on  to  the  first  leaf  of  the 
same  round.  l.astly,  work  the  wheel  inside 
the  rosette  with  very  fine  thread. 

377  and  378. 

Cravats  in  Satin  Stitch  Embroidery. 

These  cravats  are  very  elegant.  After  the 
embroidery  has  been  worked,  the  material  is  cut 
away  round  the  outlines,  as  can  be  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration.  No.  378  is  iiiiide  of  thick  brown  silk 
ribbon ;  the  leaves  of  the  br.auches  are  worked 
with  purse-silk  in  light  brown,  partly  in  satin 


378.— Cravat  in  Satin  Shtch 
Embroideet. 


377.— Cravat  in  Satin  Stitch 
Embroidery. 


379  and  380. 
Cushion  in  Net¬ 
ting  AND  White 
Embroidery. 
This  cushion  is 
very  elegant.  It 
is  made  of  blue 
glace  silk,  and  is 
covered  with  plain 
netting,  on  which 
separate  bouquets 
worked  in  white 
embroidery  are 
sewn  on  in  ap- 

Elique.  These 
ouquets  are  first 
embroidered  on 
nainsook  with  em¬ 
broidery  cotton 
in  satin  stitch, 
knotted  stitch, 
and  overcast. 

Cut  away  the 
nainsook  out¬ 
side  the  outline, 
and  sew  the  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  netted 
ground  on  the 
wrong  side  with 


stitch,  partly  in 
overcast  stitch 
and  back  stitch, 
as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration  ;  the 
berries  are  worked 
with  m  a  i  ze- 
coloured  purse- 
silk  in  satin  stitch. 
The  edge  of  the 
ribbon  is  turned 
back  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  stitched 
down  on  the  right 
side.  Cravat  No. 
377  is  worked  on 
claret -coloured 
rep  silk  ribbon; 
the  flowers  are 
embroidered  from 
illustration  with 
silk  of  the  same 
colour ;  the  sta¬ 
mens  consist  of  se¬ 
parate  silk  threads. 
At  the  end  of  each 
a  bead  is  fastened, 
as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 


380. — Cushion  in  Netting  and  White  Embroidery 
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hem  stitch.  The  netted  ground  is  worked  witli  thread 
over  a  mesh  measuring  one-fifth  of  an  inch  round. 
Our  pattern  measures  in  all  13J  inches  across ;  it  is 
filled  with  feathers.  The  sewing  on  of  the  netted 
covering  is  hidden  under  the  lace.  The  latter  consists 
of  s  strip  of  netting  2  inches  w'ide,  on  which  embroi¬ 
dered  leaves  are  sewn  on  in  applique  at  intervals  of 
2|  inches.  The  leaves  are  worked  like  those  of  No.  3T9. 
The  netted  strip  is  gathered  at  the  upper  edge. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  MAID  SERVANT. 

*‘T  IKE  master  like  man”  is  an  old  proverb,  and 
one  that  is  doubtless  as  applicable  to  the  gentler 
sex,  if  not  more  so,  in  proportion  as  woman’s  home 
influence  is  the  greater  of  the  two.  How  much  must 
the  character  of  the  mistress  influence  that  of  her 
dependant  need  not  be  said,  and  therefore  when  in 
houses  little  else  is  heard  but  complaints  of  the  deceit, 
love  of  finery,  untidyness,  and  other  failings  to  which 
the  maids  are  addicted,  the  deduction  is  obvious  if 
not  complimentary. 

A  twelvemonth  ago  a  circumstance  occurred  in  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  south  of 
England,  which,  as  it  disclosed  the  fact  of  a  number  of 
upper  servants  threatening  to  resign  their  situations  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  rump-steaks  and  mutton- 
chops  from  the  breakfast-table  of  the  servants’  hall, 
gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  notoriety  and  gossip  on 
the  topic  of  “  pampered  menials  ”  and  “  high  life  below 
stairs.”  But  if  these  things  are  not  exaggerated,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  of  the  upper  class 
of  servants — My  Lord  Duke,  Sir  ’Arry,  and  Lady  Bab — 
the  obverse  side  of  the  picture,  in  which  figure  the  more 
humble  Chloes  and  Kittys,  presents  as  striking  a  con¬ 
trast.  In  the  homes  and  kitchens  of  the  middle  classes 
in  England,  London  especially,  w'c  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  “  white  slavery  ”  is  rampant.  Have  those 
excellent  and  kind-hearted  ladies  who  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  Early  Closing  Society,  numbering, 
we  believe,  at  the  present  time  nearly  3,000  members, 
ever  had  brought  to  their  notice  the  case  of  the  poor 
drudging  maid-of-all-work  in  a  lodging-house  ?  If  it 
is  good  for  the  workmen  and  women  in  shops  and 
factories  to  have  a  limit  set  to  their  hours  of  labour — 
and  that  it  is  good  and  righteous  none  will  deny— and 
also  to  enjoy  the  incalculable  blessing  of  a  few  extra 
hours  for  rest  and  recreation  on  Saturday— it  is  surely 
still  more  so  for  the  poor  overworked  servant-girl, 
whose  toil  is  of  a  more  arduous,  exacting,  and  worrying 
nature.  How  many  of  these  labour  and  slave  in  their 
vocation  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  even  more  hours  a  day, 
rising  at  six  and  continuing  on  foot  “upstairs  and 
downstairs,”  with  but  slight  interregnums  for  hastily- 
snatched,  comfortless  meals,  often  till  past  midnight 
Of  course  with  the  maid-of-all-work,  as  with  other 
persons  and  things,  circumstances  alter  cases ;  but  as 
a  rule  a  lodging-house  servant,  even  of  the  better 
class,  resembles  the  dove  sent  from  Noah’s  ark  in  that 
she  has  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot.  The  writer 
of  this  article  can  vouch  for  a  case  imder  her  own 
immediate  cognisance  in  which  the  keeper  of  a  snug 
tenement  in  the  suburbs  of  Loudon  “does”  for  two 


sets  of  lodgers  and  one  lady  boarder — her  own 
family  of  course  included —with  the  aid  of  a  solitary 
maid-of-all-work,  up  and  afoot  early  and  late,  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  ceaseless  round  of  scrubbing,  cleaning, 
waiting  at  table— four  meals  daily  to  three  different 
sets  of  families — think  of  that.  Master  Brook !  and 
adding  to  all  these  laborious  duties  that  of  getting 
up  fine  linen.  The  predecessor  to  the  present  Pamela 
— a  neat-handed  little  Phillis  of  sixteen — now  takes  her 
rest  in  a  hosiiital,  having  left  her  place  quite  worn  out 
w'ith  service,  a  premature  old  woman,  and  suffering 
from  a  formidable  tumour  under  her  arm  occasioned  by 
the  hard  work  and  constant  lifting  of  heavy  weights, 
such  as  trays,  &c.  Mrs.  Bouncer,  as  we  will  dub  the 
energetic  maitresse  <le  la  maiion,  being  judiciously  re¬ 
solved  not  “  to  be  bothered  with  a  London  gal,”  then 
procured  a  nice  country  lass  to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties 
of  her  establishment ;  and  during  the  eight  weeks  of  her 
town  servitude  this  poor  girl,  just  eighteen  years  of 
age,  has  never  known  one  solitarj/  hour  of  recreative 
amusement — one  lull  in  the  monotonous  round  of  her 
labours,  which  are,  if  anything,  increased  rather  than 
lightened  on  the  Sabbath ;  even  on  that  sacred  day  not 
one  “  evening  out  ”  has  fallen  to  her  share  during  two 
months. 

It  is  only  by  witnessing  that  it  is  possible  to  credit 
the  amount  of  tyranny  generally  exercised  upon  those 
of  their  own  sex  by  women  who,  probably  born  in  the 
same  sphere  as  their  imfortunate  drudges,  have  by  good 
luck  or  fortune  attained  to  the  dignity  of  “missis,” 
especially  if  the  object  of  their  selfish  exaction  be  a 
“  young  girl  from  the  country,”  and  without  relatives 
or  friends  in  the  Great  Babylon.  One  of  this  class,  a 
very  superior  girl — modest,  cleanly,  industrious — told 
the  writer  not  a  month  since  that  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  making  a  noise  all  the  time  she  was  at  work,  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  house  she  was,  because  if  her  mistress 
did  not  hear  her  she  thought  she  was  doing  nothing, 
and  was  “  at  her.” 

So  far  from  complaints  being  made  of  servants,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  they  are  as  capable,  willing,  and, 
in  most  cases,  as  good-humoured  and  cheerful  as  they 
are.  We  have  looked  at  the  subject  in  a  mere  worldly 
point  of  view,  but  as  in  the  particular  case  above- 
mentioned,  and  which  is  strictly  authentic  and  un¬ 
exaggerated,  the  landlady  quoted  would  resent  being 
called  a  heathen,  yet  what  heathen  could  be  more 
utterly  careless  of  the  immortal  soul  of  the  unfriended 
being  to  whom  she  is  for  the  time  in  loco  parentis? 
The  servant-girl  has  indeed  “no  time”  to  give  to  its 
concerns  even  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  the  great  mass  of  people  are 
mere  mortals  and  not  self-denying  saints,  it  would  be 
useless  to  hope  that  Sunday  could  be  to  the  maid-of-all- 
work  what  its  name  originally  implied— a  day  of  total 
rest ;  but  a  compromise  might  be  made,  and  even  a 
maid-of-all-work  be  suffered  to  feel  that  she  was  not  a 
mere  machine  from  which  the  utmost  amount  of  labour 
that  could  be  got  consistent  with  the  bare  preservation 
of  life — we  say  nothing  of  the  ruining  of  constitutions — 
was  to  be  extracted.  It  has  been  aflirmed  that  one-half 
if  not  two-thirds  of  Bedlam  is  peopled  with  governesses. 
We  do  not  think  it  would  be  far  wrong  to  add  to  this 
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statement  that  a  yaat  portion  of  the  sick  and  suffering 
inmates  of  our  hospitals  consists  of  poor,  weary,  worn 
maids-of-all-work.  There  is  actually  a  form  of  disease 
peculiar  to  this  class  of  the  community,  who  may  justly 
be  said  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
in  particular  that  painful  and  distressing  tumour  known 
as  the  “  housemaid’s  knee.” 

There  never,  we  think,  was  a  wider  and  nobler  field 
of  action  opening  for  Englishwomen  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  one  in  which  they  may  exercise  their 
minds,  their  intellects,  and,  above  all,  their  hearts,  and 
that  without  even  hoping  for  the  passing  of  the  bill  to 
establish  “  women’s  rights,”  donning  the  forensic  wig, 
or  usurping  (as  some  consider  it)  medical  functions. 
The  movement  has  been  well  and  wisely  begun  by  the 
“Ladies’  Early  Closing  Association,”  which  held  its 
first  great  meeting  at  Stafford  House  the  begiiiiiing  of 
last  month.  Let  it  only,  if  possible,  in  time  extend  its 
influence,  so  ably  and  judiciously  exerted  in  the  interest 
of  the  toilers  in  shops  and  workrooms,  in  behalf  a  class 
generally  as  deserving  and  still  more  suffering. 

That  the  maid-of-all-work  is  not  a  faultless  being  is 
pretty  certain.  Her  strong  taste  for  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  most  highly-seasoned  style  is  perhaps  more 
of  a  foible  than  a  fault.  Capitally  has  it  been  satirised 
by  clever  Mrs.  German  Reed  in  the  person  of  Pamela, 
the  lodging-house  maid-of-all-work,  in  The  Rival  Com¬ 
posers.  She  is  also  a  little  too  prone  to  set  up  a  third- 
rate  imitation  of  the  “  last  new  thing  in  dress”  which 
she  may  have  observed  admiringly  on  the  person  of 
her  mistress,  but  then  probably  poor  Betty  has  never 
been  on  the  Continent,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  how  much  more  appropriate  and  at  the  same 
time  becoming  are  the  pretty,  simple  co.'itumcs  de  pay- 
sannes  still  in  vogue  among  the  Maries  and  Fitines, 
the  soubrettes  and  bonnes,  of  Franco  and  Germany ;  but, 
with  all  her  failings,  many  of  us  are  more  indebted  to 
her  for  our  every-day  comforts,  those  innumerable 
“trifles,”  light  as  air,  but  which  “make  the  sum  of 
human  things,”  than  we  often  care  to  acknowledge ;  and 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible  as  for  the  race  to  be 
“swept  away,”  as  Lord  Lytton  suggests  of  the  “  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ”  in  his  Lady  of  Lyons, 
“  The  proud  would  (then)  feel 
What  the  world  would  be  without  them.” 

Tlic  good  old  proverb  about  “  All  work  and  no  play  ” 
making  “Jack  a  dull  boy  ”  is  just  as  applicable  to  Jill, 
and  while  we  would  with  all  our  hearts  agree,  and  with 
all  our  means  and  self-sacrifice  contribute,  to  giving 
the  shopman  and  the  shopwoman  the  Saturday  half¬ 
holiday  in  addition  to  their  “  Sunday  out,”  wo  would 
endeavour  to  procure  a  little  occasional  recreation,  and 
some  slight  lessening  of  the  hours  of  toil,  for  the  weary, 
drudging  maid-of-all-work. 

A  Great  Pianest  and  Composer. — The  works  of  the 
Chevalier  Antoine  de  Kontski  are  not  much  known 
in  this  kingdom.  Throughout  Germany,  in  Russia, 
and  in  France  his  reputation  is  enormous  and  well 
deserved.  His  Reveil  da  Lion  was  sung  in  chorus  by 
the  victorious  Prussians  at  Kbniggratz,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere 
in  England  he  has  met  with  most  unqualified  approval. 


A  YOUNG  LADY’S  NOVEL. 

ll^l'EA  CULPA  is  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  by  Miss 
Perrier.  It  is  a  succession  of  incidents  svovcii 
into  a  story,  is  not  uninteresting,  has  about  it  a  certain 
amount  of  originality,  and  there  are  here  and  there 
some  ably-written  passages  which  are  really  natural. 

Mr.  Louis  Armour  is  a  singular  compound,  and  not, 
let  us  hope,  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  literary  man. 
Miss  Margaret  Hatton  is  a  quiet,  patient,  self-contained 
heroine,  who  deserves  a  better  fate  than  is  allotted  to 
her.  George  Lennox  is  a  thoroughly  good-hearted 
fellow,  who,  like  Margaret,  is  worthy  of  better  treat¬ 
ment  than  he  receives.  These  three  personages  are  the 
principal  characters  in  the  group,  and  they  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  drawn  and  consistently  worked.  Love  is,  of 
course,  the  master  spirit,  and  the  old  teaching  is  im¬ 
pressed  upon  us  that  love  may  turn  to  the  bitterest 
hatred.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  we  abominate 
this  ]Mr.  Louis  Armour.  He  begins  by  exhibiting  his 
intellectual  greatness  by  insufferable  rudeness  at  a 
commonplace  party ;  he  ventilates  his  egotism  at  the 
cost  of  the  other  guests  for  the  especial  delectation  of 
a  young  lady  suffering  from  the  cacoethes  scribendi ;  he 
gratifies  her  vanity  by  an  introduction  to  the  editor  of 
a  first-class  magazine,  who  is  all  courtesy,  and  accepts 
the  manuscripts  offered  by  the  novice  ;  he  thrusts  him¬ 
self  into  her  society,  is  rude  and  overbearing,  wins  her 
heart,  and  the  promise  of  her  hand ;  then,  to  suit  his 
own  plans  and  social  advancement,  suggests  a  long 
delay  or  a  private  marriage,  and,  not  finding  the  lady 
so  submissive  as  he  desires,  is  simply  abusive,  employing 
language  for  which  any  male  relative  of  the  lady's 
would  be  more  than  warranted  in  kicking  him  from 
here  to  there.  All  that  follows  is  of  the  same  stamp. 
There  is  a  sensational  scene  in  a  railway-carriage,  a 
trial  for  attempted  murder,  and  in  whatever  position 
Mr.  Armour  appears  he  is  self-assertive,  insolent,  a 
compound  of  bombast  and  unmitigated  selfishness.  He 
is  a  sinner,  and  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  and  there  is 
very  little  of  sympathy  or  compassion  to  be  felt  for  him. 

Margaret’s  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  is  a  pretty 
picture,  although  one  cannot  help  regretting  it  should 
all  be  done  for  a  man  like  Louis  Armour.  Heroines 
do  strange  things  in  books,  and  in  this  instance  Klar- 
garet  commits  perjury  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
thereby  completely  “bothers”  the  prosecution.  One 
feels  sorrow  for  the  poor  girl  all  through  the  story. 

For  George  Lennox — upright,  honest,  manly — we 
cannot  help  feeling  admiration.  He  is  a  noble  charac¬ 
ter,  and  very  well  drawn. 

The  minor  characters  in  the  story  are  all  distinctly 
marked.  Mr.  Danvers,  full  of  social  gossip,  and  doing 
mischief  with  liis  love  of  talk  ;  Ursula,  proud,  schem¬ 
ing,  and  selfish ;  Armour’s  uncle,  struggling  with  gout 
and  dyspepsia,  but  still  clinging  to  the  honours  of  an 
M.P.-sbip ;  Mason,  the  English  servant,  faithful  and 
considerate ;  and,  above  all  Mrs.  Fogarty,  arc  all 
capital  as  character  sketches.  The  story  of  Little 
Biddy,  as  related  by  Mrs.  Fogarty,  is  e.xceedingly  well 
told,  and  there  are  some  pleasing  episodes  of  child 
life  that  deserve  special  attention.  Altogether  the 
book  is  entertaining  and  will  repay  perusal. 


381.— Card  with  Hairpin. 


381  to  384. — Different  Bows. 

No.  382.  Bow  for  headdresses.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  bow  half-size.  It  consists 
of  Vandykes  of  satin  ribbon  forming  a 
rosette,  arranged  on  a  round  piece  of  stiff 
net,  as  has  l^en  often  explained.  In  the 
centre  of  the  rosette  fasten  a  jet  button.  The 
bow  is  completed  by  long  and  short  ends. 


382.— Bow  FOR  Headdress. 


383.— Bow  FOR  Headdress. 


On  the  wrong  side  of 
the  rosette  fasten  a 
round  piece  of  card¬ 
board  covered  with  silk, 
through  which  a  hair¬ 
pin  is  to  be  drawn  (see 
No.  381),  by  means  of 
which  the  bow  is  fas¬ 
tened  in  the  hair ;  the 
lappets  must  be  turned 
bacKwards,  and  not 
stand  up. 

No.  383.  Bow  for  the 
hair,  it  consists  of  a  ro¬ 
sette  (seen  half  full  size 
in  illustration)  of  satin 
ribbon  1  inch  wide,  sewn 
on  a  round  piece  of  stiff 
net  measuring  1 ;  inches 
across,  so  as  to  form 
small  irregular  loops; 
it  is  completed  by  3 
loops  and  2  lappets 
formed  below  the  ro¬ 
sette,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  A  piece 
of  cardboard  and  hair¬ 
pin  are  fastened  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ro¬ 
sette,  as  above  ex¬ 
plained. 

No.  384.  Bow  for 
ornamenting  bodices, 
fichus,  &c.,  or  for  the 


886. — Corselet  Bodice  (Front). 


hair.  It  is  made  of 
mauve  satin  ribbon  Ij 
inches  wide,  4J  inches 
long ;  edge  it  ail  round 
with  lace  two-fifths  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  make 
3  box  pleats  along  the 
middle  of  the  ribbon. 
A  satin  knot,  arranged 
in  the  manner  seen  in 
illustration,  is  fastened 
in  the  middle.  If  the 
bow  is  to  be  worn  in 
the  hair,  fasten  on  the 
wrong  side  a  piece  of 
cardboard  with  hair¬ 
pin,  as  for  the  other 
rosettes. 

385  to  388. 

Corselet  Bodices. 

385  and  38G.  Corse¬ 
let  bodice  of  pink  silk 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart  both  in  front  and 
behind.  It  is  trimmed 
with  a  pinked -out 
ruche  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  and  bows  of 
ribbon  in  front  and  on 
the  shoulders.  High 
tucked  muslin  bodice 
with  coat  sleeves,  edged 
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round  the  neck  and  wrists  with 
Valenciennes  lace. 

387  and  388.  Square  corselet  bo¬ 
dice  of  grey  silk,  trimmed  with  tabs 
of  blue  silk  edged  with  fringe. 
Sash  of  wide  blue  ribbon.  High 
bodice  of  white  muslin,  arranged  in 
small  puffings  divided  by  lace  in¬ 
sertion. 


placed  in  a  tube,  and  a  handle 
being  turned,  a  set  of  knives  is  set 
in  motion,  and  the  cucumber,  carrot, 
or  what  not  is  reduced  to  line  slices 
of  perfect  regularity  and  neatness. 
By  a  slight  alteration  of  the  knives, 
thin  or  thick  slices  can  be  cut.  This 
extremely  useful  little  machine  is 
a  real  boon  to  small  and  large 
households,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  study 
true  economy  —  the  economy  of 
time. 


New  Scent  Bottles. 

We  beg  to  draw  our  readers’  at¬ 
tention  to  the  pretty  scent-bottles 


384. — Bow  FOR  IIeaddue-ss  ok 
Bodice. 


Vec.etable  Slicer. 

At  this  season,  when  cu 
cumbers  are  in  daily  force,  and 
when  Julienne  soup  is  de  ri- 
ffueur,  w'e  heartily  welcome 
a  little  machine  for  slicing 
vegetables.  It  is  patented  by 
Messrs.  AVhight  and  Mann, 
High  Ilolborn,  and  is  called 
“The  Vegetable  and  Cucum¬ 
ber  Slicer.”  J’he  action  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  the  vegetable 
to  be  operated  upon  being 


388. — Square  Corselet  Bodice  (Back). 


386. — Corselet  Bodice  (Back). 


Youno’s  Arnic.\ted  Plalster. 
“Prevention  is  better  than  cure”  is 
an  old  saying,  but  we  have  never  heard 
of  cure  being  prevention  itself,  and 
yet  this  is  true  of  a  cure  for  corns  re¬ 
cently  brought  under  public  notice, 
“  Young's  Arnicated  Plaisters,”  which 
not  only  cure  the  corn,  but  prevent  its 
recurrence,  soothing  pain,  allaying  in- 
tlammation,  and  removing  by  mechani¬ 
cal  means  all 
pressure  on 
the  corn  it¬ 
self,  thereby 
speedily  ef- 
fecting  a  cure 
"  "  of  one  of  the 

a  plagues  of 

n  u  m  a  n  i  ty. 
The  pressure 
being  re¬ 
moved,  fresh 
corns  are  pre- 
r  vented,  and 

I  the  poor 

I  suffering  foot 

I  released,  even 

in  tolerably 
.  tight  boots, 

from  the  fric- 
tion  which 
ji  has  originally 

occasioned 

_ ;  ,  the  torment. 

"  This  plaister 

fe'  V ■— zrr:, can  be  had  of 
all  respect¬ 
able  chemists. 


introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis.  The 
bottles  are  made  with  a  pretty  top, 
which  unscrews  and  discloses  an 
inner  cover  pierced  with  fine  holes 
like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  By 
the  means  of  this  a  fine  shower  of 
scent  is  cast  upon  the  handkerchief 
instead  of  the  usual  deluge  from  the 
ordinary  Jiacon.  AVith  these  new 
sprinkling- 
top  bottles  a 
lady  can  per- 

fume  her  ' 

nwuchoir  in  V 

the  most  dc- 

licate  gloves  , 

without  any  ''  l  '  ! 

fear  of  stain-  'j'?  !  -  j 

ingthem,  and  j  ^  '  1 

the  advan-  \ 

tage  of  this  V, ^ 

botUe  in 

fash  ion  a  b  le  ^  1 ... 

scents. 


387. — Square  Corselet  Bodice. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PAHENCE 
CAERHYDON,  OF  GUALAIARA. 

BY  THE  ACTHOR  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-\VIXK.” 

Journal  Continued. 

CTOBER  28th.  Letty  came  home  last  night  in 
high  spirits.  She  was  so  full  of  talk  and  glee  that 
I  quite  wondered  at  her,  for  mostly,  when  at  home, 
unless  we  have  company,  she  is  silent,  and  complains 
of  the  megrims  or  the  vapours.  Rut  yesterday  evening 
her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  sudden 
laughter  pealed  often  from  her  lips.  I  mislike  sucli 
fevi-rish  gaiety  myself,  and  so  seemingly  does  Aliss 
Philippa,  for  she  sat  very  glum  and  quiet  hy  the  win¬ 
dow,  looking  out  upon  the  dim  lights  in  the  empty 
street ;  but  Tristram  was  pleased  and  merry,  and  I  saw 
him  look  at  bis  beautiful  wife  with  eyes  in  whieh  there 
shone  a  tender  aud  loving  light. 

Ah !  how  easily  she  might  make  him  happy  if  she 
would ! 

»  «  *  « 

Great  Heavens!  what  is  this  Miss  Philijipa  tells  me? 
Nora  at  Bristol!  Nora  in  prison — condemned  to  a 
dreadful  and  shameful  punishment !  Oh,  God !  grant 
me  strength  and  courage  to  go  to  her  aid!  Grant  me 
power  to  rescue  her !  I  am  well-nigh  mad  with  the 
torture  of  my  thoughts.  1  have  sent  for  a  chaise.  I 
must  go  to  Bristol  alone.  I  must  and  will  save  her ! 

Letty  is  a  cruel,  a  vindictive  woman.  I  hate  her. 
I  am  full  of  disgust  aud  anger.  I  will  never  be  her 
friend  again. 

'Phis  morning,  the  moment  she  h.ad  gone  shopping. 
Miss  Philippa  came  to  me  with  the  same  sober  face  she 
wore  yesterday.  And  she  put  a  letter  on  the  table 
before  me. 

“ 'Phere,  my  love,”  she  said,  “  read  that!  I  tell  you 
nothing,  mind.  Not  one  single  word  have  you  heard 
from  me.  I  know  better  than  to  presume  to  have  honest 
feelings,  or  to  speak  out  indignantly,  even  if  my  blood 
is  boiling.  Let  it  boil — that's  what  I  say!  It  will  cool 
down  in  time,  and  if  there’s  nothing  said  during  the 
boiling,  why  there's  no  harm  done — to  myself  I  mean. 
I  know  that’s  selfish,  but  I’m  obliged  to  be  selfish. 
People  who  live  in  other  people’s  houses  can’t  be  mag¬ 
nanimous.” 

Meanwhile,  reading  the  letter,  I  had  grown  white 
with  amazement  and  sorrow.  It  was  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Bristol,  and  it  was  addressed  to  Letty : — 

“  Honoured  madam,”  he  said,  “a  wench  calling  her¬ 
self  Nora  Alaynard,  now  lying  in  jail  in  this  city,  under 
charge  of  rioting  in  the  streets  with  vaggabonds  and 
loose  caracters,  has  named  you  to  me,  aud  deklare d  you 
know  her,  and  will  speak  for  her  at  her  trial.  ^ladam, 
if  you  can  say  anything  in  her  favourc,  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  send  me  word ;  for  if  she  be  truly  an  honest 
servant  of  yours,  I  will  gladly  endevvor  to  procure  her 
discharge,  being  always  angshius  to  oblige  a  lady  of 
your  quality. 

‘‘P.S.— 'Phe  bench  sits  to-morrow,  therefore  I  pray 
of  yOur  ladyship  to  lose  no  time.  And  I  am, 

“  Your  ladyship's  humble  servant  to  command, 
“  'PlIOMAS  S.MALCOMBE.” 


Putting  down  the  ignorant  time-serving  justice’s 
letter,  I  gazed  at  Miss  Phiiipiia  eagerly,  but  she  would 
not  open  her  lips. 

“  No,  my  love,”  she  said  at  last,  “  it  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  tell  you  anything.  You  can  put  two  and  two 
together  as  well  as  anybody  I  ever  saw.  Put  them 
together  now,  and  consider  that  the  sum  total  is  some¬ 
thing  uglier  aud  ghastlier  than  any  result  you  ever 
looked  at  yet.  'Phen,  if  you  want  to  do  a  good  action, 
order  a  chaise  and  go  to  Bristol.  'Phei'e  is  time  j  et  if 
you  drive  like  the  wind.  You  can  venture  to  do  a  good 
action  ;  you’ve  got  an  independent  income.  As  for  mo, 
I  can  hardly  dare  lift  my  head  from  under  the  harrow. 
Do  I  begin  to  look  like  a  toad  ?  I  know  I  have  had 
the  figure  of  one  a  long  time.  Give  me  the  letter,  aud 
I’ll  put  it  back  on  Ix'tty’s  mantel-shelf.” 

“  Oh,  Aliss  Philippa !”  I  cried,  “  why  not  have  told 
me  of  this  last  night  ?” 

“  I  have  told  you  nothing,”  she  returned ;  “  I  have 
only  put  a  letter  on  your  table.  It  was  not  in  my  hands 
last  night,  and  if  it  had  been  I  would  not  have  given  it 
to  you.  I  would  not  have  it  on  my  conscience  to  send 
you  on  a  journey  by  night,  to  be  mmxJered  by  highway¬ 
men  for  the  sake  of  a  little  hussy  like  Nora.  No,  not 
if  they  strip  the  flesh  from  her  bones.” 

Her  words  made  me  shiver.  I  sent  for  a  chaise 
instantly,  and  have  ordered  it  to  wait  for  me  behind  our 
garden  wall,  that  Letty,  if  she  comes  home,  may  not  see 
me  depart. 

As  I  sit  here  dressed  awaiting  its  arrival,  I  wonder 
within  myself  in  what  visible  shape  the  horror  I  have 
at  my  heart  will  show  itself  to  my  eyes  at  Bristol. 

The  New  Inn,  October  30th.  Oh  I  not  like  this! 
I  never  thought  to  see  so  hideous,  so  dreadful  a  sight 
as  this !  I  have  been  so  ill  that  yesterday  the  doctors 
bled  me,  and,  as  I  lay  in  bed  fevered  and  faint,  I  saw 
always  before  my  shrinking  eyes  the  same  dreadful, 
ghastly  spectacle. 

I  will  try  to  tell  it.  Yesterday,  when  I  entered 
Bristol,  I  drove  straight  to  Justice  Smalcombe’s  man¬ 
sion,  but  he  was  away  at  the  court,  his  people  said, 
and  would  not  leave  it  till  three  o’clock.  So  I  drove 
on  to  the  Hall,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  praying  him  to 
grant  me  a  moment’s  interview  on  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance.  He  came  out  to  me  at  once — a  pompous,  thick¬ 
set  man,  with  a  big  neck  and  cruel  purple  face,  and 
eyes  having  a  fiery  gleam  springing  to  them  at  sudden 
times.  My  heart  sank  when  I  saw  him. 

“  Sir,”  I  said,  “  there  is  a  poor  prisoner  in  gaol  here, 
whom  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  pardon  and  set  free. 
She  is  but  a  silly  country  wench.  I  cannot  think  she 
hath  done  much  harm.  If  you  will  let  her  go,  I  promise 
you  I  will  see  her  safe  out  of  the  city.  I  will  send  her 
home  to  her  father  and  mother,  who  are  poor,  honest 
people,  long  grieved  for  her.  Her  name,  sir,  is  Nora 
Maynard.” 

His  face  changed  instantly  as  I  said  this,  growing 
red  and  angry,  and  his  small  eyes  flashed. 

“'Phe  woman  was  tried  the  day  bevore  yesterday, 
madam,”  he  said  in  a  sharp  way.  “And  a  lady  of 
quality,  who  came  auver  from  Bath  purposely  to  zee 
me,  azzured  me  she  was  a  very  worthless  hussy,  well 
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dfzarviii’  the  zharpest  zentence  the  jizticea  could  inflict. 
She  told  me  the  wench  had  led  away  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  rank  and  worth  greatly  to  dizgrace  hisself  for 
her  zake,  and  his  family  would  be  glad  to  hear  she  had 
met  with  her  dezartu." 

A  mist  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  ray  face 
grow  white  and  my  lips  tremble. 

“I  know  naught  of  that,  sir,”  I  said.  “The  poor 
creature  left  her  home  to  marry  a  soldier,  and  I  fear 
her  husband  has  deserted  her,  or - ” 

“Her  huzband!”  interrupted  the  justice,  and  his 
thick,  coarse  lips  curled  in  scorn.  “Such  women  as 
she  don’t  trouble  no  church  for  a  huzband.” 

Then  he  gave  her  a  name  that  brought  the  blood  to 
my  cheeks  in  a  nish  of  fire. 

“AVhat  can  I  do  for  herV”  I  cried,  wringing  my 
hands  together. 

“  Nothing,”  replied  the  justice.  “  I  think  it  a  zhame 
a  young  lady  like  you  should  trouble  herzelf  about  a 
mere  draggletail — a  low  creature  from  the  zlums  of 
Bristol.” 

“  That  is  not  the  fact,”  I  retorted  angrily.  “  She  is 
the  daughter  of  respectable  parents.  I  cannot  tell  how 
she  came  to  this  dreadful  town !” 

“She  came  in  a  zhip  from  Boston,”  ho  rctnnied, 
“  she  and  a  dozen  other  drabs — mostly  Irish — zoldiers’ 
wives.  And  thim  riots  and  rowdies  have  been  a 
nuisance  to  orderly  people.” 

“  Oh,  let  me  take  her  home,”  I  pleaded.  “  Let  mo 
take  her  back  to  her  mother  in  Cornwall.” 

“Impossible!”  said  Mr.  Smalcombe,  turning  his 
back  on  me.  “  The  bench  have  zentcnced  her  to  zix 
months  in  prison,  with — with  a  taste  of  zumthin’  else 
bezides.  There,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  had  better 
zay  no  more.  Doan’t  ’ee  titch  pitch  if  you  can  help  it. 
Sir  John  Mallivery’s  daughter  warned  me  you  might 
try  to  intervere  with  the  course  of  justice,  and  she 
zaid,  too,  it  would  be  well  for  you  if  I  refused  to  tell 
’ee  anything  at  all  about  this  brazen  wench.” 

O  Letty !  Letty !  how  hard  and  cruel  you  are  I 

“  Six  months  in  prison  I”  I  said,  aghast.  “  Oh,  sir, 
what  has  this  poor  creature  done  to  merit  such  a 
sentence?” 

Then  he  turned  upon  me  a  red,  luring  face,  and, 
pinching  my  cheek  with  his  hot,  coarse  fingers,  he 
uttered  words  so  insolent  and  dreadful  that  I  fled  from 
him  with  tears  of  indignation  rising  to  my  eyes. 

“And  docs  the  law  let  such  men  as  these  judge 
women?”  I  asked  myself,  as  I  sank  back  weeping  in 
my  chair.  “  Low  as  Nora  may  have  fallen,  he  is  lower 
still.  My  soul  shivers  at  him.  Knowing  nothing  of  him 
till  these  last  sad  minutes,  I  yet  feel  that  a  poor  dumb 
beast  of  burden  is  a  higher,  nobler  creature  than  he.” 

And  the  cheek  he  had  touched  burned  witii  a  great 
red  spot  of  shame,  as  I  washed  it  with  angry  tears. 

I  drove  back  to  this  inn,  and  while  I  was  writing  a 
letter  to  another  justice,  whose  name  the  landlady  had 
given  me,  I  heard  a  tumult  in  the  street  which  drew 
me  to  the  window. 

Then  I  saw — O  God ! — I  saw  Nora ! — her  hands  tied 
to  the  railing  of  a  cart,  and  on  either  side  of  her  two 
men,  armed  with  hideous  whips.  She  was  dry-eyed, 
but  horrible  sobs  broke  from  her  parched  lips ;  her  face 


was  ghastly  white  and  distorted ;  her  eyeballs  glaring. 
I  saw  this  in  a  flash— in  an  instant.  I  saw,  too,  hold¬ 
ing  by  the  cart  in  a  clutch  of  agony,  poor  old  Lady 
Lily,  with  a  look  upon  her  face  that  will  haunt  me  to 
my  dying  day.  Then  the  crowd  hid  her  from  my  view. 
But  1  could  see  Nora  still,  for  the  mob  stood  back  from 
her,  and  while  I  looked,  with  all  the  blood  gathering 
about  my  heart,  the  cart  stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
and  the  wretched  creature  fastened  to  it  fell  upon  her 
knees.  But  tlie  gaoler  by  lier  side  laid  a  rough  grasp 
upon  her  bare  arm,  and  hfted  her  to  her  trembling 
feet. 

“  Stand  aside  I”  he  cried  in  a  gruff  voice,  and  the  crowd 
parted  hastily.  Then  I  saw  him  lift  his  strong  hand  in 
the  air,  but  as  the  lash  struck  the  quivering  flesh,  and 
a  shrill  and  dreadful  shriek  burst  from  Nora’s  lips, 
mine  echoed  it,  and  I  fell  to  the  floor,  and  fainted  dead 
away  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  life. 

When  I  woke  again  the  street  was  quiet,  and  I  was 
laid  upon  the  sofa,  with  the  landlady  sitting  by  me, 
and  a  doctor’s  hand  upon  my  wrist. 

“Is  she  dead?”  I  cried,  starting  up.  “  Have  they 
killed  her?”  Then  I  burst  into  bitter  weeping,  and 
sobbed  as  though  my  heart  w'ould  break  with  the 
anguish  laid  upon  it. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  asked  the  doctor.  “  What 
has  frightened  her  ?” 

“  Oh,  the  justice  has  whipped  another  poor  wench 
at  the  cart’s-tail,  and  I  think  the  sight  scared  her,”  said 
the  landlady.  “  We  found  her  fallen  by  the  window.” 

“  ily  dear  child,”  said  the  doctor  in  a  soothing  voice, 
“  you  surely  won’t  sob  your  heart  out  because  a  wicked 
hussy  gets  what  she  deserves?  Come,  come,  cheer  up ! 
It  served  her  right,  you  know.” 

“No,  no!”  I  cried  piteously.  “The  man  who 
allured  her  from  her  quiet  home  is  more  worthy  of 
stripes  than  she.” 

“  You  speak  God’s  truth,”  said  the  landlady,  turning 
sharply  on  the  doctor.  “Served  her  right,  indeed! 
How  do  you  know  that  ?  But  the  meu  make  the  laws, 
and  so  long  as  they’ve  got  the  making  of  ’em  all  their 
own  way,  so  long  will  the  women’s  backs  bear  their 
own  sins  and  the  men’s  too.  I  tell  ’ee  what  it  is, 
there’s  plenty  in  this  town  who  ought  to  be  put  in  that 
maid’s  place  this  day.  And  if  I  had  my  way,  the  whip 
shoidd  fall  on  old  Justice  Smalcombe  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  and  pretty  hard,  too.” 

Apparently  relieved  by  this  outbreak,  the  good 
woman  wiped  her  forehead,  and  told  her  husband,  who 
was  standing  meekly  at  the  door,  to  go  about  his 
business,  for  he  wasn’t  wanted  there. 

“  Justice,  indeed !”  she  muttered  to  herself.  “  It  is 
a  fine  one-sided  affair,  the  justice  the  meu  give  us. 
It’s  a  full  pannier  on  one  side  of  the  ass  and  nothing  at 
all  on  the  other.  But  what’s  the  good  of  minding  the 
men,  or  the  laws  they  make  either?  If  a  woman 
worrited  herself  about  the  humbug  talked  over  her, 
and  the  laws  made  about  her,  she’d  pretty  soon  go 
mad.  Let  ’em  fix  what  laws  they  like  outside  the 
house,  I  mean  to  be  mistress  in  it,  that’s  my  law.  Do 
you  feel  better,  my  pretty  dear  ?” 

But  I  could  not  answer  her,  for  the  rumble  of  a  cart 
in  the  street,  and  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  told  me  the 
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dreadful  procession  was  passing  back  to  the  gaol,  and 
with  a  wild  cry,  which  I  could  not  hold  down,  I 
fainted  again. 

November  2nd.  I  have  seen  Nora.  I  visited  her 
yesterday  in  prison,  and  again  to-day.  Oh,  what  a 
terrible  spectacle  I  siiw!  what  a  hideous,  ghastly  sight! 
The  gaol  is  a  foul  place,  full  of  squalor,  rags,  infamy, 
and  ruin.  1  scarce  had  courage  to  enter  it. 

Nora  was  lying  on  some  straw,  with  a  coarse  blanket 
thrown  over  her.  I  dare  not  set  down  in  writing  the 
full  horror  of  her  condition.  Slie  showed  me  her  arms 
all  bruised  and  marked  with  purple  weals,  and  her 
hands  swelled  and  useless  with  the  cords  being  bound 
so  tightly  round  her  wrists. 

“This  is  what  he  has  brought  mo  to!”  she  said 
passionately.  “  The  smooth-tongued,  false  viUain !” 

I  tried  to  think  she  was  speaking  of  Maynard,  her 
husband.  I  strove  hard  to  deceive  myself,  but  the 
day  of  my  blindness  was  over,  and  I  did  not  really 
cheat  iny  heart  a  moment. 

“Why  did  you  trust  him? — why  marry  him,  Nora?” 

I  asked. 

“  Marry  him  !”  she  answered.  “  He  lied  when  ho 
talked  of  marriage  to  me,  and  said  a  poor  girl  would 
make  a  better  wife  than  a  rich  lady.  He  never  meant 
me  anything  but  wrong  and  misery.  I  hate  him  !  I 
hate  him !  I  wish  I  had  his  heart  between  my  teeth !” 

“Nora!  Nora!”  I  cried,  “of  whom  are  you 
speaking?” 

“  Of  Humphrey  Fulke,”  she  said,  clenching  her  poor 
swelled  hand.  “  lie  is  the  man  who  has  laid  these 
marks  upon  me.  These  are  his  kisses — look !” 

And  suddenly  she  flung  the  blanket  from  her 
shoulders,  and  a  faint  sickness  seized  me,  mercifully 
blinding  my  eyes  to  the  horror  they  gazed  on. 

“  That’s  flesh,  you  know,”  said  Nora,  “  and  it  feels. 
Think  of  it  when  you  kiss  Alan  Fulke  again!  Ah! 
shut  it  out  of  your  eyes  now  with  your  hand,  but  it 
will  come  between  him  and  you — thank  God!  it  will 
come — even  when  liis  lips  are  sweet  to  you,  and  his 
love-babble  is  in  your  ear.” 

I  was  ghastly  white  and  faint,  but  I  heard  her  still, 
though  her  voice  sounded  to  me  like  a  whisper  far 
away,  and  it  seemed,  too,  like  the  voice  I  had  heard  | 
long  ago  in  my  soul,  when  I  would  not  listen  to  it.  I 
listened  now,  and  my  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 

“  Nora,”  I  said,  “  Mr.  Fulke  is  nothing  to  me  now. 
If  there  still  lingered  in  my  heart  some  faint  shadow 
of  the  old  love,  it  vanished  the  moment  I  saw  you. 
No  kiss  of  his  shall  ever  touch  my  cheek  again.” 

A  fierce  light  flashed  into  her  hollow  eyes. 

“  Is  that  true  ?”  she  cried.  “  Then  if  I  have  made 
you  hate  him,  I  am  avenged.  They  may  cut  the  flesh 
from  my  bones  in  strips  now,  I’ll  never  shriek  again.” 

“ Oh,  Nora!”  I  said,  “ do  not  talk  so  dreadfully.” 
“Ah!  it  is  too  dreadful  to  talk  of,”  she  answered 
feverishly;  “but  what  man  among  them  all  has 
thought  it  too  dreadful  for  me  to  suffer  ?  1  hate  all 
men!  I  do!  I  do!”  jVnd  her  voice  rose  fiercely. 
“  I  hate  them  all !  They  are  hypocrites  and  liars.” 

“  Oh,  hush,  Nora,  I  entreat  you !”  I  whispered,  as  I 
leant  over  her,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 


“  Hush  !  Why  should  I  hush  ?”  she  cried.  “  Am  I 
to  be  silent  because  I  am  a  woman  ?  a  poor,  outcast, 
beaten  woman?  Is  the  man  that  ruined  me  better 
than  I?  or  the  man  that  sentenced  me?  or  the  man 
that  tortured  me?  or  the  other  men  standing  by,  who 
counted  my  agony  a  sport?  I  tell  you  no.  Miss 
Patience.  No!  no!  no!  But  all  the  world,  the 
genteel  world,  cries  out  to  us,  ‘  Be  silent,  you  wretches !’ 
and  we  are  silent.  If  women  like  me  told  the  truth, 
men  would  gag  us.” 

Two  burning  spots  of  red  sprang  to  her  haggard 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  a  fierce  fire.  As  for 
me,  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  prayed, 
trembling.  Till  lately  I  had  thought  the  earth  so  good 
and  fair  that  I  had  feared  nothing  in  it,  but  now  I 
began  to  be  afraid,  and  I  felt  that  henceforth  I  should 
walk  sorrowfully,  and  evil  would  be  hidden  from  me  no 
more. 

Wishing  to  take  her  thoughts  from  her  own  misery, 

I  spoke  to  her  of  her  mother. 

“AVhere  is  she,  Nora?”  I  said. 

“  She  is  lying  sick  at  her  poor  lodgings,”  said  Nora 
in  a  softened  voice.  “  Oh,  Miss  Patience,  how  foolish 
and  wicked  I  have  been !  I  have  killed  her.  But 
don’t  think  it  is  all  my  fault.  You  know  him — you 
know  how  gallant,  how  gay,  how  handsome  and  w'icked 
he  is!  And  so  recklessly,  merrily  selfish,  that  the 
sorrow  and  death  of  others  is  but  sport  to  him.” 

“I  know  it  all,”  I  answered.  “Do  not  speak  of 
him.” 

“Yes,  yes;  let  me  tell  the  truth.  You  remember 
the  day  we  went  to  the  Logan,  Miss  Patience?  AVell, 
it  was  then  it  began;  we  came  home  together  with 
that  drunken  Gloten,  and  he  whispered  love-speeches 
to  me  as  the  drunkard  slept.  Ah !  I  was  so  flattered, 
so  pleased,  so  happy!  And  afterwards,  when  he 
changed  to  me,  perhaps  repenting  a  little,  I  hated  you, 
and  I  hated  my  mistress  too.  She  was  his  first  love — 
he  has  told  mo  that - 

“  Stop !”  I  cried,  as  my  cheeks  flamed  scarlet.  “  I 
will  not  hear  a  word  against  my  brother’s  wife.  How 
could  he  be  such  a  villain  as  to  speak  of  his  cousin  to 
you  ?” 

Nora  looked  angrily  at  me  for  a  moment. 

“  He  has  talked  of  you  too,”  she  said  sulkily.  Then 
glancing  up  at  my  face,  she  added,  “No,  I'll  tell  the 
truth — he  has  only  spoken  praises  of  you.  He  said  you 
were  brave  as  an  eagle  and  innocent  as  a  dove,  and 
you  were  the  sole  and  only  woman  in  the  world  who 
could  make  him  happy  enough  to  be  good.” 

A  week  ago  I  might  have  wept  at  this,  but  now  my 
eyes  were  dry  and  scornful.  Nora  saw  the  look  of 
sorrowful  contempt  upon  my  face,  and  laughed  out 
suddenly. 

“  lie’ll  feel  that  when  he  secs  it,”  she  said.  “  lie 
never  thought  you  and  I  would  meet  face  to  face.  He 
thinks  me  safe  in  Carolina.  lie  swore  there  was  black 
blood  in  me,  and  he  sold  me  to  a  planter  for  a  slave.” 

“No!  no!  do  not  say  that!”  I  cried. 

“It  is  as  true  as  that  I  lie  here  bleeding  and  beaten 
like  a  hound,”  said  Nora,  clenching  her  swelled  hands 
in  passion.  “  And  I  lived  in  his  house  nearly  a  year, 
then  I  robbed  him,  to  have  money  for  my  journey,  and 
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fled.  But  I  was  brought  back,  and  the  man’s  liking 
for  me  being  gone  now,  and  he  angry  at  the  loss  of  his 
money,  he  punished  me  as  he  would  one  of  the  negroes 
if  they  had  run  away.” 

I  listened  to  her  with  face  white  with  fear,  and  heart 
beating  loudly. 

“  That  was  the  first  time  I  felt  the  lash,”  she  con¬ 
tinued  between  her  set  teeth,  “and  a  raging  fever 
seized  me.  When  I  grew  well  of  that  my  beauty  was 
gone,  and  I  was  put  to  work  in  the  cotton-fields,  with 
a  chain  about  my  neck,  lest  I  should  run  away  again. 
But  being  too  useful  to  be  kept  to  cotton-picking,  I 
was  soon  put  in  the  laundry  under  an  old  mulatto 
woman,  who  was  kind  to  me.  And  I  might  have 
stayed  hero  if  my  master  had  not  married,  and  my 
mistress — I  know  I  was  saucy  to  her — hated  me,  and 
made  me  live  in  the  negro  huts  again.  There  I  was 
miserable,  and,  the  more  to  bring  down  my  pride,  she 
forced  me  to  marry  a  slave — a  sort  of  overlooker  on 
the  estate — a  black,  but  with  just  enough  white  blood 
in  him  to  make  him  vicious  and  cruel.  Oh,  what  a 
torture  my  life  was!  Give  me  water.  Miss  Patience! 
The  cup  stands  there.  I  am  parched  and  burning.  I 
grow  mad  when  I  remember  my  misery.” 

Holding  the  water  to  her  dry  lips,  I  implored  her  to 
be  silent  and  tell  me  no  more,  but  she  W'as  too  excited 
to  hold  in  her  thoughts. 

“No,  no;  I’ll  tell  you  all  before  I  stop,  even  if  I  die 
in  telling  it.  Think  what  it  was  to  have  that  woman 
coming  down  to  the  negro  quarters  and  saying,  with  a 
furtive  laugh  in  her  eye,  that  she  hoped  1  was  happy 
and  comfortable — she  hoped  I  was  a  good  wife.  And 
all  the  time  she  spoke  she  kne^v  in  her  heart  that  I  was 
iis  white  as  she,  and  my  blood  was  as  free  from  taint 
us  hers,  and  she  knew  I  was  in  anguish,  aud  in  fear, 
and  in  slavery.  But  I  never  gave  her  the  triumph  she 
wanted.  I  always  answered  smilingly  I  was  well  and 
happy — as  happy  as  I  deserve  to  be,  I  would  say  to 
myself — and  to  give  her  no  pretence  for  cruelty,  I  was 
as  abject,  aud  mean,  and  false  as — as  a  slave.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  overseer  aud  I  had  deadly  quarrels  every 
day,  and  at  last  one  unlucky  evening  he  complained  of 
me  to  his  mistress. 

“  ‘  You  are  overseer,’  she  said ;  ‘  the  wliip  is  in  your 
hand ;  you  have  as  much  right  to  use  it  on  her  as  on 
any  servant  on  the  plantation.’  He  had  struck  me 
before,  and  often,  but  with  such  liberty  as  this  granted 
to  him  he  grew  a  fiend.  Aud  one  day  in  my  agony  I 
rashly  threatened  to  kill  him  and  escape.  My  last 
words  he  reported,  and  then  I  was  branded.  Sec,  here 
is  the  mark !  here  is  my  master's  name  upon  me  written 
in  fire !” 


SHELLS  AND  SEAWEED. 
Shells  and  seaweed !  Ye  bring  nigh 
Visions  of  the  wave-washed  shore, 
Requiem  of  the  sea-bird’s  cry 
Jlinglcd  with  the  ocean’s  roar ; 

Little,  indistinct,  yet  bright 
Hints  of  what  may  never  be, 
Glimpses  of  a  glorious  sight 
Buried  ’ncath  the  restless  sea ! 


Shells  and  seaweed !  O  my  life! 

In  thy  tossing  to  and  fro 
With  a  never-ceasing  strife 
Dost  not  thou  such  relics  show? 

Hopes  that  once  were  living  cells, 

Visions  that  were  flowers  indeed. 

Now  are  but  as  empty  shells. 

Or  a  dead  forsaken  weed — 

Left  by  Time’s  relentless  tide 
Washed  from  all  that  gave  them  birth. 
Gently  in  life’s  sands  to  hide. 

Resting  in  their  mother  earth. 

Living  thoughts  and  generous  deeds 
Unfulfilled.  O  let  them  rest ! 

Look  not  on  those  faded  weeds, 

Ask  not  what  they  once  exprest ! 

Empty  shells !  The  listening  ear 
Hears  in  them  the  echoing  past 
Half  reproachful ;  and  we  fear 
Lest  onr  thoughts  and  lives  be  cast 
Up  upon  Time’s  wreok-strewn  shore. 

There  be  found  by  stranger’s  hands 
But  as  shells,  and  nothing  more. 

Or  as  seaweed  on  the  sands ! 

William  Renn. 


A  PRIVATE  STANCE,  AND  AVIIAT  I  SAW 
AND  HEARD  THERE. 

AVING  long  heard  from  the  lips  of  friends  on 
whose  truth  aud  scrupulous  conscientiousness  I 
could  implicitly  rely,  reports  of  various  “manifesta¬ 
tions,”  as  they  called  them,  I  in  consequence  felt  a 
longing  desire  to  see  and  hear  for  myself.  Opportunity 
offered  during  the  present  year,  and  I  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  join  a  party  which  with  the  utmost  conside¬ 
ration  was  made  up  for  me,  in  order  to  witness  what 
would  or  would  not  happen. 

A  small  party  of  eight  of  us,  consisting  of  my  wife, 
myself,  our  dear  host  and  hostess,  a  clergyman  and  his 
wife,  the  “  medium,”  and  another  gentleman,  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room  of  my  friend’s  house  one  evening 
during  the  month  of  JIarch.  Out-of-doors  the  night 
was  cold  and  cheerless,  as  so  many  March  evenings  are 
in  Loudon ;  but  the  wind  was  still,  the  sky  thickly 
overcast  with  clouds,  and  the  air  somewhat  damp  aud 
clammy.  In-doors  all  was  bright  and  beautiful.  A 
comfortable  blazing  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  the  chan¬ 
deliers  and  candelabra  were  lit,  and  all  looked  light, 
and  comfortable,  and  cosy.  The  room  was  one  of  the 
most  elegant  even  in  elegant  London,  and  was  indeed  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  art — not  that  it  was  at  all  a 
wilderness,  for  every  article  was  placed  with  consum¬ 
mate  taste,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  beautiful  whole; 
but  a  wilderness  for  tlic  mind,  which  was  perpetually 
wandering  like  a  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower,  from 
object  to  object,  without  being  able  to  find  one  more 
tempting  than  another  on  which  to  rest. 

In  this  room,  where  I  have  spent  many  delightful 
hours,  our  little  party  assembled,  and  after  a  time 
seated  ourselves  at  the  central  table.  AVere  I  to  imitate 
the  style  of  minute  description  of  the  make  of  furniture 
and  the  upholstering  of  rooms  so  often  exhibited  by  a 
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popular  authoress,  I  might  fill  a  couple  of  chapters 
with  the  description  of  this  table  and  of  the  chairs,  and 
of  the  contents  of  the  room.  lJut  I  will  content  myself 
by  simply  saying  that  the  table,  which  was  destined  to 
play  BO  prominent  a  part  in  the  evening’s  wonders,  and 
which  will  necessarily  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  my  story, 
was  a  massive,  large-sized  “pillar  and  claw”  round 
table,  of  great  weight  and  solidity,  and  was  covered 
with  the  same  embroidered  cloth  which  it  always  bears. 
Indeed  (and  I  am  particular  in  naming  these  little 
things  to  show  that  no  preparation  of  the  table  could 
have  been  possible),  when  we  assembled  it  was  covered 
with  its  usual  profusion  of  albums,  drawing-room 
books,  and  elegant  knick-knacks  of  one  kind  or  other, 
which  our  hostess  and  1  removed  to  make  room  for  our 
little  “  sitting.” 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  W'e 
all  seated  ourselves — eight  of  us  in  number — around 
the  table,  and  placed  our  hands  upon  it.  A  short  pause 
for  prayer — for  it  is  a  pleasant  and  happy  thing  to  be 
able  to  note  that  it  is  my  friend's  undeviating  practice, 
when  sitting  down  for  spiritual  manifestations,  to  begin 
with  fervent  prayer — and  then  a  general  conversation 
on  ordinary  subjects  was  carried  on,  our  hands  all  the 
time  resting  lightly  on  the  table. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  had 
elapsed  w’e  distinctly  heard  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room  a  light  silvery  sound,  as  of  a  small  bell  tinkling 
gently  and  sweetly.  The  sound  was  rather  that  of  a 
distant  bell  far  away  in  the  street,  or  a  tremulous 
motion  among  the  pendent  lustres  of  a  glass  chandelier. 
Thinking  it  possible  that  the  sound  might  come  from 
this  latter,  we  inspected  the  different  clusters  of  glass, 
but  it  was  none  of  them,  and  the  sound  changed  to 
other  parts  of  the  room,  coming  and  going  at  intervals. 
This  phenomenon  continued  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening. 

Our  general  conversation  was  never  interrupted,  but 
after  a  time  some  few  slight  motions  and  pulsations  of 
the  table  became  perceptible.  It  moved  slightly  in  a 
rotary  way  and  back  again,  but  very  gently  and  noise¬ 
lessly.  Soon  after  this  came  a  kind  of  inward  tappings, 
so  low  and  gentle  as  to  be  only  just  audible,  but  whicli 
were  instantly  recognised  by  those  who  were  not 
novices,  as  we  were,  as  evidences  of  spiritual  presence. 
At  this  time,  and  before,  cold  breaths  of  wind  were  felt 
by  us,  and  seemed  to  some  extent  to  chill  us.  They 
were  bke  gushes  of  cold  wind  blown  from  different 
directions  across  our  faces  and  bodies,  and  they  caused 
a  very  strange  and  unearthly  sensation,  as  it  was  a 
perfect  impossibility  that  any  natural  draught  could 
cross  the  room.  Sudden  and  rather  faintly-perceptible 
flashes  of  light,  despite  the  brightness  of  the  room,  were 
seen  now  and  then,  and  I  and  my  wife,  who  were 
seated  together,  distinctly  heard  between  us,  for  several 
seconds,  some  of  the  most  soft  and  heavenly,  but  very 
faint,  music  that  ears  were  ever  gladdened  with. 

About  this  time  the  rappings  in  the  table-top 
again  commenced,  and  were  this  time  somewhat  louder 
than  before.  I  laid  my  ear  down  on  the  table  and 
could  hear  distinctly  that  the  tappings  were  in  the 
wood,  immediately  under  my  ear  and  far  away  from 
any  hands.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I,  at  the 


suggestion  of  the  medium,  took  my  hands  off  the  table 
and  knelt,  or  sat,  beneath  it,  when  I  equally  distinctly 
heard  the  raps  above  me  in  the  wood  of  the  table-top. 
In  this,  even  if  I  had  doubt  before,  there  was  no  room 
for  doubt  now.  The  room  was  brightly  lit,  all  the 
hands  of  the  party  were  quiet  and  immovable  on  the 
table,  and  the  rappings  were  continued  literally  “  in  the 
wood  ”  of  the  table-top.  It  was  a  perfect  impossibility 
that  any  deception  coulil  be  practised. 

The  rappings  continued,  in  different  parts  of  the 
table,  for  some  time,  and  then,  as  before,  it  began  gra¬ 
dually  to  move  from  side  to  side  with  a  rotary  motion 
and  back  again.  Next  the  table  was  raised— every 
hand  of  the  party  still  lying  lightly  upon  it — upon  one 
side,  then  on  another,  and  so  on  for  some  time,  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  rose  gradually  upwards  from  the 
floor  to  a  height  of  some  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  then 
gradually  went  down  again.  This  phenomenon  was  so 
startling,  and  so  difficult  of  comprehension,  that  I  again 
betook  myself  to  the  floor  that  I  nnght  see  it  actually 
rise,  which  1  did  twice.  The  table  rose  entirely  with¬ 
out  human  aid.  The  hands  of  the  whole  party  rested 
on  its  top,  and  not  a  foot  was  seen  near  it.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  sensation  which  its  rising  up 
without  aid  caused. 

On  resuming  my  seat,  the  table  still  moving  to  and 
fro,  I  was  asked  to  try  how  light  it  was,  and  I  found  I 
could  lift  or  move  it  with  the  greatest  ease  with  a  single 
finger.  Having  then,  immediately,  asked  that  the  table 
might  be  made  heavy,  it  instantly  became  so  that  with 
tlie  strength  of  both  my  arms  I  could  not  raise  it. 
These  alternations  I  tried  two  or  three  times,  and  they 
were  also  tried  by  my  wife  and  by  others  of  the  party. 

During  this  time  the  rappings  had  ceased,  but  shortly 
afterwards  there  was  a  marvellous  tremulousncss — a 
shivering,  if  it  may  be  so  called — of  the  table,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  were  filled  with  nerves  quivering 
with  life.  Then  the  rappings  were  recommenced,  this 
time  much  louder  than  before ;  the  tremulousncss,  the 
fitful  flashes,  and  the  silvery  tones  increased ;  the  Tap¬ 
pings  grew  louder  and  in  various  parts  of  the  table  ; 
and  a  short  message  was  rapped  out  to  the  medium 
loudly  and  clearly.  Another  message  was  commenced, 
but  when  only  a  sentence  or  two  had  been  spelled  out 
he  fell  into  a  deep  trance.  In  a  moment  his  voice 
ceased,  his  eyes  closed,  his  lips  parted,  his  hands  fell  by 
his  sides,  and  a  pallor  came  over  his  countenance  such 
as  I  have  never  before  seen.  The  whole  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  face  was  fpirilncl  in  the  extreme — not  of 
this  earth,  earthly,  but  such  as  one  would  expect  to  sec 
if  communing  with  heavenly  spirits  could  be  seen.  In 
a  short  time  he  arose,  still  in  his  deep  trance,  and 
wandered  about  the  room  and  around  the  circle,  now 
whispering  to  himself,  now  rubbing  his  hands  as  though 
perfectly  unconscious,  and  now  again  wandering  around 
the  circle,  stopping  every  now  and  then  and  moving 
his  arms  about  oddly.  Once  he  stopped  behind  my 
chair  and  placed  his  hand  on  my  head  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  passed  on  again.  As  the  trance  began  to  wear 
off  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  after  a  time  seemed  to 
awake  to  consciousness.  He  had  been  thrown  into  the 
trance,  he  explained,  to  equalise  the  power  of  the  circle. 

And  now  began  some  of  the  most  marvellous  phono- 
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mena  which  can  well  be  expected  ever  to  be  witnessed 
or  felt.  The  tremulousness  of  the  table  returned,  per¬ 
haps  with  greater  force,  and  the  rappings  were  very 
frequent  and  of  varied  character — now  in  one  part  of 
the  table,  now  in  another,  now  in  several  parts  at 
once,  now  on  the  floor  of  the  room  far  outside  the 
circle,  and  now  on  the  wall;  sometimes  gentle  tappings, 
and  at  others  loud  and  strong,  and  now  and  then  so 
abundant  that  one  could  fancy  tw’cnty  or  thirty  gentle 
hands  were  amusing  themselves  by  tapping  on  the  table 
at  tlic  same  time. 

Soon  after  this  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  which  covered 
the  table  and  hung  down  a  little  at  its  sides,  was 
visibly  moved  between  myself  and  the  lady — the  wife 
of  a  clergyman — who  sat  next  me,  as  though  a  hand 
from  beneath  had  been  raised  between  us.  It  was  then 
silently  withdrawn,  and  again  was  raised  on  another 
side  of  tlie  table.  No  hand  could  be  seen  by  me,  but 
the  cloth  was  raised  ns  by  a  hand  pushed  up  from 
beneath,  and  then  fell  as  though  it  rested  on  the  wrist. 
Directly  after  this  I  was  more  startled  than  I  can  tell 
by  feeling  myself  gently  and  lovingly  tapped  on  both 
knees  as  with  a  finger,  and  a  moment  afterwards  my 
wife  felt  her  dress  slightly  pulled,  and  then  the  same 
hand  laid  on  her  lap.  This  was  repeated  to  both  of  us 
more  than  once,  and  also  occurred  to  one  or  more  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  At  this  time,  as  before,  I  care¬ 
fully  looked  under  the  table,  but  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  This,  however,  was  not  the  most  startling 
manifestation  of  unseen  presence  which  occurred  on 
this  memorable  evening. 

On  the  table  was  a  small  bell — a  pretty  little  orna¬ 
mental  drawing-room  bell — and  this  one  of  my  friends 
took  in  his  hand  by  the  handle,  saying,  “  I  wonder  if 
the  hand  will  take  this  bell  from  me.”  Holding  it 
down  by  his  side  for  a  few  seconds  he  at  length  said, 
“  They  have  taken  it,”  and  this  was  indeed  the  case,  as 
at  once  he  placed  his  empty  hand  on  the  table,  and  we 
distinctly  heard  the  bell  ring  as  it  seemed  to  be  moving 
about  beneath.  My  friend,  our  host,  said  that  perhaps 
the  spirit  w'ould  give  me  the  bell  if  I  put  down  my 
baud  for  it,  and,  I  must  confess  in  some  trepidation,  I 
put  my  left  hand  to  my  knee,  simply  holding  it  open 
there.  In  a  few  seconds  I  felt  the  bell  (which  I  heard 
ringing  as  it  was  carried)  placed  in  my  open  hand. 
Startled  at  this  I  let  the  bell  slip,  and,  although  I  tried 
to  clasp  it,  it  fell  to  the  floor,  and  was  heard  by  all  to 
roll  a  little  distance.  An  involuntary  exclamation  of 
surprise  escaped  me  as  I  drew  up  my  hand  after  this 
strange  and  unearthly  circumstance,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  felt  sorry  not  to  have  had  control  enough  over 
myself  to  have  taken  the  bell  when  offered  to  me.  I 
was,  however,  told  I  had  better  replace  my  hand  where 
it  was  before,  and  I  did  so  instantly.  Directly  after¬ 
wards  we  all — that  is,  the  whole  party  who  were  seated 
around  the  table — heard  the  bell  moving  on  the  floor 
as  though  some  one  were  picking  it  up,  and  two  or 
three  in  the  same  breath  said,  “  Hark !  they  are  picking 
it  up  again.”  This  proved  to  be  really  the  case,  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it,  the  bell,  to  my 
utter  consternation,  was  again  laid  gently  in  my  hand, 
and,  saying  “  Here  is  the  bell,  I’ve  got  it,”  I  placed  it 
on  the  table.  For  the  sake  of  further  trying  this 


curious  matter  I  soon  afterwards  held  the  bell  down 
again  by  my  side,  and  I  distinctly  felt  it  clutched  by  a 
hand  and  carried  away  from  me,  ringing  as  it  went. 
Another  of  the  party  then  tried  it,  and  received,  and 
gave  up  again,  the  bell,  and  presently  it  was  brought 
and  placed,  to  her  utter  amazement,  in  my  wife's  hand, 
and  by  her  placed  on  the  table,  and  then  returned  in 
the  same  manner.  It  is  well  to  again  state  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  both  hands  of  each 
individual  of  the  wliole  of  the  party  were  on  the  Uthle, 
and  tliat  it  was  a  perfect  impossibility  that  there  could 
be  any  management  or  collusion  over  the  matter. 

The  medium  then  took  up  an  accordion  which  was 
lying  near,  and  taking  hold  of  it  by  the  bottom  with 
his  right  hand,  held  it  with  the  keys  downwards  by  his 
side,  at  the  same  time  asking  me  most  especially  to 
watch  it  closely  in  case  there  should  be  any  move¬ 
ment.  This  I  took  care  to  do,  and,  watching  under 
the  table  for  the  purpose,  I  distinctly  saw  the  accordion 
extended  and  contracted,  and  heard  a  sweet  strain 
played.  All  this  time  he  sat  with  one  hand  laid  on  the 
table,  and  holding  the  accordion  by  the  bottom — keys 
downwards — in  his  other ;  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  party  with  both  their  hands  on  the  table.  This 
continued  for  some  seconds,  and  then  the  accordion 
drew  itself  gradually  towards  me,  playing  all  the  time, 
and  then  out  behind  the  chair  on  which  ilr.  Home  was 
sitting.  From  there  it  gradually  elevated  itself,  until 
at  length  he  held  it  upright  in  the  air  above  his  head, 
still  holding  it  simply  by  the  bottom  with  one  hand, 
the  other  hand  resting  on  the  table,  and  in  sight  of  us 
all  it  continued  to  play  in  strains  that  struck  us  all  as 
being  peculiarly  soft,  sweet,  and  heavenly  in  tone,  now 
swelling  out  in  fulness  and  strength,  and  now  dying 
softly  away,  as  if  floating  in  the  air  in  the  dim  distance. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling  which 
these  strange  manifestations  of  an  unseen  power  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  mind,  and  more  especially  at  the  quick 
response  which  that  unseen,  but,  as  it  appeared,  all- 
pervading  power  made  to  the  wishes,  and  almost  to  the 
thoughts,  of  those  present.  Our  hostess — a  lady  of 
the  very  highest  rank  in  the  literary  world,  and  one 
known,  loved,  looked  up  to,  and  appreciated  more  than 
others  in  the  best  circles  of  society — said  across  the 
table,  almost  inaudibly,  “  The  playing  is  rather  weak 
to-night,”  when  instantly  it  broke  out  louder  ami 
louder,  till  it  fairly  pealed  through  the  room,  and  then 
died  away  into  a  soft  and  heavenly  whisper.  Directly 
after  this  the  same  lady  said,  “I  wonder  if  any  tune 
we  should  know  could  be  played.  I  wonder  if  the 
‘  Last  Kose  of  Summer  ’  could  be  played.”  ilarvcllous 
as  it  may  seem,  almost  before  the  words  were  uttered 
the  air  began  to  bo  played,  soft  and  low,  and  sweet 
and  plaintive,  as  though  only  a  breath  came  sweeping 
across  the  notes,  and  then  increased  in  strength  tili  the 
full  pathos  of  both  words  and  melody  had  been  given. 
Then  it  died  away  again  so  gradually  and  so  softly 
that  it  seemed  never  to  end,  but,  like  sea  and  sky  in  the 
far-off  horizon,  to  blend  and  mix  itself  with  space. 

Other  manifestations  followed,  and  then  a  loving 
and  parting  message  having  been  delivered  and  read 
out,  wo  arose  from  the  table,  all,  1  trust,  wiser  and 
belter  for  what  wo  had  seen. 
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38L».— Paiusol  Covek  in  Gcii-uiuj  u’Aijt. 

For  working  this  cover,  one  part  of  which 
is  shown  in  our  illustration  two-tliirds  of  its 
full  size,  work  first  a  straight  strip  of  net¬ 
ting  for  the  foundation,  which  must  count 
as  many  holes  in  width  as  are  required  for 
the  width  of  the  covering.  The  size  of 
the  holes  dep>ends  on  the  size  of  the  knit¬ 
ting-needle  or  mesh  which  you  use. 


corner.  Cast  on  '2  stitches,  an 
work  in  rows  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  increasing  1  stitch  at  tlie 
end  of  every  row,  till  you  have  1 
stiteli  more,  than  tlie  stripe  is  to 
have  holes  in  widtli,  on  our 
pattern,  08  stitches ;  then 
work  1  row  on  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches,  and  then  in¬ 
crease  alternately  1  stitch  > 
at  the  end  of  1  row,  and  L 
decrease  1  at  the  end  of  I 
the  next,  till  the  strip  is  [ 

tint)  stitclies  long.  The  ?j 
strip  is  finished  oil  in  a  y“i| 

straight  line  at  the 
bottom  by  working  a 
certain  number  of  ^-4^-4 

rows  in  which  the  ..  A  T 

last  stitch  remains  1  j  |  A 

untouched.  At  the  'i 

beginning  of  the  'j 

row  do  not  work 
1  stitch  over  the  T  ' 
mesh,  but  only  e— i 

1  knot  in  the  L-l^ 

stitch  of  the 

row,  so  that  fj 


illustiaticn. 


is  drawn 
on  tight. 
When 
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small  oval  piece  of 
green  silk  with  but¬ 
ton-hole  stitch,  on 
which  a  small  land¬ 
scape  cut  out  in 
cork  is  sewn  on  in 
appliqut\  This  can 
be  worked  instead 
on  perforated  card¬ 
board,  in  point  russe 
or  satin  stitch. 

The  vandyked  edge  which  borders  the  oval  is  worked 
partly  in  satin  stitch,  partly  in  point  russe,  with  purse- 
silk  of  different  bright  colours,  and  with  gold  thread. 
The  white  cloth  ground  is  mounted  on  cardboard,  and 
tacked  on  the  bamboo  edge  of  the  medallions  with  small 
nails.  The  stand  is  lined  with  purple  caslimere,  orna- 


390. 

Corner  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

mented  with  cords  and  tassels, 
as  can  be  seen  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion. 

393. 

Point  Rus.se  Emuroidery, 
Imitation  of  Lace. 

'I'his  pattern  imitates  lace. 
It  is  very  suitable  for  orna¬ 
menting  children’s  frocks,  bo¬ 
dices,  couvrettes,  &c.  It  can 
be  worked  on  coloured  or  white 
material,  with  line  black  or 
white  silk  or  with  white  cotton. 
The  manner  of  working  point 
nusse  is  well  known. 

Sewing  Machines. 

The  Wheeler  and  Wilson 
Setting  ^Machine  Company  are 
now  sending  out  a  very  pretty 
card,  upon  which  specimens  of 
the  various  stitches  and  kinds 
of  work  executed  by  their  ma¬ 
chine  are  shown.  Thus  we 
have  quilt¬ 
ing  shown 
on  satin, 
tucking  on 
fine  muslin, 
binding  and 
cording 
upon  fine 
linen,  but¬ 
ton-holes 
upon  satin 
and  long- 
cloth,  heavy 
cloth  stitch¬ 
ing  through 
five  thick¬ 
nesses  of 
cloth,  bind- 
i n  g  also 
shown  upon 
cloth,  braid¬ 
ing,  tuck¬ 
ing,  gather- 
ing,  and 
sewing  on 
band  and 


391. 

Corner  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

lace  edging  upon  fine  jaconet, 
and,  lastly,  embroidery  in  the 
form  of  a  monogram  in  silk 
upon  cloth.  'J'his  card  shows 
well  the  capabilities  of  the 
Wheeler  Wilson  Machine,  but 
cannot  explain  its  last  improve¬ 
ment,  the  “  silent  feed  motion,” 
an  improvement  that  can  be 
adapted  to  any  of  their  ma¬ 
chines.  The  click-click  is  now 
heard  no  more,  and  the  work 
is  exeeuted  in  silence  ;  thus  a 
great  point  is  gained,  for  al¬ 
though  the  little  chattering 
silver  tongue  is  not  unpleasant 
to  many,  yet  invalids  or  ner¬ 
vous  jieople  are  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  any  repeated  noise, 
however  slight.  The  machines 
are  furnished,  if  desired,  with 
an  apparatus  for  embroidery, 
which  is  useful  at  times  for 
ornamenting  children’s  dresses, 
robes,  &c.,  and  for  triminini; 
summer  costumes.  The  prices 
of  these  ex¬ 
cellent  ma¬ 
chines  range 
from  £8  up¬ 
wards. 

Fancy  ta¬ 
bles  and  or- 
n  a  m  e  n  t  e  d 
cases  to 
m.atch  fur¬ 
niture  are 
made  at 
higher 
rates. 

A  very 
handsome 
machine 
and  table 
costs  about 
£15. 

The  ma¬ 
chinery  is 
precisely 
the  same 
in  all  ma¬ 
chines. 
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THE  “HAMLET”  OF  AMBROISE  THOMAS, 
AND  THE  OPHELIA  OF  CHRISTINE  NILSSON. 

O  write  even  a  synopsis  of  the  trajrical  story  of 
llamh  t,  the  Dane,  on  which  the  talented  French 
composer,  Anibroise  Thomas,  has  founded  his  latest 
and  most  successful  composition,  would  seem  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

“The  story  is  extant,  and  WTitten  in  choice” — 
English.  Yet  although  in  some  points  the  librettists, 
hIM.  Carre  and  Barbier,  have  striven  alu.ost  laboriously 
to  adhere  to  it,  there  arc  still  others  in  which  the 
deviations  are  too  striking  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
The  dramatic  interest  of  the  tragedy  is  that  which  has 
been  most  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  operatic  version, 
the  metaphysical  and  mystical  spirit  with  which  the 
mighty  English  author  has  so  strongly  imbued  it  being, 
perhaps  of  necessity,  made  subordinate  to  the  action. 
The  following  is  the  libretto  of  Awfeto,  as  produced  at 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1868,  and  the  year  following — the  19th  of  June,  1869 — 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  which  may,  perhaps,  to  Shaksperian  critics, 
read  somewhat  strangely : — 

Claudius,  King  of  Denmark,  has  obtained  the  crown 
by  foully  murdering  the  late  king,  his  brother,  whose 
queen,  Gertrude,  has  abetted  the  usurper  in  his  guilty 
deed.  Hamlet,  the  son  of  the  murdered  king,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  at  his  father’s  death,  is  totally 
ignorant  of  the  treasonous  practices  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  about  until  informed  thereof  by  the 
ghost  of  the  late  king,  who,  “  clad  in  complete  steel,” 
revisits  the  “  glimpses  of  the  moon,”  in  order  to  urge 
Hamlet  to 

Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder.” 

Horror-stricken  at  the  intelligence  thus  conveyed  to 
him,  Hamlet  resolves  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  revenge.  In  order  the  better 
to  conceal  his  purpose,  Hamlet  feigns  madness,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  firm  resolve  to  “  wipe  away  all 
trivial  fond  records’’  that  may  retard  it,  he  nerves  him¬ 
self  to  crush  out  his  own  fond  love  for  Ophelia,  and 
repel  with  coldness  her  innocent  vows  of  affection. 
The  queen  warmly  expostulates  with  him  on  Lis 
seemingly  harsh  treatment  of  his  affianced  bride,  and 
Hamlet  retorts,  and  overwhelms  her  with  guilty  con¬ 
fusion  by  informing  her  of  his  knowledge  of  the  awful 
crime  in  which  she  has  been  a  sharer,  while  Ophelia, 
not  only  believing  Hamlet  to  be  really  mad,  but  also 
that  his  affections  are  lost  to  her,  becomes  crazed 
herself.  So  far  the  essential  points  of  the  original 
drama  are  preserved.  But  now  we  come  to  the 
differences,  one  of  the  first  and  meat  singular  of  which 
is,  that  Hamlet  in  the  Franco-Italian  version  is  made 
to  believe  that  Polonius — whom,  by  the  way,  he  does 
not  kill — has  been  an  accessory  to  his  father’s  murder, 
which  not  only  appears  repugnant  to  the  notions  of 
those  who  have  a  lifelong-imbibed  idea  of  the  old 
chamberlain  as  a  rather  tedious  but  thoroughly 
innocuous  twaddler,  but  also  lowers  the  standard  of 
Handel’s  motive  for  breaking  off  with  Ophelia  by 
makmg  it  seem  one  of  partly  personal  and  luijust 


retaliation.  These  differences  increase  as  the  denone-  c 

merit  approaches  its  climax.  It  is  reached  by  the  r 

touching  episode  of  Ophelia’s  death,  which,  instead  of  v 

being  narrated  by  the  Queen,  as  in  the  tragedy,  forms  i 

the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes,  both  i 

musically  and  pictorially  speaking,  in  the  opera,  and  s 

with  which,  as  at  present  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  t 

it  concludes.  The  spectator  has  visibly  brought  before  £ 

him  in  all  its  completeness  the  swan-like  death  of  the  ■' 

lovesick  Ophelia  in  her  watery  grave,  which  the  great  ] 

poet  has  so  touchingly  described : —  ' 

“  There  is  a  willow  grows  a.slant  a  brook  ^ 

That  shows  las  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream —  1 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  eonio  ;  I 

When  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  eoronet  weeds  . 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke,  I 

When  down  the  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Her  elothes  spread  wide, 

And  mermaid-liko  awhile  they  Ixire  her  up. 

Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes.” 

In  the  opera,  as  originally  produced  in  Paris,  and 
also  at  the  first  performance  in  Ijondon,  there  is  a  final 
tableau — for  the  work  is  divided  into  seven  tableaux 
instead  of  the  usual  five  acts — in  which  Hamlet,  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  really-loved 
Ophelia  and  his  own  share  in  her  sad  fate,  turns  his  | 
sword  against  himself,  when  suddenly  remembering  his  ^ 
father’s  death  i.s  still  unavenged,  he  plunges  it  into  the  f 
heart  of  the  King,  his  murderer,  and  is  subsequently  I 
persuaded  by  the  Danish  people  to  live  for  them,  and  | 
reign  as  king  over  his  faithful  subjects.  f 

'Fhe  overture,  which  from  its  brevity  might  perhaps 
with  more  propriety  bo  termed  an  introductory  pre¬ 
lude,  is  pretty  and  suggestive,  but  not  remarktible  for  1 
originality.  Differing  in  this  respect  so  greatly  from  \ 
the  play,  the  hero  and  heroine  are  brought  together  on 
the  stage  in  the  very  first  scene  of  the  opera,  the  first 
solo  for  Hamlet  (ilr.  Santley)  being  a  recitative — 

“  O  vano  duol !  fuggevole  affetto !” — in  which  he  laments 
his  father’s  death  and  his  mother’s  hasty  union  with  his  | 
uncle,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  pathos  and  intensity 
of  expression  displayed  by  the  singer.  In  the  duet 
which  follows  between  the  lovers,  “  Negar  tu  puoi  la  ! 
luce” — a  paraphrase  of  the  lines,  “  Doubt  that  the  stars 
are  fire” — occurs  the  first  strain  of  real  melody,  repro¬ 
duced  at  intervals  throughout  the  opera.  A  patriotic  | 
song  for  Laertes,  “  Pel  patrio  suol  fedele  cittadino,”  in  | 
which,  too,  he  recommends  his  sister  to  Hamlet's  tender  P 
care,  is  somewhat  commonplace,  and  might  be  dis-  r 
pensed  with  without  loss,  as  in  truth  might  the  part  j 
altogether,  as  we  neither  see  nor  hear  more  of  Laertes 
now  that  the  last  tableau  is  omitted.  A  festive  song  of  !* 
nobles  and  pages  that  follows — “  Bando  alia  ria 
incstizia” — is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  taking  and 
characteristic  morceanx  in  the  opera.  It  is  interrupted  i 
by  the  entree  of  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  who,  not  en¬ 
joined  to  secrecy  as  in  the  tragedy,  disclose  openly 
the  story  of  the  armed  apparition,  and  with  the  re-  [ 
sumption  of  the  lively  chorus  of  pages,  knights,  &c.,  j 
the  curtain  descends  on  the  first  scene.  | 

The  second  scene  is  occupied  almost  wholly  with  the  I 
interview  between  Hamlet  and  his  father  s  spirit.  The 
music  appropriated  to  the  Ghost,  written  in  a  sort  of  T 
monotone,  almost  entirely  upon  one  note,  I),  in  the  bass 
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clef,  is  in  keeping  with  the  character;  still,  with  a 
recollection  of  the  w'onderful  recitatives  which  ^lozart 
wrote  for  the  Commendatoro  in  Don  O'iovanni,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  this  scene,  with  its  ghostly 
music,  is  somewhat  heavy,  not  to  say  dull.  The  re¬ 
appearance  of  Ophelia  imparts  fresh  life  and  animation 
to  Scene  3,  in  which  she  apiicars.  as  in  the  well-known 
scene  in  the  play,  apparently  reading  from  her  book 
while  all  her  thoughts  are  fixed  on  Hamlet,  of  whose 
proximity  she  is  fully  aware.  The  opening  aria, 
“Addio  diceva,  amor,"  in  which  Ophelia  draws  from 
the  love  story  she  is  supposed  to  1  e  reading  a  moral  of 
the  short-livedness  of  men’s  vows,  is  a  quaint  and 
simple  melody,  and  has  its  origii  in  an  old  Scandi¬ 
navian  melody.  In  spite  of  its  decided  originality,  the 
situation,  and  particulaily  its  being  interrupted  by 
ejaculatory  lines,  invoini  tarily  suggests  reminiscences 
of  the  King  of  ’Inul*  in  Faust.  It  leads  to  a  brilliant 
cavatina,  “Ahi!  quando  d’amor — quest’  alma  beata,” 
which  affords  Mdlle.  Nilsson  a  find  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  her  wonderful  powers  both  of  execution  .and 
sustaining.  There  is  an  air  here  for  the  (iueen — her 
only  solo — “  Ncl  guardo  suo  vedca,”  written  in  a  flow¬ 
ing,  and,  at  the  s.amc  time,  highly  dramatic  style,  in 
which  the  (iueen  imparts  her  fears  for  her  son  to 
Ophelia,  and  conjures  her  to  calm  his  troubled  mind. 
A  couplet,  in  which  Hamlet  feigns  madness  by  the 
allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  “  Non 
vedi  tu,  non  vedi  quella  nube  nel  ciclo  ?”  is  remarkable 
for  the  expressive  beauty  of  the  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment.  The  next  event  is  the  arrival  of  the  Players, 
whoso  adveut  is  announced  in  a  lively  chorus,  “  Prcnci 
senz’  appannaggi,”  and  whom  Hamlet  orders  to  perform 
La  Morte  di  Gonzaffa,  wdnding  up  his  instructions 
with  a  most  spirited  briudisi,  “O  vin,  discaccia  la 
tristezza,”  a  most  bright  and  joyous  strain,  the  effect 
of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  transition  into  the  minor 
key  on  the  second  verse,  “  La  vita  e  breve,”  modulating 
back  into  the  original  major  with  the  spirited  refrain, 
“O  Liquoro— incantatore.” 

Scene  4  may  be  at  once  described  as  the  play  scene, 
of  which  it  is  entirely  composed.  It  opens  with  an 
imposing  march  while  the  court  is  disposing  itself  to 
witness  the  spectacle;  of  course  the  “play  within  a 
play”  is  enacted  in  pantomime,  the  musical  accom¬ 
paniment  to  which  is  very  expressive  and  appropriate, 
while  Hamlet  acts  as  interpreter;  but  as  conscience 
reveals  its  working  in  the  “  guilty  creatures  sitting  .at 
a  play”  he  throws  aside  all  restnaint,  and  ojicnly 
accuses  the  King  in  a  finely-impassioned  passage, 
“  Ecco  il  reo !  miri  ognun !”  The  scene  is  brought  to 
‘  a  climax  with  a  highly-dramatic  quartet  and  chorus, 
“  Offesa  mortale,  Demenza  fatale !”  in  which  the  strains 
of  the  sparkling  drinking  song,  “  O  vin,  disc.accia  la 
tristezza,”  most  effectively  mingle. 

Scene  5  opens  with  a  musical  setting  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  soliloquy,  “To  be  or  not  to  be”  (“Essere  o 
no”),  but,  whether  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  its  treatment  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounced  satisfactory  ;  it  is  heavy  rather  than  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Far  more  attractive  is  the  trio  for  Hamlet, 
Ophelia,  and  the  Queen,  “  Deh !  v.anne  in  uu  chiostro, 
Ofelia  iufelicc”  (“Goj  get  thee  to  a  nunnery”),  in 


particular  a  beautiful  cantabile  pjissagc  for  Ophelia 
restoring  a  ring  (not  presents)  to  Hamlet,  “  L’amor 
giurato  a  questo  pi6.”  This  is  by  far  the  best  con¬ 
certed  piece  in  the  opera.  There  is  also  a  deliciously 
expressive  trio,  “  E  che !  si  crudele  ti  mostri  per  lei !” 

The  scene  that  follows  between  Hamlet  and  hi.; 
mother  contains  much  dramatic  force.  One  passage, 
where  the  (Jueen  throws  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
reproachful  son,  is  full  of  impassioned  intensity,  “A 
me  perdona,  trem.ante  io  sono ;”  still,  in  spite  of  the 
indubitably  fine  writing  of  the  music  in  this  scene,  the 
sense  of  weight  and  heaviness  is  ever  present. 

We  now  come  to  the  sixth,  and,  as  at  present  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  lioyal  It.alian,  the  final  tableau,  and  i:. 
which  there  are  those  who  say  the  whole  opera  is  com¬ 
prised.  It  certainly  contains  the  gems  of  the  work 
music.ally  spe.aking,  while  such  perfection  of  vocalisa¬ 
tion  and  acting  ns  that  displayed  by  ildlle.  Nilsson 
w’ouhl  lend  a  charm  to  a  far  worse  ojiera  than 
Ilamh  t.  The  scenery,  too,  as  before  s.aid,  is  picturesque 
and  finished  to  the  highest  degree.  A  sort  of  national 
dance  is  performed  by  a  group  of  villagers  to  some 
very  charming  characteristic  music,  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  sports  Ophelia  enters  arrayed  in  the  traditional 
diaphanous  white  robe  and  fantastically  garlanded 
with  wild  flowers.  As  they  regard  her  with  wonder- 
struck  looks  she  pl.aintively  wails  forth — 

“  Non  mi  riconoscctu  ? 

Amleto  e  sposo  mio, 

EJ  Ofelia  son  io.” 

(Do  you  not  know  me?  Hamlet  is  my  husband,  and 
I  am  Ophelia.)  The  pc.as.ants  resume  their  sports,  and 
whirl  round  to  the  g.ay  strains  of  a  most  captivating 
waltz  melody,  which  blends  harmoniously  with  the 
charming  air  in  minor  key  which  Ojihelia  warbles  as 
she  distributes  her  flowers. 

To  this  succeeds  another  exquisite  morceau,  the 
theme  of  which  is  a  national  Swedish  air,  “  Della  e 
bionda.”  It  is  exquisitely  h.armonised  by  the  composer, 
and  as  wailed  forth  by  the  cantatrice  while  describing 
the  seductive  wilis  who  sleep  beneath  the  treacherous 
smiling  waters,  is  simply  and  purely  beautiful,  its 
charms  being,  moreover,  heightened  by  its  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  g.ay  tones  of  the  w.altz.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  fine  scene  one  hardly  knows  which 
most  to  admire  in  the  artiste—  her  wonderful  powers  of 
vocalisation  and  execution,  which  are  displayed  to  the 
very  utmost,  or  the  intensity  of  her  dramatic  pathos 
and  expression.  M’e,  for  our  part,  wish  that  the  scene 
might  conclude  where  Ophelia,  crouching  among  the 
reeds  that  line  the  margin  of  the  fatal  brook,  expires 
to  the  soft  cadence  of  her  own  melody,  and  divested  of 
the  dumb  figure  so  abruptly  seen  floating  on  the  water, 
in  our  opinion  destructive  to  the  poetic  idealism  of  the 
picture.  The  curtain,  as  before  said,  descends  on  the 
drowning  of  “  the  fair  Ophelia,”  and,  as  none  of  the 
other  dramatis  jursoux  are  therefore  seen  again,  to  some 
it  may  appear  that  this  lyric  rendering  of  Shakspeare’s 
finest  tragedy  is,  in  fact,  what  has  been  often  heard  of 
as  “the  play  of  Hamlet  with  ll.amlct  left  out;”  but 
this  is  not  altogether  the  case,  as  until  this  last  scene, 
in  the  hero  centres  much  of  the  interest,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  Santley,  by  his  truly  admirable  personation, 
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both  vocal  and  hLtiioiiic,  loses  uo  oppoituaity  of 
creating.  Of  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  as  the  ill-fated  heroine, 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  Eulogy  can  find  no 
terms  in  which  to  praise  her  marvellous  execution  of 
the  music,  her  natural  and  pathetic  acting,  while  in 
looks  and  appearance  she  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  character.  With  all  the  great  merit  which  the 
work  unquestionably  possesses,  it  is  still  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  to  say  that  it  is  to  the 
talent  of  the  gifted  Swedish  prima  donna  that  the 
success  of  Ilamkt  must  be  mainly  attributed.  In  spite 
of  the  really  fine  writing,  especially  as  regards  the 
instrumentation,  which  is  in  most  parts  superb,  there  is 
an  absence  of  melody  throughout  the  composition 
which  operates  disadvautageously  to  the  general  effect. 
Tunc  there  is  at  intervals,  but  these  are  scattered  too 
widely  apart.  Out  of  about  a  dozen  operatic  composi¬ 
tions  of  M.  Thomas  the  one  that  up  to  the  present 
time  has  achieved  for  him  his  greatest  fame  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  latest,  Hamlet. 

Charles  Louis  Ambroise  Thomas  is  a  native  of  Metz, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  5th  of  August,  1811,  his 
father  being  a  professor  of  music  in  that  town.  Having 
at  au  early  age  evinced  great  talent  for  music,  and 
acquired  considerable  proficiency  as  a  performer  on 
both  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  he  was,  when  he  had 
attained  his  cighteeenth  year,  admitted  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatory.  This  was  in  1829.  Young  Thomas  had 
for  his  professors,  Zimmerman  for  the  piano,  Dourlcn 
for  harmony  and  accompaniment,  and  Lesueur  for 
composition.  He  had  also  the  advantage  of  lessons 
from  Kalkbrenner.  Ilis  progress  in  his  studies  was  so 
great  that  the  first  year  of  his  studentship,  in  1829,  he 
gained  the  first  prize  for  the  piano,  in  1830  the  first 
prize  for  harmony,  and  in  1832  the  first  grand  prize 
for  musieal  composition.  After  three  years’  study  in 
Italy,  the  favoured  land  of  song,  he  returned  to  France^ 
and  brought  out  successively  at  the  Ojiera  Comique, 
Paris,  La  Double  Echclle,  1837  ;  Le  Perruqukr  de  la 
itegence,  1808 ,  Lc  Paiiier  Fkuri,  1839  ;  Carlinv,  1840 ; 
Le  Comte  de  Carmagnola,  1841;  Le  Guerrilkro,  1842; 
Angelique  ct  Medor,  1843;  Le  Caid,  1849;  Le  Soiige 
d'une  Niiit  d'Ete,  1850;  Raymond,  1851;  La  Toudli, 
1853;  Caruaval  de  Fen/se,  1857;  Lc  Roman  irElcire, 
18G0.  Also,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Benoist,  a  ballet, 
produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  1839,  entitled  The 
Ctpsg.  Le  Caid,  which  is  particularly  remarked  for 
the  redundancy  and  originality  of  its  melodics,  was 
considered  the  most  successful  of  his  compositions 
until  the  production  of  his  latest  work,  Ilamkt,  at  the 
Theatre  des  Italicns,  Paris,  in  the  JIarch  of  18C8. 
51.  Ambroise  Thomas  is  also  known  as  the  composer  of 
several  very  admirable  specimens  of  instrumental 
music,  such  as  fantasias,  nocturnes,  rondos,  and,  in 
particular,  of  a  Requiem,  written  during  his  sojourn  at 
Home.  lie  succeeded  Spontini  as  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1851,  and  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1845.  Such  is  the  hitherto 
honourable  career  of  a  French  composer  whose  name 
in  this  country  now  bids  fair  to  be  almost  as  well  known 
as  that  of  his  gifted  countryman,  Charles  Gounod. 

Christine  Nilsson,  the  fair  star  of  the  North,  whose 
fame  threatens  to  rival  that  of  the  world-renowned 


Jenny  Lind,  is  a  native  of  Smoland,  a  canton  on  the 
Danish  frontier  of  Sweden.  When  she  was  only  seven 
years  of  age  her  great  natural  taste  for  music  attracted 
notice,  more  especially  when  she  evinced  her  talent  by 
the  self-taught  skill  with  which  she  played  on  a  toy 
fiddle  the  little  airs  of  her  country,  accompanying  them 
with  the  dulcet  tones  of  her  voice ;  her  parents  being, 
however,  only  simple  peasants,  there  was  no  thought 
of  fostering  or  cultivating  her  great  natural  gifts. 
But  there  is  no  averting  destiny,  and  the  first  step  to- 
•  wards  accomplishing  that  of  Christine  Nilsson  was 
taken  on  the  day  when,  at  the  juvenile  age  of  thirteen, 
she  went  in  company  with  a  young  brother,  fiddle  in 
hand,  to  try  her  fortune  at  a  neighbouring  rural /£te, 
being  anxious  to  contribute  something  towards  home 
needs.  This  was  really  the  day  of  the  young  Swede’s 
first  public  debut,  and  though  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  it  were  humble,  it  led  to  important  results. 
While  resolutely  scraping  and  singing  away  to  a  crowd  ■ 
of  rustic  admirers,  while  the  young  brother  collected 
the  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  little  violinist  and 
vocalist — for  she  united  in  her  own  small  person  the 
double  profession — attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor,  who  was  so  captivated  by  her  spirit 
and  genius,  that  he  made  an  offer  to  her  parents  to  [ 
have  her  talent  eultivated  at  his  own  expense,  at  ' 
Gothemburg.  No  wonder  that  the  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  after  a  few  natural  regrets  Christine 
<iuittcd  the  paternal  roof  for  Gothemburg,  where  she 
was,  as  a  preliminary  step,  plaeed  under  the  care  and  ■ 
tutelage  of  a  talented  lady  residing  there,  who  had 
formerly  been  herself  a  vocal  artiste  of  considerable  | 
celebrity.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  future  prima 
donna  was  removed  to  Stockholm,  where  she  had  for  * 
her  instructor  Franz  Borwald,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  [ 
highly-skilled  musician,  and  where,  after  six  months’ 
hard  study  and  practice,  she  had  the  honour  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  royal  family  of  Sweden.  Although 
she,  on  this  occasion,  still  attempted  no  higher  flight 
than  the  national  airs  of  her  country,  yet  the  grace  and  ‘ 
expression  with  which  she  rendered  them  procured 
her  enthusiastic  applause  and  a  shower  of  bouquets,  i 
Paris  was  the  next  step  on  the  road  to  fame,  and  here  3 
Christine  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  the  famous  Pro-  I 
fessor  Wartel,  who  had  just  completed  the  musical  ! 
education  of  that  most  charming  of  contralto  singers,  I 
Madame  Trebelli.  Under  his  able  and  experienced 
tuition  she  studied  hard  for  three  years,  at  the  expira-  [ 
tion  of  which  she  made  her  debut  as  Vi  detta,  in  La  | 
Trariata.  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  under  the  manage-  r 
ment  of  51.  Carvalho,  and  with  triumphant  success.  <i 
Christine  Nilsson  selected  the  same  part  in  which  to 
claim  the  suffrages  of  a  London  public  in  the  old 
theatre  known  as  Her  Majesty’s,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  ; 
and  however  much  the  taste  of  some  might  dissent 
from  the  character  chosen,  there  could  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  talent  of  the  young,  gifted,  and  1 
attractive  debutante.  Since  that  period  51dlle.  Nilsson  r 
has  appeared  each  season,  and  with  increasing  success,  [ 
in  a  variety  of  characters,  her  most  remarkable  imper-  \ 
sonations  being  5Iarguerite,  in  Gounod’s  Faust,  the  ! 
heroine  in  Flotow’s  Marta,  and,  more  recently,  Ophelia  i 
in  Hamlet,  a  part  she  has  created. 
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Mdllc.  Nilsson  possesses  great  charms  of  person. 
Her  beauty  is  of  the  true  Scandinavian  type ;  blue  eyes, 
fair  complexion,  a  frank  and  winning  smile,  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  light  golden  hair.  The  talented  young  Swede 
is  thought  by  many  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  Nor  are  the  graces  of  her 
mind  inferior  to  those  of  her  face.  The  glitter  and 
excitement  of  her  brilli.ant  position  has  never  dimi¬ 
nished  one  iota  of  her  intense  love  for  her  Northern 
home.  As  a  pleasing  trait  in  her  character,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  when  the  first  fruits  of  her  genius  were 
paid  to  her  in  Paris,  she  undertook  a  journey  to  her 
native  place,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
placing  them  herself  in  the  hands  of  her  mother. 

.Vs  regards  her  voice,  it  is  a  pure  soprano  of  very 
extensive  compass,  while  her  execution  of  the  most 
rapid  flights  of  vocalisation  is  as  brilliant  and  fault¬ 
less  as  can  be  imagined. 


EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

ONE  of  the  last  of  the  Italian  composers  belonging 
to  the  very  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  Pcrgolesi,  a  Neapolitan,  one  of  whose  comic  operas. 
La  Servn  Padrone,  continues  in  vogue  to  this  day,  but 
whose  fame  rests  far  more  firmly  on  his  sacred  com¬ 
positions,  to  which  during  the  hatter  part  of  his  short 
life  he  almost  entirely  confined  himself.  His  divine 
Staltat  Mater  alone,  full  as  it  is  of  the  most  natural 
and  expressive  melody,  has  sufficed  to  confer  immor¬ 
tality  on  his  name ;  it  is  frequently  performed  in  this 
country,  and  at  this  day,  and  by  its  simple  and  touch¬ 
ing  beauty  causes  the  utmost  deliglit  to  the  real  lovers 
of  the  pure  and  simple  Italian  school.  Its  flow  of 
melody  is  perhaps  even  more  redundant  than  that 
contained  in  the  famous  Stahat  of  Rossini.  Jomelli 
ought  also  to  be  alluded  to  here,  not  only  because  his 
name  is  illustrious  in  the  history  of  early  Italian  music, 
but  also  from  his  having  been  the  fast  friend  of  the 
great  poet  Metastasio,  who,  in  a  letter  to  another  of 
his  friends,  Farinelli,  written  in  1749,  speaks  with 
affectionate  admiration  of  Jomelli's  character  and 
genius,  winding  up  with  the  rather  droll  praise  that  “he 
is  certainly  the  most  amiable  gourmand  that  ever  existed.” 

Jomelli  having  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Rome 
brought  out  an  opera  there,  entitled  Annida,  but  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  some  offence  which  he  had 
given  to  the  public  there,  it  was  so  violently  hissed  on 
the  first  night,  and  such  ill-feeling  displayed  against 
the  composer,  that  he  quitted  not  only  the  theatre  but 
the  city  the  same  night,  though  two  years  afterwards 
he  returned  and  was  appointed  Clmpel  Master  of  St. 
Peter’s,  but  ultimately  took  up  his  residence  at  Stutt- 
gard,  where  he  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
his  long  residence  in  Germany  led  him  to  adopt  very 
much  of  the  German  style  in  his  future  compositions, 
which  began  to  display  more  elaborate  instrumental 
combinations  and  complicated  harmonies  in  place  of 
the  pure  and  chaste  melody  of  “  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out”  which  had  formerly  characterised  them. 
Ilis  constaTit  friend,  the  poet  Metastasio,  remonstrated 
with  him  on  this  change  in  terms  which  may  by  some 


be  considered  as  not  inapplicable  to  composers  of  a 
later  date,  who  are  often  obliged  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  scientific  ideas  to  “  interrupt  the  voice,”  and  thus 
weaken  the  power  of  the  musieal  expression.  “  Ah  ! 
my  dear  Jomelli,”  he  writes,  “  do  not  abandon,  for  skill 
and  science,  a  faculty  in  which  you  have  not,  nor  ever 
will  have,  a  rival :  that  of  melody.  In  masterly  airs 
there  may  be  composers,  perhaps,  who  by  means  of 
pains  and  labour  will  approach  you ;  but  in  finding  the 
road  to  the  heart  you  are  yourself  alone.  In  writing 
in  this  new  style,  you  are  obliged,  in  order  to  support 
your  learned  idea,  too  frequently  to  interrupt  the  voice, 
and  thus  the  impressions  already  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  are  effaced;  and  for  the  reputation  of  a 
learned  maestro  you  neglect  that  of  a  charming  and 
most  delightful  musician.” 

Jomelli  had  cause  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  friend’s 
advice  when,  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  found 
his  most  exquisite  works  coldly  received  in  consequence 
of  his  adoption  of  the  Gennan  style.  His  I/thigenia  in 
Anlide,  which  he  brought  out  at  Naples  in  1771,  was  a 
total  failure,  though  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
the  shock  .and  disappointment  brought  on  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  composer, 
who,  just  before  his  death — like  Mozart  w  ith  his  Ileguicm 
— wrote  his  sublime  .and  beautiful  Miserere,  the  subject 
being  .an  Itali.an  version  of  the  fifty-firet  Psalm. 

Nicolo  Piccini,  another  composer  of  this  time,  is 
remarkable  for  having  made  an  innovation  in  the  old 
original  form  of  Italian  opera,  in  which  it  had  always 
been  an  established  custom  for  every  song  to  end  with 
a  da  capo,  or  return  to  the  first  movement.  Piccini 
was  the  first  to  originate  the  style  since  adopted  by 
Mozart  and  Rossini,  .and  adhered  to  by  their  German 
and  Italian  successors,  of  commencing  with  a  slow 
movement  succeeded  by  a  quick  one,  the  latter  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  rapid  towards  its  close,  and  ending 
without  any  return  to  the  origin.al  movement. 

Piccini  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  idol  of 
Italy,  during  which  time  it  appears  that  besides  an 
amazing  number  of  oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  &c.,  he 
wrote  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  operas, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  La  Buona  Figliuola, 
which  w'.as  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  every 
town  in  Italy,  and  which  in  the  universality  of  its 
popularity  reminds  us  of  the  furore  created  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Beggars'  Opera  in  this  country.  La  Buona 
Figliuola  was  performed  at  every  theatre,  from  the 
grandest  to  the  smallest ;  the  fashions  and  modes  of  the 
day  borrowed  their  names  from  it.  shops  and  taverns 
their  signboards ;  and  its  airs  were  sung  and  pl.aje  1  in 
mansions  and  in  the  streets  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people. 

La  Buona  Figliuola  was  first  brought  out  in  thi.s 
country  at  the  King’s  Thc.atrc  in  1773-4,  the  principal 
singers  being  Guad.agni,  Lovattini,  and  Signora  .Scstini. 
It  was  revived  many  years  after  by  the  world-renowned 
Catalini,  but  public  taste  had  by  this  time  undergone  a 
change,  and  the  music — charming  in  its  quaint  simplicity 
— was  pronounced  antiquated,  and  no  longer  relished. 

In  the  instance  of  this  opera  the  beauty  of  the  music 
was  enhan'  ed  and  not  deteriorated,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  at  the  present  day,  by  the  drama  to  which  it 
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was  set,  the  author  of  which  was  no  less  great  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Goldoni. 

Piccini  was  a  true  and  pure  musician,  and  one  of  his 
chiefest  aims,  and  to  which  in  writing  an  opera  he 
always  rigidly  adhered,  was  to  preserve  the  supremacy 
of  the  voice  over  the  instrument.  The  overpowering 
accompaniments,  complications  of  harmony,  and  massive 
orchestral  effects  that  were  just  then  beginning  to  come 
into  vogue  were  repugnant  to  his  taste.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  makes  some  most  just  and  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  use  and  abuse  of  wind  instruments  in  an  or¬ 
chestra.  “  One  soon  learns,”  he  says,  “  all  that  can  enter 
into  harmony.  It  is  not  what  may  be  admitted  that  it 
is  dillicult  to  learn,  but  what  may  be  omitlal.  The  four 
kinds  of  stringed  instruments  which  form  the  basis  of 
an  orchestra  accommodate  themselves  equally  to  all  sorts 
of  expression.  This  is  not  the  case  with  wind  instru¬ 
ments  and  those  of  percussion.  The  oboe  has  an 
expression  which  does  not  belong  to  the  clarionet ;  and 
this,  again,  has  an  expression  which  differs  from  that  of 
the  flute.  The  horns  change  their  character  according 
to  the  key  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  bassoon, 
when  not  confounded  with  the  bass,  is  sad  and  melan¬ 
choly.  The  trombones  have  a  mournful  expression. 
The  trumpets  are  warlike  and  brilliant.  The  deafening 
cymbal  is  entirely  military,  and  I  never  hear  it  without 
expecting  to  see  the  march  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  If 
the  employment  which  Nature  herself  assigns  to  these 
instruments  were  preserved,  a  variety  of  effects  would 
be  produced ;  but  when  they  are  all  thrown  in  at  once, 
and  always  used,  they  overpower  and  indurate  the  ear, 
and  no  longer  present  images  to  the  mind,  to  which  the 
car  is  the  passage.  I  should  like  to  know  how  com¬ 
posers  will  rouse  the  car  when  it  is  once  accustomed  to 
all  this  uproar,  which  will  soon  happen  ?  Of  what  new 
witchcraft  will  they  then  avail  themselves  ?  Perhaps 
they  will  then  return  to  Nature  and  the  legitimate 
means  acknowledged  by  the  art.  We  know  what 
happens  to  palates  dulled  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors.” 

When  Piccini  visited  Paris  in  1776,  where  the 
great  classical  German  composer  Gluck  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  two  years  before  under  royal  patronage, 
began  the  great  feud  between  the  partisans  of  the 
Italian  school  and  the  Gluckists  which  has  become 
historical.  The  exquisite  writer  Marmontel  soon  de¬ 
clared  himself  one  of  the  warmest  allies  of  Piccini,  and 
as  the  composer  did  not  understand  one  word  of  French, 
the  illustrious  author  undertook  the  laborious  task  of 
teaching  him,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  patience  by 
rote,  line  by  line,  word  by  word.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  Piccini  reset  many  of  the  beautiful  but  anti¬ 
quated  operas  of  Quinault,  in  particular  that  of  Roland, 
which  was  shortly  after  performed,  and  with  distin¬ 
guished  success.  Marmontel,  in  his  Memoirs,  says  he 
felt  amply  repaid  for  his  pains  when  he  found  the 
composer  seize  the  meaning  of  a  passage  he  had  been  re¬ 
citing  to  him ;  and  as  his  delicate  ear  never  mistook  the 
accent  and  meaning  of  the  poetry,  though  in  a  foreign 
language,  he  would  write  down  his  air  with  the 
utmost  rapidity ;  then,  opening  his  harpsichord,  which 
he  had  been  using  as  a  writing-table,  fill  up  all  th^ 
parts  of  the  score,  distributing  the  traits  of  melody 
and  harmony  just  as  a  skilful  painter  would  distribute 


on  his  canvas  the  colours,  lighis,  and  shadows  of  his 
picture. 

'I'hc  success  of  Roland  brought  its  composer  into 
favour  at  eourt,  but  his  fame  and  the  favour  he  en¬ 
joyed  at  Versailles  brought  him  no  solid  profit,  but 
the  contrary,  according  to  his  biographer,  M.  Ginguenc, 
who  speaks  of  his  giving  singing  lessons  to  the 
queen,  for  which  not  only  did  he  receive  no  pay, 
but  “  it  cost  him,  for  nearly  a  year,  twice  a  week,  ten 
or  twelve  francs  for  carriage  hire,  for  which  ho  was 
never  reimbursed.  Likewise  he  presented  to  the  queen 
a  score  of  his  opera  of  Roland  magnificently  bound, 
and  obtained  her  permission  to  present  copies  to  the 
king,  the  princes  his  brothers,  and  all  the  princesses 
of  the  family ;  and  the  same  honour  was  subsequently 
done  to  all  his  other  scores,  thoiiyh  he  was  never  even 
asked  how  much  their  beautiful  bindings  had  cost  himr' 
So  much  for  the  favour  of  princes  a  century  ago. 

Piccini  composed  another  opera,  Atgs,  which  was 
received  with  scarcely  less  favour  than  Roland.  But 
it  was  when  he  came  into  immediate  contact  with  his 
formidable  rival,  Gluck,  that  his  good  fortune  failed  him. 

Berton,  the  director  of  the  opera,  from  a  good- 
natured  wish  to  conciliate  both  parties,  supplied  to 
each  of  the  composers  a  libretto  on  which  to  make 
mutual  trial  of  their  genius.  The  subject  was  Iphige- 
nin  ill  Tauris.  The  production  of  Piccini  is  forgotten 
save  by  a  few  connoisseurs.  Slight  in  sentiment  and 
construction,  whatever  success  it  may  have  obtained 
proved  but  ephemeral,  while  the  opera  of  Gluck  remains 
to  this  day  a  lasting  monument  of  his  genius  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  classical  composers. 

The  good-natured  French  director  made  another 
attempt  to  appease  the  feud  that  raged  between  the 
rival  parties  by  reconciling  their  chiefs,  and  took  an 
English  method,  substituting  supper  for  dinner,  to 
effect  his  purpose,  by  inviting  them  to  a  grand  supper, 
where  they  were  placed  side  by  side.  Gluck,  after 
supper,  getting,  in  true  German  fashion,  a  little  warmed 
by  wine,  began  to  express  his  feelings  unreservedly, 
observing  to  Piccini  very  ingenuously,  “The  French 
arc  a  good  sort  of  people,  but  they  really  amuse  me : 
they  w.ant  to  have  songs  composed  for  them,  and  yet 
they  know  nothing  about  singing.  My  dear  friend, 
you  are  a  man  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  You 
think  only  of  supporting  your  reputation;  you  com¬ 
pose  beautiful  music  for  them — but  what  are  they  the 
better  for  it?  Believe  me,  you  must  think  hero  of 
making  money  and  nothing  else.”  To  which  Piccini 
courteously  replied,  that  the  example  of  M.  Gluck 
proved  that  it  was  “  quite  possible  to  attend  to  one’s 
fame  and  fortune  at  one  and  the  same  time.”  They 
parted  with  cordial  expressions  of  friendship,  which 
were  doubtless  sincere,  yet  the  feud  of  which  they 
were  the  origin  did  not  cease  for  some  time. 

Another  opera  by  Piccini  which  was  received  with 
very  great  favour  was  L' Ohjmpiade,  the  poem  of  which 
was  by  Jletastasio.  Originally  produced  in  Home,  it 
was  performed  with  great  success  in  Paris,  and  also  in 
England,  in  which  country  the  Italian  opera  was 
coming  greatly  into  vogue.  The  principal  male  singer 
in  it  was  the  celebrated  Pachierotti,  on  whose  shoulders, 
indeed,  the  whole  burden  of  the  performance  rested, 
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he  bcinpr,  in  general,  miserably  supported  during  those 
early  days  of  the  Italian  opera  in  this  country.  Italy 
possessed  no  great  prima  donna  who  might  be  induced 
to  e.xcbange  her  silvery  notes  for  John  Bull’s  sterling 
gold,  and  the  leading  heroine  was  found  in  a  Signora 
Prudom,  who  though  too  young  then  to  be  a  finished 
or  scientific  artiste,  yet  pleased  greatly  by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  voice  and  her  chaste,  pure  style  of  singing. 
Her  promise  was  great,  but  she  did  not  live  to  fultil  it. 
Tliis  young  vocalist  appeared  also  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  Sir  John  Burgoync’s  operetta  of  77ie  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  in  which  it  is  noticeable  also  that  the 
celebrated  Miss  Farrcn,  who  subsequently  reached  the 
zenith  of  professional  fame  as  a  most  elegant  and  re¬ 
fined  actress  of  genteel  comedy,  and  only  quitted  the 
stage  to  become  Countess  of  Derby,  made  her  debut  in 
a  very  subordinate  part.  This  was  in  the  season  of 
1783.  Some  years  before  Catteriua  Gabriclli  was  the 
acknowledged  prima  donna  of  the  King’s  Theatre  (the 
Italian  opera  house  in  London),  and  famous  as  much 
for  her  caprice  as  for  her  talents.  One  of  the  principal 
features  recorded  of  her  in  the  opera  of  Didone,  in 
which  she  frequently  performed,  is  the  extreme  “  c.are 
with  which  she  tucked  up  her  great  hoop  as  she  sidled 
into  the  llames  of  Carthage.”  Fancy  Dido  in  a  hoop, 
or,  as  we  should  now-a-days  say,  a  crinoline ! 

A  Miss  Cecilia  Davies,  who  succeeded  her,  and  seems 
to  have  been  very  little  inferior  to  her,  was  known 
among  the  Italians  as  L'lugUsina,  she  being  the  first 
Englishwoman  who  had  ever  sustained  the  part  of 
prima  donna  in  Italian  opera.  Her  example  has  since 
been  followed  by  many  of  her  fair  countrywomen,  and 
with  what  success  the  records  of  the  laurels  gained  in 
competition  with  the  syrens  of  Italy  by  such  singers  as 
Mrs.  Billington,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Miss  Fanny  Kemble, 
Madame  Vestris,  whose  extraordin.ary  versatility  fitted 
her  equally  for  the  Italian,  French,  and  English  sttigc, 
Miss  Catherine  Hayes,  Louisa  Pyne,  Lemmens-Sher- 
ringtou,  and  many  others,  will  triumphantly  show. 

A  tenor  singer,  who  was  at  this  time  a  very  great 
favourite  in  England,  was  Guadagni ;  he  owed  much 
of  his  popularity,  in  addition  to  his  having  a  remark¬ 
ably  lino  voice,  to  his  extraordinary  powers  as  an  actor, 
having  been  instructed  in  his  art  by  the  great  Garrick, 
who  bestowed  the  utmost  care  upon  him.  His  perfor¬ 
mance  in  Gluck's  Orfeo  is  described  as  extraordinarily 
fine.  A  French  lady,  a  Mdlle.  St.  Huberti,  appeared 
on  the  operatic  boards  in  England,  but  without 
achieving  any  marked  success,  and  she  is  chiefly 
reinai'kable  for  the  tragical  circumstances  that  ended 
her  career  in  this  country.  She  united  her  fortunes  with 
tlioso  of  an  cinhjre,  the  Count  d’Eutragucs,  and  they 
retired  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peace 
and  coutentiuent  at  their  villa  at  Barnes.  But  the 
count’s  Italian  servant,  it  is  supposed  from  motives  of 
jealousy  and  revenge,  murdered  them  both,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence. 

A  bass  singer  named  Morclli  appc.ared  in  1787  in  a 
very  pretty  opera  of  Pacsiello,  entitled  Gli  Schiavi  per 
Amove,  which  ran  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
ccason,  and  became  very  popular,  as  did  Morclli,  who 
combined  a  voice  of  great  power  and  compass  with 
high  histrionic  genius;  but  as  he  owed  his  introduction 


to  the  stage  to  Lord  Cowper,  to  whom,  at  Florence,  he 
had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  running  footman,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  had  received  a  very  high  musical 
education.  Like  others  of  later  date,  he  retained  (by 
favour)  his  post  at  the  opera  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  sang  there  till  he  had  scarcely  a  note  left  in  his 
voice. 

About  this  time  the  star  of  the  great  Madame  Mara 
arose  on  the  operatic  horizon.  She  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  London  in  the  season  of  1786,  and  continued 
nearly  the  sole  support  of  the  opera-house  until  the 
year  following,  when  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire, 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  suspicion  was  rife ; 
certain  it  is  that  the  “  suspect  ”  committed  suicide  soon 
after.  As  on  a  more  recent  occasion  at  Drury  Lane, 
so  on  this,  a  sort  of  supplementary  season  for  the 
operatic  artistes  was  arranged  at  Covent  Garden  after 
the  regular  dramatic  season  there  had  terminated,  and 
finally  “  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarkct,”  as  it  has 
so  long  been  designated,  was  used  as  a  temporary 
refuge  and  shelter  for  Italian  opera  until  the  rebuilding 
and  opening  of  the  King’s  Theatre  in  17D3. 

Madame  Mara  still  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
company  at  the  new  house,  and  her  powers  seem  to 
have  been  as  versatile  as  they  were,  at  that  time,  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  not  only  did  she  perform  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
sing  at  the  concerts  of  ancient  music  and  others,  but 
appeared  also  at  Covent  Garden  as  Polly  Peaehem,  in 
the  notorious  Beggars'  Opera,  at  that  time  in  the  height 
of  its  popularity — a  part,  however,  that  was  by  no  means 
suited  to  her  style.  She  also  performed  in  concert  with 
the  Drury  Lane  company,  appearing  on  this  occasion 
as  Dido  in  an  English  version  of  Sacebini’s  opera  of 
Didone,  Mrs.  Crouch  enacting  the  part  of  the  hero, 
/Eneas,  and  Michael  Kelly  that  of  the  second  tenor ; 
but  the  opera  done  into  English  was  not  favourably 
received,  in  spite  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  music. 
Madame  iMara  was  also  greatly  celebrated  for  her 
rendering  of  the  grandly  sublime  music  of  Handel,  to 
which  she  imparted  a  depth  of  solemn  feeling  and 
expression.  Apropos  of  her  singing  of  the  exquisite 
soprano  air  from  The  Messiah,  “  I  know  that  my 
Uedeemer  liveth,”  for  which  she  was  renowned,  a 
distinguished  musical  critic  has  related  how,  during  a 
short  trip  to  Paris,  he  went  to  a  concert  tpirituel  at  the 
Tuileries,  the  principal  attraction  being  Madame  Mara, 
on  her  return  from  England,  who  was  announced  in 
the  bills  to  sing  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,” 
musique  dc  Handel ;  paroles  de  Milton  I  Unfortunately, 
the  latter  part  of  this  great  singer’s  career  was  neither 
happy  nor  creditable.  She  eloped  from  her  husband, 
a  mediocre  player  on  the  violoncello,  and  a  man  of 
dissipated  habits,  with  a  young  flute-player  in  the 
orchestra,  and  they  resided  together  in  Russia  for 
many  years.  Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  her  until  in 
the  bills  of  a  fashionable  concert  announced  by  the 
Messrs.  Knyvett — the  Mitchell  of  their  day — appeared 
a  mysterious  announcement  of  a  celebrated  but  anony¬ 
mous  vocalist.  AVhen  the  evening  arrived,  none  among 
the  fashionable  crowd  that  flocked  to  the  King's  Theatre 
could  recognise,  in  the  tremulous,  squeaking  tones  of 
au  old  woman  of  seventy,  the  once  clear,  brilliant,  and 
flexible  voice  of  the  renowned  Madame  iMara. 
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394  to  398.— Hats  and  Bonnet. 

394.  Travelling  hat  of  straw, 
with  low  crown  and  narrow  brim, 
trimmed  with  a  rosette  of  gauze 
in  front,  continued  round  the 
hat,  and  finished  off  at  the  back 
in  a  long  scarf ;  garland  of 
flowers  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
hat  so  as  to  fall  over  the  veil. 

395.  Country  hat  of  black 
Brussels  straw,  trimmed  with 
lace.  A  feather  is  placed  at  the 
back  abovetwodifferent-coloured 
roses.  Tulle  scarf  fastened  under 
the  chignon. 

396.  Black  lace  bonnet.  'I'he 
front  is  ornamented  with  a  lace 
bow  and  two  roses  ;  a  bunch  of 
foliage  and  black  grapes  is  placed 
on  the  top,  with  a  long  drooping 
spray  hanging  over  the  chignon. 

397.  White  straw  hat,  trimmed 


395. — Country  Hat. 


394.  Travelling  Hat. 


is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 
tlutings  of  blue  ribbon  and  cross-strips 
of  silk.  I’lain  high  bodice,  and  coat 
sleeves.  Square  berthe,  scalloped  out 
in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  trimmed, 
like  the  skirt,  with  flut^  ribbon  ancl 
cross- strips.  Sash  made  of  the  same 


with  a  ruche  of  black  velvet,  and  lace 
bows  with  lappet  tied  under  the  chig- 
don.  White  feather  drooping  over  the 
hair. 

398.  Rice  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
black  lace  scarf  forming  a  large  bow 
in  front,  with  lappets  falling  over  the 


306.— Bl.\ck  Lace  Bonnet. 


back.  A  bunch  of  flow'ers  on 
the  right  side,  with  a  long  trail¬ 
ing  spray  continued  on  the  scarf 
lappets. 

399. — Travelling  Toilets. 

Left-hand  figure :  Costume  of 
pretty  grey  poplin,  composed  of 
an  under-skirt,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  two  rows  of 
fringe.  Tight-fitting  casaque 
with  long  sleeves.  This  casaque 
forms  the  upper-skirt,  with  aj)ron 
front,  and  looped  up  into  a  puff 
at  the  back ;  two  lappets  trimmed 
with  fringe  are  worn  over  the 
apron  front.  Marie  straw  hat. 
with  aigrette  of  feathers ;  veil  of 
brown  gauze. 

Right-hand  figure  wears  a  cos¬ 
tume  of  Pompadour  foulard,  with 
a  tiny  pattern  of  bright  blue  on 
a  pretty  grey  ground.  The  skirt 


397. — White  Straw  Ha- 


398.— Rice  Straw  Hat. 
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material  as  the  dress,  and  trimmed  to  correspond,  the  world  began — at  anjr  rate,  for  ages  and  ages  past. 
Black  straw  hat,  with  a  bunch  of  blue  feathers  put  on  in  for  in  what  period  of  history  do  we  not  read  of  the 
the  Louis  XV.  style;  thick  plaits  forming  the  chignon,  extravagance  and  folly  of  female  dress? 


399. — ^TiiAVELLiNG  Toilets. 

THE  FASHIONS.  Christina  of  Pisano,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the 

The  patience  of  the  censurers  of  our  toilets  has  been  fourteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  has 
sorely  tried  indeed,  ever  since  almost,  I  should  think,  the  following  pithy  passage  to  the  purpose : — 
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“  A  mantua-makcr  of  Paris  has  just  made  for  a 
bourffeoise,  who  lives  in  the  Gastiuois,  a  habit  wherein 
she  put  fifteen  yards — Paris  measure — of  Brussels 
cloth,  with  a  train  full  three-quarters  long,  and  open 
sleeves  falling  down  to  the  feet.  And  then,  withal,  a 
cumbersome  headgear  with  horns  in  front,  as  if  any¬ 
thing  could  be  more  becoming  than  plainly-braided 
golden  hair.  And  in  such  attire  ladies  look  at  one 
another  in  company,  over  the  shoulder,  as  if  to  say — 

‘  This  or  that  one  is  not  worth  what  I  am.” 

Alas !  alas !  if  there  is  more  courtesy  with  us  now'-a- 
days  in  company,  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  less 
vanity. 

It  is  incredible  what  ladies  will  wear  when  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  fashion.  They  seem,  many  of  them, 
quite  blind  to  the  fact  that  some  fashions  positively 
spoil  a  pretty  face  and  figure,  and  yet  surely  their  aim 
should  be  r.ither  to  look  well  than  to  be  attired  after 
the  last  decree  of  fashion. 

The  fashions  of  the  beginning  of  the  summer  were 
really  graceful,  and  they  may  be  so  still  if  tastefully 
selected,  but  at  present  a  number  of  eccentricities  have 
rushed  in  to  alter  the  really  elegant  dresses  revived  from 
the  time  of  Slaric  .kntoinette's  youthful  and  happy  days. 

Not  content  with  the  gracefully-draped  and  looped- 
up  dress  over  the  flounced  under-skirt,  modern  belles 
add  such  enormous  puffs  and  bows,  and  such  number¬ 
less  lappets,  square,  round,  or  pointed,  to  their  dress, 
that  the  tout  rngemhk  of  their  toilet  becomes  something 
too  ooufused  and  elaborate  to  have  any  charms  for  an 
artist’s  eye. 

Hats,  too,  and  bonnets  have  most  extravagant 
shapes.  A  truce  to  criticism,  however;  we  hare  to 
describe  the  fashions  as  they  are,  and  are  not  answer- 
able  for  their  beauty  or  ugliness. 

Well,  then,  the  very  newest  fashion  in  hats  is  this  : 
a  hat  poised  just  above  the  forehead,  lowered,  in  fact, 
over  the  brows,  and  then  brusquely  turned  up  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  just  above  the  chignon.  A  large 
bunch  of  roses  or  other  flowers  is  fastened  in  fiont 
of  this  very  fanciful  style  of  hat. 

But,  very  luckily  we  think.  Fashion  is  not  exclusive 
this  year,  and  there  arc  other  models  besides  the  a'oo^  e 
described.  That  which  in  general  pleases  the  most  is 
the  Versailles  or  Louis  XIV.  shape,  which  we  have 
already  described — a  high  crown,  sloping  off  both  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  and  scarcely  any  brim.  A 
modification  of  this  hat  is  curved  in  on  either  side  with 
the  brim  turned  up  cavalier  fashion ;  and,  again,  another 
is  lower  in  the  crown  with  a  somewhat  larger  brim. 
But  for  all  and  every  one  of  those  shapes  the  trimming 
is  put  on  upwards — not  round  the  crown,  but  upon  it. 
The  true  Louis  XIV.  hat  must  have  a  large  curled 
ostrich  feather,  either  white  or  black,  fastened  just  in 
the  middle,  thrown  over  the  crown,  and  so  long  as  to 
cover  it  entirely  and  droop  down  a  little  below  it  at 
the  back.  Just  in  front,  and  to  hide  the  fastening  on 
of  the  feather,  there  is  generally  a  bow  of  r  ibbon  or 
velvet,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers,  just 
under  the  feather;  at  the  back,  a  bow  of  ribbon  or 
velvet  is  placed  to  sujiport  it,  and  its  lappets  hang  at 
the  back.  A  fluting  of  velvet  or  black  lace — the  latter 
looks  best — is  put  on  round  the  extreme  edge. 


In  black  English  straw,  with  black  feather,  ribbon, 
and  lace,  and  a  bunch  of  white  roses,  hawthorn  or 
clematis,  this  model  is  especially  elegant,  a  mixture  of 
white  and  black  being  very  fashionable  this  year ;  but 
of  course  red  roses,  verbenas,  geraniums,  or  other  bright 
flowers  may  be  chosen  if  preferred. 

If  the  hat  has  a  turned-up  brim,  it  is  lined  with 
black  or  coloured  velvet,  and  edged  with  a  standing-up 
lace  border.  The  feathers  and  flowers  arc  put  on  as 
just  described. 

The  h.at  with  a  lower  crown  is  of  a  simpler  style ;  a 
feather  is  not  with  it  indispensable  as  with  the  others. 

It  looks  extremely  i>retty  with  a  lace  border  turneil 
back  over  the  brim,  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  front  and  a 
bow  of  ribbons  placed  upon  the  crown,  at  the  back,  and 
finished  off  in  long  ends. 

This  style  of  hat  is  pretty  for  young  ladies  in  white 
straw,  with  a  bunch  of  field  flower.s,  and  black  lace  and 
ribbon. 

The  kind  of  veil  most  generally  worn  with  hats  is  a 
scarf  of  spotted  tulle,  loosely  tied  at  the  back.  But 
for  travelling  and  the  seaside,  large  gauze  veils  are  also 
worn. 

The  hat  is  now  so  uniformly  worn  by  ladies  of 
almost  any  age  for  demi-toilettc,  that  the  pdidn  straw 
bonnet,  of  which  it  now  answers  the  purpose,  has 
become  almost  a  rarity.  Nor  arc  the  straw  fanchons 
very  pretty ;  they  arc  cut  off  too  abruptly,  so  to  siteak, 
at  the  back,  to  look  at  all  graceful.  They  have  too 
much  the  appearance  of  being  but  the  front  half  of  a 
bonnet  which  has  been  cut  in  two.  In  tulle  and  lace 
this  is  less  apparent,  the  whole  being  lighter  and  the 
outline  of  the  bonnet  less  distinctly  marked. 

Almost  all  bonnets,  therefore,  arc  dressy.  They  are 
more  particularly  suitable  for  afternoon  promenade  or 
visiting  toilets. 

A  delicate  inifling  of  tulle  trimmed  with  lace,  with 
flowers  placed  diadem-like  in  front,  and  lace  lappets 
forming  a  sort  of  necklace  in  front — such  is  the  modern 
bonnet. 

For  instance,  a  bonnet  of  white  silk  gauze,  as  light 
and  airy  as  a  summer  cloud,  with  a  double  coronet  of 
roses,  large  and  full-blown,  in  the  centre,  just  above  the 
forehead,  but  gradually  decreasing  in  size  on  either 
side,  and  set  off  with  foliage  and  small  buds.  This 
double  coronet  is  fastened  on  either  side  by  a  ribbon  of 
the  same  colour,  which  is  passed  at  the  back  under  the 
folds  of  a  long  white  gauze  veil. 

A  bonnet  of  blue  silk  tulle — with  a  diadem — garlaii  1 
of  blue  cornflowers,  with  foliage,  and  lappets  of  flute. I 
blue  tulle,  for  a  blonde. 

Or  one  of  pearl-grey  tulle,  with  coronet  of  variegate  1 
verbenas,  and  sprays  of  mignonette,  a  dainty  little 
bright-plumagcd  bird  being  perched  upon  a  leaf  in 
front. 

Or  again,  for  a  brunette,  a  bonnet  of  capucine- 
coloured  tulle,  wreathed  with  black  flowerets  with 
bright  yellow  centres.  A  large  veil  of  illusion  tulle  of 
the  colour  of  the  bonnet  is  draped  like  a  scarf  ujjon  the 
bonnet. 

This  l.ist  somewh.it  resembles  the  capulet,  a  model  ' 
patroniscil  by  some  of  our  court  ladies,  which  is  i 
perfectly  flat  and  round  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  | 
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however,  white  is  certainly  most  elegant  and  becoming, 
very  much  more  so  than  red  for  ladies’  cloaks  and 
jackets,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  change. 

A  pretty  model  is  called  retour  du  lac.  It  is  a  circular 
of  white  cloth  or  cashmere,  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  scalloped-out,  slightly-gathered  flounce  of  the 
same  material,  put  on  w'ith  a  heading  and  bound  on 
either  side  with  black  velvet  or  braid.  At  the  back 
there  is  a  pretty  hood,  bound  round  like  the  flounce, 
and  finished  off  with  black  silk  cords  and  tassels.  The 


a  coronet  of  flowers  and  a  very  ample  veil,  covering 
neck  and  shoulders,  crossed  in  front  aud  finished  off  in 
long  lappets  which  hang  at  the  back. 

Mesdames  de  Metternich,  de  Pourtalcs,  and  others 
wear  the  capulcts  to  complete  an  elegant  carriage  toilet. 

The  weather  is  particularly  trying  just  now,  the 
mornings  and  evenings  being  extremely  cool,  not  to 
say  cold,  while  the  heat  is  oppressive  during  the  day. 
This  is,  of  course,  more  particularly  felt  at  the  seaside, 
and  it  has  brought  into  fashion  a  number  of  warm 


400.— Ball  and  Dinnep.  Toilet. 


circular  is  fastened  in  front  with  invisible  hooks  and 
eyes.  It  is  sometimes  made  of  a  tissue  resembling 
tricot,  and  trimmed  with  white. 

The  same  model  is  pretty  for  little  girls,  trimmed 
with  blue  or  red. 

Ladies  also  wear  loose  jackets  of  white  cloth  of  very 
fine  texture,  embroidered  with  a  light  pattern  in  chain 
stitch  or  point  russc,  with  black  or  coloured  silk.  This 
pattern  is  not  put  on  all  round,  but  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  upon  the  fronts,  sleeves,  aud  pockets. 


out-of-door  garments  to  wear  after  sunset  over  light 
dresses. 

These  garments  are  almost  uniformly  white — white 
is,  in  fact,  as  fashionable  this  year  as  scarlet  was  a  few 
years  ago.  If  fashions  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics,  one  might  almost  conclude  that  loyal  senti¬ 
ments  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  were  gaining 
ground  in  France  over  the  fiercest  aspirations  of  the 
red  republicans ! 

AVithout  the  least  connection  with  such  ideas, 
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Our  illustration  No.  400  represents  a  pretty  summer 
ball  and  dinner  toilet.  Summer  ball  toilet  of  white 
tarlatan ;  the  skirt  is  ornamented  round  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  gathered  dounce,  put  on  with  a  heading, 
edged  on  each  side  with  narrow  lace.  Under  the 
hcadiog  of  the  flounce,  a  garland  of  roses  is  entwined 
round  folds  of  tarlatan.  The  low  bodice  is  completed 
at  the  back  by  wings  of  tarlatan  slightly  gathered, 
beginning  from  the  shoulder  and  fastened  to  the  waist 
bj  a  bow  of  turquoise  blue  ribbon,  mixed  with  a  bunch 
of  roses,  buds,  and  foliage.  Bodice  and  wings  are 
edged  with  lace.  Coiffure  of  curls,  with  aigrette  and 
iprays  of  roses. 

The  other  toilet  is  suitable  for  a  dinner  or  evening 
dress.  It  is  made  of  maize  and  fire-colour  shot  poult 
de  soie.  The  train-shaped  skirt  is  looped  up  into  a 
puff  at  the  back.  The  bodice,  very  much  curved  in, 
very  low  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  is  lengthened 
in  front  into  long  basques.  It  is  trimmed  all  round 
with  a  fire-coloured  cross-strip,  and  round  the  bottom 
only  with  a  handsome  silk  fringe.  A  bow  of  fire- 
colourcrl  ribbon  is  placed  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
bodice.  Marie  Antoinette  sleeve,  finished  at  the  elbow, 
and  trimmed  with  fire-coloured  cross-strips  and  bows ; 
cngageanlc  sleeves  of  white  lace,  coming  up  into  a 
narrow  border  as  far  as  the  shoulders.  Fichu  of  white 
gauze  inside ;  black  velvet  with  locket  round  the  neck, 
llair  coiffure,  with  a  ruche  of  ribbon,  forming  a  diadem 
above  the  forehead. 

For  walking  costume,  the  programme  of  fashion  is 
almost  invariable ;  under-skirt  elegantly  trimmed,  and 
tunic  with  puff  and  lappets. 

The  novelty  of  the  moment  is  the  glace  silk  tunic, 
worn  with  plain  silk  under-skirt.  Fancy  a  plain  green 
silk  skirt ;  it  will  be  trimmed  with  green  and  white  shot 
glace  silk.  The  tunic,  entirely  of  glace  silk,  is  trimmed 
with  the  same. 

Very  small  and  slightly  gathered  flounces,  called 
frisettes,  are  now  the  most  fashionable  style  of  trim¬ 
ming  for  under-skirts.  Sometimes  these  frisettes  are 
graduated  in  size,  becoming  smaller  towards  the 
top.  In  glacii  over  plain  silk  they  look  extremely 
pretty, 

A  costume  prepared  for  the  elegant  Countess  de 
Poui  tal6s,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  is  a  plain  lilac  silk,  with  frisettes  of  lilac 
and  white  glace  silk.  A  second  skirt,  of  glace  silk, 
forms  a  tunic  at  the  back,  and  a  short  apron  in  front ; 
it  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  fluting;  rounded 
basques  are  puffed  out  at  the  back.  The  same  trim¬ 
ming,  with  slight  modifications,  follows  all  the  outlines 
of  this  upper-skirt;  the  high  bodice  and  the  tight 
sleeves  are  also  trimmed  witli  a  flounce  and  fluting. 
To  complete  this  tasteful  toilet  there  is  a  small  round 
pelerine,  the  trimming  of  which,  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  dress,  is  finished  off  very  nicely  with  a 
handsome  fringe ;  this  fringe  is  of  floss  silk,  with  small 
gimp  balls  and  a  network  heading. 

Another  walking  costume  of  much  the  same  style  is 
composed  of  a  skirt  of  plain  silk,  entirely  covered  with 
frisette  flounces  of  apricot  colour,  and  white  finely- 
striped  glace  silk.  The  upper-dress  is  of  the  same 
glacc  silk ;  it  is  open  on  the  bosom  with  wide  revers  of 


plain  apricot-coloured  silk.  The  short  skirt  is  open  in 
front,  and  turned  up  on  either  side  with  similar  revers. 
The  bodice  is  crossed  in  front,  and  fastened  at  the  side 
with  a  waistband,  and  large  bow  and  ends  of  plain 
apricot-coloured  silk.  The  tight-fitting  sleeves  have 
deep  revers  of  the  same  colour.  A  pleated  cambric 
chemisette  is  worn  inside  the  bodice. 

Costumes  of  unbleached  or  buff-coloured  foulard, 
trimmed  with  brown  silk,  are  very  ladylike  for  demi- 
toilette  at  the  seaside. 

The  grand  creation  (as  they  say  in  Paris)  of  Gagclin 
for  the  siunmer  season  is  la  rof>e  patrie.  It  is  made  of 
different  materials ;  we  have  seen  it  in  black  gros-grain 
silk,  with  four  scalloped  flounces,  lined  with  maize- 
coloured  silk,  and  divided  by  bands  of  the  same  colour. 
The  tunic,  which  also  forms  the  bodice,  is,  at  pleasure, 
a  long  or  short  skirt,  because  the  very  long  train  is 
easily  looped  up  by  rich  gimp  ornaments,  so  arranged 
as  to  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  scallops  lined 
with  maize  colour  with  which  this  second  skirt  is 
trimmed.  The  front  part  forms  an  apron,  ornamented 
like  the  tunic.  Both  this  apron  and  the  bodice  arc 
trimmed  with  maize-coloured  scallops ;  the  latter  is 
further  ornamented  with  lace  and  fringe  put  on  as  a 
berthe.  Small  pockets  placeil  upon  the  apron  are  also 
edged  with  lace  and  fringe.  The  elaborate  elegance  of 
tins  dress  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  the  tout  ensemble 
forms  a  most  graceful  toilet. 

But  the  delight  of  the  lady  of  fashion,  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  bourgeouse,  is  now  to  possess  a  dress  of — 
what  do  you  think?  the  richest  silk  or  satin?  Not  so, 
but  a  dress  of  crape  de  chine.  This  exquisite  fabric  is 
so  expensive  that  it  can  never  become  common.  IVe 
believe  it  costs  at  present  in  Paris  about  fifty  francs 
a  yard,  but  that  is  perhaps  the  very  reason  why  so 
many  covet  and  desire  to  possess  a  dress  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  tissue. 

The  most  elegant  dress  to  be  seen  parading  upon  the 
beach  of  watering-places  a  la  moile  are,  of  course,  of 
cr.ape  de  chine.  One  of  the  prettiest  we  have  seen 
was  white,  embroidered  with  a  blue  silk  pattern.  The 
skirt  was  prettily  looped  up  with  blue  bows,  over  an 
under-skirt  of  white  and  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  a 
deep  flounce  cut  on  the  cross,  .and  put  on  with  a 
he.ading.  A  separate  train  of  white  cr.ape  de  chine  was 
fastened  on  the  back,  and  might  be  removed  at  pleasure, 
or  be  looped  up  on  either  side,  but  not  so  as  to  become 
quite  short.  The  embroidery  pattern  was  a  garland  of 
blue  cornflowers.  The  boilice  w.as  open  on  the  bosom, 
a  In  vkrge,  and  edged  with  delicate  flutings.  d'ho 
sleeves,  a  la  Marie  Antoinette,  were  finislied  off  with 
similar  flirtings  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  and  elbow.  A 
chemisette  and  engageante  sleeves,  entirely  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  completed  this  truly  beautiful  toilet. 

Circulars  of  white  crape  de  chine,  lined  with  blue  or 
pink  silk,  and  trimmed  with  cither  a  flounce  of  crape  or 
with  lace,  and  with  bows  the  colour  of  the  lining,  are 
most  tasteful  to  wear  over  clear  white  dresses,  or  as 
summer  opera  cloaks.  Circulars  are,  in  fact,  now 
become  very  fashionable,  and  are  considered  of  a 
more  novel  style  and  altogether  more  distingue  than 
the  tight-fitting  paletots.  But  the  fashionable  circular, 
or  rotonde,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be ;  it  is  quite  new  in 
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shape,  and  fitted  to  the  figure  at  the  back  with  a  large 
bow. 

The  Metternich  is  the  newest  and  most  tasteful  model 
of  this  style.  It  is  frequently  made  of  fine  black 
cashmere,  but  in  black  faille  is,  of  course,  more  elegant. 

It  is  an  extremely  ample  circular.  There  is  a  seam 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  and  one  on  either  shoulder. 
This  circular  is  looped  up  by  four  small  cross-pleats  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  by  three  small  ones  only 
on  either  side.  A  silk  ruche  edged  with  a  narrow 
fringe,  formed  by  unravelling  the  material,  is  begun  on 
either  side  upon  the  three  pleats  just  mentioned,  and 
continued  all  round  the  circular  and  up  the  fronts, 
about  one  inch  from  the  outer  edge.  At  the  extreme 
edge  there  is  a  very  handsome  knotted  fringe,  with  a 
network  heading,  which  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  a 
deep  black  lace  border — a  still  richer  style  of  trimming. 

A  waistband  is  made  apart  from  the  circular,  and 
ornamented  at  the  back  with  a  large  bow  and  short 
wide  lappets  of  fringed  silk.  The  waistband  is  passed 
on  either  side  through  two  slits,  one  at  the  back  and 
one  in  front  of  the  circular ;  it  is  then  fastened 
in  front,  over  the  mantle,  while  the  bow  fits  just  at 
the  waist  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  That  part  which 
is  left  loose,  and  not  kept  down  by  the  waistband  on 
either  side,  forms  an  ample  sleeve.  The  tout  ensemble 
of  the  Metternich  is  graceful  in  the  extreme.  It  is  quite 
the  most  successful  model  of  the  season. 

Pretty  as  this  mantle  looks  in  silk,  it  is  still  more 
elegant  in  black  luce,  with  black  silk  band  and  large 
bow,  and  many  of  them  now  complete  toilets  of  silk  or 
gaze  de  Chambery.  They  arc  made  of  Chantilly  or 
llama  lace,  sometimes  also  of  white  llama,  which  looks 
very  beautiful  over  coloured  silk. 

Trimmings  are  most  fanciful  this  year.  Light  fabrics, 
even  white  muslin,  are  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  silk 
dresses  with  gauze  flounces  of  the  same  colour,  dark 
material  with  pipings  of  the  most  brilliant  tints. 

The  changes  of  fashion  extend  to  jewels  as  to  less 
expensive  things  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  fancy  jewels 
are  so  generally  worn.  One  could  not  be  constantly 
changing  jewels  of  price.  Earrings,  a  short  time  since 
worn  absurdly  long,  arc  now  large  and  square. 
Necklaces  and  lockets  have  taken  the  place  of  brooches, 
and  chatelaines  that  of  watch-chains.  Enamelled 
jewels  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style  are  all  the  fashion,  and 
also  those  called  bijoux  normands,  of  reddish  gold  with 
black  diamonds.  There  arc  many  imitations  of  them, 
but  fabulous  prices  are  given  by  connoisseurs  for  the 
real  ancient  Norman  crosses. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PLATE. 

Evening  Toilet. — Coiffure  ornamented  with  tea-roses 
and  foliage  placed  upon  a  puff  of  black  lace.  Dress  of 
glace  silk,  trimmed  with  silk  cross-strips  and  lacc 
flounces.  Uodicc  very  low  both  in  front  and  behind, 
trimmed  with  a  deep  lace  border  gathered  under  a  silk 
bow  upon  each  shoulder.  Silk  waistband  with  rosette 
and  lappets  of  lacc.  Skirt  very  long  at  the  back.  The 
trimming  of  cross-strips  and  lacc  flounces  is  placed 
so  as  to  simulate  an  open  skirt,  forming  an  apron  and 
flounces.  Very  short  sleeves  covered  with  a  silk  bow. 

Toilet  for  the  Country  or  Beach. — Toquet  hat. 


composed  of  a  wreath  of  wheatears  placed  round  a 
centre  of  green  moss,  with  a  bird  in  front  and  a 
streamer  of  poppies  and  long  drooping  grasses. 
Chemisette  a  little  open  in  front,  of  embroidered 
muslin  and  lace.  Dress  of  white  China  crape  and 
green  satin.  Bodice  rather  square  at  the  back,  very 
low  in  front.  Wide  sleeves  with  satin  creves.  Very 
deep  wristband,  trimmed  with  white  flounces  and  three 
satin  ones.  First  under-skirt  short,  of  green  Grecian 
satin  ;  second  skirt  of  white  China  crape  with  a  flounce 
arranged  in  hollow  pleats,  and  a  smaller  flounce  falling 
over  it ;  third  skirt  of  China  crape  gathered  at  the  side 
scams  and  looped  up  behind  into  a  AVatteau.  The 
flounces  of  Grecian  satin  simulate  the  skirt  open  in  the 
shape  of  an  apron. 

description  of  our  COLOUPwED  r.\TTnRN. 

BED  POCKET. 

Materials;  Three-quarters  of  caucus,  1  bunch  of  gold 
beads,  I  ounce  of  crystal,  1  ounce  of  alabaster,  and  oC 
skeins  of  blue  tcool  for  grounding. 

The  effect  of  shaded  white  beads  is  so  beautiful  that 
patterns  of  this  style  are  always  in  great  favour  with 
ladies.  Our  present  model  is  a  bed  pocket  for  holding 
the  watch,  purse,  keys,  handkerchief,  &c.,  at  night.  It 
is  composed  of  two  parts  represented  separately  and 
full  size  in  our  illustration. 

The  leaves  and  fuchsia  blossoms  arc  worked  partly 
with  alabaster  and  partly  with  crystal  beads,  the 
veining  and  stamens  with  gold  beads ;  the  grounding  is 
worked  in  cross  stitch  with  blue  wool  or  filoselle. 

To  make  up  the  pocket  the  back  part  of  it  must  be 
cut  out  of  the  shape  seen  on  smalt  diagram  in  the 
corner,  and  of  the  size  of  both  full-sized  pieces  put 
together.  This  back  part  must  be  cut  out  of  cardboard  ; 
the  oval  piece,  of  embroidered  canvas,  is  placed  on  the 
upper  part ;  the  lower  part  is  covered  with  blue  silk 
and  slightly  quilted.  The  pocket  part,  of  embroidered 
canvas,  is  lined  first  with  cardboard  and  then  with 
quilted  silk ;  it  is  edged  with  gold  beads  round  the  top 
and  with  a  gold  fringe  round  the  bottom,  after  it  has 
been  firmly  sewn  on  to  the  back  part.  The  upper  part 
of  the  pocket  is  trimmed  with  a  fluting  and  bows  of 
blue  ribbon.  A  hook  is  fastened  in  the  middle  of  the 
oval  part  to  hang  up  the  watch  by. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  AV.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
4s.  7d. ;  grounding  in  filoselle.  Is.  5d.  extra ;  com¬ 
mencing  pattern.  Is. ;  postage,  4d, 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  CONCERTS. 

1''HE  Italian  Opera  season  at  Covent  Garden  is  over. 

It  cannot  be  pronounced  to  have  been  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  satisfactory  one  to  the  subscribers,  although 
towards  the  latter  part  of  it  scats,  or  even  standing 
room  in  any  pait  of  the  house,  w'erc  frequently  un¬ 
attainable.  The  performances  were  restricted  to  the 
old  familiar  njicrtoire,  with  but  two  exceptions — the 
revival  of  Sleycrbcer’s  Dinorah,  with  Mdlle.  Adelina 
I’atti  as  the  heroine,  the  first  time  here  for  seven  years, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  almost  classed  as  a  novelty ; 
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and  the  production  of  Anibroise  Thomas’s  opera  of 
Hamkt,  a  detailed  notice  of  which  appears  in  another 
part. 

The  fourth  week  in  July  was  chiefly  appropriated  to 
the  benefits  of  the  three  rival  pri/jie  dunne — Mdme. 
Caux-Patti  appearing  as  Gilda  in  lUijolctto,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  with  Tamberlik — who  made  his 
rentrte  in  Don  Giot'anni  after  a  four  years’  absence — as 
the  Duke ;  Mdme.  Tietjens  also  making  her  first  essay 
a.s  Fides  in  the  Prophete,  with  Mongini  as  Jean  of 
Leyden,  also  his  first  appearance  in  that  part,  hitherto 
almost  exclusively  appropriated  by  Signor  Mario ;  while 
Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson  presented  herself  before  her 
numerous  admirers  in  a  sort  of  olla  podrida  compounded 
of  the  principal  scenes  from  Flotow’s  Marta,  Gounod's 
Faust,  and  IlainUt.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
on  each  occasion  the  house  was  crowded  by  a  most 
brilliant  audience.  Her  Majesty’s  will  open  early  in 
the  winter  for  operatic  performances. 

Drury  Lane  reopened  its  portals  for  a  supplementary 
summer  season  on  the  Slstult.,  with  a  new  sensation 
drama,  entitled  Formosa,  or  the  Railroad  to  Ruin ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  talent  of  the  author,  we 
doubt  the  prudence  of  opening  a  winter  theatre  at  this 
period  of  the  year. 

The  Princess's  reopens,  thoroughly  redecorated,  on 
the  2nd  of  this  month,  with  Handel’s  serenata  of  .lc/,< 
arul  Galatea.  Miss  Blanche  Cole  is  to  be  tlalatea; 
Mr. Vernon  Rigby,  Acis;  Mr.Montem  Smith,  Damon; 
and  the  part  of  the  giant  Polyphemus  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  celebrated  German  basso,  Herr  Formes. 
We  venture  to  predict  a  success. 

The  Haymarket  terminated  its  regular  season  on  the 
IDth  of  last  month,  with  the  benefit  of  the  ever- popular 
actor-manager,  Mr.  Buckstone.  The  pieces  were  R.  B. 
Peake’s  revived  drama  of  The  Haunted  Inn ;  the  new 
drama  of  Mary  Il'anur,  with  Miss  Bateman  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  in  which  she  has  created  so  strong  an  impression  ; 
the  be'nejiciaire's  laughter-moving  farce  of  A  Ihad  Shot; 
and  the  address  spoken  by  the  inimitable  comedian, 
which  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  evening,  as  it  has 
been  on  every  similar  occasion  for  the  last  seventeen 
years.  The  house  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  regular 
troupe  returns  to  these  boards  early  in  October,  when 
the  winter  season  will  recommence  with  a  new  and 
original  comedy  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  a  very  respectable  company  commenced  a  supple¬ 
mentary  season  of  a  month,  under  the  able  auspices  of 
Miss  Amy  Sedgwick,  who  appeared  on  this  stage,  where 
she  is  always  welcomed  as  a  favourite,  in  a  three-act 
comedy  written  for  her  by  Miss  G.  Lc  Thicrc,  entitled 
All  for  Money.  The  piece  is  by  no  means  faultless  iu 
construction  or  brilliant  iu  dialogue,  and  though  an¬ 
nounced  as  original,  constantly  suggests  reminiscences 
of  scenes  in  novels  and  plays  with  which  we  have  before 
been  familiar.  The  energy  and  talent  of  the  fair  entre- 
preneuse,  however,  was  sufficient  to  bear  it  triumphantly 
through  on  the  first  night,  when  the  verdict  of  the 
audience  was  favourable.  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  acts 
admirably  throughout,  and  looks  and  dresses  her  part 
to  perfection,  is  well  supported  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Irving,  Jordan,  and  Gaston  Murray. 

At  the  Adclphi,  revivals  have  been  the  order  of  the 


day.  The  latest  is  The  Willow  Copse,  an  adaptation 
from  the  French,  the  combined  production  of  Dion 
Boucicault  and  Charles  Kenney,  in  which  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mrs.  Jlellon  resume  with  their  accustomed  energy 
their  original  characters  of  Luke  Fielding,  and  Meg, 
his  farm  servant;  Miss  Furtado  is  his  interesting 
daughter  Rose ;  and  Mr.  G.  Belmore  gives  much  comic 
effect  to  the  part  of  the  cockney  Augustus  de  Rosher- 
ville,  formerly  and  successively  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Toole. 

At  the  St.  James’s,  Mdlle.  Schneider’s  piquant 
impersonation  of  the  stronyly  accentuated  parts  iu 
Offenbach’s  pleasing  and  lively  operettas  has  been 
highly  relished  by  the  upper  ten.  The  admired  French 
actress  has  had  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  M.  Dupuis, 
who  has  performed  nightly  with  her  in  La  Grande 
Dtichcsse,  Barhe  Bleu,  and  Orphee  aux  Fnfers. 

At  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  Burnand’s  drama.  The  Turn 
of  the  Tide,  continues  to  draw  good  houses.  The  really 
fine  scenery  is  a  powerful  adjunct.  This  title  has  been 
used  by  the  management  of  the  Royal  Alfred,  which 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Worboys,  as  a 
prefix  to  the  revived  drama  of  The  Black  Doctor,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  author  of  the  first  piece  has 
been  aroused. 

The  Lyceum  continues  closed,  as  is  also  Sadler's 
IVells,  which  last  reopens  next  month. 

At  the  Holborn  the  legitimate  continues  in  the 
ascendant,  Lord  Lytton's  fine  play  of  Money,  which 
ran  for  several  consecutive  weeks,  being  succeeded  by 
Sheridan’s  brilliant  comedy  of  The  School  for  Srandut. 
The  company  is  good,  and  the  talented  and  experienced 
actor  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  is  a 
host  in  himself. 

At  the  elegant  little  Charing  Cross  Theatre,  the 
bill  has  not  yet  been  altered,  although  a  change  is 
spoken  of. 

The  Royal  Surrey  Theatre  offered  a  great  treat  to  its 
patrons  by  the  engagement,  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  month,  of  Mr.  Fcchtcr,  who  opened  in  his  unique 
and  justly-famed  impersonation  of  Hamlet,  Miss  Car- 
lotta  Lcclercq  being  the  Ophelia. 

At  the  National  Standard  Mr.  Sima  Reeves  has 
appeared  to  crowded  and  appreciative  audiences  as 
Henry  Bertram  in  Guy  Manncring.  His  exquisite 
singing  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  charming  music  as  well 
as  of  some  interpolated  songs  created  the  usual  furore. 
Signor  Gustave  Garcia  appeared  as  the  Gipsy,  Gabriel, 
Miss  Ada  Jackson  was  the  Julia  ^lauuering,  and 
Madame  Fanny  Iluddart,  Meg  Merrilies.  The  latter 
talented  vocalist  and  actress  appeared  also  on  the 
intervening  nights  in  the  double  impersonation  of  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Hecate. 

At  the  cver-delightful  Crystal  Palace  the  fashionable 
Saturday  Concerts  continue  as  much  in  vogue  as  they 
ever  arc  during  the  London  season,  while  the  English 
operas,  admirably  produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  Perren,  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  equally 
delight  those  who  prefer  the  “ravishing  sweet  sounds" 
of  foreign  composers  adapted  to  their  native  tongue. 
The  /(ic  given  iu  honour  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt's 
visit  was  as  brilliant  and  crowded  os  could  possibly 
be  imagined. 
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Pakis,  Jllhj. 

HIS  is  the  season  when  Paris  is  not  I’aris,  when  the 
true  elite  of  its  inhabitants  have  fled  from  it,  and 
!eft  it  to  the  stranger,  Paris  is  now  the  city  of  bounjeoh, 
provincials,  and  foreigners,  and  those  who  sec  it  during 
the  hot  summer  months  cau  have  no  idea  of  what  Paris 
really  is. 

Still,  ns  it  is,  and  for  strangers  who  could  not,  any¬ 
how,  enjoy  much  of  the  pleasures  of  society  in  a  place 
v.’here  they  remain  inconnu,  our  city  is  not  devoid  of 
attractions.  There  arc  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  the 
concerts  and  fites  dc  unit,  regattas  on  the  Seine,  and 
ice-eating  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on  the  boulevard, 
just  outside  the  Cafe  Anglais,  with  a  gay  crowd  round 
you,  all  of  which  are  not  to  be  despised,  unless,  indeed, 
by  those  true  lovers  of  the  country  who  think  no 
pleasures  can  comiiciisate  for  the  inhaling  of  stifling  air, 
fraught  with  odours  of  which  that  of  cigar-smoke  is 
certainly  the  least  no.vious. 

The  season  of  fetes  has,  however,  been  unusually 
prolonged  this  year  in  Paris,  even  to  the  beginning  of 
this  hot  month  of  July.  The  reason  of  this  was  the 
presence  in  our  city  of  several  personages  of  high  rank, 
among  whom  Ismail  I'acha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  deserves 
to  be  first  mentioned.  Of  all  the  fetes  given  in  his 
honour  that  of  the  rich  banker,  Oppeiiheim,  eclipsed 
all  others  in  truly  Oriental  splendour  and  magnificence. 

M.  Oppenheim  resides  in  the  hotel  once  the  residence 
of  the  well-known  dramatic  author  Scribe,  which  its 
present  possessor  has  left  as  it  was,  ornamented  by  the 
taste  of  the  artist.  But  the  suite  of  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  hotel,  though  spacious,  were  not 
thought  sullicient  on  the  occasion  of  the  fete,  and  not 
■only  was  a  large  greenhouse  emptied  of  its  treasures  to 
serve  as  music-room  and  theatre,  but  a  large  gallery,  as 
high  as  the  saloons  and  large  in  proportion,  was  con¬ 
structed  on  purpose  as  promenade,  dancing  and  supper 
room. 

In  both  greenhouse  and  gallery  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  fountains  and  statues,  were  tastefully  disposed. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  a  pretty  little  comedy 
of  Alfred  dc  Musset,  Le  Chandelier,  was  played  by 
^ladlle.  Favart,  Delaunay,  and  other  actors  of  La 
Comedie  Fran^aise.  At  one  o’clock  four  hundred 
persons  sat  down  to  supper,  and  then  the  dancing  went 
on  with  more  entrain  than  ever,  and  the  fete  concluded 
with  a  brilliant  cotillon,  in  which  a  number  of  new 
figures  were  introduced,  and  which  was  kept  up  until 
long  after  daylight  did  appear. 

All  that  Paris  still  possessed  of  notabilities  in  the 
world  of  nobU’s.'ic,  finance,  or  literature  were  present  at 
tire  fite,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  foreign  princes 
and  nobles,  almost  all  countries — including  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Persia — being  fully  represented  in  the 
motley  crowd. 

The  Viceroy  arrived  punctually  at  half-past  nine, 
but  retired  early.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  princes, 
his  sous,  and  many  nobles  of  his  country. 

His  Highness  has  an  intelligent-looking  face,  blue- 
green  eyes,  a  Southern  complexion,  dark  brown  whiskers 
and  beard,  which  he  wears  half-long.  The  Viceroy  is 
rather  short  than  tall.  He  is  stout ;  the  lower  part  of 


his  face  is  large ;  his  dress  consi.sted  of  a  coat  with  a 
broad  tail,  which  he  wore  buttoned  up,  and  of  dark- 
coloured  trousers.  Diamonds  shone  upon  his  bosom. 
He  wore  the  red  fez. 

Ismail  Pacha  seemed  much  pleased  with  Paris  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  not  his  first  visit  here ;  he  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  our  old  city  many  years  ago,  but  he  must 
have  thought  it  greatly  changed. 

Very  generous  and  magnificent,  to  use  a  grand  word, 
has  the  V’iceroy  shown  himself,  scattering  gold  on  his 
way  in  his  tour  through  Europe,  where  his  object  is  to 
invite  all  sovereigns  to  come  and  witness  the  fin.al 
junction  of  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  ])robably  the  most  remarkable  event  which  the 
annals  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  called  upon 
to  record. 

His  Royal  Highness  has  visited  most  of  our  theatres, 
and  was  particularly  charmed  with  the  Besselievre  con¬ 
cert,  the  public  of  which  is  so  different  from  that  of 
most  Parisian  concerts.  It  is  said  that  the  Viceroy 
made  overtures  to  Besselievre  himself  with  a  view  to 
getting  him  and  his  concert  at  Cairo  during  the  gay 
season  they  are  anticipating  next  November,  which  is 
the  date  fixed  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Canal  of 
Suez.  AVe  are  ignorant  whether  His  Highness’s  offers 
have  been  accepted. 

It  is  certain  that  Ismail  Pacha  is  expecting  the 
greatest  aflluenee  of  foreigners  in  his  capital  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  and  he  is  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  in  order  to  procure  to  his  visitors  all  the  pleasures 
and  all  the  comforts  of  Western  arts  and  civilisation. 
Already  theatres  are  being  set  up,  shops  are  trans¬ 
formed,  and  the  mysterious  caravanserai  of  the  country 
are  disappearing,  to  be  replaced  by  hotels  after  the 
fashion  of  our  Hotel  du  Louvre  and  Grand  Hotel. 

Many  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  wdll  no  doubt 
accept  the  invitation  of  their  Egyptian  eousin,  and  a 
larger  number  of  distinguished  tourists  propose  to 
follow  in  the  lead.  Steamboat  companies,  French, 
English,  and  Dutch,  are  already  preparing  to  organise 
pleasure  trips  by  sea  and  land  to  Cairo,  with  return- 
tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

The  journey  to  Egypt  will  be  quite  the  excitement 
of  the  autumn — something  new  and  interesting  for  the 
tired  and  bletse  votaries  of  fashion. 

The  court  did  not  go  to  Fontainebleau  last  month, 
as  had  been  officially  announced ;  all  preparations  were 
countermanded  at  the  last  moment.  Nor  is  there  any 
more  talk  at  present  of  any  voyage  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  this  summer. 

The  Imperial  visit  to  Mouchy  was  strictly  private, 
and  there  was  no  fete  whatever.  From  thence  the  Im¬ 
perial  party  proceeded  to  Beauvais,  visited  the  newly- 
restored  cathedral,  and  graced  with  their  presence  the 
agricultural  concours  which  took  place  in  the  town. 
At  present  the  Emperor  is  at  the  Camp  de  Chalons, 
and  the  Empress  and  Prince  Imperial  are  very  quietly 
staying  at  the  Chateau  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  Count  de  Chateauvillard  is  just  dead.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gentilshommes  of  the 
ancient  regime ;  his  family  is  of  the  best  French  noblesse. 
j  He  was  himself  celebrated  as  a  beau  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago. 
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401  to  407. — Coutures. 

401.  The  hair  is  combed  up  in 
front,  and  two  thick  plaits  pro¬ 
ceed  from  either  side  and  come 
up  at  the  back  to  the  top  of  the 
head.  Coiffurecomposed  of  white 
camellias,  grasses,  reeds,  and 
small  sprays  of  coral. 

402.  Louis  XVI.  coiffure.  The 
hair  is  raised  up  very  high,  with 
torsades  and  loops  twisted  to 
form  the  chignon ;  long  curl 
falling  on  each  side.  Headdress 
of  red,  pink,  and  yellow  roses, 


402. — CouTUiui  Louis  XVI. 


with  long  trailing  spray  at  the 
back. 

403.  ITie  front  hair  is  waved, 
frizzed  chignon  headed  with  two 
large  plaite  arranged  as  a  comb. 
He^dress  composed  of  three 
large  roses,  with  small  flowers 
and  foliage. 

404.  Hair  raided  up  in  front,  and 


sleeves,  edged  with  lace  flounces. 
High  chemisette  of  embroidered 
tulle. 

409.  Muslin  paletot  for  indoor 
toilet,  trimmed  with  satin  ruches, 
edged  with  narrow  guipure ;  this 


403. — lj.vLL  Coin  uut. 


drooping  at  the  back  over  the 
shoulders  in  one  plait,  which 
is  finished  off  into  flowing 
curls.  Headdress  of  black 
grapes,  acorns,  and  foliage. 

405.  The  hair  is  raised  up 
in  front  and  at  the  sides  with 
long  looped-up  plaits,  and 
flowing  curls  on  the  shoulders. 
Headdress  of  red  fuchsias  and 
grass. 

406.  Headdress  of  white 
dahlias,  surrounded  with 
golden  foliage  and  with  red 
and  gold  acorns. 

407.  Headdress  of  yellow 
dahlias,  palm  leaves,  black¬ 
berries,  and  foliage. 


408  to  410. — Musli.v  Bodici; 

AND  Paletots. 

408.  Bodice  of  pleated 
muslin,  cut  low  and  square, 
with  a  bouillon  edged  with 
narrow  lace.  Skirt  looped 
up  on  either  side  by  a  rosette 
of  ribbon.  Fan-shaped  waist¬ 
band,  ornamented  with  gui¬ 
pure  insertion;  short  pi^ed 


404. — ^Evening  Coiffure. 


40.}.— Evfjs’ing  Coiffure. 
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paletx)t  is  open  at  the  sides,  and  looped  up  at  the  back  by  a  strip  of 
embroidered  insertion. 

410.  Spotted  muslin  paletot  for  town  toilet.  The  top  of  the  bodice 
is  puffed  and  ornamented  with  cross-strips  of  satin,  with  a  lace  flounce 
simulating  a  square  pelerine ;  the  rest  of  the  bodice  is  plain,  as  well  as  the 
front  part  of  the  skirt.  A  double  skirt  is  fastened  at  the  back,  looped 
up  on  either  side,  and  edged  Avith  a  lace  flounce.  Coat  sleeve,  trimmed 
with  small  straight  flounces  at  the  wrist. 


407. — 11e.\ddi!Ess. 
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A  CUP  OF  IHO  COFFEE. 

N  1710  a  coffee  shrub  was  sent  from  the  Dutch  E.ost 
Indies  to  Amsterdam,  and  planted  in  the  botanical 
gardens  of  that  city.  From  this  a  shoot  was  sent  to 
Ijouis  XIV.  and  placed  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  This 
succeeded  beautifully,  and  from  it  slips  were  sent  by 
hi.  Isambert  for  the  garden  at  Martinique ;  but  both 
the  slips  and  Isambert  died  on  the  way.  In  1720,  how¬ 
ever,  three  shrubs  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
lioyal  Botanical  Gardens  of  Paris,  were  sent  to  the 
same  destination  by  Captain  Declieux.  The  voyage 
was  long  and  tedious,  and  two  of  the  plants  died  in 
transit.  The  ship’s  company  was  put  on  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  of  water,  and  the  captain  generously  shared  his 
quarte  each  day  with  his  remaining  cq/ier,  and  so  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  it  to  its  destination.  From  tliis 
single  plant  have  resulted  all  the  myriads  of  coffee 
plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Central  and 
iSouth  America. 

In  1754  a  Franciscan  friar,  by  the  name  of  Villaso, 
placed  a  coffee  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  San  Antonio 
Convent  at  Bio  dc  Janeiro.  In  1809  the  first  cargo  of 
coffee  was  sent  out. 

The  three  great  coffee-growing  provinces  of  Brazil 
are,  stated  in  the  order  of  their  production,  Minas 
Geraes,  San  Paulo,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro.  And  it  is  our 
purpose  to  make  a  short  trip  into  the  interior  of  this 
greatest  of  all  coffee-growing  regions  of  the  world. 

We  suppose  ourselves  already  landed  at  the  city  of 
Bio  de  Janeiro.  Being  too  late  to  start  to-day  we  take 
rooms  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  kept  by  a  most  respect¬ 
able  Englishman.  We  can,  however,  glance  at  some 
features  of  the  coffee  trade  as  it  appears  in  Bio.  Our 
hotel  fronts  to  the  southward  on  Bua  Direita,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  As  we  descend 
to  the  street  we  find  ourselves  amid  the  bustle  of  the 
business  centre  of  this  great  metropolis  of  South 
America.  Turning  our  faces  eastward,  a  few  steps 
bring  us  to  the  Praca  do  Commercio  (the  Merchant’s 
Exchange),  and  adjoining  this  the  Alfandega,  or  Custom 
House.  At  both  these  establishments  all  business  is 
transacted  between  nine  a.m.  and  three  p.m.  No  vessel 
is  allowed  to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo  before  or  after. 
At  the  Custom  House  three  or  four  cargoes  of  coffee 
are  cleared  almost  every  day,  having  paid  a  moderate 
export  duty  to  the  government.  Negro  drays  (each  a 
cart  with  five  stalwart  Africans  pulling,  pushing,  and 
shouting  at  the  teqr  of  their  voices),  mule  carts,  omni¬ 
buses,  and  hacks  are  all  mixed  up  in  apparently  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion.  But  above  all  the  confusion  of 
Bua  Direita  a  stentorian  chorus  of  voices  is  heard 
“responding  in  quick  measure  to  the  burden  of  a 
song.” 

Casting  our  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  comes  this 
measured  succession  of  musical  grunts,  we  see  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude  “  a  line  of  white  sacks 
rushing  around  the  corner  of  Bua  de  Alfandega’’ 
(Custom  House  Street).  Elbowing  our  way  through 
the  crowd,  we  discover  that  each  of  these  sacks  is 
borne  on  the  head  of  “  a  living  ebony  Hercules.”  This 
is  a  train  of  Brazilian  coffee  carriers.  They  go  in 
companies  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  each,  of  whom  one 


selected  as  captain  takes  the  lead.  Their  only  dress  is 
a  short  pair  of  pants,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh — the  limbs  and  body  being  left  to 
the  fullest  and  freest  play  of  the  muscles.  Each  has 
upon  his  head  a  bag  of  coffee  weighing  five  arraban,  or 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  and  they  move  on  a 
ineasureil  and  rapid  trot,  keeping  step  with  the  double- 
quick  time  of  some  wild  Ethiopian  ditty.  In  perfect 
accord  with  this  we  have  heard  a  strange,  rattling 
music,  which  we  now  perceive  proceeds  from  an  instru¬ 
ment  resembling  exactly  the  mouthpiece  of  an  ordinary 
watering-pot.  This  is  pai'tly  filled  with  gravel,  corked 
up,  carried  in  one  hand,  and  rattled  in  the  time  of  the 
ditty,  in  a  style  resembling  that  in  which  a  negro 
barber  plays  his  wisk,  or  an  auctioneer’s  boy  rings  his 
beU. 

The  strength  of  spinal  column  and  the  amount  of 
neck  muscle  that  these  coffee  carriers  develop  are  truly 
astonishing.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  carry  on  his 
head  a  full-sized  crate  of  crockery  ;  and  another  carry 
from  Bua  Direita  to  the  summit  of  Corcorado  (a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  miles,  and  a  height  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  fect^,  over  a  rugged  mule  path,  a  box 
containing  a  ham,  a  turkey,  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  roast  of 
beef,  ten  loaves  of  bread,  two  dozen  of  claret,  two  dozen 
of  ale,  two  dozen  dinner-plates,  three  large  meat  dishes, 
a  coffee-pot,  coffee  cups  and  saucers,  tumblers,  knives 
and  forks,  napkins,  &c.,  by  way  of  breakfasting  and 
dining  a  party  that  made  the  ascent  by  moonlight,  one 
fine  morning,  in  order  to  sec  the  god  of  day  come  up 
from  his  morning  bath  in  the  old  Atlantic. 

From  the  time  the  coffee  reaches  Bio  until  it  is  stowed 
away  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  it  is  all  handled  and 
carried  by  these  coffee  carriers,  and  all  in  sacks  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  each. 

After  dinner  and  a  turn  up  Bua  do  Ouridor,  which  is 
at  once  the  Bue  Vivienne,  Bcgent-strcct,  Broadway, 
Chestnut  Street,  and  Montgomery  Street  of  Bio  du 
Janeiro,  though  neither  very  broad  nor  long,  we  give 
orders  to  be  called  at  five,  and  retire.  We  are  aroused 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  after  our  alnwqo,  we  walk 
through  the  city,  passing  on  our  way  the  City  Hall,  the 
Mint,  the  ./Vssembly  Building,  the  Penitentiary,  and 
other  prominent  public  buildings,  reaching  the  depot  of 
the  famous  Dorn  Pedro  Legundo  railway,  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  city,  just  as  the  numerous  church 
and  convent  bells  are  ushering  in  the  new-born  day. 

The  first  forty  miles  of  the  road  is  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  over  a  level  plain,  mostly  covered  with  marsh 
and  a  coarse,  file-toothed  grass — the  road  having  little 
of  interest  along  it  after  we  leave  the  Palace  San 
Christovao,  which  is  the  Emperor’s  principal  residence. 
This  is  but  three  miles  out  of  the  city,  bordering  the 
railway  on  the  north.  The  Emperor  has  a  summer 
palace,  at  PetropoUs,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  a  little 
above  the  head  of  the  most  magnificent  bay  in  the  world. 

We  hurry  along,  with  few  stoppages,  until  we  reach 
the  foothills  of  the  Serra  do  JMar,  or  coast  range. 
Thence,  in  the  next  forty  miles  we  make  an  ascent  of 
four  thousand  feet,  without  a  single  switch-back,  the 
grade  being  in  places  three  hundred  feet  to  the  mile, 
while  some  of  the  curves  on  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
grade  are  made  to  a  radius  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
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feet.  Slowly  but  stoadily  we  arc  dragj'ed  up,  up,  up, 
our  “camel-back”  engine  seeming  at  times  short  of 
breath,  and  ready  to  give  in.  Within  these  forty  miles 
we  are  plunged  into  and  thundered  through  seventeen 
tunnels,  one  of  which  is  a  mile  and  a-half  in  length, 
and  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Between  these 
we  skirt  along,  and  sometimes  over,  immense  precipices, 
where  we  look  down  into  the  dizzy  depths  of  the  <lark 
and  dense  Brazilian  forests  of  the  ravines  and  valleys 
below.  As  our  iron  horse  stops  for  food  and  drink  we 
hear  the  monkeys  and  the  parrots  chattering  to  each 
other  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  the  keel-bill  and  bell 
bird  put  in  their  ringing  reply.  'I'he  old  trees  are 
festooned  with  mosses  and  decked  with  the  many-hued 
flowers  of  the  orchiJew  (air  plants),  while  the  sons  of 
these  fathers  of  the  forest  arc  stayed  on  all  sides  with 
the  rope-like  ipecacuanha,  popularly  known  as  e/po  in 
Brazil.  Away  across  the  ravine  on  an  opposite  slope 
a  sunlit  cascade  pours  its  silvery  flood  into  the 
insatiable  depths  beneath.  W'e  reach  the  summit  at 
last,  where  we  find  an  extemijoiised  village  of  the  rail¬ 
road's  creating. 

We  now  start  down  the  western  face  of  the  Serras, 
with  brakes  down  and  engine  reversed,  but  for  all  that 
going  at  a  frightful  degree  of  sjieed.  Down,  down, 
down  we  rush,  head  foremost,  to  the  banks  of  the  I’av.a- 
hiba,  a  river  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
the  provinces  of  Bio  dc  Janeiro  and  Jlinas  Geraes. 
This  mighty  railroad  was  constructed  c.xprcssly  to 
flevelop  the  resources  of  the  interior  coffee  regions  of 
Brazil,  and  to  bring  the  fruits  of  those  broad  acres  to 
market.  Where  tliis  road  intersects  the  Parahiba  is 
a  great  porto  de  cmharqtie,  or  shipping  depot  of  this 
ramiiihos  tie  ferro,  or  railroad. 

The  mountain  air  hits  been  bracing,  and  we  arc  a 
little  tired  and  much  more  hungry ;  so  the  moment 
our  box  is  opened  we  follow  the  lead  of  other  rave¬ 
nous  ones  to  the  tairrna.  Even  here  they  have  the 
fashionable  liours  of  eating,  and  though  well  in  the 
afternoon  we  are  much  too  early  for  dinner,  so  we 
must  order  a  stijuntla  almvi^o  (a  second  breakfast). 
W'e  arc  set  down  to  a  grilled  roach,  some  jerked  beef, 
black  beans,  farina,  fried  potatoes,  and  the  inevitable 
but  ever  welcome  cup  of  coffee.  This  beverage  is 
almost  a  syrup,  and  yet  as  clear  as  brandy.  Bra¬ 
zilians  know  how  to  make  coffee  as  well  as  to  produce 
it.  But  we  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the 
.strong  and  almost  bitter  taste  of  this  condensed  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  berry  whose  mysteries  we  have  come  to 
explore,  so  we  take  our  coffee  au  lail. 

Outside  the  taverna  W’c  confront  a  thousand  or  more 
mules,  which  we  are  informed  have  come  in  laden 
with  coffee  from  the  neighbouring  province.  VVe 
make  our  way  to  the  Estaijao,  where  we  find  piled 
in  every  direction  thousands  of  sacks  of  coffee. 

AVe  take  a  mule  each  and  cross  the  Parahiba  to  sec 
where  all  this  comes  from.  Immediately  upon  rcachiug 
the  western  shore  of  the  river  we  arc  plunged  into 
immense  forests  of  coffee.  The  trees  resemble  some¬ 
what  the  Ithammis  calharticus,  or  familiar  buckthorn, 
the  colour,  size,  and  character  of  the  berries  being 
different,  and  the  coffee  plant  having  far  less  spines. 
The  trees  are  planted  about  six  or  eight  feet  apart  each 


way,  and  grow  naturally  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet 
high,  although,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  gathering 
the  fruit,  they  are  seldom  allowe<l  to  attain  a  height-  of 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  region  of  coui.vry 
is  very  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  light,  dry,  and  silicious, 
the  prevalent  opinion  being  that  coffee  will  not  thrive 
in  moist  ground.  If,  however,  you  shall  have  time,  on 
our  return  to  Bio,  to  visit  Bennett’s,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tijuca,  just  go  up  to  the  bath  in  a  spur  of  the 
valley,  and  you  will  find  growing  close  by  the  water¬ 
side  a  ca/icr  many  times  larger  and  more  prolific  than 
any  we  shall  see  in  Minas  Geraes. 

The  shrubs  are  transplanted  with  care  from  the 
nursery  at  one  year  of  age,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
thereafter  become  fruitful,  and  will  continue  to  produce 
two  crops  per  annum  for  ten  to  twenty  years.  An  occa¬ 
sional  tree  bears  well  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
and  instead  of  two  there  are  often  three  gatherings 
from  the  same  trees  during  the  year.  The  tree  is  an 
evergreen,  while  the  blossoms  are  a  most  delicate  white, 
emitting  an  exquisite  fragrance.  AVc  find  on  the  same 
tree,  and  indeed  on  the  same  twig,  the  blossom,  the 
newly-formed  berry,  the  green  and  the  matured  fruit. 
AV’hen  ripe  the  berry  very  closely  resembles  the  cran¬ 
berry  in  external  appearance,  though  somewhat  larger. 
Each  berry  contains  two  seeds  or  grains  of  coffee  in  the 
centre  of  the  pulp,  with  their  flat  sides  or  faces  opposed 
to  each  other.  Each  grain  is  covered  with  a  tough 
integument  or  membrane,  and  they  are  additionally 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  layer  of  the  pulp  inter¬ 
posing. 

Each  tree  produces  from  one  to  eight  pounds  of 
berries,  the  average  being  about  three  pounds.  It  is 
now  the  gathering  season,  and  we  see  hundreds  of 
negroes  in  every  direction  ;  some  shaking  the  berries 
uiion  gathering-siiects  spread  on  the  ground — others 
picking  the  fruit  directly  from  the  trees.  A  negro  will 
pick  about  an  aroba  (thirty-two  pounds)  of  berries  per 
day.  These  are  dried  by  being  spread  upon  pavements 
or  level  tables  of  ground  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  pavement  or  table  is  called  a  terrene.  These 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun.  As  the  fruit  dries 
the  pulp  forms  a  sort  of  shell  or  pod,  as  we  perceive  in 
examining  some  that  have  been  longer  gathered,  and 
which  being  perfectly  dry  are  now  being  passed  through 
a  coffee  huller,  a  machine  in  which  a  fluted  roller  is 
closely  opposed  to  a  breast-board,  between  which  roller 
and  breast-board  the  berries  are  made  to  pass.  The 
pulp  is  washed  away,  leaving  the  beans  free.  These  are 
again  dried  as  before,  after  which  the  tough  membrane 
is  removed  by  a  somewhat  similar  process  with  heavy 
rollers.  The  chaff  is  next  separated  by  winnowing ; 
and  the  coffee  is  now  ready  to  be  bagged  and  stored,  or 
taken  to  market. 

Coffee,  like  some  other  articles  of  commerce,  is  greatly 
improved  by  age  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find  immense 
quantities  of  it  stored  for  a  time,  although  the  difference 
in  market  value  between  the  old  and  the  new  does  not 
pay  the  interest  on  the  money.  Mocha  coffee,  it  is 
said,  will  attain  its  best  savour  in  three  years,  while 
Bio,  St.  Domingo,  Laquayra,  Maricaybo  Costa  Rica, 
and  all  other  American  coffees  require  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  to  perfect  their  flavour. 


.  *  *  *  '4 
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411  to  420. 

Little  Girxs’  Dkesses,  &c. 

411.  Ball  dress  of  silk, 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  of 
white  muslin ;  the  second 
skirt  is  edged  with  a  wide 
ruche.  Low  bodice,  with 
berthe  to  match  the  trim- 


411. — Gihl’s  B.uj.  Dress. 


412. — Garden  Dress. 


ining  of  the  skirt.  Sash  of  blue 
satin,  with  fringed  ends. 

412.  Garden  toilet  of  brown 
liolland.  The  under-skirt  is  trim¬ 
med  with  a  flounce  of  brown  and 
white  striped  linen.  Upper-skirt 
forming  an  apron  in  front  and 
panier  behind.  Bodice  with 
braces,  crossed  in  front  and 
fastened  on  each  side,  appear  to 
loop  up  the  second  skirt,  which 
is  Mged,  like  the  braces,  with  a 
striped  pleated  flounce. 


413.  Hat  for  the  seaside,  made 
of  pleated  muslin,  edged  with 
narrow  pinked-out  ruches, 
and  ornamented  in  front  with 
flowers. 

414.  Dress  of  white  poplin, 
composed  of  an  under-ssirt, 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 
a  narrow  braiding  pattern  of 
black  soutache.  Upper  -  skirt 
open  in  front,  with  wide  revers 
fastened  with  bows.  This  skirt 


413. — Seaside  Hat. 


415. — Walking  Dress. 


XUM 
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is  also  looped  up  on  each  side 
with  bows.  Low  square  bo¬ 
dice,  trimmed  with  small  bows 
and  black  soutache. 

415.  Walking  dress  of  buff- 
coloured  mohair,  trimmed  with 
two  gatliered  flounces  round 
the  bottom  of  skirt.  Metter- 
nich  mantle  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  edged  with  a  flounce  to 
match. 

416.  Muslin  bodice,  orna¬ 
mented  with  ruches  of  the 


417. — Straw  Hat. 


416. — Muslin  Hodice. 


a  blue  ribbon  is  run  in  and  out  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  of  rosettes  and  bows  of  similar 
ribbon. 


418.— High  Chemisette. 


Ready  Money  Payments. 

The  advantage  obtained  by  both  pur¬ 
chasers  and  tradespeople  by  the  “  ready 
money  system”  has  induced  several  large 
houses  to  throw  open  to  the  public  the 
advantages  hitherto  confined  to  the  Civil 
Service  and  Co-operative  Store  Associa¬ 
tions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  outfitting  and  drapery  business  of 


Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  who  has 
for  some  years  allowed  the  large 
discount  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to 
all  members  of  these  associa¬ 
tions.  Extending  the  privilege 
to  the  general  public,  as  is  now 
done  by  this  firm,  speaks  more 
in  favour  of  the  ready  money 
system  than  any  writing  or  talk¬ 
ing — it  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  public  thoroughly  ap- 


419 —Nicois  Hat. 


same  material, 
and  narrow  black 
velvet. 

417.  White  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with 
a  pleating  of  silk, 
divided  by  black 
velvet,  and  a  tuft 
of  feathers  in 
front. 

418.  High  che¬ 
misette,  with  lace 
pleating  round 
the  neck,  fastened 
with  a  butterfly 
bow  of  musliu  in 
front. 

419.  Nicois  hat 
of  rice- straw, 
trimmed  with 
small  bows  of 
black  velvet,  and 
a  bunch  of  blue 
flowers  in  front. 
Velvet  strings, 
tied  behind  with 
a  rose  and  foliage. 

420.  Circular 
mantle  of  white 
spotted  pique,  for 
a  little  girl  from 
3  to  5  years  old. 
The  trimming 
round  the  edge 
and  hood  consists 
of  a  strip  of  em¬ 
broidered  cam¬ 
bric,  above  which 


420. — Circular  ^Iantle. 


preciate  the 
change  in  prices, 
and  that  the 
tradesman  is  en¬ 
abled,  by  buying 
in  a  good  market 
with  ready  money, 
to  supply,  at  far 
lower  prices, 
articles  for  which, 
under  the  old 
plan,  must  have 
been  charged 
doubly,  to  pay  for 
the  interest  of 
years  and  cost  of 
collection. 

Seaside  Suits. 

We  have  seen 
some  particularly 
cheap  and  pretty 
seaside  suits  for 
little  boys  at 
Messrs.  Addley  &. 
Co.’s,  68,  Bishops- 
gate-st.  Without. 
They  are  made  of 
coarse  serge,  in 
sailor  fashion, 
trimmed  with 
white  braid.  The 
suit,  of  jacket, 
with  turned-down 
collar,  knicker¬ 
bockers,  and 
waistcoat,  or  tunic 
and  knickerbock¬ 
ers,  is  128.  6d.only. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  Oh  those  flootlnj?  thoughts,  oft  I  wish  to  stop  them, 

And  like  scuds  in  spring,  in  my  garden  drop  them.” 
"VrOTHING  is  more  pleasant  to  my  mind  than  finding 

’  the  little  words  I  drop  here  and  there,  like  seeds 
in  a  garden,  bearing  fruit  and  doing  good.  For  work 
is  sweetened  and  labour  lightened  by  appreciation  and 
by  result — toil  and  anxiety  are  forgotten  in  the  sweets 
of  success.  The  rose-trees  I  budded  two  years  ago  are 
now  rich  with  blossom  and  laden  with  perfume,  while 
the  finger  I  cut  to  the  bone  in  the  awkwardness  of  my 
first  attempts — painful  at  the  moment — is  forgotten. 
So  with  suggestions:  they  bear  fruit  or  blossom,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  in  the  particular  case  I  have  in 
mind,  the  frnit  being  “  apples  of  gold  ” — the  gift  of 
charity — will  last  when  the  pretty  blossoms  we  cull 
from  Fashion’s  many-coloured  parterre  are  no  more 
.Vnd  my  grateful  thanks  arc  due  to  those  ladies  who 
have  seconded  my  feeble  efforts  to  assist  the  Hoyal 
Fi;ee  Hospital.  Like  the  Danish  Prince, 

“  I  am  poor,  even  in  thanks, 

Yet  1  thank  you.” 

While  on  the  one  hand  I  asked  help  for  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  on  the  other  1  want  to  help 
niy  dear  readers  to  some  pretty  styles  of  dress  for  sea¬ 
side,  for  travelling,  and  for  general  autumn  wear.  For 
while  1  write  we  have  had  no  .summer  but  the  one  hot, 
stifling  day  on  which  I  visited  the  hospital — a  day  on 
which  1  had  to  use  Antephelic  Jlilk  to  my  face  on 
returning  home,  so  scorching  was  the  heat  of  the 
delightful  locality,  the  (! ray-inn-road — and  autumn  is 
near  when  August  is  “  in.” 

In  quest,  therefore,  of  new  autumn  dresses,  I  went  to 
^lessm.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  where  I  saw  so  many 
pretty  novelties  in  the  spring,  and,  comme  toiijviirx,  found 
some  elegant  costumes.  These  arc  made  in  the  new 
“  kirtle  cloth,”  wdiich  is  a  fine  and  light  material  for  short 
dresses ;  the  colours  arc  various,  being  plain  and  shot 
mixtures  in  all  hues  and  shades  of  blue,  brown,  green, 
violet,  gold,  green,  and  in  six  shades  of  grey.  This 
kirtle  cloth  is  made  up  in  styles  as  varied  as  are  the 
colours,  but  in  all  cases  the  kirtle  or  jupon  is  of  the 
plain  colour,  the  shot  cloth  being  worn  as  a  pardessus. 
In  these  days  the  over-skirt  is  raised  and  fastened 

“  A  little  aboon  the  knee.” 

In  olden  days  the  kirtle  itself  was  thus  arranged.  The 
kirtle  cloth  “  hangs  "  so  well  that  it  must  become  a 
favourite  for  the  wearers  of  short  dresses. 

Waterproof  heather  mixtures  form  another  excellent 
material  for  seaside  and  travelling  dresses,  for  not  only 
are  the  colours  fresh  and  bright,  the  material  all  that 
can  be  desired  for  comfort  in  wearing,  but  it  is  also 
thoroughly  waterproofed,  and  neither  sea-water  nor 
rain  will  affect  it.  Cloaks,  jackets,  skirts,  and  full 
costumes  arc  made  of  this  mixture,  at  once  so  light  and 
cool,  and  yet  so  serviceable. 

Then  a  serge  costume  for  yachting  was  exhibited, 
and  I  think  my  readers  will  agree  that  it  is  very  elegant. 
Of  blue  twilled  serge,  soft  and  fine,  the  whole  costume 
is  made ;  the  jacket  is  looped  up  at  the  waist,  where  it 
is  confined  by  a  richly-braided  band,  the  jacket  being 


braided  and  the  petticoat  and  skirt  corresponding.  'Phe 
braid  is  black  and  white,  forming  separate  though  inter¬ 
lacing  designs.  The  twill  serges  are  ceitaiidy  most 
appropriate  for  young  ladies’  wear  for  the  seaside  as 
well  as  for  yachting ;  they  are  made  now  in  all  colours 
— even  green ;  but  I  do  not  care  for  this  shade  in  serge. 
The  braiding  varies — white,  red,  black,  blue,  and  gold 
being  placed  or  mixed  upon  the  several  shades  and 
colours  of  the  serge. 

The  imitation  vicuna  cloth  makes  charming  dressis, 
the  colour  being  so  particularly  becoming.  It  is  made 
in  two  shades,  to  suit  varieties  of  complexion,  and  its 
folds,  soft,  rich,  and  light,  arc  decidedly  fascinating. 
The  price  is  about  one-half  of  the  real  vicuna  cloth, 
and  1  like  this  quite  as  well  at  this  season.  'I'he 

hard  tartan”  is  so  silky  in  its  appearance  that  it 
gives  quite  the  rich  appearance  of  a  handsome  silk 
dress.  It  is  made  in  all  clan  tartans  as  well  as  in  fancy 
patterns.  For  travelling  petticoats  it  is  invaluable,  as 
this  material  does  not  crush  or  crease.  This  season 
these  petticoats  arc  worn  under  almost  any  dress ;  in¬ 
deed  I  saw  a  white  pique  dress  looped  over  the  hard 
tartan  jupon ;  the  lady  wore  a  coquet  of  the  clan  rib¬ 
bon  in  her  hat,  and  looked  exceedingly  stylish.  The 
ribbon,  loops,  and  sash,  1  must  add,  matched  the  petti¬ 
coat. 

Very  elegant  little  jackets  for  wearing  on  cold  evenings 
or  days  arc  made  here,  and  are  trimmed  with  a  con¬ 
trasting-coloured  velvet.  Thus,  a  grey  jacket  has  blue, 
or  violet,  or  brown  collar,  binding,  and  trimming,  or  a 
white  looks  fresh  and  cool  with  a  rich  purple  collar. 
The  buttons  of  these  jackets  well  merit  a  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  cut  exquisitely  in  pearl,  mother-o’- 
[)earl,  and  various  coloured  shells ;  some  are  even  set  in 
ivory ;  others  have  plain  pearl  settings  round  coloured 
pearl.  The  shaded  buttons  are  admirably  matched  to 
the  materials  they  ornament,  and  are  quite  works  of 
art. 

The  Caledonia  travelling  cloak  is  a  new  and  very 
elegant  cloak  for  throwing  over  a  short  costume  in 
travelling.  It  is  very  light,  and  made  all  in  one,  the 
full  cape  being  put  in  at  the  sleeve-holes,  and  forming 
a  most  graceful  sleeve.  The  cape  is  raised  at  the  back 
and  fastened  with  a  rosette.  The  Caledonia  cloak  is 
made  in  all  the  clan  tartans,  and  in  the  soft  grey,  brown, 
and  blue  shades  used  for  waterproofs.  Besides  its 
other  useful  qualities,  this  cloak  is  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed. 

But  of  all  the  new  cloaks — and  they  are  many — the 
pannier  waterproof  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  has 
been  made  at  my  suggestion  by  Messrs.  ^Macdougall. 
It  is  of  fine  all-wool  tweed,  colour  and  shade  optional. 
It  weighs  l(j  oz.  only,  and  rolls  into  a  small  parcel,  to 
which  a  strap  is  attached,  and  the  cloak  is  fastened  cn 
pannier  beneath  the  puff  of  the  dress  in  place  of  any 
other  style  of  tournure.  In  showery  weather,  of  which 
wo  havo  had  plenty,  the  strap  is  unbuckled,  and  ma- 
dame  has  an  elegant  long  waterproof  cloak,  adorned 
with  a  little  ruffle  at  the  neck,  and  buttoning  closely 
down  to  the  skirt  edge.  Thus,  by  the  ni<l  of  a  pannier 
cloak,  many  a  pretty  toilette  will  be  saved  from  ruin, 
and  many  a  fair  dame  will  rejoice  in  having  both  hands 
free  instead  of  carrying  “  my  waterproof.” 
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The  royal  tartan  bed-quilts  and  covers  are  made  of 
the  finest  wool  in  all  tartans,  for  double  and  single  beds 
and  for  yacht  berths.  These  handsome  quilts  are  much 
in  favour  in  high  quarters,  and  these  quilts  have  been 
ordered  for  many  Loudon  houses,  as  well  as  for  High¬ 
land  castles  and  for  shooting-boxes.  The  size  of  the 
quilts  shows  off  the  tartan  designs  well,  and  their 
warmth  and  extreme  lightness  make  them  great  fa¬ 
vourites.  llcsides  bed-quilts,  these  covers  can  be  used 
as  railway-rugs  or  carriage- w'raps,  and  arc  most  useful. 

Shetland  veils  and  shawls  next  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion,  for  since  the  mode  of  knitting  socks  and  stockings 
has  sprung  up  again,  I  have  laid  aside  my  point  lace 
work  and  spared  my  eyes  in  the  evening,  by  knitting 
away  at  double  pace,  having  so  short  a  time  to  spend 
in  “needling,”  as  my  little  ones  call  it.  So  the 
wondrous  net  of  Shetland  lace  excited  great  interest, 
and  I  examined  attentively  the  cobweb  fineness  of 
these  hand  productions  of  the  industrial  poor  of  the 
Shetland  Isles.  These  “clouds”  of  delicate  lace  are 
made  of  white,  violet,  blue,  and  scarlet  wool.  If  any  lady 
desires  to  try  to  make  one,  she  can  procure  the  necessary 
wool  at  this  house,  as  well  as  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
knitting  yarn,  wool,  and  fingering.  I  find  the  soft 
merino  wool  so  nice  for  children’s  socks  and  stCckings, 
but  the  fingering  wool  knits  very  pleasantly  also.  This 
said  knitting  is  so  pleasant  and  easy  an  occupation 
that  I  commend  it  strongly  to  seaside  visitors. 

Tartan  shawls,  both  long  and  scpiare,  with  the 
famous  old  Highland  designs  worked  into  brooches 
and  clasps  to  fasten  these,  make  very  nice  presents  at 
this  season,  and,  indeed,  are  most  luseful  at  any  time. 
The  brooches  and  clasps  arc  of  gold  or  silver,  jewelled 
with  cairngorm,  onyx,  and  Scotch  pebbles,  topaz  and 
other  gems  being  introduced. 

Little  girls’  and  boys’  Highland  dresses,  when  really 
correctly  made,  are  so  pretty  that  I  could  not  help 
lingering  over  those  1  saw  here.  The  conq)’eto  suits 
and  accoutrements  can  be  had  for  children  of  three  up 
to  any  age  for  boys,  and  for  girl.^-,  from  three  to  ten 
years.  The  stockings  to  match  these  costumes  are 
made  in  larger  sizes  for  ladies  to  wear  with  their  tartan 
skirts.  They  are  made  in  thin,  line  wool,  in  coloured 
cotton,  and  in  silk  and  spun  silk. 

I  was  just  turning  to  take  my  leave,  when  I  saw  a 
large  bale  of  freshly-arrived  Scotch  poplins.  They 
were  spread  out  for  my  inspection,  and  the  table  soon 
looked  like  a  kaleidoscope,  the  colours  were  so  brilliant, 
so  exquisite  in  hue.  Some  of  these  dresses  were  striped 
in  two  colours,  but  the  handsoment,  to  my  taste,  arc 
the  rich,  plain  colours,  where  the  eye  is  caught  by  the 
beauty  of  shade  alone.  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  having 
stayed  so  long  admiring  all  thc.se  pretty  things,  that  1 
took  a  hasty  farewell  of  the  kind  and  courteous  pro¬ 
prietors. 

Hater  I  was  shown  a  delightful  little  instrument  for 
folding  hems,  which  can  be  used  either  on  the  sewing- 
machine  or  for  working  by  hand.  For  hand-sewing  the 
Archimedean  hein-folder  is  worn  by  means  of  a  ring 
on  the  finger,  and  the  work  passed  through  it ;  for  the 
machine  it  is  sold  attached  to  a  plate  arranged  to  fit  the 
various  scwing-m.achlnes.  It  is  secured  on  the  cloth- 
plate  of  these,  and  the  work  passed  through  and  stitched 
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at  the  same  moment.  A  perfect  fold  is  obtained,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  fr.aying  out  when  hemmed,  as  the 
folder  gives  a  threefold  turn  to  the  fabric. 

The  Archimedean  hem-folder  is  beautifully  made  in 
bright  steel,  and  is  a  great  addition  to  our  work-tables 
and  sewing-machines.  In  ordering  it  for  the  sewing- 
machine,  the  name  of  the  machine  must  be  given  for 
which  it  is  required.  It  is  made  by  the  great  steel 
pen  maker,  Joseph  Gillott,  of  llirminghain,  and  can 
be  sent  by  post,  price  Is.  6d.  for  finger,  .os.  Gd.  and 
Cs.  6d.  for  machine. 

When  staying  at  a  friend’s  house  lately  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  “Van  Houten’s  cocoa,”  and  I 
liked  it  very  much.  As  my  friend  thinks  that  tea,  the 
great  comfort  of  most  women,  is  injurious,  I  was  per- 
8ua<led  to  substitute  this  new  cocoa  for  the  usual  “  cup 
that  cheers”  one's  afternoon  kettledrum,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  really  more  wholesome  than  is  tea,  and  it  is 
certainly  as  quickly  made;  it  is  in  powder,  and  i.s 
made  with  boiling  w.ater  oidy,  no  milk  being  required ; 
it  dissolves  perfectly,  and  would  be  most  useful  to 
travellers.  The  taste  is  delicious  and  it  is  easily 
digested,  and  where  early  work  necessitates  a  speedily- 
prepared  breakfast,  this  cocoa  will  be  found  not  only 
easy  to  make  but  nice  to  drink  and  wholesome. 

I  have  long  promised  my  readers  a  few  words  upon 
the  use  of  washes  and  pomades  for  the  hair.  In  the 
first  place,  I  must  state  that  one  great  requisite  to 
produce  a  good  head  of  hair  is  in  many  cases  wanting — 
good  general  health.  True,  that  in  long-continued 
sickness  the  hair  occasionally  attains  a  great  length  ; 
but  when  people  arc  “  out  of  health,”  the  hair  usually 
falls,  and  shows  the  first  signs  of  weakness.  Very 
young  girls,  too,  possess  luxuriant  heads  of  hair,  and 
this -is  often  lost  through  c.arelessucss  in  later  years. 
Hut  although  hair  cannot  be  “  r.aised,”  as  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  say,  all  at  once,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by 
judicious  management  in  most  case.s.  When  a  girl,  1 
read,  “You  cannot  brush  the  head  too  much,  or  the 
hair  too  little,”  and  for  a  time  this  puzzled  me,  for  in 
tho.se  days  no  false  hair,  no  frizette,  was  worn,  and  a 
lady  could  not  then,  as  many  do  now,  brush  their  head 
and  leave  their  hair  alone,  for  if  we  judge  by  the  rough, 
frizzed  chignons  one  too  often  sees — faded  and  dusty, 
to  say  the  least— the  last  part  of  this  saying  is 
religiously  adhered  to. 

Hut  I  have  it  on  the  “best  authority’’ — that  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  New  Hond-street — that  the  head  can 
be  brushed  too  much,  and  that  hard  brushing  on 
delicate  hair  will  bring  it  off  in  handfuls. 

Heads  vary  so  much  in  their  conforin.ation,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  wash  or  one  restorer  to  suit  all. 
The  skin  of  the  head  in  some  [crsons  is  thin,  and 
drawn  tightly  over  the  scalp — in  others  a  layer  of  fat 
beneath  the  skin  preserves  the  head  healthy  and  moist. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  two  such  heads  cannot  be  treated 
alike  without  injury  to  one  of  them.  Therefore,  in 
enumerating  llu  following  waslies  and  restoratives,  my 
readers  must  please  ascertain  tliO  nature  of  their  head 
and  hair,  and  abstain  from  using  a  stimulant  when  a 
softening  treatment  is  required. 

Lime  cream,  as  prepared  by  ^Ir.  Douglas,  is  the  only 
known  cure  for  an  unpleasant  irritation  of  the  head 
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caused  by  tension  of  a  thin  skin,  or  by  fever  or  feverish¬ 
ness.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  loosen  the  skin,  and  to 
cause  it  to  form  flakes.  The  more  the  brush  is  applied 
the  worse  this  becomes,  until  the  whole  outer  skin  is 
reduced  to  dandruff.  Lime  cream  removes  this  irri¬ 
tation,  softens  and  cools  the  skin,  and  effectually  cures 
this  distressing  malady  by  lessening  the  tension  of  the 
skin,  and  supplying  fatty  matter  in  proper  proportion. 
The  astringent  tincture,  as  its  name  implies,  draws  the 
skin  of  the  head  more  closely  round  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  and  if  applied  before  illnesses,  as  confinements, 
or  during  feverish  attacks,  will  prevent  the  heavy  loss 
of  hair  caused  by  the  opening  and  relaxation  of  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  For  dry,  harsh  hair,  much  given  to 
breaking,  the  Promethean  balm  should  be  used.  This 
softens  the  hair,  and,  by  supplying  what  it  lacks,  ren¬ 
ders  it  supple  and  glossy,  and  causes  fresh  hair  to  grow. 

The  hair  restorers,  which  are  entirely  colourless,  and 
which  do  not  dye  the  skin  or  soil  the  dress,  arc  made 
for  variously-coloured  hair.  When  a  golden  hue  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  golden  hair-wash  must  be  used ;  but  when 
the  hair  is  actually  grey  or  white,  the  cause  and  style 
of  growth  must  be  ascertained.  If  the  loss  of  colour 
comes  from  work,  grief,  or  care,  in  still  young  persons, 
the  cause  may  be  removed  in  time,  and  the  hair  returns 
to  its  proper  shade  with  the  following  growth  of  hair ; 
but  where  greyness  proceeds  from  loss  of  colour  in  the 
hair-bulb  or  root,  the  only  way  to  change  its  hue  is  by 
applying  a  dye. 

This  is  easy,  for  the  hair-restorer  is  a  harmless 
colourcr,  and  only  requires  renewal  when  the  hair 
grows.  Many  hair  dyes  and  washes  are  extremely  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  health,  and  should  be  avoided  ;  but  Mr. 
Douglas,  having  made  the  human  hair  a  study  for 
years,  may  be  relied  upon  with  all  confidence  ;  and  I 
strongly  advise  ladies  who  are  doubtful  about  the 
healthy  state  of  their  hair  to  consult  him  personally  or 
by  letter.  Of  his  excellent  arrangements  for  hair- 
cutting,  curling,  and  shampooing — of  the  neat  and 
attentive  female  hair- dressers— of  the  cosy  dressing- 
room,  so  quiet  and  retired,  in  which  each  lady  has  her 
hair  dressed — I  have  already  spoken  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but  I  think  those  ladies  who  may  not  have  read 
my  last  letter  on  this  subject  will  be  glad  to  know  how 
well  they  are  waited  on,  how  beautifully  coiffed,  at 
21,  New  IJond-strcct. 

I  next  went  to  sec  il.  Eimmcl,  in  the  Strand,  .and 
found  some  very  charming  fans  for  the  hot  weather 
so  long  expected.  These  fans  arc  most  useful,  as 
they  fold  into  a  rouleau  the  size  of  a  thick  pencil- 
case,  and  arc  easily  withdrawn  by  a  silken  string  at 
either  end.  These  arc  made  of  silk,  painted  with 
birds  or  flowers,  and  edged  with  coloured  lace  or 
fringe.  They  arc  very  fashionable  at  this  moment, 
and  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress.  The 
same  principle  is  applied  to  the  lovely  bouquet  fans, 
which  arc  arranged  in  the  centre  of  flowers,  as  roses, 
camellias,  &&,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  bouquet  of  artificial 
or  real  flowers.  These  arc  frequently  sent  out  for 
weddings,  and  always  match  the  flowers  worn  by  bride 
and  bridesmaids.  I  saw  some  exquisite  bouquets  just 
being  started  off.  There  was  the  bride’s  bouquet, 
white  as  her  dress;  the  bridesmaids’  were  of  forget- 


me-not  blossoms.  In  the  centre  of  each  lovely  bunch 
was  placed  one  of  M.  Kimmcl’s  fans,  hidden,  but 
ready  to  spring  into  service  at  the  least  touch. 

Other  new  fans — the  Sevigne  and  the  Pompadour — 
are  singular  as  well  as  handsoma  Instead  of  being  of 
the  usual  fan  shape,  these  are  carried  to  a  point  in  the 
centre,  and  when  folded  look  very  curious  and  quaint 
They  arc  made  of  silk  and  lace ;  the  ivory  sticks  or 
ribs  of  the  fan  are  placed  up  the  entire  length. 

Another  fan  when  shut  takes  the  form  of  a  spoon : 
this  is  also  very  quaint  When  open,  or,  as  the  old 
Spectator  says,  “disclosed,”  the  effect  is  excellent. 
Medallions  of  carved  ivory  and  painted  silk  arc  placed  • 
on  the  edge  of  the  fan,  which  is  richly  ornamented 
with  carving. 

For  the  opera-box  there  is  an  elegant  ruby  scent- 
bottle,  containing  perfume  in  a  liquid  form  on  one  side, 
smelling-salts  on  the  other.  This  bottle  opens  in  the 
centre,  and  besides  containing  a  vinaigrette,  stands 
open  and  takes  the  form  oi  an  opera  or  race  glass.  ■ 
This  is  extremely  pretty. 

The  floral  crackers,  too,  arc  new.  Each  cracker 
contains,  besides  the  usual  bonbon,  a  choice  flower  to 
be  worn  in  the  hair  or  the  button-hole,  as  the  case  may  ? 
be,  and  the  motto  is  a  verse  in  the  language  of  flowers. 
These  must  become  great  favourites,  the  idea  is  so 
elegant. 

For  soaps  Mons.  Pkimmcl  is  noted  as  well  as  for  per- 
fumes,  and  the  marine  soap,  to  be  used  after  sea- 
b.atliing,  or  indeed  in  the  sea,  is  greatly  in  request  at 
this  season,  for  whctlicr  in  apartments  or  at  hotels,  the 
water  nciir  the  sea  is  usually  “hard,”  and  a  “nice 
lather”  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  any  amount  of  friction. 

The  marine  soap  is  very  pleasant  to  use,  and  will  soften 
the  water  directly.  The  Dugong  oil  soap  is  also  very 
nice,  and  possesses  a  softening  power  on  the  skin,  ren¬ 
dering  the  hands  soft  and  supple.  Cut  the  Pompadour 
creme  is  the  newest  beautificr.  This  is  made  in  three 
shades — dark  for  brunettes,  rose  and  w’hitefor  blondes. 

It  is  applied  as  a  foundation  for  the  powder,  and  not  at 
all  greasy,  but  causes  the  powders  to  adhere.  Of  pow-  ! 
ders  for  the  skin  I  saw  several,  and  am  assured  of  their  I 
perfectly  innocuous  nature,  Mons.  Himmcl  tells  me  th.at 
nothing  is  easier  to  make  than  a  white  or  red  pour 
cmhellir,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  said  powder 
perfectly  innocent  in  its  action  on  the  skin. 

The  pcrline  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  “  Hebe 
bloom  ”  is  to  give  colour  to  the  face.  I  am  old-  ; 

fashioned  enough  to  feel  I  could  not  do  this,  but  as  ■ 

many  do  use  rouge  and  other  injurious  compounds,  it  is 
well  they  should  know  of  an  innocent  deceiver. 

The  Eastern  fashion  of  sprinkling  rose-water  over  the 
clothes  has  revived,  and  Mons.  Himmcl  has  introduced 
the  “ casting  bottle”  to  sprinkle  garments  with.  That 
this  custom  was  practised  in  Shakspeare's  time  we 
learn  from  Marston’s  play  Antonio  and  Mallida,  where 
a  young  gallant  enters  with  a  casting  bottle  of  sweet  f 
water  in  his  hand,  sprinkling  himself ;  and  in  another  j 
part  he  says  “  as  sweet  and  neat  as  a  barber’s  casting 
bottle.”  Ford,  in  a  play  called  The  Fairies,  also 
mentions  the  same  toilet  implement.  All  the  pretty  i 
follies  and  toilet  arts  of  this  age  will  be  found  to  have  i 

originated  with  those  ladies  who  lived  in  the  “  good  old  | 
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tiinos,”  and  from  whose  nice  ways  and  household 
duties  wc  women  of  the  period  are  supposed  to  have 
degenerated.  The  London  Magazine  for  1777,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  the  Saturday  Ikview  of 
that  dat*! : — 

“  I  Jive  Cliluo  a  baslicl  of  horsehair  and  wool. 

Of  paste  and  pomatum  a  pound, 

Ton  yarJj  of  gay  ribbon  to  dcak  her  sweet  skull. 

And  gauzo  to  encomiiass  it  round.” 


lOj 

veiling.  At  the  same  time  the  foot-movement  machines 
get  through  more  work  than  hand  machines;  but  by 
this  appliance  both  are  combined.  The  main  points 
of  excellence  about  this  machine  are  its  silence,  its 
simplicity,  its  straight  needle,  the  break  on  the  wheel, 
the  wheel-guard,  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  mechanism, 
and  the  tenuity  and  strength  of  the  work. 

The  advantage  of  the  straight  needle  is  great,  and 
this  one  is  soon  fixed  in  its  place ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
needle-bar  is  bored  and  slit  to  receive  the  shank  of  the 
needle;  a  projection  in  the  needle-bar  fits  into  the 
groove  in  the  shank  of  the  needle,  and  the  needle-bar 
nut  clamps  the  needle  in  its  proper  place.  The  needle 
cannot  be  inserted  out  of  its  proper  place  on  account 
of  the  projection,  and  its  height  is  determined  by  the 
depth  of  the  bore  in  the  needle-bar,  the  needles  being 
all  of  the  same  length,  and  the  shanks  of  the  same  size. 
The  needles  used  are  very  fine,  and  a  finer-sized  cotton 
is  also  employed  than  is  usual  in  family  work,  for  the 
above-mentioned  twist  in  the  thread  so  increases  its 
strength  that  Brooks's  soft  finish  No.  80  is  used  for 
under-linen. 

The  wheel-break  prevents  the  wheel  from  going  in 
the  wrong  direction — a  great  advantage  to  learners. 
The  oil-guard  preserves  the  dress  from  all  contact  with 
the  wheel.  The  machine  braids,  embroiders,  and  gathers 
without  any  additional  attachment.  'I'he  set  of  hemraers, 
the  quiltcr,  binder,  self-sewer,  tucker,  and  corder  arc 
extras,  and  vary  from  5s.  to  £1. 

Any  lady  desiring  to  try  one  of  these  machines  can, 
by  sending  a  reference  as  to  her  respectability,  have 
one  delivered  carriage  free,  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the 
machine  f-:**  one  month,  the  company  running  all  risk 
and  paying  all  carriage  charges,  even  if  the  machine  is 
returned.  This  is  a  fair  offer,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  ladies,  once  accustomed  to  this  sewing-machine 
in  the  house,  will  not  part  with  it  without  a  struggle  to 
be  allowed  to  purchase  it. 

The  makers  issue  the  following  notice: — “  We  make 
no  charge  for  the  trial  on  any  account  whatever, 
whether  the  machine  is  purchased  or  not ;  and  we 
leave  the  purchaser  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  the 
machine  to  us  after  the  trial.  Our  only  protection 
against  imposition,  in  affording  such  unusual  terms,  is 
the  respectability  of  those  to  whom  our  machines  are 
intrusted.  We  therefore  beg  to  request  that  our  corre¬ 
spondents  will  enable  us  to  make  this  risk  as  small  as 
possible,  by  naming  a  suitable  reference,  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  to  bo  paid  for  before  the  trial.  Parties  who 
pay  for  the  machine  at  the  outset,  instead  of  giving  a 
reference,  may  still  have  the  month’s  trial,  after  which, 
if  the  machine  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  money  paid 
will  be  refunded  in  full  on  the  return  of  the  machine. 
Machines  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  the 
kingdom.  Payment  by  monthly  instalments,  without 
extra  charge,  received  from  those  who  arc  unable  to 
pay  the  full  price  at  once.”  This  is  a  great  con¬ 
sideration  when  providing  machines  for  poor  work¬ 
women. 

Space  warns  me  to  end  my  gossip.  I  will  only  add 
how  very  much  I  bke  this,  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs 
Machine. 

The  Silkworm. 


The  perfumes  of  Jlons.  Rimmcl  are  most  delicious — 
so  refreshing  and  fragrant.  The  Ihlany-ihlamj  con¬ 
tinues  fashionable,  and  the  Nouvdlc  Marquise  is  much 
liked. 

My  cocoa-loving  friend  also  introduced  me  to  her  pet 
sewing-machine— “  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs” — a  machine 
which  has  been  slandered  by  being  called  a  “mere  chain” 
stitch,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  The  stitch  formed  is 
peculiar  to  the  machine  itself,  and  was  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Gibbs.  The  mechanism  is,  if  I  may  bo  allowed  the 
term,  curiously  simple ;  tho  looper  is  secured  to  the 
cud  of  tho  shaft  by  a  set  screw,  and  is  so  adjusted  in 
the  manufacturing  as  to  barely  touch  the  side  of  the 
needle,  which  is  cut  down  to  a  gauge.  The  looper 
passes  through  the  loop  formed  by  the  needle  and 
thread  in  descending,  and  retains  tho  loop,  and  by  its 
peculiar  form  twists  tho  thread  before  parting  with  it. 
This  twist  is  most  valuable  in  strengthening  tho 
stitch. 

The  mechanism  is  very  beautiful  by  which  this  move¬ 
ment  is  effected.  The  looper  acts  as  if  endowed  with 
the  kiio\vlcdge  of  what  is  required  and  expected  of  it. 
The  work  is  most  rapidly  e.xocuted,  and  turned  out 
quite  perfectly.  Even  the  finishing-off  is  done  for  one ; 
by  working  two  stitches  beyond  the  seam  a  strong 
“  finish-off  ”  is  given.  There  is  no  noise ;  tho  machine 
is  quite  silent,  and  my  friend  and  I  chattered  away 
merrily  .all  tlirough  the  morning’s  work ;  we  spoke  of 
Englishwomen,  of  the  progress  of  maobinc-work  of  the 
period,  &c.,  but  we  alw.ays  returned  to  the  subject  of 
the  machine  before  us,  and  the  dear  good  little  thing 
worked,  never  interrupting  us,  never  missing  a  stitch, 
never  breaking  a  thread.  “  Is  it  always  so  good- 
humoured?”  1  asked.  “Ah,  I  know  what  you  mean,” 
she  said ;  “  my  maehinc  never  sliows  temper.  Joking 
apart,  it  is  so  easy  to  work  and  so  simple  in  its  mecha¬ 
nism,  that  one  must  be  hard  to  please  if  any  temper  is 
shown  by  a  worker  on  this,  ll.ave  a  lesson.  Silkworm, 
and  try  for  yourself.”  I  sat  down  and  worked  away 
very  comfortably.  The  hemming  and  felling  is  parti¬ 
cularly  pretty  and  easy,  the  very  narrowest  hems  being 
easily  made,  the  hemmer  being  the  Archimedean  hcin- 
mcr  above-mentioned,  adapted  to  this  machine.  A\’ide 
and  narrow  hemming  can  be  done,  and  done  most 
beautifully  and  easily. 

As  I  really  did  not  like  to  trouble  my  friend  with 
heaps  of  questions  upon  prices,  &c.,  I  visited  the  depot 
of  these  machines  inChcapside,  and  there  found  replies 
to  all  my  interrogations.  Tho  machine  prices  begin 
at  £8,  but  there  is  a  hand  machine  at  £7  5s.;  the 
hand  .appliance  can  be  had  separately,  and  I  think 
this  an  excellent  idea,  for  it  is  extremely  convenient 
occasiina’ly  to  work  by  hand  when  invalided  or  tra- 
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tree  ferns  should  visit  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son’s  Exotic 
Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

The  lovers  of  ferns  will  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  that  most  valuable  aid  to  gardeners, 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  which  is  published  weekly 
and  monthly: — 

“  Everybody  knows  the  Hart’s-tongue  fern,  a  plain, 
simple-leaved  kind,  which,  only  that  the  colour  is  paler, 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  dock.  It  grows  in  shady 
places  upon  old  walls  or  ruins,  and  will  be  found 
covering  ravines  and  dingles  with  a  complete  sheet  of 
green.  AV’ell,  this  fern,  like  many  other  ferns,  is  given 
to  sport ;  that  is,  some  of  the  fronds  will  come  double- 
pointed,  others  corrugated  upon  the  surface,  and  others 
may  at  times  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  the 
frond  terminating  at  half,  or  less  than  half,  its  usual 
length,  and  cut  into  all  kinds  of  queer  and  unusual 


COT.EUS  AND  TREE  FERN. 

The  Coleus  veitchi,  as  its  name  shows,  is  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  plants  of  this  genus  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  by  Mr.  John  G.  Veitch.  It  is 
a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  coleus  yet  offered.  The  leaves  are  very  large, 
denticidated,  and  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  with  the 
margin  and  teeth  of  a  vivid  green.  The  contrast  is 
most  pleasing.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth  and  excel¬ 
lent  habit. 

The  Coleus  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  started  in 
sand  and  placed  in  heat  under  a  glass.  The  name  is 
derived  from  koleos,  a  sheath ;  this  refers  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  stamens  are  united. 

The  Lomaria  ciliata,  which  we  illustrate,  was  also 


COLEUS  VEITCHI. 


introduced  by  Mr.  Veitch  from  New  Caledonia.  It  is 
a  very  distinct  and  elegant  dwarf-growing  tree  fern, 
the  stems  attaining  a  height  of  one  foot  in  full-grown 
specimens.  Mr.  Moore,  the  great  authority  on  ferns,  says 
of  this — “  The  fronds  are  pinnately  parted,  the  pinna; 
lieing  linear,  oblong,  aud  frequently  bifid,  or  emargi- 
nate;  the  fertile  fronds  pinnate,  sometimes  pinnati- 
lied,  with  lateral  segments  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.” 

The  name  Lomaria  is  derived  from  lomn,  an  edge,  in 
allusion  to  the  marginal  position  of  the  indusia.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  genus  of  ferns.  Iximaria  grow 
well  in  an  equal  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and 
are  increased  by  divisions  of  the  roots  or  by  seeds, 
which  must  be  sown  in  a  pot  of  earth,  watered  and 
covered  over  with  moss  until  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Those  who  wish  to  see  exquisite  specimens  of 


forms.  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Highfield  House,  four  years  ago 
conceived  that  if  these  malformed — or,  spealung  more 
correctly,  these  abnormal — forms  were  fruitful,  the 
spores  or  seed  might  reproduce  the  form  from  which  it 
had  been  taken,  and  not  the  original  species. 

“  In  raising  hybrid  pl.ants  we  generally  find  the 
majority  will  follow  the  parental  form  of  plant,  though 
they  may  differ  in  colour  and  contour  of  flower,  but  in 
no  case  do  we  find  malformation  the  rule  and  the 
original  form  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence.  The 
result  of  Mr.  I/rwe's  experiments  is  almost  every  queer 
and  fantastic  form  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  but,  out  of 
thousands  of  plants,  in  no  one  case  the  original  or 

parent  species . Some  of  the  fronds  are  scarcely 

broader  than  the  pen  we  arc  writing  with,  and  almost 
plain  except  at  the  top,  where  they  terminate  with  a 
tassel  BO  cut  up,  curved,  and  curled,  that  it  might 
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readily  be  mistaken  for  a  spray  of  finely-cut  parsley. 
Then  these  fronds  are  collected  into  groups,  which  form 
plants  so  compact  and  curly  that  they  would  put  a  chef 
tie  cuitine  in  ecstasies  to  have  them  for  garnishing. 
Another  form  has  broad  fronds,  from  the  upper  side  of 
which  a  finely-cut  frill  is  thrown  and  hangs  down  like 
a  horse’s  mane.  Some  have  fronds  delicately  formed, 
with  the  edges  finely  cut  or  serrated ;  others  terminate 
abruptly  in  broad  points,  cut  and  carved  into  every 
conceivable  form.'’ 

Fern-growers  will  deligUt  in  following  in  Mr.  Lowe's 
footsteps  and  producing  these  curious  varieties  of  Sco- 
lopendriums. 

But  of  all  guides  and  helps  to  fern-growers,  certainly 


LOHARIS  CILIATS. 


The  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by 
Mr.  Hibberd  shows  in  every  line  by  his  sympathising 
comprehension  of  a  beginner’s  difficulties,  and  by  lus 
avoidance  of  the  grandiose  style  so  often  affected  by 
writers  on  gardening  subjects.  The  Fern  Garden  truly 
is  fern  culture  made  easy,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
a  perusal  of  its  interesting  and  instructive  pages  to  all 
lovers  of  the  graceful  plant  of  which  it  treats. 

'I’he  pretty  Alpine  plant,  Spergula  pilifera,  which  we 
illustrate,  is  sketched  from  a  border  of  this  plant  grown 
by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons,  Wellington  Nursery. 
This  plant  excited  much  attention  a  few  years  ago,  as 
it  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  grass  lawns,  being 
of  a  bright  emerald  green  with  a  velvet-like  softness. 


the  very  best  is  The  Fern  Garden,  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd.  The  volume  is  small  and  unpretending,  but 
contains  exactly  what  young  fern-collectors  want  to 
know — the  proper  treatment,  culture,  and  miinagement 
of  ferns  in  general,  outdoor  ferns,  fern-houses,  fern- 
cases,  British,  greenhouse,  and  tree  ferns,  besides  the 
most  clear  and  valuable  information  on  the  propagation 
of  ferns,  and  lists  of  useful  greenhouse  and  stove  ferns. 
The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a  pleasant,  simple,  and 
natural  style;  all  technicalities  are  avoided,  all  diffi¬ 
culties  smoothed — even  the  dreaded  names  (and  some 
of  them  would  puzzle  even  a  Russian  to  pronounce)  are 
taught  in  an  easy  way,  and  are  easily  mastered  with 
the  aid  of  the  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  coloured 


In  its  style  of  growth  Spergula  pilifera  appears  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  lawns  and  turf  borders;  it  has. 
however,  not  superseded  the  turf  of  which  English 
gardeners  are  so  proud.  The  Spergula  is  now  chiefly 
used  for  borders  and  for  carpeting  roses,  raised  mounds, 
and  round  rock-work ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  sown  with 
advantage  in  every  situation  where  grass  is  required 
and  where  grass  is  unavailable  for  mowing.  For  border 
lines  it  is  most  effective,  and  gives  no  trouble.  The 
seedling  plant  of  this  most  interesting  object  starts  into 
growth  with  a  single  unbranched  perpendicular  radicle 
or  root,  and  afterwards  manifests  a  remarkable  power 
of  extension  in  its  ramifying  hair-like  roots,  penetrating 
to  the  depth  of  one  to  two  feet,  but  it  requires  a  thin 
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stratum  only  of  one  inch  of  ordinary  sifted  or  broken 
loam.  The  established  growth  maintains  a  dwarf, 
close  web  of  verdure ;  the  bloom  is  low,  compact, 
salver-shaved,  and  snow-white ;  it  studs  the  green 
carpet  with  white  stars :  these  are  so  brittle  that  an 
ordinary  brush  will  sweep  away  all  trace  of  the  blossoms 
and  leave  the  green  without  a  blossom. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  either  in  or  out  of  pots  in  the 
nsual  method  observed  for  fine  seeds,  with  a  slight  but 
uniform  covering  of  soil,  and  placed  within  either  a 
frame,  cool  pit,  or  greenhouse,  shading  the  seed-pans 
from  intense  sunlight  daily  for  a  few  hours  until  well 
germinated,  after  which  it  may  either  bo  replanted,  in 
groups  of  ten  to  fifty  plants,  in  large  pots,  or  planted 
out  in  a  rather  shady  border  of  the  open  ground  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  ultimately  transplanted  upon  the  pre¬ 
pared  lawn  surface  in  two  or  three  plants  within  one 
inch  or  more  of  each  other;  these  groups  of  three 
plants  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  apart, 
when  they  will  soon  meet  and  form  the  rich  mossy 
carpet  above  described. 

Spergula  pilifera  is  found  to  succeed  admirably  upon 
a  retentive  loam,  or  a  heavy  gravelly  soil,  on  a  cool 


under-strata,  the  surface  being  rendered  firm  with  the 
top  strata  of  prepared  soil  for  planting  in.  After  the 
cold  spring  months  the  sc^.l  may  be  safely  sown  on 
open  beds  of  east  or  north  aspect,  where  the  surface 
soil  is  preserved  from  dry  and  parching  winds  and 
easily  maintained  with  uniform  moisture.  In  case  of 
extremely  severe  weather,  the  Icds  should  be  protected 


at  night  with  garden  mats,  and  shaded  by  day  from 
chilling  winds.  As  soon  as  possible  the  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted  as  in  frame  sowing. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 

MONG  tue  curiosities  which  I  visited  or  saw  this 
month  may  be  reckoned  a  visit  which  1  paid  to  the 
“Industrious  Fleas,”  exhibiting  at  221,  Regent-street, 
Professor  Kitchingham  kindly  showing  me  “  all  their 
tricks.” 

The  scene  of  action  is  a  billiard-table  in  minia¬ 
ture,  covered  with  clean  cartridge-paper  and  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  way  of  training  them  is  curious. 
When  the  raw  recruit  first  arrives,  he  or  she,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  naturally  a  little  refractory,  so 
to  subdue  the  natural  spirited  inclination  to  hop,  the 
flea  is  placed  in  a  small  ivory  box  which  rotaUs 
rapidly,  and  there  for  twelve  hours  master  Ilea  is 
immured.  Every  time  he  hops  he  hits  his  head,  so  he 
leaves  off  that  amusement  and  submits  to  destiny  in 
the  person  of  the  professor,  who  feeds  him  with  a 
small  portion  of  raw  beef.  The  following  day  the  Ilea 
is  harnessed  by  a  hair  passed  round  his  body  and  tied 
in  two  places,  an  operation  requiring  considerable  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  manipulator.  The  flea  once 
harnessed  is  attached  to  a  tiny  gig  modelled  in  ivory, 
the  wheels  of  brass ;  this  he  draws  along,  occasionally 
giving  a  naughty  hop,  conduct  which,  if  persevered  in, 
causes  the  rotating  wheel  to  be  set  in  motion  again. 
In  twelve  days  the  flea  is  “  trained  ”  and  does  whatever 
is  required  of  him— par  excmple,  he  fires  off  a  cannon, 
draws  a  ship,  a  coach,  a  barouche,  drags  a  car,  like 
Blondin,  on  a  rope  of  tightened  silk,  and  this  feat  is 
performed  head  downwards.  Another  flea  draws  up  a 
tiny  bucket  from  a  well  with  his  little  feet,  one  over 
the  other,  as  regularly  as  possible ;  he  then  rests  until 
his  master  sends  it  down  again,  when  he  recommences 
his  endless  labour.  Four  fleas  draw  a  large  coach 
along,  two  cause  a  roller  to  revolve.  The  insect 
Hercules  draws  an  ivory  ship  more  than  500  times  his 
own  weight ;  other  fleas  play  at  see-saw.  At  night  the 
fleas  are  fed  upon  the  professor's  hand,  and  sometimes 
they  will  not  eat ;  but  he  perseveres,  and  will  not  retire 
to  rest  until  all  trace  of  obstinacy  has  disappeared  and 
supper  taken.  Fleas  have  their  tempers  as  well  as 
children,  and  are  treated  in  similar  ways.  They  arc 
greedy,  and  w’ould,  if  allowed,  feed  for  four  hours.  At 
night  they  arc  placed  one  by  one  in  pieces  of  blanket- 
flannel,  and  these  again  are  stowed  in  a  box.  The  flea 
docs  not  like  cotton  wool ;  it  is  not  warm  enough  for 
him. 

Professor  Kitchingham  has  reared  fleas  from  the 
egg,  some  of  which  he  showed  me;  but  he  usually 
imports  them.  The  Russian  fleas  are  worth  from  4d. 
to  6d.,  and  are  sent  over  by  post.  The  most  curious 
part  of  this  curious  exhibition  is  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  little  morlels  drawn  and  managed  by  these  tiny 
insects.  The  perseverance  and  ingenuity  bestowed 
upon  their  training  by  Professor  Kitchingham  merit* 
every  praise. 

The  Silkwoem. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  ou  this  snbject  mast  be  addressed — 

7b  the  Editor  of  the 

E.sousuwouan's  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  Uottse,  Paternoster  Row, 

(Eiir/lishwoman  a  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  Alllettt  rs  mast  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  most 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Arc.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  d:c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  nso  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to 
order  work,  snefai  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Gaipore.  The  order 
mast  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — "  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say.  No,  577,  page  51G,  of  the  ENOLigtiwoMAN's  Domestic 
R.taAziNK,  at  BO  modi  per  ya^.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  fur  every  twelve  words. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  being  intended  for  the  nse  of 
ladies  in  exchanging  various  articles,  prices  are  no  longer  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  where  money  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  goods,  or 
articles  accepted  other  than  those  named,  the  words  “  open  to 
offers  ”  should  be  added. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
iboald  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same 
nm-de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

615.  Mart  wishes  to  aell  some  elegant  antimacassars,  embroi¬ 
dery,  a  thin  knitted  toilet  cover,  and  rich  knitted  fringe.  Open 
to  offers. 

616.  Bindweed  has  a  few  bodices  for  children,  of  strong  hand¬ 
some  bobbin- work.  Open  to  offers. 

617.  Paooda  wishes  to  exchange  Svols.  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine.  Open  to  offers. 

618.  Maria  has  a  Wheeler  and  WUsou  Sewing  Machine  in  first- 
rate  working  order.  Open  to  offers. 

619.  Ladt  Blanche  has  a  dark  Venetian  blue  cloth  riding- 
habit,  cost  £6  not  twelve  months  ago,  only  worn  a  few  times — 
jacket  made  with  revere,  open  in  front,  waist  23  inches — which 
she  would  exchange  for  a  dress  length  of  new  summer  silk.  Open 
to  offers.  Also  would  be  glad  if  any  correspondent  having  Mdlle. 
Biego’s  la.  book  of  7’rieot  Ecosaaia,  would  either  lend  it  her  or 
sell  it,  as  she  cannot  get  it,  being  out  of  print, 

620.  Anna  has  15  yds.  of  beautiful  glace  silk,  wide ;  two  lengths, 
12  and  .3  yds.  pale  pink,  shot  with  white.  Wants  13  yds.  good 
black  silk,  or  a  Hand  Lock-stitch  Sewing  Machine.  Open  to 
offers. 

621.  B.  has  a  quantity  of  tulles,  frosted  and  plain,  and  areo- 
phanes,  to  dispose  of,  in  large  or  small  quantities ;  colours,  white, 
mauve,  blue,  green,  brown,  and  maize,  also  laces  to  match. 
Would  take  in  exchange  gloves,  G;  (good),  silk,  jewellery,  imder- 
clothing.  Open  to  offers. 

622.  11.  0.  wants  a  lady’s  portmanteau,  or  quinque-partite 
basket,  medium  size.  Willing  to  pay  cash. 

623.  Mrs.  II.  wishes  to  exchange  nine  good  laying  hens  for  a 
Hand-sewing  Machine  in  good  condition,  Cleopatra  preferred. 

624.  A.  W.  Sewing  Machine ;  a  genuine  Wheeler  and  Wilson, 
with  plated  arms,  crystal  presser,  quilter,  die.  W'ooD- 
BorrE,  4,  High-street,  Horncastlo,  wishes  to  have  a  Grover  and 
Baker  of  similar  finish.  State  size  of  machine,  present  location, 
£c.,  as  above. 

625.  A.  M.  wants  a  second-hand  ice-safe  in  good  condition; 
Clifton’s  or  Falck’s  patent  preferred. 

626.  Fidele  has  pretty  articles,  large  and  small,  suited  for 
bazaars  or  gifts.  Parted  with  singly  or  in  parcels  of  one  dozen 
articles.  Open  to  offers. 

627.  Borderer  has  dot-stitch  set  for  nightdress ;  tatted  pocket- 
handkerchief ;  and  half-finished  insertion  fi>r  petticoat,  braided 
in  black.  Will  exchange  for  gloves,  or  open  to  offers.  [Please 
forward  9  stamps.] 


628.  E.  L.  makes  very  pretty  tucked  white  muslin  bodies, 
trimmed  with  ribbon  and  tatting.  She  has  plants  of  real  maiden¬ 
hair  fern.  Open  to  offers. 

C29.  C.  hi.  E.  wants  a  goldfii’.ch  (hen),  this  year’s,  in  exchange 
for  canary  ditto. 

G30.  Emilie  has  a  white  Japanese  silk  dress,  fashionably 
trimmed  with  broad  green  satin  and  handsome  fringe,  with  cape 
to  match,  only  worn  once  at  a  wedding;  length,  37 j|  inches  in 
front ;  cost  £6.  Would  take  in  exchange  black  silk,  velveteen,  or 
cash.  Also  white  spotted  tarlatan  ball  dress,  trimmed  with  green 
satin  and  lace.  Open  to  reasonable  offers. 

631.  Marie  makes  beautiful  embroidered  nightgown  tidies  on 
jean.  Open  to  offers. 

631.  L.avinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and 
greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  earrings,  mas¬ 
sive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces,  in  five 
rows;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets,  with  cross  attached  to 
centre  ;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities ;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  brace¬ 
lets,  with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less 
expensive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with 
good  snaps.  Also  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round 
coral,  with  loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some 
real  German  onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price, 
beads,  necklaces,  crosses,  earrings.  For  price  list  refer  to  adver¬ 
tising  columns ;  and  all  communications  to  bo  addressed  Lavinu, 
Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 

632.  IsoLiNE  wants  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazini: 
for  1868.  Would  give  half-price.  Has  London  Society  from 
January  to  June,  1868,  unbound.  Open  to  offers. 

633.  Clara  has  the  following  works  to  dispose  of  at  half-price, 
or  open  to  offers: — The  Christian  IKorW,  from  1863  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  containing  the  following  tales  by  Miss  Worboise : — 
“  Philip  and  Edith,”  “  Thomycroft  Hall,”  “  St.  Beathas,” 
“  VioletVaughan,”  “Margaret  Torrington,”  “  Singlchnrst  Manor,' ’ 
“  Overdale.”  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  Nos.  8  to 
56,  sixpenny  numbers ;  Supplements,  Nos.  9,  13,  43,  49,  57,  to  60, 
inclusive  ;  shilling  numbers,  57  to  101,  nearly  as  good  as  new. 

634.  H.  K.  has  a  green  tarlatan,  once  worn ;  blue  silk  rep,  un¬ 
worn  ;  pretty  salmon-coloured  print,  unworn,  loose  shape ;  white 
straw  hat.  La  Paix ;  ivory  brooch ;  material  for  black  velvet  bon¬ 
net  ;  black  silk  stockings,  small  size,  unworn ;  De  Lara's  Instruc¬ 
tion  Book  for  Illuminating.  Wants  10  yards  black  silk,  good  ; 
railway  basket ;  or  Flexnra  boots,  small  size,  new.  Open  to  offers. 
Two  pairs  light-coloured  kid  gloves,  6i[ ;  would  take  one  pair  black. 

635.  MeklIit  wants  antique  silver  spoons  or  apostle  spoons. 
Very  liberal  exchange.  Also  wants  good  old  china,  English  or 
foreign  ;  any  with  raised  foliage  or  marks  at  the  bottom  preferred. 
Send  copy  of  marks.  Will  exchange  handsomely  and  make  liberal 
offers.  Also  a  splendid  new  dressing-case,  with  silver  fittings,  to 
exchange  for  old  chins,  or  offers. 

636.  D.aisy  has  a  handsome  Indian  scarf,  new,  embroidered  in 
white  floss  silk  ;  length,  90  inches  ;  breadth,  20  inches.  Open  to 
offers. 

637.  Try  .4oain  has  two  pretty  rings,  turquoise  and  pink  topar, 
set  in  gold.  Wants  Weir’s  65a.  Sewing-machine,  in  perfect  order. 

638.  G.  K.  Will  Sassenach  consider  Longfellow’s  prose  works, 
or  a  cambric  dress  (unmade),  in  exchange  for  the  recipe  for  re¬ 
storing  grey  hair  ? 

639.  Dulcibella  makes  tatted  neckties  and  edgings.  Patternr. 
sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  directed  envelope.  Address,  D.  A., 
Post-office,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

640.  Obion  makes  frames  and  brackets,  either  fretwork  or 
carving.  Open  to  offers. 

641.  Catherine  has  a  white  grenadine  dress  with  blue  spn!-. 
sash  trimmed  with  fringe,  worn  once  ;  cost  25s.  Wants  jet  ormt- 
ments.  Open  to  offers. 

6-12.  Pansy  has  grey  lace  bonnet,  never  worn,  cost  9s.  Open 
to  offers. 

613.  H.  K.  wants  a  Hand-sewing  Machine,  Lock-stitch,  in  good 
ordi  r.  Would  be  willing  to  pay  the  exchange  partly  in  cash. 

614.  O.  P.  Q.  has  a  pretty  carbuncle  and  pearl  ring  (new), 
which  she  would  part  with.  Open  to  offers. 

645.  Elisb  has  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  sixpenny  scries,  of 
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tlie  Engusrwoiian’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  Vols.  IV.,  V., 
■hilling  series,  nnboand.  Open  to  offers. 

C4G.  Ella  has,  Bound  to  Pltaie,  2  rols. ;  Elinor  Dn/den’s  Pro¬ 
bation,  3  Tols. ;  Pemberton  Family,  3  vols. ;  and  Phemie  Kdler,  3 
vols.  Open  to  offers.  Also  a  quantity  of  tatted  edging.  Offers 
requested.  Also  trimming  for  a  chemise,  embroidery  and  braid. 
Open  to  offers. 

647.  Elf  has  three  years  of  the  Esglishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  1865,  1866,  1867,  complete,  nubonnd ;  also  the  last 
two  years  of  The  Quiver,  nnbonnd.  Will  take  half-price  for  them. 
Elf  also  does  etchings  npon  white  jean,  comic  or  otherwise,  for 
doyleys,  Is.  each. 

648.  H.  H.  would  be  glad  to  exchange  a  black  silk  velvet  Swiss 
body,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  bavinw  a  long  velvet  sash,  for 
a  plain  gold  bracelet,  or  a  “  Dien  vons  Garde,”  or  a  good  and 
well-trimmed  black  silk  apron.  Cost  of  body,  £1 ;  been  worn 
once.  [Please  send  12  stamps.] 

649.  Mai-Elumen  makes  fine  drawings  for  parasol-covers  on 
white  silk,  antimacassars  on  muslin  and  jean,  slippers,  bed- 
pockets,  watch-pockets,  toilet  mats  and  cushions,  sofa-cushions, 
penwipers,  scent  and  handkerchief  sachets,  on  silk,  jean,  or  velvet. 
Hand  and  banner  screens.  Articles  forwarded  to  order  for  bazaars, 
charity  sales,  die.,  all  at  moderate  prices.  Ladies’  own  materials 
decorated  by  the  exquisite  and  fashionable  art.  Open  to  offers. 


THE  ENGLISIIWOM.VN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OcR  Conversazione.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bat  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

False  Charms. — La  Contessa  writes:— “Mu.  Editou, — An 
outer}’,  lasting  until  I  for  one  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  it,  has 
been  heard  in  Society,  and  in  Society  journals,  about  ns  poor 
women.  We  are  accused  of  goodness  knows  what ;  men  assail  ns 
who  write  in  the  Daily  Keiet ;  the  Daily  Telegraph  dresses  up,  in 
its  own  gaudy  fashion,  any  impropriety  that  any  one  of  my  sex 
commits,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fall,  they  take  care  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  whole  by  the  care  they  pay  to  the 
miuntim  of  misfortnnato  woman.  The  Pall  Mall  is,  of  course, 
sufficiently  sneering,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  jonrnal  in  all  Eng. 
land  that  does  not  follow  the  fashion  that  has  been  set  in  London, 
and  abuse  ns  roundly.  I  should  really  like  to  know  what  we  have 
done  that  all  this  pother  is  made.  I  suppose  that  we  women  are 
still  the  sisters,  mothers,  sweethearts  of  yon  men ;  I  presume 
some  of  ns  sit  at  breakfast  with  yon  in  the  morning,  as  of  yore ; 
we  pack  yon  off  to  town,  as  formerly,  you  leaving  ns  all  the  bard 
work  of  the  honse  to  do,  and  not  more  gold  than  formerly,  for 
times  have  been  so  hard ;  yon  retnm  in  dne  time  to  yonr  dinner, 
and  find  ns,  1  think,  ready  to  welcome  yon  as  fervently  as  ever, 
and  asking  yon,  in  the  same  old  way,  for  the  acenstomed  and  doe 
caresses.  I  have  put  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  business  to  do ; 
and  most  men  have,  in  these  days,  some  to  do,  although  I  can’t 
help  my  woman’s  spite  a  little  here  in  saying  that  a  good  deal  of 
it  were  better  undone  for  all  the  profit  that  comes  of  it.  But 
there  are  many  of  ns  whose  hnsbands  do  not  so  regnlarly  leave 
their  home  by  rail,  or  cab,  or  omnibus.  Mine  does  not ;  and  I 
am  sore  that  although  no  woman  can  love  her  husband  more  than 
1  do,  yet  I  do  think  he  has  not  of  late  years  been  so  kind  and 
courteous  to  me  as  he  nsed  to  be.  Indeed,  with  a  sigh  I  must 
confess  it  is  certain  he  is  not  so  ‘  nice  ’  as  formerly.  Neither  are 
his  friends.  When  I  was  married — and  it  was  between  1850  and 
1860— there  was  much  more  respect  paid  to  women  than  there  is 
now.  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  we  women  ought  seriously  to  think 
whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  arrest  the  cause  of  our  de¬ 
clining  in  our  lords’  esteem.  I  do  not  think  Monsieur  would  be 
cruel,  or  unthonghtful ;  neither  do  I  think  he  is  in  any  way  false 


to  me,  but  he  is  not,  I  repeat,  so  careful  of  his  speech  before  me 
as  in  other  days  be  was.  He  speaks  on  subjects  which  were  then 
taboo.  He  speaks  of  persons  who  were  then  nnnamablo.  He 
talks  loosely  of  loose  things ;  and  although  I  listen,  for  I  am 
curious  and  interested,  I  own,  in  what  he  says,  I  do  not  like  it 
any  the  more.  And  I  feel,  after  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  these 
matters,  that  I  have  done  wrong  not  to  rebuke  and  pot  an  cud  to 
this  kind  of  conversation.  But  I  do  not  like  to  assume  the  prude 
too  much,  and,  besides,  I  find  that  all  the  women  1  know  are  in 
the  same  case.  They  all  complain  of  this  liberty  of  talk,  but  I 
find  them  all  listening  to  it.  And,  certainly,  the  difficulty  is 
great.  With  that  wonderful  feminine  pen  in  the  Saturday  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  fun  of  virtue,  and  laugh  at  morality,  and  tickle 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  into  a  state  that  shall  no  lunger 
know  right  from  wrong,  it  is  hard  enough  to  cope.  If  wo  hold  our 
tongues,  we  are  stupid  and  bore  our  husbands.  If  we  talk,  we  are 
flippant,  and  the  incessant  chatter  of  women  is  food  for  condem¬ 
nation.  If  we  dress  high,  we  are  dowdy,  and  have  not  the  charm¬ 
ing  attributes  of  the  countrywomen  of  Schneider.  If  we  dress 
low,  we  are  coquettes,  at  least,  and  probably  something  worse.  If 
our  dresses  are  trains,  they  search  out  the  abominations  of  the 
streets.  If  we  wear  short  costumes,  then  behold  ns  immodest, 
and  bade  to  remember  the  danger  of  the  praise  of  foot  and  ankle 
by  other  men  than  our  husbands.  It  is  cleverly  suggested  that 
‘  Excelsior  ’  is  the  motto  of  the  Man  of  the  Period.  And  so, 
whate'er  we  do,  wo  are  abased.  Would  it  be  wonderful  if,  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  impartial  reckoning  up,  we  took  the  hint, 
and,  careless  of  worthless  praise  or  undeserved  blame,  did  as  wc 
chose,  and  as  some  of  yon  men  say  we  do  7  How  would  yon  bear 
yourselves  if  all  that  has  been  written  came  to  be  the  truth  about 
ns  7  It  is  certain  that,  whatever  we  honest  women  are,  yon  men 
are  by  no  means  faultless.  All  your  commercial  speculations,  and 
financial  frauds,  and  political  quarrels,  and  strife  between  classes, 
your  police  reports  and  law  intelligence,  show  many  of  you  to  be 
rascals,  dishonest,  lazy,  poltroons,  and  false  men.  Falsa  to  one 
another,  as  you  are  to  ns.  Say,  then,  if  you  please,  what  will  yon 
do,  and  what  will  yon  have  ns  do  7  I  say  that,  from  morning  till 
night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  we  ladies  are  what  we  were 
unto  you  men.  If  any  barm  has  come  to  any  of  ns,  it  is  yon  who 
have  made  ns  Frisky  Matrons  and  Skipping  Fawns.  Yon,  in  ns, 
are  fallen,  for  no  man  can  but  be  deteriorated  by  contact  with 
inferior  feminine  society.  We  will  do  what  yon  wish  ns  to  do,  for 
all  along  the  ages  we  have  been  governed  by  men.  But  let  ns 
know  your  desires,  so  that  we  may  fulfil  them.  You  laugh  at  us 
for  *  getting  ourselves  up,’  as  yon  call  it,  but  those  who  do  so 
attract  yonr  attention.  And  do  you  not  know  that  *  attention  ’  is 
what  we  all  love  7  And  if  we  did  not,  where  would  yon  men  be  7 
And  what  harm  is  there  in  a  woman  trying  to  heighten  her 
charms  by  the  employment  of  a  little  cooling,  freshening  powder, 
or  an  innocent  Toilet  Milk,  for  her  complexion  7  We  wash  our¬ 
selves  to  make  ns  clean :  yon  trim  yonr  beards  and  moustaches  as 
you  please ;  you  pad  your  coats ;  you  use  the  ribbon  that  suits 
yonr  skin  the  best ;  yon  throw  away  hard  water  for  soft,  because 
it  is  nicer  for  the  hands.  And  why,  if  you  do  and  we  do  all  this, 
why  may  we  not  employ,  besides  pomatum,  which  is  permitted ; 
and  tooth-powder,  also  allowed;  and  earrings,  which  are  uni¬ 
versal  ;  why  may  we  not  go  farther,  and,  in  order  to  render  ns 
more  attractive  to  yon  ungrateful  fellows,  employ  what  we  find 
best  snited  to  our  faces  and  our  ‘  looks  7’  I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
have  rambled  in  my  defence.  But  the  offence,  the  attack,  against 
ns  is  rambling  too ;  and  the  Sharpshooters  most  be  met,  my  bns- 
band  says,  by  extended  Riflemen.” 

Mas.  Sapoline  is  sold  by  W.  G.  Gard,  Derby,  and  all  grocers. 

A.  B.  T.  Good  Satin  can  be  procured  at  18s.  per  yard  of  any 
good  draper;  but  inferior  Satin  would  answer  your  purpose,  if 
backed  with  fine  close  longcloth,  and  the  stitches  taken  through. 
Madame  Goubaud  supplies  all  materials  for  every  pattern. 

Nimrod,  an  experienced  horseman,  says— *' Having  read  with 
considerable  interest  the  remarks  and  opinions  of  yonr  several 
correspondents  as  to  the  use  of  spnrs  by  lady  equestrians,  permit 
me  to  make  a  few  observations.  I  find  that  several  of  your  fair 
correspondents  are  very  strong  in  denouncing  the  use  of  them,  de¬ 
scribing  them  as  being  crnel,  unnecessary,  die.,  but  they  seem  to 
quite  ignore  the  fact  that  a  lady,  when  ont  riding,  may  wear  one 
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of  those  appendages  withont  being  eontinnally  digging  it  into  her 
horse's  side,  or  that  it  may  be  used  gently,  if  occasion  serves,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all.  My  own  impression  is,  that  no  lady  who  has 
confidence,  and  a  good  seat,  shonld  go  ont  withont  one,  as  (to  neo 
a  common  expression),  they  are  there  when  wanted,  and  need  not 
be  need  nnless  required.  I  have  hitherto  found  those  the  best 
recommended  by  Pretender  in  year  Jnne  number,  bnt  it  is  quite 
optional  as  to  putting  them  through  a  hole  in  the  habit,  as  spring 
spurs  are  made  to  pierce  it  when  pressed  against  the  animal's 
side.” 

Hior  Heels. — On  this  subject  Harmonie  writes — “  Although 
the  height  and  form  of  a  shoe-heel  may,  from  most  points  of  view, 
be  considered  as  a  subject  beneath  notice,  yet  as  one  which  has 
elicited  coiisidera'ole  remark  from  the  public  journals  lately,  per¬ 
haps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  again  adverting  to  it.  I  have  no  wish 
to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  correspondent  in  your  last 
number,  but  would  venture  to  suggest  that  corns  were  not  unheard 
of  before  High  Heels  were  so  fashionable.  I  have  not  heard, 
cither,  that  the  business  of  the  chiropodist  has  increased  in  ratio 
with  the  article  in  question.  I  am  of  opinion  that  more  corns  are 
produced  by  too  tight  and  badly-formed  boots  than  by  any  other 
cause.  If  ladies  would  have  their  boots  or  shoes  made  with  room 
for  their  toes,  and  to  clasp  the  ankle  firmly,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
foot  going  forward,  and  have  the  heel  placed  well  forward,  and 
made  with  the  seat  of  the  heel  parallel  with  the  bottom,  they 
would  find  them  quite  comfortable,  and  that  no  greater  addition 
to  their  crop  of  corns  would  ensue  tbau  from  the  old-fashioned 
style  of  shoe ;  but  in  having  them  made  they  must  give  explicit 
instructions,  as,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  majority  of  shoe¬ 
makers  seem  to  be  least  acquainted  with  what  is  good  form  in  a 
boot  or  shoe.  Although  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  for  either  one  or 
other  a  High  Heel  is  necessary,  yet  I  think  that,  instead  of  being 
the  hideous  fashion,  as  some  journals  have  described  it,  that  it  is 
capable  of  suggesting  groat  elegance.  Bnt  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  both  method  and  medium  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  and 
in  this  (as  was  most  ably  demonstrated  by  PER8EVER.tNCE,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Tight-lacing),  everything  depends  on  how  it  is  done.  My 
former  letter  was  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that,  for  dress  pur¬ 
poses  at  least,  a  slight  infusion  or  modification  of  this  fashion 
might  be  introduced  with  improvement  into  the  article  at  present 
worn  by  gentlemen ;  bnt  since  it  was  written  I  have  observed  that 
an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Priueeof  Wales  and  several  of  the 
nobility  to  introduce  a  new  dress  costume,  which,  if  effective,  may 
perhaps  draw  more  attention  to  this  matter  of  detail  than  it  has 
yet  had." 

Mrs.  T.  can  confirm  what  Hareawat  writes  about  the  perni¬ 
cious  effects  of  the  pegtop  heels,  as,  much  to  her  regret,  whilst 
staying  in  Paris  a  short  time  since,  and  reqniring  new  boots,  she 
had  no  alternative  bnt  to  purchase  a  pair  with  the  sloping  heels, 
linee  when  her  ankles  have  been  weak,  and  she  has,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  learnt  the  painful  effects  of  corns  in  walking. 
She  need  not  add  how  soon  and  for  ever  these  Parisian  abomina¬ 
tions  were  discarded,  but,  like  many  other  things,  their  tronble- 
some  results  remain  behind.  She  only  hopes  this  may  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  can  see  beauty  in  a  heel  placed  nearly  nnder 
the  instep  instead  of  where  Nature  intends  it  to  be,  and  can 
discover  elegance  in  a  tottering  walk  instead  of  a  firm  and  grace¬ 
ful  carriage. 

Edith  A.  wants  a  solution  of  the  enigma  by  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay ;  two  last  lines : — 

“  If  I  cannot  bo  guessed  by  a  boy  or  a  man, 

By  a  girl  or  a  woman  I  certainly  can.” 

Dr.  Blanc  thus  writes  ns  upon  our  paper  on  “  Vaccination  — 
“  I  was  shown  yesterday  your  very  able  article  on  Vaccination. 
Allow  mo  to  offer  yon  my  very  best  thanks  for  tho  kind  way  you 
have  spoken  of  me.  I  believe  it  is  highly  creditable  for  your 
Magazine  to  have  been  the  first  to  acquaint  the  public  through 
your  influential  paper  with  such  a  valuable  prophylactic  against 
such  a  scourge  as  smallpox.” 

A  Gentleman,  who  sends  his  curd,  bnt  docs  not  wish  his  name 
published,  writes — “In  reading  your  article  headed  ‘  Vaccination 
and  Vaccination,'  I  cannot  bnt  express  to  you  my  opinion  on  tho 
subject.  My  wife,  aged  about  nineteen,  had  never  been  vaccinated, 
her  parents  having  a  great  horror  ef  her  catching  some  discaso 


through  the  medium  of  the  vaccine  from  another  child.  This 
feeling  has  predominated  in  herself  up  till  some  few  weeks  ago, 
when,  hearing  of  Dr.  Blanc's  new  system,  she  was  vaccinated  by 
him.  It  took  at  once,  and  she  was  declared  by  several  physicians 
to  be  as  fine  a  subject  of  vaccination  as  they  had  ever  seen.  So 
now,  at  last,  is  a  loophole  by  which  those  mothers  who  are  nervous 
about  their  children  may  escape,  and,  when  escaped,  may  well 
thank  your  journal  for  bringing  the  matter  to  their  notice.  The 
lymph  (as  far  as  I  can  nuderstand  it)  is  taken  direct  from  a 
heifer,  and  not  allowed  to  pass  through  any  impure  channel 
between  this  and  the  child  or  subject  vaccinated,  therefore  no 
disease  can  be  propagated.  My  wife  baa  let  me  have  no  peace 
until  I  had  written  this  to  yon,  as  she  says  that  your  paper  is  so 
good  a  medium  for  bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  the  mothers 
of  England." 

M.  M.  P.  For  the  intimate  relations  of  life  an  occasional 
acknowledgment  of  the  superior's  rank  is  sufficient.  Fur  as  we 
neither  address  our  friends  by  name  or  title  every  time  wo  speak, 
so  a  secretary  need  not  say  My  Lord  or  Your  Lordship  on  each 
occasion  of  addressing  his  employer. 

Auodsta  recommends  Marguerite  to  try  Kershaw's  Lily 
Water.  Auoust.a  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  through 
illness,  and  having  been  several  years  in  London,  had  become 
very  bald  and  grey.  Her  hair  is  now  perfectly  restored  in  every 
respect,  and  is  soft  and  glossy.  Augusta  was  recommended  to 
use  Lily  Water  by  a  physician  of  high  standing. 

Flora  wishes  to  know  where  she  can  dispose  of  a  handsomo 
Honiton  lace  flounce.  Been  worn  three  times.  Also  handsome 
large  Chantilly  lace  veil. 

Chrysalis  advises  Marguerite  to  have  the  ends  of  her  hair 
cut  once  a  fortnight  for  three  or  four  times,  afterwards  once  a 
month  for  a  considerable  time ;  she  will  find  it  become  stronger 
each  time.  Also  to  wash  the  roots  of  the  hair  once  a  week  daring 
the  very  warm  weather  with  tho  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  np  with  a 
teaspoouful  of  rum  and  two  of  warm  water.  It  must  be  well 
rinsed  ont  of  the  hair  afterwards  with  lukewarm  water— till,  in¬ 
deed,  the  water  used  is  quite  clear,  withont  the  slightest  appear¬ 
ance  of  egg.  After  doing  this  for  once  a  week  for  some  little 
time  Marguerite  should  try  it  once  a  fortnight,  and  gradually 
get  to  once  a  month.  Marguerite  should  also  use  Howlands' 
Macassar  Oil  daily;  it  darkens  and  strengthens  tho  hair,  and 
prevents  it  turning  grey.  There  is  another  point  that  is  most 
essential — that  is,  the  constant  washing  of  the  brushes.  Cblt- 
SALia  uses  Worth  and  Pontifex's  Hair  Brush  Powder,  Is.  a  box. 
A  small  quantity  is  dissolved  in  cold  water;  it  cleanses  the 
brushes  withont  any  trouble,  and  does  not  soften  them  as  warm 
water  does.  Ciirysaus  advises  her  to  have  this  done  onco  a 
week. — To  Ouida  Chrysalis  can  confidently  recommend  the  use 
of  Indian  Patchouli  as  an  agent  against  moths;  it  is  sold  in 
Is.  packets  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Uogers,  Hegent-street,  Lon¬ 
don.  The  packet  should  bo  laid  iu  tho  folds  of  tho  jacket ;  it 
would  be  safer  to  shake  the  jacket  every  now  and  then,  but  it  is 
hardly  nec-'ssary. 

To  Backdoard  and  Stocks,  Zerina,  The  Hunter,  and  others. 
— No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

Rosedud  wonld  be  very  much  obliged  to  tho  Editor  if  he  conid 
inform  her  of  a  remedy  for  removing  freckles.  [Antephelic  or 
Toilet  Milk,  price  Cs.  per  bottle,  sold  by  Madame  Corinne,  37, 
Tavistock-street,  Strand,  and  by  all  chemists.]  Also,  at  what  age 
shonld  a  young  lady  learn  to  sing  ?  [From  ten  years.]  And  how 
is  the  hair  worn  for  a  young  lady  in  her  fourteenth  year?  [In 
curls.] 

S.  F.  K.  Tho  marriage  is  legal  in  whatever  name  the  person 
is  described  at  the  time  of  marriage.  'The  name  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence — the  fact  of  such  a  person  being  married  to  such  ano¬ 
ther  is  the  point.  Persons  can  marry  nnder  what  name  they 
please.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  identification  of  the  person 
with  tho  name. 

Dot  is  referred  to  “  Spinnings  in  Town”  this  month. 

Clara  Norton,  Isoline,  and  Others.  The  price  of  Velon. 
tine  is  Ss.  This  includes  box,  puff,  and  the  Veloutine.  It  may 
bo  obiaiued  of  Mods.  Jozean,  49,  Haymarkct.  It  is  forwarded  by 
rail  to  any  })att  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  It  is  used 
thr.s : — Take  a  small  portion  of  the  powder  up  with  the  pufT, 
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passing  it  lightly  over  the  face,  haiuUiBnd  arms,  aud  wipe  lightly 
with  a  fine  pocket-handkerchief,  or  with  a  loft  brash.  As  a  small 
qnantity  only  is  required,  the  box  lasts  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
powder  is  not  dearer  than  ordinary  poudre  ds  riz.  Isoline  will 
find  that  the  poudrt.  dentifrice  a  la  rose,  prepared  by  Mens.  Jozoau, 
will  cleanse,  beantify,  and  gise  a  good  coloar  to  her  teeth.  This 
powder  is  the  iurention  of  Mons.  Jozoan,  aud  gives  nnirersal 
satisfaction. 

Alexakde.s.  Soe  “ Spinnings  in  Town"  for  this  month. 

Kotal  Fbee  Uospital.  Englishwoman’s  Wabd. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  contribatious  have  been  received  by  the  Editor : — Laviuia, 
Is.;  Mrs.  C.'s  Children, ‘2s.  7d. ;  Oerty,  Id. ;  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne, 
os. ;  Hayes,  Cd. ;  Again,  Gd. 

Alice  writes — "  I  wish  to  know  the  most  becoming  colonrs  for 
a  brunette.  [Rose,  amber,  and  blue.]  Perbaps  I  can  scarcely 
call  myself  a  bmnette.  I  have  brown  hair  (rather  dark),  brown 
skin,  variegated  eyes  (brown  and  green),  and  a  little  coloar.  Can 
you  also  tell  me,  it  I  use  the  Autephelic  Milk  (or  a  short  time,  it' 
1  can  leave  it  oS  without  injury  to  my  skin?  [Tea]  I  have  a 
horror  of  anything  like  rouge,  hair  dye,  and  other  ‘  necessaries ' 
used  by  women  of  tho  period,  but  I  have  a  great  many  pimples, 
aud  have  board  that  the  Autephelic  Milk  will  cure  them.” 

Dulcibella  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Zeta’s  letter ; 
but  as  it  did  not  give  any  address,  Dulcibella  has  not  been  able 
to  reply  to  it.  She  will  do  so  with  pleasure  if  Zeta  will  kindly 
scud  her  address  to  D.  A.,  Post-ollice,  Budlrigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

I'beckles.  In  reply  to  your  query,  the  Antepbeliu  or  Toilet 
Milk  effectually  enres  freckles,  aud  removes  sunburn  and  spots. 
It  is  sold  by  M.  Jozean,  49,  Haymarket,  aud  by  Mdme.  Corinue, 
37,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-Garduu,  W.C. 

J,  G.  F.  The  volume  for  18GG  would  be  18s.,  complete ;  the 
yearly  subscription  would  be  13a.,  post  free.  Post-otbee  order 
;<ayable  to  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  aud  Tyler,  Chief  Office,  St. 
rdartin’s-le-Grand. 

Sapoline. — The  following  honses  sell  this  most  useful  Soap : — 
Mr.  Juo.  Weston,  G3,  Sl  Mary  Axe,  E.C. ;  Messrs.  Chaplin  and 
Co.,  132,  High  Ilolliorn;  T.  B.  Fendick,  126,  Holloway-road ; 
A.  King,  26,  Whitmore.street,  Hoxton  ;  F.  Cox,  Hill-street,  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  W.  Smee  and  Co.,  IIC,  King-street,  Hammersmith. 

A.  B.  T.  writes — "  I  beg  to  inclose  a  recipe  for  Hair  Wash, 
vrhich  I  hope  may  prove  of  service  to  MABauEitiTE 1  oz.  of 
c  amphor,  1  oz.  of  borax,  3  pints  of  rosemary  leaves,  a  handful  of 
bay  ditto,  a  handful  of  alder  ditto,  and  of  the  buds  of  this  last. 
Put  the  camphor  and  borax,  broken  np  small,  into  two  quart 
bottlea.  Make  a  deooction  by  pouring  half  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water  over  the  leaves.  When  cold,  strain  into  the  bottles.  The 
mixture  should  be  rather  dark.  To  Isoline  I  would  say  curl 
your  hair  round  some  flat  black  cap-wire,  keep  it  so  for  a  week 
night  aud  day,  only  taking  out  the  wire  to  brush  the  hair  morning 
aud  evening.  At  tho  end  of  the  week  the  hair  will  probably  bo 
f.nllleiently  curled  to  last  tidy  aU  day,  and  only  require  wiring  at 
night.” 

If  U.  M.  will  refer  to  the  back  numbers  of  this  Magazine  she 
will  find  some  excellent  designs  fur  Cigar  Cases.  We  are  unable 
at  present  to  comply  with  her  request. 

Mabion  wishes  to  know  if  Lilian,  who  wrote  to  the  Enolisii- 
woman'e  Domestic  Magazine  a  short  time  ago,  and  recommended 
a  Hair  Wash,  would  kindly  give  the  name  of  it,  and  where  to  get 
it.  Mabjox  would  feel  much  obliged  to  her.  Mabion  recommends 
the  following  Cosmetic  for  whitening  and  sofiening  tho  hands. 
8he  has  been  using  it  for  the  past  mouth,  and  her  hands  have 
become  much  softer  and  whiter  than  formerly  : — Half-a-ponnd  of 
soft  soap ;  melt  over  a  slow  fire  with  a  pint  of  sweet  oil  and  half 
a  tcacnpful  of  fine  sand.  Stir  the  mixture  until  nearly  cold,  when 
it  is  fit  for  use.  The  hands  should  be  rinsed  with  water  after 
using  it. 

IsoLiNE  will  find  a  decoction  of  boxwood  will  make  her  hair 
curly.  Boil  the  clippings  of  box  borders  in  water,  about  two 
iuindsful  to  a  pint;  simmer  two  hours  ;  strain,  aud  cork  well,  aud 
ciauip  the  hair,  before  combing,  with  the  mixture. 

Possum  writes — "  I  shall  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  tell  me  if  there  are  any  companies  or  societies 
i.i  England  who  would  lend  £60  or  £100  to  an  Australian  emi- 
^rauL  It  is  not  a  grant  but  a  loan  which  is  needed,  for  which 


security  either  on  laud  or  policy  of  insurance  would  be  given.  A 
friend  of  mine  in  Queensland  has  heard  that  money  can  be  pro- 
cured  in  this  way  in  England,  but  I  cannot  discover  where.” 

Lina  informs  Ouida  that  a  plentiful  sprinkle  of  good  peppsr, 
cither  white  or  black,  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  moths  out  of  furs  or 
woollen  materials. 

Will  A  Second  Epebon  kindly  inform  S.  W.  where  to  obtaia 
the  sharp  round  spurs  she  names,  os  only  the  sheath  spur  is 
generally  purchasable  7  ;  ' 

ClNDEitELLA.  Wo  cuunot  publish  your  letter. 

A  Constant  Readeb.  In  about  ten  days  there  should  be  a 
change. 

A.  B.  See  “  Spinnings  in  Town  ”  in  this  number. 

J aponica.  Instead  of  replying  to  yon  we  must  ask  yon  to  stats 
the  number  of  the  Magazine  in  which  Turkish  Baths  are  recom¬ 
mended,  and  to  send  your  full  name  and  address,  when  your 
queries  shall  be  answered  by  post. 

Laot  Agnes.  The  Silkworm  is  nnablo  at  present  to  comply g 
with  your  request. 

A  Cerate  for  Scalds, — Beeswax,  4  oz. ;  olive  oil,  J  oz. ;  honey,  1 
2  oz.  ;  white  diachylon,  1.^  oz. ;  white  wax,  1  drachm.  Boil 
together,  and  put  in  a  jar  or  boxes.  Will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

Wanted. — The  Siijpkmdits  ol  tho  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine  fur  18C1,  18S2,  1SG3,  aud  ISGl.  Not  the  Sheets, 
Coloured  Patterns,  and  Fashions,  but  the  Siipiilcments  first  pub¬ 
lished  when  the  Magazine  was  CJ.  and  the  Supplement  Cd.,  up  to 
18G4,  inclusive.  Name  price.  The  numbers  must  run  from  No.  1. 

Of  a  late  French  count,  elsewhere  mentioned,  a  piece  of 
chivalry  is  related : — One  night,  upon  retiring  from  a  grand  ball, 
the  count  met  the  Countess  of  Liadicres,  who  was  descending  tho 
staircase,  and  very  much  embarrassed  with  the  hanging  laos 
trimmings  of  her  dress,  which  some  awkward  individual  hod 
.stepped  on  and  torn.  ”  Countess,  will  you  allow  me  to  offer  you 
a  pin  7”  ”  Oh !  willingly,  but  I  do  not  suppose  you  carry  a  pin- 
enshion  about  in  your  pocket.”  ”  No ;  but  I  have  a  pin  at  yam 
service.”  And  saying  these  words,  the  count  unfastened  a  diamond 
breastpin  from  his  necktie,  and  preseuted  it  to  tho  indy.  “A 
common  pin  I  would  take,”  said  the  countess,  “  but  this  ons  1 
cannot  accept.”  “  What  I  is  it  the  diamond  which  prevents  yooi 
accepting  it  7  There,  then,”  and  tho  Count  de  Chateanvillaid, 
breaking  off  the  head  of  the  pin,  and  throwing  the  diamond  away, 
preseuted  the  pin  alone  to  the  countess,  and  begged  her  to  allow 
him  to  fasten  np  the  tom  lace 

Whipping  Ciiildben. — The  following  extract  from  the  Fofl 
Mall  Gazette  may  amuse  those  among  our  readers  who  felt  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  controversy  upon  this  subject : — “  Among  the  many 
blessings  which  are  specially  enjoyed  by  Scotchmen,  it  appean 
there  is  one  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  mysteriously  con¬ 
nected  with  the  national  dress.  Besides  their  marriage  laws,  their 
banking  system,  aud  their  popular  education  machinery,  Scotch¬ 
men  are  exempted  from  being  flogged  with  the  birch  rod.  Whs 
can  say  how  much  the  peculiar  character  of  Scotchmen  is  tbs 
result  of  this  happy  immunity  7  At  any  rate,  as  Lord  Airlie  in¬ 
formed  the  Lords,  such  is  the  fact.  In  the  North  the  school¬ 
master’s  authority  is  enforced  by  the  ‘  tawse,’  a  leather  strap,  with 
the  end  cut  like  a  fringe,  which  is  applied  to  the  palms  of  refra» 
tory  youth.  That  erratic  philanthropist.  Lord  Townshoud,  has 
been  introducing  a  bill  for  making  it  unlawful  for  anybody  but  a 
parent  to  box  a  child’s  ears,  and  generally  to  permit  no  corporal 
punishment  of  children  except  that  time-honoured  flogging  which 
l>revails  at  Eton  aud  other  institutions.  Against  tho  application 
of  the  bill  to  Scotland  Lord  Airlie  at  once  protested,  assuring  his 
brother  peers  that,  inasmuch  as  no  Scotch  boys  are  ever  birched, 
no  species  of  corporal  chastisement  would  remain  by  which  a 
schoolmaster,  or  even  an  uncle  or  aunt,  could  correct  a  refractory 
lad.  He  thought  it  intolerable  that  nncles  and  aunts  should  not 
be  aUowed  to  administer  a  ‘  smack  ’  to  the  face  of  naughty  boys 
and  girls  who  were  staying  in  the  house  with  them.  It  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  gratifying  to  English  as  well  as  to  Scotch  uncles  and  aunts 
to  learn  that  Lord  Airlie’s  remonstrances  were  successful,  and 
that  Lord  Towushend  withdrew  his  bill.”  Tho  “  tawse  ”  is  a  far 
more  severe  weapon  than  the  birch  rod.  English  boys  would  vote 
against  its  use  after  one  trial.  The  terrors  of  tho  rod  are  not  to 
I  be  compared  to  the  “  fringed  end"  of  tho  terrible  “  tawse.” 
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FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 

WITH 

THE  BEST  ARTICLES  _ — 


- IRONMONGERY 

&  FURNISHING  WAREHOUSES 


ClTiLOOVtl  C*  ri'TLIKVi  (LI  CTIIO-rUTI,  L(a(*i  UTH«,  •leTIS, 
■(Keif,  riKDiis,  riii-iRoNi,  ikon  fiofTKDf,  corrii  (an  tik  oooui, 
BTC.,  BTO,,  OKITII  (KD  rO(T  fill. 

BBTA8LX8BBD  AS-  170  0- 


DEANE  &  C0(,  46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BMDgE. 


P'f®^to  its  Original  Color  and  Beanljr/  ^ai 

^  It  canscs  the  Hair  to  grow  1 1  cures  k  prevents  Baldness. 
3  Thick  and  Strong.  It  is  a  perfect  Hair  Restorer 
jjlX  stops  the  Hair  from  and  Hair  Dressing  com- 
f  falling  off.  hined. 

•ales  o** ** ♦  *"f*^*’  *"  ‘London, 

Sflfl,  High  Hotborn, 


BORWICK’S  COLD  MEDAL  BAKING  POWDER. 


aOLiD  MEDAL.,  HAVRE  EXHIBITION.  1808, 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

BORWICK’S  BAKllVO  POWDER 

H*kM  bread  light  wd  digtftible  In  ■  law  mtnutM,  wltboot  standing  to  rlir,  m  with 
,  ynut  PMtry  and  puddings  should  nerer  ba  made  without  It,  m  It  reodan  tbam  light 


HAVRE,  1868, 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


easy  of  dlgeatlon,  and  aaves  butter  a^  eggs  ^  ^ 

P  Extract  0/ a  Letter  from  Htr  Uajtitii'i  Pritale  Baker,  |K  nE 

l^cktngham  Palaec,  Karck  18, 184a  ^  \ 

J  if  Sn— Afiar  giving  yoor  Baking  rowdor  a  fair  trial.  I  beg  to  Inform  you  that  1  YT.  ^// 

**  *  moat  excellent  end  oaeful  invention,  and  I  should  any  sspectally  so  In  those  \r>  ’ffJT 
Mrts  of  the  country  where  yeast  is  diffloult  to  obtain,  and  parMcaUrly  on  board  ship, 
dc.  do.  In  your  directions  for  use  I  shoald  advise,  do. 

Q_  doll,  Privato  Baker  to  Her  Majesty. 

OBBPUL  RBOIPE.— To  Make  Bread.— To  every  pound  of  door  add  a  teaspoonful  of  Boawica's  Bakiro  Powpaa  with  a  little  salt,  and 
thorougkly  mix  wUle  In  a  nar  state ;  then  pour  on  gradually  about  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  or  milk  sod  water,  mixing  quickly  bat  thoroughly  Into 
a  dough  of  the  uaual  conalstence,  taking  care  not  to  knead  it  more  than  la  necessary  to  mil  itperfaotly  i  mohe  It  Into  amall  loavas,  which  must  be 
Immediately  put  into  a  quick  oven.  Sold  by  Qrocera  Druggists,  and  Oom  Cbandlora,  In  la.,  2d.,  4d.,  sad  Id.  Packets;  and  in  Patent  Boxes, 
Id.,  la,  la  M.,  and  fia 


Wlwleaalo  of  QEO.  BOB  WICK,  ddiwfU  Street,  BunhlU  Bow,  London,  B.C. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATKO  CORN  AND  BUNION  PLAI8TER8 

Are  the  beet  erer  InYented  for  ^tIok  immediate  ease  and  removing  tboee  painful  eiereacenoea  May  be  bad  of  every  OhemUl  and  DmggUt  In  the 
United  Kingdom.  Obeerve  the  Trade  Mark,  **  H* ▼•t’’  without  wbiah  none  are  geontne.  Ask  for  TOUNO’S.  Wholeinle  and  Eiport  Manofaetory. 
_ _ _ 0ABTHU8IAN  STREET,  AXDEBSGATE  STREET,  LONDON 


THE  BEST  HEMEHV  FOB,  IIVHIGFESTIOIV. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

•Pe  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
the  “Natural  Streugthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friendfor  upwards  of  30  years. 

Sold  in  Bottkt  at  U.  l|d.,  3s.  OJ.,  and  111.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PlLIii,”  and  do  not  bo  persuaded  %0  purchase  an  imilBtion. 
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FOB 

NICOLL’S  NEW  REGISTEKED  CLOAK, 

Oombining  both  Cloak  and  Long  Skirt  with  Gape  and  Hood. 

"A  more  tuefol  garment  for  the  present  styU  of  drees  con  hardly  be  derised.” — See  BngluKummati’s  DometUc  Magazine, 
July,  186^  and  «««  only  be  obtained  of  H.  J.  KICOLL,  at  the  addresses  as  at  foot. 


a  doak,  she  has  only  to  hook  and  eye  it  together  m  two  places,  and  a  gracefol  cloak  htting  the  neck  is  formed,  the  worn  orer 
as  before.  A  more  nseful  garment  for  the  present  style  of  dress  can  harily  be  derised.  It  is  made  in  rarions  cloths,  and  in  light  as 
well  as  dark  colours.  The  design  is  registered,  as  is  usual  with  most  of  Nicoll’s  inventions — a  pieoaudon  really  naoessan  in  these 
days  to  secure  the  profit  of  weU.directea  ingenuity  to  those  to  whom  alone  it  is  due.”— £nylMhtoonian’si)omssficlfayastn«,Jnly,1869. 

NICOLL’S  BIDING  HABITS,. 

In  Tarioos  colonred  clotha,  from  £3  Ss.  to  £6  fia. 

NICOLL’S  RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  21s.  HATS  WITH  LACE  FALLS,  2U. 

Promenade  Jacket*.  Wateimoof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costameia  £1  Ha  6d,  £2. 
Ditto  Skirts,  208.,  258.  Tonng  Lames’  Long  Waterproof  Tweed  Wrappers,  with  SleereB  and  Hoods: 
3  years  of  age,  14s.  6d. ;  5  years,  ITs.  fid. ;  8  years,  208. ;  12  years,  22s.  fid. ;  15  years,  25^  Also  Iktding  BaUts, 
Jackets,  Costumes,  at  equally  moderate  prices,  according  to  size. 
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Bcpfembcr  1,  IMd. 


MADAME  .OOUBAUD’S 


[PAPER  PATTERNS  AND  DRESS  MODELS, 

30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MADAME  GOUBAUD  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Ladies  who  make  up  their  own  materials,  and  of 
Dressmakers  in  Town  and  Country,  to  the  following 

NEW  LIST  OF  PAEIS  FASHIONS. 

These  Patterns  are  exactly  and  accurately  cut,  are  of  the  newest  and  best  style,  being  derived  from  the  most 
fashionable  Parisian  houses,  who  have  for  many  years  been  in  correspondence  with  Madame  Goubaud. 

All  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  size  of  the  figure  for  which  the  article  of  dress  is 
required.  This  size  will  serve  for  Orders  sent  afterwards,  as  these  dimensions  are  carefully  preserved  and  registered. 
The  following  are  the  measurements  required : — 

iscEU.  meals.  mcass. 

Waist .  Back  .  .  .  .  .  Under  Arm  .... 

Chest .  Length  of  Back  .  .  »  .  Length  of  Arm  . 

Length  of  Front  .  .  .  Length  of  Shoulder  .  .  Length  of  Skirt  in  Front  . 

N.B. — All  letters  should  be  addressed  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  LIST  OF  PRICES. 


Mantles. 

I.  d 


Begence  Casaqne 

.  .  3 

6 

Ifatint'O  Paletot  .  . 

•  *3 

6 

Japanese  ditto  .  . 

.  .  3 

6 

Duchess  ditto  .  .  • 

.  .  3 

6 

[ncroyable  Casaqne  . 

.  .  3 

6 

Polouaiso  Paletot  .  . 

.  .  3 

6 

Mettemich  ditto  .  • 

.  .  3 

6 

Mignon  ditto  .  .  • 

.  .  3 

6 

Talma  Scarf  .  . 

.  .  8 

6 

Mantilla  ditto  .  .  . 

.  3 

0 

Opera  Cloaks  . 

.  3 

6 

Jackets,  Pelerines,  and  Fichus. 


Zouave  Jackets  .  .  .  .20 

Veste  Russe,  for  wearing  under 
Zouave  Jackets  .  .  .  .10 

Chemise  Russe,  a  kind  of  tightly- 
fitting  Garibaldi  Shirt  .  .  .20 

Short  loose  Jacket,  fur  the  house  .  2  C 

Bismark  Jacket  .  .  .  .20 

Russian  ditto . 2  0 

Yachting  ditto  .  .  .  .30 

Square  Pelerine  .  .  .  .10 

Lace  Pelerines  .  .  .  .10 

Fichu  Marie  Antoinette,  with  sash 

ends . 10 

Ditto,  ditto,  out-door  wear  .  .10 

Fichu  with  waistband  .  .  .10 

Peplums . 2  0 

Tunics  for  evening  wear  .  .  .30 

Bachlik  Hood . 2  0 

Loieley  Capolino  .  .  .  .16 

Guden  Ho^s  .  .  .  .16 

The  new  Sash  with  waistband  .10 


Dresses. 

ihrincess  Breakfast  Dress  .  .56 

Eugenie  Breakfast  Dress  .  .56 

The  Princess  Dress  .  •  .56 

Ditto,  to  fasten  across  from  left  to 

right . 5  6 

New  Short  Walking  Costume,  com¬ 
plete  . 6  6 


Dresses. 

i.  d. 

Indoor  Dress . 5  0 

Ball  ditto . 6  6 

Dinner  ditto . 5  6 

Dressing  Gowns  .  .  .  .36 

Skirts. 

Train  Gored  Skirt  with  only  one 

pleat  behind . 2  6 

Gored  Skirt  without  pleats  in  front  2  0 
Fashionably-trimmed  Gored  Skirt  3  0 
The  New  Bouffant  Skirt .  .  .30 

Short  Skirt . 2  0 

Ditto  with  Petticoat  .  .  .36 

Bodices  and  Sleeves. 


Plain  High  Bodice  .  .  .  .16 

Valencia  ditto  .  .  .  .20 

Bodice  with  Revers .  .  .  .20 

Ditto  with  Louis  XV.  Pelerine  .  2  0 
Ditto  with  Neckpiece  .  .  .20 

Full  Bodice  for  muslin  .  .  .20 


Low  Bodice  for  evening  wear,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  pretty  Berthe  and  Sleeve  .  2  6 
Fashionaldy  cut  and  trimmed  Open 
or  Closed  Sleeves  .  .  .16 

Short  Sleeves . 10 

Corselets  for  wearing  over  white 
muslin  Bodices  .  .  .  .16 

Under-Linen. 

Chemise . 2  0 

Nightdress . 2  0 

Drawers . 2  0 

Ladies’  Knickarbockers  for  scarlet 

Flannel . 2  <0* 

Petticoat  Body  .  .  .  ,  1  S5 

Nightcap,  with  strings  .  .  .10 

Summer  ditto,  without  strings  .  1  0 
Petticoat  Band  .  .  .  .10 

Set  of  Under-Linen,  including  the 
above-named  articles  .  .  .86 


Under-Linen, 


s. 

d. 

Train-gored  Crinoline 

2 

6 

Nightdress  with  Revers  . 

2 

U 

F^ed-gored  Petticoat  . 

2 

6 

Ditto,  with  band  complete 

3 

6 

Bathing  Dress  complete  . 

3 

0 

Children’s  Dresses. 

Little  Girl’s  Gored  Dress 

(high) 

3 

6 

Ditto 

ditto  . 

(low) 

3 

0 

Ditto 

Chemise  Russe 

2 

0 

Ditto 

Peplum 

1 

6 

Ditto 

Paletots 

2 

6 

Ditto 

Jackets 

2 

6 

Ditto 

M  arie  Antoinette  Fichu 

1 

0 

Ditto 

Walking  Costume  com- 

plete 

4 

0 

Ditto 

French  Pelisse 

3 

0 

Ditto  Gipsy  Cloak  .  .26 

Children’s  Pelisses,  including  cape, 
body  and  skirt  .  .  .  .26 

Boy’s  Knickerbocker  Suit  .  .20 

Tunics,  high  and  low  .  .  each  2  0 

Little  Boy’s  Out-door  Paletot  (from 
two  to  eight  years  of  age)  .  .26 

Little  Boy’s  Im-emess  Cape  .  .26 

Ditto  Pea  Jacket  .  .20 

Children’s  Underclothing. 

Children’s  Nightgowns,  Chemises, 
Drawers,  Knickerbockers  .  each  1  0 


Pinafores . 16 

Aprons . 1  G 


Infants’  Clothing. 

A  complete  set  of  things  for  a 
Baby's  Layette,  including  eight 

articles . S  S 

Or  with  Cloak . 10  6 

Baby's  Cloak,  separately  .  .26 


In  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  fit  and  set  of  the  dress,  &c.,  Madame  Goubaud  incloses  with  each 
made-up  and  trimmed  Model  all  the  fiat  patterns  necessary  to  cut  out  by. 

*«*  In  consequence  of  MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  large  correspondence,  she  is  obliged  in  eveiy  instance  to 
require  payment  in  advance  for  all  patterns  ordered  of  her. 


THE  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each  (Jree  by  post  for  12  postage- stamps). 

KASAME  QOUBAUD’S  CROCHET  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  24  Illustrations. 
HASAME  GOUBA'UD’S  EMBROIDERY  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  65  Illustrations. 
MADAME  GOUBAUD'S  BERLIN  WORK  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  18  Illustrations. 
London :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tiler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Mdme.  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  St.,CoTent  Garden. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


[i^eptMuber  1,  183) 


HER  MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENTEE  OF  THE  NICOLLEAN  BOOT. 

OFFICERS  IN  HER  MAJESTY’S  ARMY  AND  NAVY  SHOULD  PURCHASE 

NICOLL’S  ORIGINAL  FLEXURA  BOOT, 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE  THE  USE  OP  CAVALEY  OFFICEES. 

A  f  The  FLEXURA  or  SPRING  WAIST  BOOT,  for 

both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  gives  tin  elegant  appcai-anoe 
tVio  rnritraot  a  and  symmetrical  form  to  the  foot,  improving  the  shajH)  of 

UDSCrVc  lUc  V^OUuaali.  instep,  with  increased  comfort  in  wearing.  Its  chief 

feature  is  an  elastic  steel  spring,  inserted  in  the  waist  of  the 
boot,  causing  it  to  fit  more  closely  to  the  hollow  of  the  foot 
than  the  ordinary  boot.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  as  a  support  for  flat  feet  and  weak  ankles, 
whde  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the  appearance,  and  de- 
vclops  the  shape  of  a  well-formed  foot  oy  its  surprising 
1 1  iBSiTi  <•  elasticity ;  it  is  also  completely  successful  in  remedying 

Fig.  L  The  Flexura  Boot,  half  wom  oat  Fiy.  &  The  Ordinary  Boot  half  worn  oat  QQ^yen  wearing,  and  possesses  ^e  important  advantage  of 

never  losing  its  shape. 

'The  FLEXURA  BOOT  is  also  invaluable  in  supporting  and  training  the  feet  of  Young  People.  The  FLEXURA  SPRING 
can  be  inserted  of  any  strength,  either  light  or  strong,  to  suit  all  feet. 

BIANUFACTURESS  OF  '.  HE  ELEVANS  BOOTS  FOR  UkEIES  AND  OENTLEUEN. 

The  ELEVANS  BOOT  is  particular!.  Mtoable  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  short  stature;  it  elevates  the  wearer,  improves  the 
instep,  and  the  wearer  is  made  taller  vritho  .  baving  unusually  high  exterior  heels. 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  and  FISHING  BOOTS  of  all  descriptions.  Manufacturers  of  PATENT  PANUS  CORUM  BOOTS 
and  SHOES  for  tender  feet.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  at  their  own  residences  in  town  and  country  for  orders,  or  if 
residing  abroad  may  be  fitted  accurately  with  the  Flexura  Boot  by  forwarding  one  of  their  old  boots,  with  an  outline  of  thoir  foot 
on  paper,  with  the  order  by  post.  LASTS  and  BOOT  TREES  made  toordcr.  OUTFITS  for  INDIA,  the  Colonies,  and  oUchmates. 
Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  B.  JT.  DJICOEaE«« 

Kicoll’a  Original  Flexura  Boot  Depot,  Naval,  Military,  Court  Costume,  Anatomical,  and  Family  Boot  Makers, 
434  and  198a,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and  7,  CASTLE  SQUARE,  BRIGHTON  (near  the  Pavilion). 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  &  CO., 

GLO\^RS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.; 
16&  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Richest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES, 

Celebrated  for  Half-a-Century 
for  Perfection  of  Fit, 

Finish,  Strength,  and  Durability. 

AU  Colours  in  Stock. 

Ladies’,  4s  id.  )  p.., 

Qentlemen's,  is.  8d.  | 

Ladies’  Paris  Kid  ...  Ss.  Cd. 
Gentlemen’s  ditto...  Ss.  Od. 


WHY  DO  BLACK  SILKS  WEAR  SO  BADLY  P 

Is  a  question  there  is  often  too  good  reason  for  asking,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  occasion  for  this  frequent  complaint, 

JOLLY  &  SON,  SILK  MERCERS,  BATH, 

have  entered  into  arran^fements  with  eminent  Lyons  and  SpitalOelds  Manufacturers  to  produce  for  them  several  qualities 
and  makes  of  KL4CK  SILKS,  any  of  wb^h  may  be  purebased  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  wear  well  For  the:se  goodi 
JOLLY  and  SON  bold  themselves  responsible,  and  each  DreHS  will  be  stamped  with  a  diitinct  guarantee. 

PATl’ERNS  POST  FREE. 

JOLLY  &  soiv,  milsom;  strelt,  bath. 


MRS.  HARRIS  HERBERT’S 

AMERICAN 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Is  the  favourite  preparation  used  by  the  American  Ladies  for 
strengthening,  vivifying,  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
adding  brilliancy,  trainee,  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  cures 
baldness,  thickens  thin  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  off, 
and  never  fails  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour  and 
beauty,  and  is  an  essentM  toilet  requisite  fur  all  who  wish  to 
have  and  preserve  that  choicest  gift  of  Nature — a  good  head 
of  liair.  Sold  in  bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  3s.  Gd.  and  7s. 
each ;  and  Wholesale  by  Messrs.  J.  S.vnger  and  Sons, 
150,  Oxford-street,  London. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LADIES. 

Mrs.  Uerrert  has  Just  issued  an  Englieh  edition  of  her  Treatise  on 
the  Iluman  Hair  and  its  Physiology,  comprising  its  varieties,  treatment, 
beauty,  and  improvement;  together  wi  h  a  few  bints  on  the  PRESER¬ 
VATION  OF  1 UE  COMPLEXION,  iuienJed  for  the  uidinre  of  those 
who  wish  to  preserve,  besntify,aud  enhance  their  personal  appearance; 
It  can  be  obuined  Gratu  of  must  respectable  ChemUts  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR. 

Opiates,  Narcotics,  and  Squills  are  too  often  invoked  to  give 
relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Instead 
of  such  fallacious  remedies,  which  yield  momentary  relief  at 
the  exiiense  of  enfeebling  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  in¬ 
creasing  that  debility  which  lies  at  the  rout  of  the  malady, 
modern  science  points  to  CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH 
ELIXIR  as  the  true  remedy. 

SELECT  TFSTIMONIAL.*— Dr.  RooKC,  Searborouirh,  author  of  the**  Antl-Lanf'et,** 
aays: — *‘1  liave  repeatotlljr  obaenred  how  very  rapidly  aod  invariably  U  aiibtlurd 
Couf^h.  Pain,  and  Irritation  of  the  Cheat  in  oanea  of  Pulmonary  Conauniption ;  and 
I  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  recommend  it  aa  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  aa 
otherwise  strengthening  treatment  for  this  disease.** 

This  medicine,  which  is  free  from  opium  and  squills,  not 
only  allays  the  local  irritation,  but  improves  digestion  and 
strengthens  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  used  with  the  rouse 
signal  success  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Cungiis, 
Influenza,  Night  Sweats  of  Consumption,  Quinsy,  and  all 
Affertions  of  the  Tliroat  and  Chest. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers, 
in  buttles  at  Is.  9d.,  4s.  Cd.,  and  11s.  each,  and  Wholesale  by 
JAS.  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,  Scarborough. 


ScpteiubiT  t,  1*^.] 


THE  ENHElSir.VOr.IAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADV'ERTISER. 


Convulsions  in  Teething.  —  None  but  anxious 
mothers  know  the  rcixl  worry  of  the  “  teetliing  time,”  and  the 
nursery  has  no  worthier  or  more  innocent  adjunct  tlian  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  American  Soothing  Syrup,  which,  easily  applied  to  the 
infant’s  gums,  relieves  the  pain  and  prevents  convulsions.  The 
experience  of  half-a-century  has  made  the  article  extremely 
popular.  None  genuine  without  the  name  of  “  Earclay  &  Sons, 
5)5,  Farringdon  Street,”  is  on  the  stamp.  Sold  by  all  chemists, 
at  2s.  5)d.  a  bottle. 


Tlie  Moat  Useful  Invention  since  the  Introduction  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

PINCE-ETOFFES, 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  pinning  the  work  to  a  lead-cushion  or  the  knee.  Price  23. 

This  little  instrument  screws  on  to  the  table,  and  thus  saves  much  time,  trouble,  and  annoyance,  so  often  felt 

when  the  work  is  pinned  to  the  knee. 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD,  30,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  OOVENT  GARDEN,  W.O. 


BAPOLINI!,  a  New  Pure  White  Soap,  same  price  aa  yellow.  This  Soap  saves  half  the  time  and  labour  of  washing,  and 

U  tuperior  to  glycerine  Miap  for  the  tkln.  No  eotia  or  w  u-liing  powilen  required.  Keferencet  from  Mra.  Treadwin,  Exeter,  iloniton  Point  Ltee  Maker  to  the  (jueen;  Mdma. 
Benn,  Richmond,  Laundreaa  to  their  Royal  llighucHaea  the  Prince  de  JoInvUle  and  the  l^iucuu  Marguerite  d’Urluana,  and  many  others.  May  be  had  through  alt 
respectable  grocers,  bole  maker:  W.  0.  GAUU,  RKLAbTuN,  DKKRlf. 


C.  T.  JUDKINS, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTUKEB  OF 

THE  SMALLEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

’  l?rico  dC3  3s. 

Worbed  by  baud  or  foot.  Will  hem,  fell,  tack,  bind,  quilt,  and  embroider— In  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  eewingfora 
family,  or  dressmaking.  Most  simple  to  use,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  koueless,  and  well  adapted  for  InvaUda. 
PROePECTL'S  AND  SAMPLES  OP  WORE  FREl. 

16,  HILL,  LOIVHOIV. 


T  O  T  ■  I  TP* 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

<'^^.^*”ii*ce*RtaV’e.  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 

Oepth  irom  a  to  e.  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  eoniplained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 

a  the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  alTord  the  greatest  relief,  sei-uring  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 

\  by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 

the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OX  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXliEY,  12,  Old  Cavendisb>street,  Oxford-street. 


By  Her  Majesty's  Boyal  Letters  Patent. 

Earrings  avitiiout  piercing  the  ears. 

THE  PATENT  EABBINUS 

are  made  In  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  designs,  and  can  be 
worn  by  ladies  whose  ears  are  not  pierced,  without  the  alighteat  incon¬ 
venience  or  pain,  and  are  far  superior  both  in  comfort  and  security 
to  those  usually  worn  in  ears  that  are  pierced.  Only  to  be  hod  of 

Q.  E.  SEABLE,  Goldsmith  (Sole  Patentee), 

33,  Bedford-street,  Plymouth. 

Entirely  new  sets  of  Drawings,  with  Prices,  sent  post  free.  Reference 
to  many  ladies  wearing  the  Patent  Earrings  is  kindly  allowed  (if 
required). 


^  WEIR'S  55s.  HAND  SEWING  MACHINE 

Jf  \  (AMERICAN). 

iflBjr  ,  A  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and 

cheapness.  The  only  Hand  tlacbine  that 
ID*  ^  I  .  /'if  has  stood  the  test  of  years,  will  hem,  fell, 

bind,  seam,  tuck,  run,  quilt,  gather,  braid, 
~  embroider,  and  do  every  kind  of  wotk 
€r w  ■  .  wjlMnlp  equal  to  any  iClO  Machine.  Simple, 
SiLRRT,  Bapid,  Durablb.  Works  by  band 
or  foot.  Every  Machine  guaranteed.  In. 
^  ferlor  imitations  are  numerous. 

CAtmoM.— None  genuine  without  Weir'e  name  and  address  stamped 
lito  the  Meel  work  plate.  „ 

C,  WEI  R,  2,  Carlisle  St,  Dean  St,  Soho  Sq.,  W.,  London.  Patterns, 
nisrtrated  Prospectus,  ftc.,  post  free.  Agents  wanted.  Note  Audrf.ss. 


SALMON’S  OBSTETRIC  BINDER. 


For  iinmrdiftte  use  after  acconchemoiit,  6«.  M. 

Invaluable  for  preterving  the  figure,  and  entirely  di»peufing  with  the  ordinary 
pinning. 

SALMON'S  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELT  affordi  the  moet  effectual  eopport 
during  and  after  Pregnancy,  and  in  eases  of  Corpulency.  Ac.,  nffurdiog  a  completa 
lifting  support  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Price.  l*s.  to  50s. 

Exhibit^  at  the  Royal  Collage  of  Phy»ieiaui. 

HUNBY  B.  SALMOir, 

Sr,  WIMPOLE  STRKET,  cavendish  SqUAIlK,  LONDON,  W. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVEIITISER. 


fPcptemlKJr  1,  HW. 


BABY  LINEN. 


INFANTS’  LAYETTE, 


COMPLETE, 


^16. 


INDIAN  OUTFITS, 

£20,  £30,  £45. 


UDIES’  TROUSSEAU, 


COMPLETE, 


^20. 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 

£20,  £30,  £45. 


LIIVEIV. 


INFANTS’  CLOAKS,  in  all  colours,  in 

Cachemere  d’Ecosse . 15/6  to  21/- 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 21/-  to  42/- 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
lined  with  silk  throughout  ....  60/-  to  90/- 

INFANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  .  6/9  to  12/6 

Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully 

tucked . 15/6  to  25/- 

mFANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES, 

rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  .  25/-  to  100/- 


INFANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 
and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  .  1 
INFANTS’  HOODS,  glac4  silk  and 
satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  .  .  . 
INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 
trimmed  with  insertion  and  scallop  . 
INFANTS’  NIGHT-GOWNS  .  .  .  .  ‘ 

„  Flannels  and  Head  Squares. 

„  Diapers,  Pilches,  and  Pinafores, 

,,  Berccaunettes  and  Baskets. 

And  every  other  requisite. 


12/- to  4  gs. 

5/6  to  21/- 

4/6  to  9/6 
3/- to  5/6 


FOR  r.APlEa  AND  CEnU^REN  OF  ADI.  AGES. 

Every  necessary  in  UNDER  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  old-established  reputation 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  receive  unremitting  attention. 


FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS. 
CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS. 


JUVENILE  DRESSES. 
KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 


ADLEY  &  CO.  being  Manufacturers  of  every  product  in  BABY  LINEN  and  UNDER  LINEN,  specially  invite  the  attention 
of  Outfitters,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  their  priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  find  on  cuu{mrison  to  be  20  per  Cent, 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  retail  bouse  in  the  Metropolis  for  sitnilar  first-class  goods. 


ADLEY  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  &  DESIGNERS  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDER  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68,  69,  &  70,  Blshopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  E.C, 

(Letters  to  Mrs.  Adlit,  Underclothing  Department.) 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  PRICES  POST  FREE. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LADY  CAMPDEN  TO  THE  IIESCITE. 

Lady  CAMPDEN  entered  her  friend’s  drawing¬ 
room  the  picture  of  a  happy  young  wife  and 
mother — a  richly-dressed,  healthful,  and  genial-looking 
English  matron. 

“You  are  not  extinguished  altogether,  then,  Mary?” 
she  began  with  a  merry  smile,  affectionately  kissing 
her  friend’s  pale  check.  “A  pretty  beginning  you 
have  made  in  Dronebury,  dearie !  My  maid  brought 
me  the  news  this  morning;  and  knowing  that  the 
Priory  would  bo  besieged,  and  what  a  poor  defender 
you  would  make,  I  started  off  at  once  to  the  rescue. 
Indeed,  John  was  quite  as  anxious  to  pack  me  off  as  1 
was  to  come.” 

“  How  kind !  Two  persons  have  been  here  already.’’ 
“  Of  course  they  have,  and  they  will  be  coming  in 
detachments  of  twos  and  threes  all  day.” 

“  What  is  this  they  tell  me,  Georgina?” 

“  I  dare  say  that  the  sad  story  has  been  repeated  to 
you  with  all  sorts  of  coarse  remarks  and  additions,” 
replied  Lady  Campden  gravely.  “  But  the  main  facts 
are  true  enough,  unfortunately.” 

“  Oh,  Georgina,  it  cannot  be  that  that  purc-looking 
young  creature  has  sinned  in  the  way  they  accuse  her 
of  doing?”  said  Mrs.  Sommers  anxiously. 

“lam  afraid  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  she 
lias  been  untrue  to  her  husband,  JIary.” 

“  Have  you  seen  her,  Georgina  ?  Have  you  spoken 
to  her  ?  Surely  guilty  women  do  not  look  and  speak 
as  she  docs  I” 

“  My  dear  Mary,  her  prettiness,  refinement,  and  so 
forth  do  not  mend  matters,  so  far  as  I  can  sec.” 

“  But  hers  is  not  mere  prettincss  nor  conventional 
refinement,  Georgina ;  and  I  can  generally  trust  to  my 
instincts  when  I  feel  attracted  towards  any  one  as  I 
felt  attracted  towards  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly.” 

“  The  facts  tell  against  your  instincts  in  this  case,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  my  dear.” 

Niw  SiUEf,  No.  ST,  Vol.  VIII. 


Mrs.  Sommers  held  counsel  with  her  ring,  and, 
watching  her  a  little  anxiously.  Lady  Campden  con¬ 
tinued — 

“  Now  you  arc  a  dear  good  soul,  Jlary,  and  1  will 
not  ask  you  to  forgive  my  telling  the  truth  that,  when 
John  and  I  heard  what  had  taken  place,  we  were  a 
little  afraid  of  your  sentiment  in  this  affair.  The 
virtues  may  be  nursed  into  exotics,  instead  of  being 
trained  to  bear  the  winds  of  heaven,  you  know, 
dearie.” 

“  1  hope  I  am  not  ineliued  to  be  sentimental  about 
vice,  Georgina.” 

“  No,  of  that  I  am  sure — not  when  you  perceive  it. 
But  you  arc  such  a  dear  good  creature  yourself,  that 
you  would  be  very  easily  deceived.  And  this  woman’s 
beautiful  face  does  not  make  her  sin  less  ugly.” 

“  No,  I  should  rather  have  expected  the  sin  to  make 
her  ugly,” 

“  Ah,  that’s  just  what  we  were  afraid  of  with  you. 
My  dear  child,  who  would  think  you  are  ten  years 
older  than  I  ?  Have  you  yet  to  learn  that  all  wicked 
people  arc  not  ugly,  nor  good  ones  beautiful?” 

“  Yes,  dear,  I  have  that  yet  to  learn.  But  we  are  not 
talking  of  the  same  kind  of  beauty,  I  think,”  gently 
replied  Mrs.  Sommers.  “I  could  not  tell  you  the 
colour  of  Mrs.  Lyndly's  eyes,  or  whether  she  is  tall  or 
short.” 

“  W^cll,  well,  my  dear,  I  only  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  she  is  to  bo  avoided — the  evidence  against 
her  is  too  unmistakable.” 

“  And  if  it  be  true,  even  at  the  worst,  surely  you 
and  I  can  afford  to  be  a  little  more  pitiful  to  one  fallen 
so  low  than  the  women  who  were  here  just  now. 
They  seemed  a  great  deal  more  bitter  against  the  sinner 
than  the  sin.  She  is  voluntarily  enduring  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  surely  she  suffers  enough.” 

Lady  Campden’s  tears  fell  unrestrained  upon  the 
thin  hand  she  lifted  to  her  lips. 

“  That  is  always  the  way  with  you,  Mary ;  whenever 
I  try  to  talk  you  out  of  sentiment  you  talk  me  into  it. 
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But  of  course  I  don’t  mean  to  give  in  to  you,  though,” 
she  added  with  recovered  cheerfulness.  “The  very 
most  I  will  allow  is  that  you  are  a  dear  charming 
exotic.  How  is  one  to  argue  with  a  person  who  shifts 
her  grounds  of  defence  in  that  way  ?  First  the  woman 
is  too  good-looking  to  have  done  wrong,  and  then  the 
more  wrong  she  has  done  the  more  she  is  to  be  pitied. 
As  soon  as  we  get  back  I  must  set  my  logical  John  at 
you,  and  see  what  he  can  do.  I  faithfully  promised 
him  and  the  pets  to  take  you  back  with  me — for  at  the 
very  least  two  or  three  days — out  of  the  way  of  these 
calling  people,  until  we  have  made  you  a  little  more 
strong-minded.  Don’t  shake  your  head,  dearie;  you 
can’t  expect  to  have  everything  your  own  way !  I 
dare  say  the  children  are  stationed  at  the  gates  now, 
eagerly  looking  out  for  us.  Lily  raced  down  the 
avenue  by  my  side,  sending  the  most  dreadful  threats  in 
the  event  of  your  disappointing  her.  I  am  afraid  she 
was  to  be  wicked  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  cut  all  her 
dollies’  heads  off.  She  takes  after  mamma,  and  is  not 
amenable  to  reason,  you  sea  So  give  your  orders  to 
Jenner  at  once,  and  whilst  she  is  preparing  we  will 
look  at  the  flowers.” 

Mrs.  Sommers  was  glad  to  be  persuaded.  Besides 
the  company  of  the  children,  for  whom  she  felt  the 
tender  love  of  one  who  had  been  called  upon  to  resign 
her  own  treasures,  the  society  of  Sir  John  Campden 
and  his  warm-hearted  wife  was  the  greatest  enjoyment 
of  her  life. 

She  spent  a  week  with  her  friends,  and  returned  to 
her  quiet  home  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the  visit.  Had 
the  threatened  logic  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her, 
and  had  she  learned  to  regard  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly 
through  more  sensible  matter-of-fact  spectacles?  It 
was  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  Dronebury  soon  found  out 
that,  however  pleasant  the  Priory  lady  might  be  in 
some  respects,  she  was  rather  peculiar  in  others,  and 
amongst  these  was  her  dislike  to  hear  the  Lyndly  name 
mentioned.  Then,  as  months  passed  on,  two  or  three 
events  occurred,  which,  although  trifling  in  themselves, 
showed  Mrs.  Sommers’  weakness  very  plainly.  Thus 
she  had  been  observed,  whilst  waiting  in  the  church 
porch  for  her  carriage,  one  rainy  Sunday,  to  move 
aside,  and  with  a  gentle  bow  make  way  for  the  Lyndly 
Hall  delinquent  to  pass  to  hera 

“  Now  it  didn’t  seem  right  for  any  respectable  woman 
to  behave  in  that  way,  much  less  a  lady  like  Mrs. 
Sommers,”  said  the  butcher's  wife.  “  It  don’t  seem 
religious  like.  And  I  don’t  think  there’s  another 
woman  in  the  town  as  would  forget  what  was  due  to 
herself  so  fur  as  to  let  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly  serpuge 
before  her.  If  such  as  her  is  to  be  gave  way  to,  where’s 
the  use  of  being  virtuous,  eh.  Miss  Pounce  ?” 

“Where  indeed !”  assented  the  little  bonnet-maker. 
“I  declare  no  stranger  looking  at  them  both  could 
have  told  which  was  the  guilty  one,  for  Mrs.  Sommers 
blushed  up  like  a  girl,  and  looked  as  though  she  daren’t 
face  the  other.” 

After  one  or  two  such  incidents  as  these,  Mrs. 
Sommers  became  less  popular  in  the  town,  although 
those  with  whom  she  came  most  in  contact — the 
tradesmen — took  good  care  to  show  no  sign  of  the 
general  fealing  in  her  presence.  They  were  wise  in 


their  generation,  and  allowed  no  private  prejudice  to 
interfere  with  business. 

If  she  suspected  how  often  and  how  severely  her 
conduct  was  canvassed  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes, 
her  serenity  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  knowledge. 
The  fineness  and  consistency  with  which  she  chose  her 
own  way  and  walked  in  it,  to  the  discomfiture  of  all 
Dronebury,  surprised  even  those  who  thought  they 
knew  her  best  Even  friends  are  apt  sometimes  to 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  a  delicately  refined 
organisation  to  be  a  weak  one,  and  express  a  great  deal 
of  surprise  when  one  who  has  hitherto  been  keenly 
sensitive  to  their  opinion — perhaps  even  nervously 
anxious  for  their  approval  —  suddenly  steps  forth  in 
defence  of  some  principle,  and  bravely  fights  a  battle 
for  the  right,  showing  a  strength  aud  invulnerability 
far  greater  than  is  generally  met  with. 

But  nearly  a  year  passed  after  the  widow’s  first 
interview  with  Maude  Lyndly,  and  though  there  had 
been  many  chance  meetings  when  some  glance  or 
gesture  told  the  sinner  that  Mrs.  Sommers  did  not  look 
at  her  through  Dronebury  spectacles,  or  if  she  did, 
that  she  read  a  certain  passage  too  literally  to  be  eager 
to  cast  a  stone  at  her,  no  word  had  been  spoken 
between  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“lUS  SHE  LOST  HEK  ONLY  FIUESD?” 

AS  the  weather  grew  more  genial  again,  and  Mrs. 

Sommers  indulged  more  frequently  in  her  favourite 
amusement  of  rambling  about  the  fields  and  lanes,  her 
pulses  often  quickened  at  the  sight  of  some  distant 
figure  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  young  mistress  of 
Lyndly  Hall.  But  when  the  spring  bloomed  into 
summer,  and  summer  deepened  into  autumn,  without 
their  having  once  met,  she  began  to  think  that  some-  [ 
thing  more  than  chance  prevented  it — that,  in  fact,  ! 
Maude  Lyndly  herself  avoided  it.  She  was  never  seen  | 
anywhere  but  at  church,  where  she  attended  regularly  | 
— out  of  bravado,  said  Dronebury.  She  seemed  to  join  | 
in  the  prayers  as  earnestly  as  the  most  approved 
Christian  there,  sat  alone  in  the  large  pew  just  under 
the  Lyndly  arms  with  its  warning  motto,  “  Respice 
finem,”  quietly  listening  to  the  sermon,  and  afterwards 
walked  slowly  back  to  her  carriage  again  without 
evincing  the  slightest  symptom  of  being  disturbed  by 
the  fixed  gaze  of  the  congregation.  She  had  never 
been  known  to  betray  the  slightest  feeling  until  that 
memorable  Sunday  morning  when  Mrs.  Sommers  had 
made  way  for  her  to  pass  out  first.  Then  she  was  ^ 
observed  to  give  a  momentary  glance  at  the  gentle 
widow,  flush  deeply,  and  look  troubled. 

One  bright  autumn  morning  Mrs.  Sommers  wandered 
farther  than  usual,  in  dreamy  forgetfulness  of  the 
distance  she  had  walked,  unconsciously  trespassing  in 
the  w'oods  of  Dronebury  Park,  and  only  half  aroused 
now  and  again  by  starting  a  hare  or  the  flutter  of  a 
bird  in  the  thick  foliage.  At  length  she  awoke  to 
outer  life,  and  looked  wonderingly  about  her.  M'as  ■ 
she  indeed  awake,  or  was  this  the  continuation  of  her  . 
dream  and  she  was  trespassing  in  some  fairy  domain  ?  j 
Surely,  she  thought,  no  mortal  footstep  had  ever  before 
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penetrated  to  this  secluded  spot.  What  an  enchanting 
scene,  and  how  harmonious  with  its  Titanic  loveliness 
seemed  the  cool,  soft  green  light — the  midday  sun  only 
penetrating  here  and  there,  where  a  bright  golden 
streak  glided  through  the  envious  boughs  to  greet  with 
a  loving  kiss  the  green  turf. 

Mrs.  Sommers  stood  a  few  moments  with  hushed 
breath  in  a  space  just  large  enough  for  a  fairy  ring, 
surrounded  by  flower-bedecked  nests  and  nooks,  from 
which  it  was  easy  to  fancy  there  peeped  laughing  fays 
nodding  a  gracious  welcome  to  their  kingdom.  Then 
she  advanced  towards  an  opening  between  the  trees  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  there — where  the  branches 
arched  over,  forming  a  canopy  above  a  throne  of  moss 
— was  the  queen  of  the  scene ! 

A  young  girl  reclined  upon  the  low  mossy  couch  as 
if  asleep — her  face  upturned,  her  hands  loosely  cla.sped 
above  her  head,  and  her  white  dress,  of  some  soft 
Indian  material,  sweeping  the  green  turf.  So  at  home 
and  at  rest  did  she  look  in  her  beautiful  nest,  that  Mrs. 
Sommers  half  expected  a  troop  of  indignant  elves 
would  start  forth  to  defend  their  mistress  from  intru¬ 
sion  as  she  involimtarily  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  The  other  sprang  to  her  feet  and  turned 
towards  her. 

Maude  Lyndly ! 

Both  ladies  flushed  deeply,  and,  with  a  delicacy 
which  was  for  a  moment  misconstrued  by  the  other, 
Mrs.  Sommers  drew  back. 

In  the  first  moment  of  recognition  a  shy  smile  had 
parted  the  lips  of  the  younger  woman,  but  on  perceiv¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Sommers’  shrinking  movement  it  faded,  her 
aspect  changed,  and  her  whole  attitude  was  what 
Dronebury  objected  to  as  defiant.  She  certainly 
showed  anything  but  the  humility  of  a  sin-stained 
woman,  (juite  pale,  her  brown  eyes  fixed  calmly  upon 
the  intruder,  her  delicate  nostrils  a  little  distended, 
and  with  an  almost  stem  expression  gathering  about 
her  mouth,  she  reseated  herself  with  the  air  of  a  queen, 
idly  toying  with  the  ribbons  of  her  dress. 

With  a  graceful  humility  Mrs.  Sommers  apologised 
for  the  intmsion. 

“I  must  be  again  trespassing  in  the  Dronebury 
Park  grounds,  Mrs.  Lyndly,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe 
inadvertently.  I  am  so  apt  to  wander  on  in  forget¬ 
fulness.  Ah,  I  remember  now  turning  from  the 
Swampton  lane  to  the  path  which  led  through  the 
woods.  But  I  ought  to  have  known  that  this  spot 
must  be  private.” 

“You  have  not  strayed  far  from  the  path — Mrs. 
Sommers.  There  is  a  right  of  way  to  Swampton, 
skirting  the  wood.” 

Having  done  a  great  deal  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  of  her,  Mrs.  Sommers  ought  now  to 
have  gathered  her  skirts  about  her  and  fled.  The 
other  seemed  to  expect  she  would  do  so.  Instead,  she 
said  gently — 

“  If  the  Priory  grounds  could  boast  such  a  de¬ 
licious  retreat  as  this,  I  should  not  care  to  go  beyond 
them.” 

One  quick,  earnest  upward  look  into  her  face. 
Then,  with  colour  fluttering  back  to  her  cheeks  and 
the  defiance  gone  from  her  manner,  Maude  Lyndly 


commenced  gathering  up  pencils,  paper,  her  hat,  &c., 
which  lay  scattered  upon  the  turf  about  her. 

“  Pray  do  not  let  me  drive  you  away,”  said  Mrs. 
Sommers,  whilst  she  yet  hesitated  to  go  herself. 

“Oh  no !  But  it  is  late,  and  luncheon — dinner - ” 

She  was  striving  to  tie  the  strings  of  the  portfolio — a 
task  almost  too  difficult  for  her  trembling  fingers— and 
evidently  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing. 

“  You  have  left  out  a  sketch,”  said  Mrs.  Sommers, 
adding,  as  she  picked  it  up,  “may  I  look  at  it,  please? 
Sketching  is  an  especial  weakness  of  mine.” 

The  other  bowed  assent ;  and  she  examined  a  fine, 
free,  half-finished  sketch  with  a  puzzled  look. 

“  Ah !  this  is  dreamland.” 

“  No,”  replied  Maude,  “  it  is  an  attempt  to  bo 
faithful.  But,”  she  shyly  w’ent  on,  “you  can  only  get 
a  view  of  the  distant  spire  and  that  lovely  bit  of  sky 
from  this  spot.  You  must  place  yourself  just  here 
and  look  through  that  opening.” 

Mrs.  Sommers  seated  herself. 

“Ah,  beautiful  indeed,”  she  whispered,  gazing 
through  a  green  vista  at  the  scene  pointed  out.  “  You 
have  an  artist’s  appreciation.” 

“I  am  afraid  I  have  not  an  artist’s  industry.  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  finishing  a  sketch  of  that 
view.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  work  here — it  is  almost 
too  suggestive.  One  falls  into  all  sorts  of  dreams  and 
fancies.  To  me  its  greatest  charm  is  its  solitude.  No 
one  comes  here  except  myself,  or,  perhaps,  a  keeper 
occasionally;  and  I  dream  away  many  a  summer 
morning,  excusing  myself  by  holding  a  book  or  pencil 
the  while.  Some  of  my  favourites  are  here  during  the 
summer  months,  should  you  be  tempted  to  come  as 
far  again  and  feel  inclined  for  an  hour’s  rest,”  she 
added,  opening  a  well-contrived,  nieely-lined  recess 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  forming  the  back  of  the 
scat,  in  which  were  some  plain  editions  of  the  best 
authors. 

Mrs.  Sommers  listened  in  the  greatest  astonishment, 
gazing  at  the  lovely  imaginative  face  of  the  speaker 
without  the  power  to  utter  a  word ;  until  Maude  Lyndly, 
silent  and  shrinking  again,  turned  to  go  away,  murmur¬ 
ing  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Sommers.” 

Mrs.  Sommers  rose  and  extended  her  hand. 

“  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Lyndly.” 

Their  eyes  met,  and,  after  a  few  moments’  struggle 
with  herself,  Maude  Lyndly  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  gathered  the  widow’s  hands  between  her  own, 
kissed  them,  and  was  gone  before  the  other  had  time 
to  utter  another  word. 

Deeply  impressed,  and  unwilling  to  believe  that  she 
couhl  be  so  interested  as  she  was  in  Maude  Lyndly 
if  the  latter  were  as  guilty  as  she  was  represented, 
Mrs.  Sommers  turned  thoughtfully  homewards. 

She  was  not  influenced  by  Maude’s  beauty  alone — tho 
widow  could  not  remember  ever  having  been  impressed 
in  the  same  way  by  mere  external  beauty— nor  alto¬ 
gether  by  what  she  had  said,  devoid  of  her  presence. 
The  words  expressed  no  more  than  any  ordinary  mind 
would  be  capable  of.  She  could  number  many  a  pretty 
poetical  drawing-room  enthusiast  amongst  her  late 
acquaintance  who  would  have  run  glibly  on  in  the 
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same  strain  for  any  length  of  time  without  touching 
her  sympathies  as  hlaude  Lyndly  had  done.  Had  she 
indeed  been  in  the  presence  of  a  true  poet  whose  soul 
infused  itself  into  every  look,  and  word,  and  gesture  ? 
Or  was  Georgina  Campden  right,  and  her  own  mind 
had  been  euerva^-ed  by  her  sorrow  and  secluded  life 
into  a  morbid  sensitiveness  which  was  as  easily  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  counterfeit  as  the  real,  and  incapable  of 
detecting  the  difference  between  them? 

Naturally  she  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the  latter 
solution,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  clung  all  the  more  hope¬ 
fully  to  her  first  idea  that  there  must  be  some  terrible 
mistake.  How  could  one  who  had  sinned  as  she  was 
accused  of  doing  retake  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  pure 
life  without  suffering  as  Maude  Lyndly  certainly  did 
not  appear  to  suffer?  She  thought  of  the  attitude  of 
peaceful  repose  in  which  she  had  surprised  Maude  in 
her  leafy  bower.  Had  she  been  guilty  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  bear  the  trumpet-tongued  solitude  of 
the  woods — to  listen  to  the  whispering  of  the  summer 
air  amongst  the  trees,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  soft 
hum  of  busy  insect  life,  or  lift  her  eyes  to  the  glories 
about  her,  without  falling  into  utter  despair  ?  Could 
it  be  that  she  had  grown  callous,  as  people  said?  No 
a  thousand  times.  How  could  that  term  be  applied 
to  one  who  responded  to  a  kind  look  as  easily  as  a 
child? 

Hut  all  this  questioning  only  led  to  one  definite  con¬ 
clusion — that,  despite  everybody  and  everything,  her 
heart  went  tenderly  out  to  Maude  Lyndly  with  almost 
the  love  of  a  mother  towards  her  child.  It  was  no  use 
trying  to  analyse  the  cause  of  the  feeling;  there  it 
was,  and  she  could  only  trust  that  her  instincts  had 
not  betrayed  her. 

But  as  weeks  went  by,  after  the  meeting  in  the  wood, 
Itlrs.  Sommers  began  to  understand  that  unless  she 
purposely  intruded  in  the  Hall  grounds,  which  a  third 
time  would  be  simply  impertinence,  no  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  her  for  seeing  more  of  Maude  Lyndly 
than  the  rest  of  Dronebury  saw,  and  Drouebury  very 
rarely  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sinner  of  late.  Aliss 
Harwood,  who  had  lived  at  the  Hall  since  her  girlhood, 
some  fifty  years  before,  was  suffering  her  last  illness, 
and  it  was  said  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly  never  left  her 
side. 

“  And  not  a  bad  investment  of  her  time  either,”  said 
the  good  folk,  “  for  without  doubt  the  old  lady  had 
saved  a  pretty  good  nest-egg  out  of  the  Lyndly  bounty 
to  her.” 

No  one — not  even  Mrs.  Sommers  herself — supposed 
that  Maude  could  be  very  deeply  affected  by  the  death 
of  hliss  Harwood,  for  that  lady  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  and  the  event  had 
been  expected  some  time. 

But  Mrs.  Sommers  was  both  surprised  and  shocked 
when  Maude  made  her  first  appearance  at  church 
after  the  funeral.  Clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  thin 
and  pale,  utterly  bowed  down  with  grief,  she  crept  to 
her  seat,  and,  regardless  of  the  curious  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  without  any  attempt  to  hide  her  suffering, 
sat  with  clasped  hands,  lustreless  eyes,  and  quivering 
lips,  in  a  dull,  mute  sorrow,  from  which  Dronebury 
itself  turned  away  almost  with  pity. 


“  Hasn't  the  old  lady  left  her  anything  after  all, 
then  ?”  said  Dronebury. 

“  Has  she  lost  her  only  friend  ?”  thought  the  widow. 

The  following  morning  a  servant,  whose  face  ex¬ 
pressed  the  greatest  astonishment,  brought  Mrs. 
Sommers  the  message  that  a  person  from  the  Hall 
begged  an  interview. 

“From  the  Hall !”  ejaculated  his  mistress.  “Yes, 
certainly  I  will  see  her,  James.” 

In  a  few  moments  a  respectable-looking  middle-aged 
woman  was  ushered  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Sommers 
had  been  spending  the  morning,  doing  very  little  else 
but  think  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly. 

“  My  name  is  Phoebe  Kansome,  ma’am,  and  I  was 
Miss  Harwood’s  maid,”  said  the  woman,  curtseying, 
and  endeavouring  to  repress  her  tears. 

“  Sit  down,  Phoebe,”  said  Mrs.  Sommers  kindly, 
touched  by  her  evident  distress.  Then,  imagining  that 
the  woman  had  probably  come  to  solicit  her  aid  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  fresh  situation,  she  added — “  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you?  Have  you  lived  any  length  of  time 
with  Miss  Harwood?” 

“Nearly  twenty  years,”  ejaculated  Phoebe,  giving 
way  to  a  burst  of  tears.  “  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me, 
ma’am,  but  I  am  well-nigh  broken-hearted,  although 
I  try  to  remember  what  she  taught  me.” 

Mrs.  Sommers  said  a  kindly  word  or  two,  and  busied 
herself  with  her  flowers  whilst  the  other  recovered 
herself  a  little.  Then  presently  she  asked — 

“  Are  you  seeking  another  situation,  Phoebe  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  ma'am  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  My 
dear  mistress  has  provided  for  me  far  beyond  what  I 
had  any  right  to  expect,  and  besides,  I  promised  her 
not  to  leave  the  Hall  for  the  present  This  is  what 
I  have  come  about,  ma’am ; — Some  time  before  her 
death.  Miss  Harwood  solemnly  intrusted  a  packet  to 
my  care,  which  I  promised  to  deliver  into  your  own 
hands  as  soon  as  possible  after  she  was  gone.” 

“  For  me,  Phoebe !  Are  you  quite  sure?  I  did  not 
know  Miss  Harwood ;  I  have  not  even  seen  her.” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  for  you,  ma’am.  My  mistress 
was  so  very  particular  about  it,  and  your  name  is 
written  two  or  three  times  over  on  the  outside,”  she 
said,  unfolding  a  sealed  parcel  from  a  wrapper  and 
presenting  it  to  Mrs.  Sommera 

I'he  latter  took  it,  examined  the  address  in  great 
astonishment,  then  flushed  rosy  red  with  a  sudden 
thought  Hurriedly  dismissing  the  woman  with  a 
promise  soon  to  see  her  again,  she  locked  the  door  of 
the  room,  drew  a  chair  towards  the  window,  and  broke 
the  scala 

PART  n. 

COUNSEL  FOB  THE  DEFENCE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

JANE  UAUWOOD  TO  UAKT  SOMMERS. 

KNOW  very  well  that  the  promise  extracted 
from  me  not  to  reveal  certain  facts,  so  long  as  I 
lived,  was  intended  to  be  binding  for  all  time ;  and  yet, 
after  anxious  reflection  upon  the  subject,  1  have  come 
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to  the  decision  of  evading  that  promise  by  making 
them  known  after  my  death,  having,  as  I  believe,  grave 
reasons  for  so  doing.  The  person  whom  the  revelation 
most  concerns  being  not  much  over  twenty,  whilst  I 
am  past  sixty  years  old,  it  is  quite  possible  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  arise  after  I  am  gone  to  make  my 
evidence  of  great  importance,  and  this  evasion  of  a 
promise,  very  reluctantly  given,  excusable. 

“Having  written  thus  far,  a  fresh  difficulty  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  To  whom  should  the  sad  story,  which, 
from  its  sunny  commencement  to  its  sad,  tempestuous 
end,  I  was  partly  an  actor  in,  and  partly  a  helpless 
observer  of,  be  revealed?  Two  things  seemed  plain 
enough.  It  could  be  told  to  an  exceptional  person 
only,  and  that  exceptional  person  did  not  exist  amongst 
my  acquaintances.  Therefore  I  could  only  fold  my 
hands  and  wait  patiently  for  a  Mary  Sommers ;  and  if 
I  judge  you  rightly,  which  God  grant  I  may,  you 
arc  the  one  above  all  others  most  fitted  to  be  my 
confidante. 

'•  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  Three  years  ago  an  attack 
of  paralysis  deprived  me  of  all  but  mental  power  and 
the  use  of  the  one  hand  writing  to  you  now ;  and  I  am 
waiting  for  my  summons,  which  may  come  at  any 
moment,  patiently,  I  hope  —  trustfully,  I  am  sure. 
The  assertion  that  I  am  a  contented,  I  may  add,  happy 
old  woman,  though  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom  and  sorrow,  will  not,  I  think,  shock  you  as  it 
would  some.  I  have  been  making  acquaintance  with 
ilary  Sommers  for  some  time  in  my  quiet  fashion,  and 
if  I  am  right  in  the  belief  that  her  own  grasp  is  loosen¬ 
ing  upon  this  life,  she  has  put  on  spectacles  before  now, 
and  spelt  out  its  lesson  in  the  best  way  for  herself. 
She  will,  therefore,  understand  me  when  I  say,  that 
with  all  due  reverence  for  a  delicately  refined  organisa¬ 
tion,  I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  pertinaciously 
sad  people.  At  any  rate,  according  to  my  creed,  there 

■  is  no  excuse  for  indulging  in  the  sentimentality  of 
grief  at  my  age,  when  a  growing  perception  ought  to 
!  beget  a  more  cheerful  trust. 

“Doubtless,  my  dear,  you  can  look  back  to  a  time  in 
j  your  life  when  you  were  as  kindly  and  blindly  anxious  as 
■  the  best  to  set  the  world  straight  in  your  own  fashion. 

Have  you  also  learned  to  be  thankful  for  yourownpower- 
j  lessness  in  recognising  the  necessity  of  trial,  and  even 
suffering,  for  those  whom  you  would  once  so  carefully 
j  have  shielded  from  it  ?  If  so,  I  need  only  add  that 
such  a  faith  has  enabled  me  to  watch  the  purifying 
1  sorrow  of  two  most  dear  to  me  without  hopeless  re- 
*  pining ;  although,  if  the  balance  be  struck  in  this  life, 
*  I  am  not  likely  to  sec  it. 

“  Now  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  as  much  of  my 
history  as  Dronebury  knows  or  imagines,  my  dear; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  elaborate 
I  explanations  about  a  person  who  will  have  commenced 
another  life  before  these  pages  reach  you.  No  doubt 
you  have  heard  that  Jane  Harwood  has  resided  nearly 
all  her  life  at  the  Hall,  and  is  an  old  maid,  to  both  of 
which  facts  I  plead  guilty.  But  I  think  I  must  also 
acknowledge  that,  although  I  have  lived  about  as  con- 
^  tentedly  in  the  unenvied  state  of  single  blessedness  as 
most  people  do,  I  should  have  preferred  being  mated. 
And  should  the  true  cause  of  my  remaining  Jane  Har¬ 


wood  not  peep  out  as  I  go  on,  I  must  leave  you  to 
imagine  any  pretty  romance  you  please  about  it,  rather 
than  have  you  think  me  unloving. 

“  The  most  difficult  part  of  my  task  is  the  beginning 
— where  to  begin  ?  I’erhaps  it  will  be  better,  in  the 
first  place,  to  tell  you  that  the  present  Mr.  Lyndly’s 
father  made  one  of  those  hasty  matches  which  are  re¬ 
pented  at  leisure.  But  how  shall  I  write  of  Edward 
Lyndly  so  that  you  may  picture  him  as  he  was?  Ah, 
how  write  of  him  in  any  way  without  laying  bare  my 
heart  to  you,  when  I  can  hardly  trace  the  letters  of  his 
name  for  the  tears  which  spring  to  my  eyes  even  now  at 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  was?  I  can  no  more  com¬ 
mand  myself  upon  that  subject  at  sixty  than  I  could  at 
eighteen.  Well,  well,  you  must  think  of  your  own 
lost  love,  child,  and  try  to  believe  my  Edward  like  him. 
lie  loved  as  such  men  do,  once  and  for  always ;  but, 
unhappily,  he  mistook  the  young  girl’s  anxiety  to  hide 
her,  I  am  afraid  I  must  call  it,  worship  of  him,  for  in¬ 
difference.  One  day,  when  his  love  found  words,  and 
she  stood  before  him  greedily  absorbing  all  he  said, 
trembling  with  excess  of  joy,  yet  afraid  to  lift  her  eyes 
lest  the  strength  of  her  own  love  should  appear  un- 
maidcnly — afraid  of  her  own  impetuous  nature,  which 
might  seem  to  cast  herself  at  his  feet  too  readily — he 
interpreted  her  silence  to  mean  refusal,  and  suddenly 
left  her,  and  left  the  Hall,  to  travel  abroad — ‘it  might 
be  for  years,’  said  his  letter. 

“  Unfortunately  for  them  both,  he  did  not  give  any 
intimation  where  a  letter  might  reach  him,  and  she  was 
not  able  to  undeceive  him.  It  was  a  heavy  trial  for 
that  young  girl  (Jane  Harwood,  my  dear)  when,  a  few 
months  later,  came  the  news  that,  after  a  few  weeks’ 
acquaintance,  at  some  German  watering-place,  he  had 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Colonel  Gilmour,  the  belle 
of  the  place. 

“  But,  laying  my  one  hand  upon  my  heart,  I  can  say 
in  all  sincerity  and  truth  that,  great  as  was  my  own 
suffering,  the  disappointment  in  the  wife  he  had  chosen 
was  heavier  to  bear.  To  have  seen  him  happy  would 
have  softened  my  own  regret ;  and  you  will  believe 
this,  Mary  Sommers — out  of  your  own  undying  love 
you  will  believe  in  mine.  A  very  few  days  of  Emma 
Lyndly’s  society  showed  me  that  she  was  no  real  wife 
to  him.  What  had  he  married  ?  The  complexion  of  a 
wax  doll,  eyes  that  never  told  anything  but  their  blue¬ 
ness,  smiles  which  showed  only  red  lips  and  white 
teeth,  and  the  usual  eteseteras  which  go  to  make  up  a 
fashionable  beauty.  True,  there  are  men  satisfied  to 
marry  such  women,  and  live  long  lives  with  them  in 
blissful  ignorance  that  there  exists  another  type ;  and 
only  now  and  then,  when  milliners’  bills  get  a  little 
more  exorbitant  than  usual,  and  hysterics  set  in,  do 
they  become  dolorous  about  women’s  expensive  habits, 
foolishness,  and  so  forth.  But  such  was  not  Edward 
Lyndly ;  and  I,  who  had  listened  many  a  happy  time 
with  beating  heart  and  humbly  bowed  head  to  his 
ideal  of  married  life,  knew  how  little  hope  there  was  of 
his  ever  becoming  more  than  indulgent  to  his  wife, 
lie  knew  that  he  had  sinned  in  vowing  to  love  when 
he  had  none  to  give  her ;  but  as  he  was  lavish  of  the 
frippeiy  she  delighted  in,  and  never  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fered  with  her  tastes,  she  was  perfectly  contented.  It 
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was,  therefore,  not  what  the  world  designates  an  un¬ 
happy  marriage.  Indeed,  his  wife  to  this  day  con¬ 
siders  it  an  extremely  felicitous  one.  As  she  frequently 
observes,  no  husband  could  be  more  generous  and 
uniformly  kind,  although  he  was  not  of  a  very  cheerful 
temperament.  It  was  best  she  should  think  so — best 
she  should  never  know  what  he  had  been  before  their 
hasty  match. 

“  About  a  year  after  his  marriage,  Edward  Lyndly, 
without  having  any  special  complaint,  faded  into  an 
invalid ;  but  so  gently,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
his  wife  noticed  any  change.  When  at  length  she  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  Edward  looked  a  little 
pale,  her  own  health  was  delicate — she  expected  the 
whole  sympathy  and  attention  of  the  household  devoted 
to  herself,  and  was,  I  tliink,  a  little  annoyed  that  any  one 
else  should  be  noticed  at  such  a  time,  so  the  subject 
was  tabooed  for  awhile.  Think  what  agony  she  endured 
whose  keensighted  love  watched  him  slipping  away  from 
life,  and  had  not  the  right  to  show  her  suffering.  The 
birth  of  an  heir  aroused  him  to  something  like  his 
former  self  and  old  energy  for  a  time.  It  was  some¬ 
what  strange  that  /  should  be  deputed  to  carry  the  babe 
to  him — stranger,  perhaps,  that  I  should  use  all  my 
rhetoric  to  persuade  him  that  here  was  a  new  claim — a 
new  incentive  to  live  again,  inasmuch  as  his  little  son 
would  need  all  a  father’s  love.  I  believe  he  really  tried 
to  feel  interested  in  life  again,  for  his  child's  sake.  But 
he  soon  sank  back  iuto  his  gentle,  uncomplaining,  invalid 
ways,  and  at  length  it  became  evident,  even  to  his  wife, 
that  he  would  not  be  wdth  us  much  longer. 

“  When  the  end  drew  near  he  requested  an  interview 
with  me,  and  we  met  for  the  first  time  alone  since  we 
stood  that  day  in  the  flush  of  life  beneath  the  old  elms, 
and  his  impetuous  nature  failed  to  read  mine.  He 
knew  me  now. 

“  I  strove  no  more  to  hide  the  truth,  and  as,  in  the 
agony  of  our  first  and  last  communion  upon  earth,  I 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  brow,  he  was  no  longer  my 
brother — no  longer  her  husband.  Death,  which  was 
separating  him  from  her,  imited  him  to  me.  Thus  you 
see,  my  dear,  the  bitterness  of  death  was  gone,  and 
our  meeting  was  not  all  sorrowful — we  called  it  joy. 
Sitting  hand  in  hand,  we  fell  into  a  solemn,  peaceful 
silence — for  awhile.  Then  we  could  talk  quite  calmly 
of  the  future — his  plans  for  the  education  of  his  son, 
the  management  of  the  property,  and  so  forth.  I  could 
only  make  one  objection ;  he  had  made  me  joint  execu¬ 
trix  with  his  wife  ;  I  saw  that  that  would  never  do.  I 
knew  that  she  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  permit  any 
rival  power,  and  I  used  every  argument  I  could  think 
of  to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  idea.  Then  ho  confided 
to  me  the  cause  of  his  anxiety  about  the  boy.  There 
was  the  taint  of  insanity  in  his  wife’s  family,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  had  been  kept  from  him  before  his 
marriage.  But  I  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that, 
even  under  the  worst  circumstances  which  might  arise, 
my  advice  would  be  more  acceptable  and  less  open  to 
objection  if  it  were  evident  I  was  only  mterested  as  a 
friend.  Then  I  endeavoured  to  divest  his  mind  of  fear 
lest  his  son  had  inherited  disease,  or  that  it  might 
develop  in  his  wife.  I  reminded  him  that  his  little 
son  already  showed  signs  of  having  a  quickness  of  per¬ 


ception  beyond  his  years,  and  that  no  symptoms  had 
yet  developed  themselves  in  Emma.  But  I  did  not  say 
why  I  had  very  little  fear  of  the  disease  showing  itself 
in  her — that  I  thought  her  mind  was  not  of  the  calibre 
likely  to  lose  its  balance.  Whether  rightly  or  not,  I 
have  always  assoeiated  insanity  with  a  different  organi¬ 
sation  from  hers. 

“  AVe  parteil — I  trust  and  believe  both  better  and 
happier  for  the  interview — ^but  you  have  experienced 
that  such  partings  are  not  to  be  written  about.  Soon 
after  his  death  my  dear  mother  also  passed  away,  and 
you  will,  I  know,  exeuse  my  saying  no  more  about 
those  two  losses. 

“  On  my  recovery  from  a  lingering  illness,  which  the 
doctors  termed  a  low  fever,  Emma  Lyndly  begged  mo 
to  continue  to  make  the  Hall  my  home,  and  I  very 
gladly  consented.  .tVll  that  was  happiest  in  my  life 
was  associated  with  his  home,  and  1  should,  besides, 
have  more  opportunity  for  doing  my  best  for  his  little 
son.  The  fortune  I  inherited  from  my  mother  more 
than  sufficed  for  independence,  and  making  a  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  Emma  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  part  of  the  question,  I  looked  forward  to  spending 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  a  place  so  dear  to  me. 

“  Emma  Lyndly  and  I  had  from  the  first  got  on  very 
well  together.  Her  plump,  fresh-looking  beauty  con¬ 
trasted  very  nicely  with  my  plain,  careworn  visage, 
and  I  was  quite  content  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  weak, 
inoffensive  specimen  of  old-maidism,  making  no  attempt 
to  force  a  more  decided  personality  on  her  notice. 

“  I  was  always  inclined  to  be  charitable  and  forbearing 
to  his  wife,  and  besides  I  thought  in  my  wisdom  that 
she  had  hardly  character  enough  to  be  responsible. 
Her  very  weaknesses  seemed  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone — the  principal  one,  vanity,  needing  the 
constant  assurances  of  her  maid  and  her  glass  to  sustain 
it — and  neither  this  weakness  nor  the  harmless  one  of 
being  anxious  to  display  what  she  considered  to  be  a 
peculiar  fitness  for  business  and  management,  was  half 
so  troublesome  to  those  about  her  as  the  pet  crotchet  of 
many  a  stronger  mind. 

“  She  was  busily  occupied  from  morning  till  night, 
and  whether  she  sat  in  solemn  state  in  the  library, 
impressing  what  she  termed  her  views  upon  lawyers, 
spent  hours  in  deep  consultation  with  her  maid  about 
some  new  fashion,  or  in  examining  the  sleek  house¬ 
keeper’s  accounts,  the  results,  she  assured  me,  were 
most  gratifying.  One  result  became  evident  enough—  , 
every  one  who  had  any  business  transactions  with 
Emma  grew  rapidly  rich. 

“  I  pleased  myself  with  the  hope  that  her  life  would  ' 
flow  quietly  on  tlms  to  the  end,  and  that  no  reflecting 
person  would  judge  her  harshly.  At  any  rate,  her 
little  weaknesses  were  not  likely  to  do  much  harm  to 
herself  or  anybody  about  her.  I  was  wrong,  my  dear ; 
a  more  subtle  mind  than  mine  saw  all  that  her  malle-  > 
able  character  might  be  moulded  iuto,  and  craftily  used 
it  to  serve  his  own  evil  purpose.  ! 

“  You  will  believe  how  anxiously,  if  unobtrusively,  I  i 
watched  the  growing  mind  of  Edward  Lyndly’s  son, 
and  how  joyfully  I  welcomed  any  trait  resembling  his 
father.  He  was  truly  a  fine,  noble-spirited  boy,  gene¬ 
rous  even  to  a  fault,  open  and  fearless,  his  handsome 
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Saxon  face  and  frank  bearing  winning  universal  admi¬ 
ration  and  good-will.  But  even  in  his  earliest  years, 
which  promised  so  much,  there  was  an  indefinable 
something  which  jarred  upon  me,  although  none  but 
the  eyes  of  exceeding  love  could  have  seen  anything  to 
be  anxious  about. 

“It  is  even  now  difficult  to  explain  what  seemed 
wanting.  Was  it  that  he  lacked  the  judgment  to  put 
his  talents  to  noble  use  ? — that  he  was  too  impression¬ 
able  and  impulsive — I  had  almost  said  brilliant — for  a 
man?  Some  link  seemed  wanting  to  connect  his  many 
good  qualities  into  a  more  firm  and  manly  whole.  A 
youth  more  free  from  anything  in  the  shape  of  vice 
could  not  exist.  But  all  his  finest  qualities  seemed 
upon  the  point  of  running  into  extravagances. 
Watching  him  a  little  uneasily  with  the  fear  lest  some 
virtue  might  suddenly  separate  altogether  from  the  rest 
and  go  off  at  a  tangent  into  wildest  extreme,  where 
extremes  meet,  I  asked  myself  did  my  fears  exaggerate 
the  danger,  or  was  he,  the  envied  heir  to  the  Lyndly 
possessions,  heir  also  to  a  dread  disease?  But  the 
most  stringent  part  of  Edward  Lyndly’s  carefully- 
prepared  will  provided  that  his  son  should  leave  home 
at  an  early  age,  and  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  old 
college  friend,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  was 
soon  apparent.  Whether  or  not  Dr.  Malim  had  received 
a  hint  of  the  rocks  to  be  avoided  in  Arthur’s  education 
I  do  not  know,  but  his  judicious  training  had  the 
desired  effect.  By  the  time  Arthur  was  twenty  I 
flattered  myself  that  all  bad  symptoms  had  disappeared. 
Without  striving  to  bring  out  any  particular  talent, 
the  good  doctor’s  efforts  had  been  directed  to  strengthen 
the  whole  fabric  of  his  pupil’s  mind,  and  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  success.” 


MATRIMONY  AS  IT  WAS— AS  IT  IS. 
NGLISH  family  life  has  varied  to  a  trifling  extent 
only  during  the  course  of  very  many  generations. 
It  possesses  the  same  distinguishing  characteristics  now 
which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  our  great  English 
satirists  of  the  Georgian  era,  for  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage  is  still  the  prevailing  passion.  No  sane 
man  would  propose  to  quarrel  with  this  state  of  things, 
for  if  we  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  law-making 
Roman  emperors  wo  shall  discover  that  this  very 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  was  made  a  matter  of 
political  importance,  the  details  of  which  imperial  in¬ 
tellects  condescended  to  regulate,  and  concerning  which 
Ulpian,  Fapinian,  Modestinus,  and  the  great  juriscon¬ 
sults  showed  an  intense  anxiety. 

In  the  majority  of  our  temporal  concerns,  however, 
we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that  wo  are  far  behind 
the  Romans,  and  in  nothing  do  we  lag  more  than  in 
our  domestic  life,  our  marriage  customs,  and  in  the 
laws  with  which  we  bind  one  another  when  the  marriage 
bond  is  perfected  in  facie  ecclesise  by  a  regularly 
ordained  priest  of  the  Church.  We  are  not  about  to 
write  a  dry  dissertation  upon  the  marriage  laws  of  this 
country,  although  they  are  framed  under  a  mistaken 
notion  of  the  wants  of  English  men  and  English 
women.  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  put  Roman  married 
life  beside  English  married  life,  and  to  show  that  if  we 


were  as  reasonable  as  those  same  Romans  we  should 
possibly  see  love  and  marriage  more  frequently  allied, 
and  that  probably  the  Divorce  Court  would  speedily 
die  a  natural  death. 

It  can  never  be  a  disagreeable  task,  rather  should  we 
say  it  will  ever  be  an  agreeable  literary  occupation,  to 
trace  love  first  opening  its  dreamy  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
and  as  the  exquisite  emotion  sways  it  bringing  the 
mighty  fact  of  existence  full  upon  its  vision,  to  the 
time  when  it  culminates  in  a  union  indissoluble  except 
by  the  frigid  fingers  of  Death.  Nothing  is  more  grateful 
to  the  human  mind  than  to  regard  the  first  flights — the 
timorous  steps,  the  wavering  impulses,  the  silent  and 
sly  approaches,  the  whisper,  the  first  coy  kiss,  first 
touch  of  hand,  of  lip,  first  interchange  of  unspoken 
thought  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  first  grasp  of 
trembling  fingers,  first  embrace.  Unhappily,  however,, 
the  human  mind  rarely  has  the  chance  of  looking  upon 
these  scenes  except  in  imagination,  as  we  now  do.  It 
has,  as  a  general  rule,  to  look  through  the  eye  of 
novelists  and  poets,  and  the  present  rule  with  novelists 
being  to  grasp  their  reader  and  hold  him,  rather  than 
to  win  him  gently  and  retain  him,  the  process  of 
looking  through  their  eyes  does  not  always  realise  our 
own  ideas.  We  are  thankful  that  we  have  an  imagina¬ 
tion  of  our  own.  Euphugenia  may  be  a  maiden  fair 
as  you  will,  eyes  of  tender  brown,  hair  falling  in  flossy 
tresses  about  a  neck  white  as  the  summer  clouds  of 
heaven,  mouth  budding  like  a  moss-rose,  and  breathing 
perfumes  exquisite.  Through  some  medium  or  other 
fair  Euphugenia  encounters — a  boy.  He  is  rarely  more 
than  a  boy,  but  be  he  antique  as  antiquity  itself,  be 
the  hairs  upon  his  head  white  as  summer  dust,  he  will 
be  a  boy  in  his  first  love.  By  an  influence  the  secret 
of  which  is  only  known  to  the  gods,  he  causes  her 
heart  to  palpitate  and  in  ecstatic  motion  make  him  its 
hero ;  he  draws  from  her  soul  its  brightest  aspirations, 
fullest  hope,  and  fills  her  mind  with  the  sublimest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  days  when  all  shall  cuhninate  in  the 
dear  titles  of  wife  and  mother.  Not  in  the  freedom  of 
the  forest,  nor  in  the  sweet  seclusion  of  solitude  away 
from  the  modern  world,  does  he  pour  forth  his  talc  to 
the  ears  of  the  echoing  air.  Rarely  by  starlight  night 
does  he  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  to  bear  him 
company  in  the  medications  of  his  love.  Modem  love- 
making  is  a  process,  as  much  as  dyeing  or  bleaching  is 
a  process.  It  has  a  commencement,  middle,  and  end. 
The  material  has  to  be  prepared,  and  it  has  to  pass 
through  many  hands.  The  approval  of  mature  eyes 
must  look  through  a  vista  of  years  upon  it,  and  poor 
love  must  share  the  fate  allotted  to  an  ordinary  trans¬ 
action  of  everyday  life.  Indeed,  were  it  possible, 
there  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  in  the  course 
of  time  courtship  would  be  conducted  by  steam  and 
upon  a  single  line  of  rails.  Happily  for  the  diversion 
and  for  the  originality  of  the  human  race,  eccentricities 
will  creep  into  the  very  best  regulated  families,  and 
accordingly  matrimonial  trains  will  run  off  the  line 
occasionally.  But  bones  are  rarely  broken. 

Whether  we  are  to  attribute  tlie  dryness,  the  same¬ 
ness,  and  too  often  the  unhappiness  of  rnoAirn  mar¬ 
riages  to  the  age,  to  the  excessive  and  artificial  civili¬ 
sation  in  which  we  live,  or  whether  these  things  are 
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attributable  to  the  materialism,  the  idea  of  solid  pros¬ 
perity  above  all  other  ideas,  the  lust  for  appearance, 
the  covetousness  of  a  neighbour’s  splendour  which 
exist,  it  is  diflicult  to  say.  Philosophers  of  coming 
times  may  reflect  caustically  upon  the  strange  anoma¬ 
lies  of  our  existence,  and  the  Inpse  of  an  age  may 
discover  that  we  arc  a  generation  living  in  the  midst  of 
transition,  hlarriagc  among  the  Romans  was  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  Decadence  has  gone  on  rapidly  in 
successive  centuries  until  now  royal  marriages,  the 
marriages  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  higher  middle 
classes,  arc  manufactured  and  not  spontaneous 
alliances. 

What  sort  of  affair  was  a  Roman  marriage?  The 
laws  in  those  times  were  in  some  ways  subservient  to 
state  expediency,  and  what  we  should  conceive  to  be 
strict  morality  gave  way  to  the  requirements  of  the 
kingdom.  The  population  of  the  empire  was  a  plea  for 
licensing  a  great  deal  that  by  custom  became  respect¬ 
able,  but  which  was  undoubtedly  against  the  expressed 
ordinances  of  religion.  This  disregard  of  the  spirit  of 
religion  indicates  what  actually  existed,  a  disregard  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  in  civil  contracts.  A 
Roman  woman  became  a  wife  by  appearances.  She 
became  a  wife  by  repute  among  her  neighbours  or  the 
neighbours  of  licr  husband.  Marriage  was  inferred 
when  the  woman  was  taken  into  the  house,  and  when 
she  accepted  the  very  necessary  assistance  of  fire  and 
water  in  her  husband’s  house.  The  proofs  of  marriage 
were  further  enlarged  by  written  documents,  or 
“  tabulm,”  containing  the  stipulations  as  to  the  “dos” 
or  dowry,  but  even  these  were  not  essential.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well,  however,  before  we  go  further  into 
actual  marriages,  that  we  should  touch  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  promises,  and  we  shall  see  how  much  more 
simply  was  the  law  administered,  how  accurately  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  breach  might  be  calculated,  uninfluenced 
by  the  fluctuating  feelings  and  passions  of  a  jury,  with¬ 
out  annoyance  and  without  public  dishonour  to  cither 
of  the  parties. 

Sponsalia,  or  promises  of  marriage,  were  “  used”  by 
the  Romans.  That  word  “  used  ”  is  significant,  because 
it  points  to  a  state  of  circumstances  before  the  binding 
contract  was  made  which  must  have  been  both  con¬ 
venient  and  safe  to  both  parties.  No  action  was  raised 
by  them  to  compel  marriage,  and  either  party  might 
renounce  by  giving  notice.  Earnest-money  was  given, 
usually,  to  the  woman  betrothed,  and  it  was  forfeited 
by  the  party  making  default,  unless  the  case  came 
within  certain  exceptions  made  in  favour  of  the  woman. 
This  system  of  using  promises  might  afford  a  ground¬ 
work  upon  which  to  build  a  little  English  jurisprudence 
calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unseemly  exhibitions 
which  now  too  frequently  give  an  unpleasant  interest 
to  the  assize  reports.  Suppose  every  swain,  who 
imagined  himself  to  be  enamoured  of  Euphugenia, 
were  compelled  to  deposit  earnest-money  according  to 
his  means  and  position.  It  may  be  retorted  that  we 
are  sinking  the  marriage  contract  lower  than  it  is 
already.  We  protest  that  we  are  not.  We  are  simply 
suggesting  modes  of  raising  the  purity  of  the  contract. 
If  this  money  deposit  were  made  it  would  then  be 
optional  with  the  lover  whether  he  would  redeem  both 


his  money  and  his  betrothed,  or  whether  he  would 
sacrifice  his  money  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a 
woman  he  did  not  love.  As  in  Rome,  no  action  could 
then  be  raised  to  enforce  marriage,  and  no  action  could 
be  brought  for  the  lottery-chance  of  a  lumping  verdict 
as  “damages.”  In  every  respect  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  to  marriage,  and  the  interesting  prelimi¬ 
naries,  the  Romans  had  the  advantage  over  us,  and  we 
have  cause  to  blush  for  the  abuse  of  our  freedom. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  proofs  from  which 
marriage  might  be  inferred,  and  when  these  proofs  were 
complete  it  gave  the  wife,  though  no  cohabitation  had 
ever  taken  place,  a  vested  right  to  her  dowry,  or,  if 
money  had  been  left  to  her  on  condition  that  she  married, 
it  became  due.  The  parties  being  joined  together,  by 
consent  of  the  intended  husband  and  wife,  of  the  an¬ 
cestor  in  whose  power  the  future  husband  and  wife 
were,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  the  children  of  the 
marriage  might  some  day  be,  what  are  the  restrictions 
to  a  snapping  asunder  of  this  civil  bond  which  binds 
them  ?  The  husband  might  be  separ.ated  from  his  wife 
if  she  had  been  unfaithful,  if  she  had  poisoned  her 
children,  or  made  false  keys.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
abandoned  her  without  cause,  one-half  his  goods  went 
to  her,  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  ho  was 
devoted  to  the  gods  below.  The  emperors  Theodosius 
and  Valentinian  fixed  the  grounds  of  repudiation.  In 
marriage  by  consent,  the  divorce  was  by  consent  or  by 
repudiation  on  the  part  either  of  husband  or  wife,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  seven  persons  should  witness  the 
divorce.  The  one  who  dissolved  the  marriage  without 
cause  incurred  certain  money  penalties,  ns  did  the 
party  who  by  misconduct  gave  the  other  good  ground 
for  repudiation.  When  we  turn  from  these  settled  and 
just  decrees  to  the  unsettled  and  unjust — frequently 
very  unjust — decrees  which  necessarily  accompany 
the  administration  of  English  matrimonial  law,  we  are 
struck  with  the  vast  distinction.  The  old  Romans 
were  simple  in  their  regulations,  and  their  regulations 
involved  certain  penalties  in  the  breach.  The  modern 
Britons  are  complicated  in  their  regulations,  and  their 
regulations  involve  in  the  breach  unknown  quantities. 

We  assume  that  jurists  ought  to  make  laws  calcu¬ 
lated  to  elevate  the  soul  of  a  people.  If  the  present 
condition  of  the  marriage  contract  remains  unamended, 
if  all  the  tendercst  tics  which  bind  together  the  human 
race  are  to  be  vulgarly  violated,  and  exposed  in  their 
violation  to  the  jeera  of  the  low,  then  degeneracy  will 
come  rapidly  upon  us,  and  any  comparison  between 
modem  England  and  ancient  Rome  will  but  result  in 
humiliation  and  mortification  to  the  former.  But  who 
can  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Charles  and  Euphu¬ 
genia  may  place  themselves  above  all  law  ?  It  is  for 
them  to  cultivate  love  of  the  order  thus  said  to  have 
been  described  by  Pope : — 

“  Love’s  no  irrejfular  desire, 

No  sudden  start  or  raging  pain, 

That  in  a  moment  turns  to  fire, 

And  in  a  moment  cools  again.” 

Many  lovers  make  fools  of  thcmsclveS;  or  rather  we 
should  say  many  people  make  fools  of  themselves  by 
dreaming  that  they  arc  lovers.  To  dream  that  one  is 
a  lover  is  about  the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world, 
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yet  how  many  conceive  irregular  desire,  sudden  start, 
raging  pain,  to  bo  love!  fire  and  heat,  snow  and 
vapour — nothing  more.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  self-imposed  conviction  in  favour  of  being  in 
love  is  calculated  to  bring  about  exactly  the  state  of 
things  against  which  the  Homans  so  carefully  provided. 
Once  let  an  individual  of  either  sex  entertain  the  belief 
that  Charles  or  Euphugenia  has  a  hold  upon  the 
heart — that  certainly  a  recess,  a  niche,  some  little  hole 
or  corner  is  sacred  to  him  or  to  her  therein — and  with 
infinite  regret,  with  excessive  reluctance  will  he  dis¬ 
abuse  himself  of  his  sweet  credulity.  In  matters  of  the 
heart  all  men  and  women  are  but  children, 

“  Pleased  with  a  rattle,  ticldcd  with  a  straw.’' 

They  draw  inspiration  from  books  and  pictures,  dress 
out  their  fancies  in  the  gaudiest  flowers  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  borrow  wings,  fly  over  some  imaginary  I 
Icarian  sea  where  their  beloved  lies  sleeping,  but  sud¬ 
denly  Apollo  touches  their  ear,  the  wings  collapse,  and 
the  cool  waves  of  the  ocean  temper  the  mind  to  reason, 
perforce  they  persuade  themselves  they  are  not  in  love 
after  all — 

“  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.” 

If  we  are  asked  whether  we  would  destroy  such  illu¬ 
sions  in  the  bud  by  making  every  betrothed  accept 
addresses  over  a  deposited  bundle  of  bank-notes,  wc 
should  reply  that  it  was  a  consideration  for  the  civil 
law.  Looking  at  the  question  in  a  purely  domestic 
aspect,  we  are  certainly  in  favour  of  moderating  the 
ardour  of  that  divine  fire  which  all  ends  in  smoke. 
Flirtation  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
so  long  as  flirtation  remains  flirtation,  the  man  amongst 
us  who  is  most  anxious  to  promote  happy  marriages 
would  give  it  his  heartiest  sanction.  Dut  is  a  five 
minutes’  flirtation  in  a  ball-room,  in  the  dim  walks  of  a 
rural  /etc,  in  the  mystic  moonlight  which  lights  up  the 
path  the  boat  is  to  take  along  the  silvery  river  at  the 
termination  of  an  aquatic  excursion,  to  be  considered 
sufficient  warrant  for  a  committal  of  the  most  sacred 
interests  wc  possess  to  everlasting  pawn  ?  These  brief 
flirtations  are  very,  very  pleasant ;  we  do  not  dispute  it. 
But  matrimony  is  very  real  and  very  serious.  Life  is 
not  all  ball-room,  not  all  dim  walks,  not  all  mystic 
moonlight  on  a  silvery  river.  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  modern,  if  not  of  all  writers  upon  art, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  has  given  us  an  idea  of 
what  marriage  should  be,  under  his  title  in  Modern 
Painters  “  Of  Unity,  or  the  Type  of  the  Divine  Com¬ 
prehensiveness.”  “The  unity  of  spirits,”  he  remarks,  “is 
partly  in  their  sympathy,  and  partly  in  their  giving  and 
taking,  and  always  in  their  love ;  and  these  are  their 
delight  and  their  strength,  for  their  strength  is  in 
their  co- working  and  array  fellowship,  and  their  delight 
is  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  alternate  and  per¬ 
petual  good;  their  inseparable  dependency  on  each 
other's  being,  and  their  essential  and  perfect  depending 
on  their  Creator’s.  And  so  the  unity  of  earthly  crea¬ 
tures  is  their  power  and  peace ;  not  like  the  dead  and 
cold  peace  of  undisturbed  stones  and  solitary  moun¬ 
tains,  but  the  living  peace  of  trust  and  the  living 
power  of  support,  of  hands  that  hold  each  other  and 
are  still.”  These  being  great  truths,  it  is  surely  fit 


that  knots  should  not  be  lightly  tied,  that  when  tied 
they  should  not  be  lightly  snapped,  but  that  if  they 
must  be  snapped,  that  the  process  should  be  performed 
where  it  may  set  no  ill  example  to  the  world  of  young 
hearts  rising  every  day  around. 

“  It  there’s  no  hope  with  kind  thousth  fainter  ray 
To  gild  the  evening  of  our  future  day ; 

If  every  page  of  life’s  long  volume  tell 
The  same  dull  story,” 

then  these  same  young  hearts  might  well  be  reluctant 
to  court  the  fluctuating  gales  of  Love,  and  England 
may  regret  the  ill  construction  of  her  matrimonial  laws, 
whilst  to  juries  is  still  deputed  the  unthankful  task  of 
separating  husband  and  wife,  and  estimating  the 
amount  of  cash  which  will  compensate  for  a  broken 
heart. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  paper  will  welcome  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  various  processes  which  it  undergoes 
in  its  conversion  from  dirty  rag  to  snowy  paper. 

Wc  must  first  introduce  them  to  the  rag-house, 
which  is  fitted  up  with  lattices,  each  having  a  knife 
fixed  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  rags 
to  the  required  size,  and  for  removing  any  dirt,  buttons, 
or  other  hard  matter  that  may  adhere  to  them. 

When  cut  and  sorted  the  rags  are  placed  in  boxes 
ready  for  weighing.  This  work  is  generally  done  by 
women  and  girls,  who  earn,  when  used  to  the  work, 
good  wages.  After  the  rags  arc  weighed  off  they  arc 
removed  to  the  duster,  which  is  a  large  wire  cage,  in¬ 
closed  in  a  wooden  case ;  the  doors  are  then  closed,  and 
the  machine  is  set  revolving  by  means  of  a  clutch  con¬ 
nected  with  the  driving  power ;  this  revolution  removes 
any  loose  dirt  that  may  still  remain  after  the  cutting. 
The  cage  is  then  emptied,  and  the  proper  quantities 
put  into  the  boilers ;  in  most  instances  a  solution  of 
lime  and  alkali  or  lime  only  is  added,  which  is  the 
means  of  drawing  out  the  colour  from  the  rags  and 
preparing  them  for  the  next  stage,  which  is  the 
breaking-up  process. 

This  is  a  more  interesting  one.  The  rags,  being  put 
into  what  is  termed  a  rag-engine,  undergo  the  washing 
process.  This  engine  is  similar  to  an  oval  tank,  and  is 
constantly  supplied  with  clean  water,  the  dirty  water 
making  its  escape  by  means  of  a  wire  drum,  which 
revolves  as  the  rags  turn  round. 

AVhen  they  arc  washed  comparatively  clean,  the  roll 
is  gradually  lowered  upon  a  plate.  Wc  must  here 
explain  that  the  roll  has  bars  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  set  out  at  equal  distances  all  round,  and  which 
work  into  the  sweep  of  the  plate,  grinding  the  rag 
into  a  long,  fibrous  pulp,  called  half  stuff.  When  this  is 
dene  a  valve  is  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  engine, 
and  the  stuff  falls  into  tanks  to  drain ;  it  is  then  taken 
up  again,  and  undergoes  the  bleaching  process,  which 
is  performed  by  putting  the  hnl/stuff  into  an  engine, 
similar  to  the  rag-engine  in  shape,  but  without  the 
wire  drum  or  bars  to  the  roll.  A  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  is  then  added,  which  mixes  with  the  half  stuff, 
and  gradually  the  rags  become  white ;  they  arc  then 
emptied  into  cisterns  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
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allowed  to  steep  in  the  bleaching  liquid  until  required 
for  use. 

Esparto  or  Spanish  grass,  and  straw,  are  largely  used 
by  paper-makers,  the  former  in  particular.  Although 
the  processes  arc  similar,  greater  care  is  required 
during  the  earlier  stages  where  these  are  used;  all 
knots  ana  roots  must  be  carefully  taken  out,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  destroy  them,  and  it  allowed  to  pass  they 
would  seriously  damage  the  quality  of  the  stuff.  The 
same  stuff  w’ill  not  do  for  a  thick  as  well  as  thin  paper. 
The  bleacher  therefore  has  his  instructions  given  him 
how  to  prepare  his  load  for  the  beater. 

For  instance,  rags  known  as  seconds,  thirds,  colours, 
rope,  bagging,  &c.,  require  the  proper  proportions 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper  they  are  to 
produce.  Esparto  by  itself  will  make  a  very  good 
paper,  handling  almost  as  full  and  firm  as  that  made 
from  rag,  without  the  harsh  and  brittle  feeling  which 
is  produced  by  straw. 

When  the  proper  proportions  are  filled  into  the 
engine  known  as  the  beater,  the  drum  is  lowered,  and 
the  stuff  gradually  washed  until  the  bleaching  liquid  is 
dispelled,  after  which  the  drum  is  lifted  up  by  means  of 
gear  tackle  and  the  beating  commences.  Nothing  now 
remains  to  be  done  during  this  stage  but  the  addition 
of  colouring  matter  and  thickening.  Cochineal  and 
ultramarine  blue  are  introduced  according  to  the  tint 
required  to  make  white  or  toned  paper,  the  natural 
colour  of  the  bleached  rag  having  a  slight  yellow  cast. 
Alum  also  is  added  to  set  the  colour. 

The  shavings  from  the  machine  and  damaged  sheets 
being  boiled  are  added  by  way  of  thickening.  The 
whole  is  kept  revolving  for  some  hours,  and  when  fine 
enough  is  emptied  into  large  tanks,  called  vats,  at  the 
bead  of  the  machine,  which  forms  the  supply  for  the 
future  stage. 

Great  care  is  required  in  emptying  the  pulp  the 
right  length  according  to  the  thickness  of  paper  about 
to  be  made.  The  engineer  decides  when  the  pulp  is 
fit  to  be  used  on  the  machine  by  putting  a  small 
quantity  into  two  handbowls  and  filling  the  same  up 
with  water,  passing  to  and  fro  until  well  mixed,  then, 
by  pouring  slowly,  the  fibre  is  seen,  and  practice 
decides  whether  or  not  the  stuff  is  ready  for  machine 
working. 

The  machine  loom  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  manufacture,  for  at  one  end  of  it  you  find  the 
paper  looking  like  so  much  starch,  and  at  the  further 
end  are  sheets  ready  for  printing. 

The  pulp,  upon  leaving  the  vats,  passes  into  the 
regulator,  forming  a  small  reservoir,  and  so  on  through 
small  chambers  regulating  the  supply  according  to 
the  demand,  by  means  of  double  cranks  which  work 
alternately;  the  pulp  then  mixes  with  water  and  is 
carried  along  a  trough,  being  raised  in  scoops  known 
as  “lifters”  to  the  head  of  the  machine.  The  paper 
here  looks  like  thin  starch  and  water,  as  it  passes  into  a 
strainer  called  a  knotter,  which  is  kept  in  motion,  and 
lets  the  fine  stuff  pass  through,  but  retains  any  dirt  or 
rolled  stuff.  An  endless  band  wire  then  receives  it. 
A  perpetual  motion  is  given  to  the  whole  of  the  wire 
by  an  “eccentric,”  which  is  the  means  of  working 
the  pulp  together.  Air-boxes  are  placed  under  the 


wire,  which  suck  a  certain  quantity  of  water  out 
according  to  the  working  of  the  pulp.  The  dandy  is 
then  placed  on  just  behind  another  air-box.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  dandies,  both  made  of  wire,  the  one 
with  lines  called  laid,  and  the  other  without,  called 
wove,  upon  which  any  lettering  or  ornaments  can  be 
fixed,  and  the  impression  come  out  on  the  paper; 
when  stamped  the  paper  passes  under  a  heavy  roll, 
known  as  the  couch  roll — which  is  kept  wet  to  prevent 
the  paper  from  adhering  to  it — on  to  the  first  or  wet 
felt,  passing  between  two  heavy  rolls  with  the  felt,  on  to 
the  second  felt ;  again  going  tnrough  the  same  process, 
the  paper  may,  with  care,  be  handled  at  this  stage  as 
it  passes  on  to  the  cylinders,  which  are  heated  gradu¬ 
ally,  until  the  paper  becomes  quite  dry ;  in  some  cases 
it  is  again  wetted  or  passed  through  animal  size,  but 
this  depends  upon  the  material  it  is  made  with. 
Where  Esparto  is  used  largely,  animal  size  is  not 
required,  as  the  grass  retains  sufficient  glutinous 
substance. 

After  leaving  the  cylinders  the  paper  goes  through 
the  glazing  rolls,  putting  a  good  surface  on  before 
entering  the  cutter.  This  maebine  is  set  to  cut  each 
sheet  off  the  size  required,  side  knives  clipping  the 
rough  edge  off,  thus  leaving  all  smooth  edges  to  the 
sheet.  The  paper  is  then  removed  in  bundles  into  the 
finishing  house,  where  it  is  counted  into  quires  and 
reams,  and  tied  up  ready  for  the  market 


Paris,  August.  . 

HE  great  event  and  cxeitement  of  this  month  is  the 
voyage  to  the  East  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Empress  Eugenie  and  the  young  Prince.  When  these 
lines  meet  the  reader’s  eye  the  Imperial  party  will  have  ■ 
started,  as  the  day  is  fixed  for  the  29th  of  this  month 
of  August.  Her  Majesty  embarks  upon  the  Imperial 
yacht  L’Aigle,  under  command  of  Captain  de  Sur- 
ville,  en  route  for  Corsica.  The  steamboat  Lc  Jura 
will  convey  Her  Majesty’s  luggage,  carriage,  and 
horses. 

The  Empress  intends  visiting  Ajaccio  and  Bastia, 
the  two  chief  towns  of  the  island.  Ajaccio  is  reputed 
one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  Europe ;  its  bay  is  rival 
to  that  of  Naples. 

The  persons  of  whom  the  Imperial  suite  consists 
are  the  Prince  Joachim,  Duke  d’lluescar,  51.  Bourrie, 

51.  de  Sauley,  51esdamcB  de  la  Poiise  and  de  Sauley, 
Mesdemoiselles  de  Lcmiina,  Stuart,  et  hlarion,  the 
Comit  de  Cosse-Brissac,  Djemil  Pasha,  Baron  Larrey, 
and  Captains  Clary  and  de  Kcifi.  ‘ 

For  some  time  past  the  Imperial  household  has  been 
in  great  excitement  about  the  preparations  for  the 
voyage.  The  doctors  consulted  as  to  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  with  regard  to  health  have  prescribed  in 
the  most  imperative  manner  the  constant  use  of  flannel 
against  the  skin,  and  those  ladies  appointed  to  accom¬ 
pany  Her  Majesty  have  been  practising  this  means  of 
insuring  freedom  from  colds  and  rheumatism  with 
praiseworthy  conscientiousness.  As  to  the  costumes  , 
thought  to  be  required  for  the  whole  voyage,  we  [ 
are  assured  by  a  competent  authority  that  they  vary  I 
in  number  from  sixty  to  seventy  for  each  lady.  The  I 
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steamboat  has  need  to  bo  large  indeed  which  is  to 
convey  the  luggage  of  the  Imperial  party. 

The  Sultan  seems  determined  to  outrival  the  world- 
famed  courtesy  of  the  French.  He  has  entrusted  one 
of  the  best  upholsterer’s  establishments  in  Paris  to 
send  over  to  Constantinople  a  set  of  furniture,  carpets, 
and  hangings,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie’s  apartments  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilcries. 
His  Turkish  Majesty  means  to  have  the  suite  of  rooms 
which  the  Empress  is  to  occupy  during  her  stay  at 
Constantinople  fitted  up  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
her  apartments  in  Paris.  I'his  is  certainly  a  delicate 
way  of  saying  to  his  Imperial  guest,  “  Vous  etes  chez 
vous,”  and  no  doubt  Eugenie  will  appreciate  the  inten¬ 
tion  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  own  in  such  circumstances  I 
should  have  preferred  saloons  and  chambers  furnished 
entirely  a  VOrkutak,  giving  an  insight  into  the  curious 
habits  of  every-day  life  in  the  East.  But  this,  of 
course,  Her  Majesty  will  have  opportunities  of  doing, 
and  to  her  no  doubt  the  doors  of  the  harem  will  be 
unclosed. 

The  voyage  d'Orient  is  so  much  a  la  mode  that  very 
numerous  arc  the  high-born  and  wealthy  travellers 
who  follow  in  the  wake  of  Her  Majesty’s  yacht,  either 
by  private  conveyances  or  by  the  steamers,  of  which  a 
regular  service  has  been  organised  from  and  to  Eg3rpt. 
Incredible  privileges  are  tendered  to  those  whose 
limited  fortune  obliges  to  study  economy,  and  for 
whom  a  voyage  to  the  East,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  a  most  unrealisable  dream.  Now  a  visit  to 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Palestine,  with  a  tour  through 
Italy  into  the  bargain,  with  return  tickets  available  for 
six  weeks,  will  cost  them  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  francs — not  quite  fifty  pounds  English 
money. 

Of  the  file  of  the  15th  I  shall  say  nothing ;  there  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  which  Parisians  are  more  indifferent ; 
and  while  provincials  and  foreigners  flock  to  the 
capital  to  sec  the  illuminations  and  rejoicings,  its 
citizens  take  the  occasion  of  the  holiday  to  inhale  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  out  of  town.  Very  crowded  are 
the  Paris  stations  on  the  eve  of  the  Jtte;  to  see  the 
double  current  of  travellers,  one  would  imagine  the 
city  w'as  emptying  itself  to  make  way  for  a  new 
population. 

It  is  not,  in  fact,  at  all  the  thing  for  a  Parisian  to 
be  in  Paris  in  August ;  it  is  a  time  of  general  holiday, 
and  slaves  indeed  must  those  be  whose  whole  summer 
ends  without  an  absence  from  town. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  herself,  who  is  so  fond  of  Paris, 
has  now  left  it,  and  is  staying  at  Trouville ;  she  occu¬ 
pies,  with  her  suite,  the  whole  hotel  of  the  lioches 
Noircs. 

The  races  at  Caen  have  been  remarkably  brilliant 
this  year.  An  Englishman  who  seems  to  prefer  France 
to  his  own  country,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  contributed 
much  to  the  animation  of  the  pretty  Norman  town. 
His  grace  came  in  a  splendid  yacht,  remained  on  board, 
and  there  feasted  night  and  day  with  his  friends.  The 
comfort  and  elegance  of  the  duke’s  yacht  was  a  subject 
of  wonder  to  the  French  invited  on  board,  and  the 
good-humour  and  affable  manners  of  the  English 
nobleman  have  won  him  aU  the  sympathies  of  both 


the  residents  and  visitors  of  Caen  who  enjoy  the  fetes 
he  is  continually  giving  on  the  river. 

As  for  those  whom  business  keeps  in  Paris,  or  whose 
short  holiday  is  already  over,  they  have  no  resource 
but  the  Seine  for  amusement  and  recreation.  The 
Parisian  rarely  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  yacht,  but  he  is 
a  canotier  by  nature  and  taste;  from  Bougival  to- 
Argenteuil  the  Seine  is  covered  with  pretty  canots  and 
pleasure  steamboats,  while  at  Asnieres  there  ar 
regattas  upon  every  holiday.  For  most  members  of 
the  hourgeoise  population  the  holiday  comes  but  once 
a  week.  On  that  blissful  day  the  Parisian  enjoys  a 
trip  to  Chaton  or  Lc  Pecq,  St.  Germain,  or  some  other 
of  the  pretty  environs  of  Paris.  If  he  can  take  a 
stroll  on  the  river,  and  there  eat  a  friture  at  the  very 
primitive  restaurant  of  the  boathouse,  his  happiness  is 
complete. 

The  river  baths  arc  also  a  great  pleasure  to  the 
Parisian  during  the  summer  season.  There  are  nume¬ 
rous  pretty  and  well-kept  bathing-houses  on  the  Seine. 
We  should  say  boats  rather  than  houses,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  covered  boat,  with 
tents  outside  to  shelter  the  bathers  who  dive  in  the 
river  itself.  These  tents  are  very  elegantly  got  up, 
and  adorned  wdth  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  give 
the  name  Bains  dcs  Fkurs  to  one  of  the  favourite 
resorts  of  lady-bathers.  Here  ladies  often  spend  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  meeting  with  friends,  and 
sometimes  partaking  of  breakfast  or  luncheon  in  the 
saloon  adjoining  the  bathing-tents. 

As  for  gentlemen,  whether  from  taste  or  necessity, 
they  generally  bathe  of  an  evening,  ilany  of  them  seek 
purer  and  less  crowded  waters  than  those  which  flow 
through  the  town,  and  take  the  six  o'clock  train  to 
Asnieres,  Chaton,  or  some  other  of  the  nearest  stations 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Some  of  them  even  go  on 
as  far  as  Argenteuil,  a  most  picturesquely-situated 
town,  near  which  the  river  is  full  and  clear. 

It  seems  natural  that  poets  should  die  in  autumn, 
with  the  falling  leaf  and  expiring  flower,  but  one  of 
our  best  modern  poets  has  just  died  in  the  full  bloom 
of  summer,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Louis  Bouilhetwas  in  his  47th  year.  He  was  a  poet 
in  whose  works  the  most  refined  sentiment  was  blended 
with  passionate  energy.  Some  of  his  fugitive  pieces 
are  worthy  of  Musset.  As  a  dramatic  author  his 
success  was  great  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  his 
Conjuration  (TAmhoise  will  long  remain  in  the  repertoire 
of  La  Comedie  Franqaise.  As  a  man,  he  leaves  the 
example  of  a  pure  life,  wholly  devoted  to  literary 
labours. 

A  PERSIAN  SERENADE. 

In  the  mosque  of  true  love. 

See  me  kneel  at  the  shrine; 

Hear  my  heart  call  above 
For  an  answer  from  thine. 

With  delight,  or  with  scorn 
Dost  thou  hark  while  I  sing? 

Throw  a  rose  or  a  thorn, — 

Life  or  death  it  will  bring! 

MlinSA  SCHAFFT. 
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(For  tcorking  our  Crochet, 
Tatting,  Knitting,  Netting, 
and  Kmbroideri/  1‘attems, 
we  beg  to  recommend  to 
Subscribers  the  Cottons  oj 
Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and 
Co.,  of  Derby  ^ 

430. — Pattern  fop. 

Darning  on  Net. 

This  pattern  is  suit¬ 
able  for  darning  net 
curtains,  couvrettes, 
&c.  The  pattern  is 
worked  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  the  patterns  of 
one  row  being  always 


437. — Pincushion. 


436. — Pattern  for  Darning  on  Net. 


placed  between  two  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  preceding 
row.  Round  the  edge 
they  can  be  worked  close 
to  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  border.  They  are 
darned  with  finer  or  coarser 
glazed  cotton,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  net. 


satin,  the  other  with  the 
cushion.  The  edge  of  the 
covering  is  turned  back  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  sewn 
on  the  cardboard.  Then 
sew  on  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Vandykes,  and  work 
back-stitches  with  maize 
silk  to  hide  the  seam. 


437. — Pincushion. 

Our  pattern  consists  of 
an  oval  cushion,  inches 
long,  4  inches  wide,  co¬ 
vered  with  black  satin, 
and  ornamented  all  round 
with  button-hole  stitches 
of  graduated  size.  These 
stitches  form  Vandykes, 
and  are  worked  with 
maize-coloured  purse-silk. 
The  cushion  is,  moreover, 
ornamented  all  round  with 
black  satin  Vandykes,  em¬ 
broidered  in  point  russe 
with  yellow  silk,  sewn  on 
in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Vandykes  overlap  each 
other  half-way.  Cut  an 
oval  piece  of  cardboard 
the  size  of  the  cushion, 
and  cover  one  side  with 


438. — Tatted  Purse. 

This  purse  is  worked  in 
quite  a  new  style.  It  is 
tatted  with  brown  purse- 
silk  taken  double,  lined 
with  brown  glace  silk,  and 
ornamented  at  both  ends 
with  a  tatted  border.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  steel  rings 
seen  in  our  pattern,  card¬ 
board  circles  may  be  used, 
previously  covered  with 
brown  purse-silk.  Begin 
the  purse  by  knotting  to¬ 
gether  the  ends  of  a  double 
silk  thread,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  circle  G  inches  wide, 
which  forms  the  founda¬ 
tion  chain.  Then  begin 
to  work,  always  with  the 
silk  taken  double.  1st 
round:  15  times  alternately 


438.— Tatted  Purse. 


439. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Pattern  for  Slippers, 
Cushions,  Bags,  &c. 

■  Violet  B  Black.  □  Dark  brown.  S  2ad  ahade.  Q  3rd  shade.  □  Fawn. 


—Berlin  Wool  Work  Pattern  for 
Slippers,  Cushions,  Bags,  &c. 

■  Black.  □  Red.  □  Maize  silk. 
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441. — V.^XDYKE  Trimming  in  Berlin  ■<'.0^ 
Wool  and  Beads. 

■  Black  wool  ES  Qreen  fllotelle.  8  Qol4  beada  □  Alabaster  beada 


2  Josephine  knots  of  5  plain  stitches,  and  divided  by  a  purse  like  the  first.  The  knots  of  the  last  round  are 
very  ^ght  interval,  fastened  on  to  the  foundation  joined  together  by  inserting  the  needle  through  the 
circle :  there  must  be  an  interval  of  two-fifths  of  an  double  purse  between  2  knots  with  1  button-hole  stitch 
inch  between  the  places  where  the  stitches  are  fastened,  of  brown  silk.  'Hus  thread  is  covered  with  close 
2nd  round ;  Always  alternately  2  Josephine  knots,  di-  button-hole  stitches.  A  similar  row  finishes  off  the 
rided  by  a  short  interval,  and  fasten  them  between  purse  at  the  other  end.  When  the  purse  is  lined  with 
2  Josephine  knots  of  brown  glace  silk, 

the  preceding  round :  work  the  border 

the  work  must  be  which  ornaments  it 

held  in  such  a  manner  ^  ^ 

that  the  curved  edge  the  following  man- 

of  the  Josephine  knots  ner,  with  silk  taken 

must  be  turned  down-  single  only: — Work 

wards.  'These  *  1  long  oval,  con- 

rounds  arc  repeated  sisting  of  7  double, 

8  times  more,  always  1  purl,  4  double, 

continuing  to  work  1  purl,  8  double, 

on  in  rounds,  so  that  1  purl,  8  double, 

18  rounds  are  ob-  1  purl,  4  double, 

tained,  which  form  1  purl,  7  double, 

one  -  third  of  the  'Turn  the  oval  down- 

purse.  After  the  18th  wards,  and  work  close 

round,  work  the  to  the  former  a  2nd 

middle  part  of  the  consisting  of  3 

purse  the  same  alternately  3 

18  rows,  double,  purl,  3 

backwards  and  for-  double;  then  an  oval 

wards,  so  that  the  ' like  the  last.  Instead 

slit  is  formed;  then  '  of  working  the  1st 

again  in  rounds  the  purl,  fasten  it  on 

last  third  of  the  ^  j 

442. — Sofa  Cushion  in  Tatting  and  Netting. 


of  the  preceding  oval.  'Turn  both 
the  last  ovals  downward,  and  repeat  0 
times  more  from  *,  fastening  the  ovals  on 
to  one  another  from  illustration.  Lastly, 
work  1  large  oval,  and  the  border  is  com- 

Eleted  on  one  side  of  the  purse.  The 
order  is  fastened  on  to  the  purse  with 
button-hole  stitches,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 

439  and  440. 

Berlin  'Wool  "Work  Pattf.rn.s  for 
Slii’peks,  Cushions,  B.\gs,  &c. 

Tliese  patterns  are  worked  with  Berlin 
wool  and  filoselle  in  cross-stitch  on 
canvas.  The  colours  are  given  in  our 
explan.ation  of  signs.  In  working  No. 
440,  after  having  completed  the  em¬ 
broidery,  ornament  it  with  point  russe 
stitches  of  yellow  silk. 


RNED  Patti 
Cushion. 


444. — ^Detail  of  Cdsehon. 


r 
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441. — Vandyke  Trimming  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

This  pattern  is  worked  with  beads,  wool,  and  filoselle 
on  canvas.  The  pattern  is  edged  round  the  Vandykes 
with  a  fringe  of  beads,  and  lined  with  glazed  calico. 
It  is  suitable  for  ornamenting  a  mantelpiece,  basket, 
bracket,  whatnot,  &c. 

442  to  444.— Sofa  Cushion  in  Tatting  and  Netting. 

This  cushion  is  of  an  oval  shape,  16  inches  long, 
13  inches  wide.  It  is  made  of  brown  holland,  and  filled 
with  horsehair.  It  is  covered  first  with  grey  cashmere, 
and  then  with  strips  of  netting  and  tatting  worked 
with  red  wool,  and  sewn  together  as  seen  in  illustration. 
No.  444  shows  2  such  strips  joined  together,  full  size. 
The  netted  strips  are  worked  in  straight  netting  over  a 
coarse  knitting-needle:  each  strip  is  10  holes  wide. 
The  tatted  strips  are  worked  with  1  shuttle  in  the 
following  manner: — •  Work  first  1  circle  of  2  double, 
then  9  times  alternately  1  purl  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long,  2  double.  Close  to  this  circle  work  8  double, 
twice  alternately  1  purl  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
2  double;  then  again  1  purl  and  8  double;  these 
stitches  are  joined  into  a  circle,  leaving,  however,  an 
interval  of  two-fifths  of  an  inch  between  the  first  and 
last  stitch:  fasten  it  on  to  the  5th  purl  of  the 
preceding  circle,  and  repeat  from  •  till  the  strip  is 
sufficiently  long.  Then  work  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strip  a  row  of  scallops,  drawn  together  so  as  to  leave 
also  an  interval  of  two-fifths  of  an  inch  between  the  first 
and  last  stitch  of  each.  After  each  of  these  scallops 
fasten  them  on  to  the  same  purl  on  to  which  the 
opposite  scallops  of  the  other  side  were  fastened.  The 
circles  of  the  middle  row  most  lie  on  the  scallops,  as 
can  be  seen  in  illustration.  These  strips  are  then  joined 
on  to  the  netted  strips  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
purl  edge  is  fastened  on  the  netted  strips  (see  No.  444), 
always  alternating  a  tatted  and  a  netted  strip.  The 
edge  of  the  covering  is  formed  by  a  tatted  strip ;  knot 
in  each  purl  fringe  of  red  wool,  as  can  be  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration.  The  cushion  can  also  be  covered  with  netting 
darned  with  red  wool  from  No.  443.  The  cushion  is 
lined  with  red  silk,  and  fitted  up  with  a  red  silk  strip, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  hung  over  a  chair. 


HANDEL’S  SERENATA  OF  “ACIS  AND 
GALATEA”  AT  THE  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

JUST  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  illustrious  German 
composer — of  whom  an  eminent  writer,  Aaron  Hill, 
said,  “  The  Spirit  of  God,  which  directly  inspired  the 
songs  of  David,  and  has  since  been  concealed,  has 
reappeared  in  the  soul  of  Handel” — composed,  in  1721, 
this  elegant  and  beautiful  poem-in-music  at  the  mag¬ 
nificent  mansion  of  “Cannons,”  the  ancestral  seat 
of  the  English  Maecenas,  the  wealthy  and  bountiful 
Duke  of  ChandoB. 

Besides  the  liberality  and  patronage  of  genius  for 
which  this  nobleman  was  so  eminently  distinguished, 
there  is  an  incident  in  his  domestic  life  which  may 
interest  our  fair  readers,  and  which  shows  that  he  had 
also  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  the  gentler 
sex,  having  taken  upon  himself  Hymen’s  rosy  chains 


no  less  than  three  times.  The  story  of  his  third  mar¬ 
riage  is  a  romance  in  reality. 

One  day,  when  the  generous  and  kind-hearted  duke 
was  absent  from  his  home  on  a  journey,  he  saw  at  the 
door  of  a  rustic  inn,  where  they  stopped  to  change 
horses,  a  groom  or  stable-helper  brutally  beating  a 
young  servant-girl  with  a  horsewhip. 

Touched  with  pity  for  this  helpless  victim  of  bar¬ 
barity,  the  duke  went  to  interpose,  when  he  was  told 
that  interference  was  useless,  as  the  groom  and  the  girl 
were  man  and  wife.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  at 
that  time  in  this  country,  that  husbands  were  permitted 
to  beat  their  better-halves  to  any  extent  that  stopped 
short  of  death.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  changed  all 
that !  However,  the  groom,  thinking  he  saw  a  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  his  bargain,  accosted  the  duke  with 
the  offer  that  he  might  rescue  his  wife  at  once  and  for 
ever  by  buying  her  if  he  thought  proper,  a  proposal 
which  the  duke  accepted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Such  sales  were  not  then  regarded  in  the  monstrous 
and  unnatural  light  in  which  we  should  now  consider 
them.  But  when  the  bargain  was  struck  the  duke  was 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  his  new  acquisition.  He  was 
not  then  a  widower,  his  second  duchess  being  still  in 
existence,  so  he  sent  the  poor  girl  to  school,  and  had 
her  educated,  and  ultimately  raised  her  to  the  elevated 
position  of  third  Duchess  of  Chandos,  a  station  in 
which,  it  is  said,  she  comported  herself  with  perfect 
dignity.  As  if  to  remove  all  obstacles  and  scruples  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  her  union  with  her  noble  husband, 
her  former  tyrant  had  previously  drunk  himself  to 
death  with  the  purchase-money  that  had  been  paid 
for  her. 

It  was  at  this  nobleman’s  princely  mansion  that 
Aeu  and  Galatea  first  saw  the  light,  in  1721,  its  com¬ 
poser  being  a  guest  there,  as  was  also  the  writer  of  the 
poem,  the  simple-hearted,  gentle -mannered  poet  Gay, 
who  was  aided  in  his  work  by  other  literati  who  alw 
frequented  there.  The  words  of  the  beautiful  trio, 
beginning  “  The  fiocks  shall  leave  the  mountains,”  are 
by  no  leas  a  writer  than  Pope,  and  the  really  charming 
lines,  full  of  poetic  grace  and  delicacy,  “  Would  you 
gain  the  tender  creature?”  are  by  the  poet  Hughes, 
contributions  being  also  levied  on  a  work  of  Dryden’s. 

Its  first  regular  public  performance  took  place  in 
1732,  and  it  is  curious  to  read  the  announcements,  and 
compare  them  with  those  that  have  so  recently  appeared 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1869 — the  similarity  is  striking. 
Here  is  the  opening  paragraph,  or  what  Mr.  Puff,  in 
the  Critic,  calls  “  the  puff  preliminary,”  from  the  Dailf 
Post  of  the  2nd  of  May,  1732 : — 

“  We  hear  that  the  proprietors  of  the  English  Opera 
will  very  shortly  perform  a  celebrated  pastoral  opera, 
called  Acis  and  Galatea,  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  with 
all  the  grand  choruses  and  other  decorations,  as  it  was 
performed  before  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  at 
Cannons.  It  is  now  in  rehearsal  ”  Four  days  after  this 
was  followed  by  the  regular  official  announcement: — 

“  At  the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  'Phursday 
next,  the  11th  of  May,  will  be  performed,  in  English,  a 
pastoral  opera,  called  Acis  and  Galatea,  with  all  the 
choruses,  scenes,  machines,  and  other  decorations  as 
performed  before  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  at 
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Cannons,  being  the  first  time  it  ever  was  performed  in 
a  theatrical  way.  The  part  of  Acis  by  Mr.  Moutier, 
being  the  first  time  of  his  appearing  in  cliaracter  on 
any  stage;  Galatea,  Miss  Arne.”  This  lady  was  a 
relative  of  the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Arne,  and  it 
was  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  a  cabinet-maker 
and  upholsterer  in  King-street,  Covent-garden,  that 
this  enterprise  at  the  English  Opera  House  was  con¬ 
ducted.  The  performance  was  postponed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it  “being  impossible  to  get  ready  the 
decorations,  scenes,  and  machines  before  that  <'.me,” 
till  the  17th  of  hlay,  when  it  took  place,  though  ap¬ 
parently  Avithout  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  its 
composer,  and,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem  to  our 
stricter  notions  of  the  law  of  copyright,  close  beside  his 
own  theatre,  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket, 
which  he  then  conducted.  Handel,  however,  took  up 
the  gauntlet  of  rivalry  which  had  been  thrown  down  to 
him,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  June  following  issued  an 
announcement  in  the  Daily  Journal,  to  the  effect  that, 
“  In  the  King’s  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  10th  of  June,  will  be  performed  a  screnata, 
called  Acis  and  Galatea,  formerly  composed  by  Mr. 
Handel,  and  now  revised  by  him,  with  several  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  to  be  performed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
best  voices  and  instruments.  There  will  be  no  action 
on  the  stage,  but  the  scene  will  represent,  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  manner,  a  rural  prospect,  with  rocks,  groves, 
fountains,  and  grottoes,  amongst  which  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  a  chorus  of  nymphs  and  shepherds ;  the  habits, 
and  every  other  decoration,  suited  to  the  subject.” 

The  several  additions  are  of  a  nature  to  surprise  us, 
and  would  probably  provoke  criticism  if  attempted  at 
the  present  time  by  a  manager,  though  then  introduced 
by  the  composer  of  the  piece,  prompted  doubtless  by 
the  desire  to  increase  the  attraction  to  his  own  theatre. 
What  Handel  added  to  the  original  score  were  several 
Italian  airs  and  one  chorus  in  Italian,  and  as  the 
leading  parts  of  Galatea,  Acis,  and  the  giant  Poly¬ 
phemus  were  undertaken  by  Italian  artistes.  Signors 
Strada  and  Signori  Senesino  and  Montagnana,  the 
result  was  the  performance  of  the  pastoral  in  an  olla 
podrida  of  Italian  and  English,  which  must  have  had 
rather  a  droll  effect.  This  masterpiece  of  grace  and 
freshness  in  musical  composition  does  not  seem  to  have 
hit  the  English  taste  on  its  first  production,  since  it 
was  only  performed  four  times  in  that,  and  the  same 
number  in  the  following,  season. 

We  must  pass  over  succeeding  revivals,  with  the 
exception  of  one  that  took  place  in  1739,  when  Handel 
returned  to  the  simplicity  of  his  English  version,  and 
which  is  further  remarkable  as  being  the  occasion  when 
he  added  to  the  original  woric  the  d^cions  chorus, 
“Happy,  happy,  happy  we,”  and  the  later  one  of  a 
century  after,  when  the  eminent  tragedian  and  aecoin- 
plished  scholar,  William  Chartoa  Macready,  placed  it 
with  all  the  luxury  of  seenio  and  stage  embellishment 
upon  the  Drury  Lane  stage.  To  come  to  the  last  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  beautiful  pastoral  opera  by  Mr.  George 
Vining,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the 
Princess’s,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1809,  and  which, 
produced  on  the  model  of  that  of  1842,  may  be  justly 
desciibed  as  a  perfect  combination  of  the  most  exquisite 


music,  admirably  illustrated  by  the  perfection  and 
classic  correctness  of  the  scenic  and  stage  accessories. 

Tlie  scenes,  which  are  all  copied  from  the  original 
designs  of  Clarkson  Stanfield,  are  beautiful  to  a  degree, 
in  particular  the  opening  one  of  the  rolling  wave 
which,  now  dashing  in  foaming  billows,  now  gently 
rippling  over  the  smooth  sands,  bears  the  sea-nymph 
Galatea  in  her  shell  on  its  sparkling  bosom. 

The  story  is  as  short  as  it  is  simple.  The  scene  is 
laid  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Galatea,  a  beautiful 
Nereid,  occasionally  visits  the  shore  to  disport  with 
her  nymphs.  Under  the  influence  of  Cupid  she  falls 
deeply  in  love  with  Acis,  a  shepherd  youth,  who  returns 
her  passion ;  but  their  happiness  is  interrupted  by  the 
giant  Polyphemus,  a  hideous  Cyclops,  who  also  becomes 
enamoured  of  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  sca-nymph, 
and  longs  to  make  her  his  own.  Fired  with  rage  and 
jealousy  at  her  refusal  of  his  loathed  caresses,  he  causes 
the  death  of  his  hated  rival  by  hurling  a  huge  rock 
upon  him,  which  crushes  him  to  death.  Galatea,  after 
bitterly  mourning  her  lost  love,  resolves  to  exert  her 
supernatural  powers,  and  by  means  of  these  Acis  is 
turned  into  a  river  god. 

This  simple  mythological  story  Handel  has  enriched 
with  some  of  the  choicest  effusions  of  his  divine  genius. 
The  beautiful  chorus  of  vine-gatherers  that  opens 
Scene  2,  “  Oh,  the  pleasures  of  the  plains,”  as  well  as 
the  fine  “  Wretched  lovers!  fate  has  passed,”  in  which 
the  affrighted  shepherds  announce  the  approach  of  the 
dreaded  monster  Polyphemus,  arc  each  in  their  sepa¬ 
rate  way  models  of  beautiful  writing.  The  last  is 
highly  dramatic,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  is  rendered 
in  truly  admirable  style  by  the  well-trained  chorus  at 
the  Princess’s.  Among  the  most  exquisite  of  the 
morceaux  are  the  two  soli  for  the  soprauo  Galatea, 
“  Hush !  ye  pretty  warbling  choir,”  with  its  fine  recita¬ 
tive  “Ye  verdant  plains,”  and  the  florid  but  melodious 
finale,  “Heart,  the  seat  of  soft  delight.”  The  duet 
between  Acis  and  Galatea,  “  Happy,  happy,  happy 
we  1”  is  a  gem  of  pure  melody,  as  is  the  air  for  Acis, 
“  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing,”  and  that  for  Damon, 
“  Would  you  gain  the  tender  creature  ?” 

Much  of  the  music,  in  particular  the  famous  scena 
for  Polyphemus,  “Oh,  ruddier  than  the  cherry!”  a 
truly  noble  composition,  has  been  long  made  familiar 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  concert-room, 
but  among  the  present  generation  there  must  exist  a 
large  proportion  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  in  its  entirety  this  charming  composition 
of  one  of  the  mightiest  composers  of  any  age.  That 
opportunity  now  presents  itself,  and  that  in  the  most 
perfect  form,  both  as  regards  the  execution  of  the 
music  by  all  the  artistes  concerned,  and  in  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  stage,  by  the  revival  of  Handel’s  serenata 
of  Acts  and  Galatea  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre. 


Tns  Last  Needlework  Book. 

hladame  Gonbaud’s  new  book.  Knitting  and  Netting 
Patterns,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  during  the  present 
week.  Tliese  patterns  are  of  the  very  best  and  newest 
kinds,  and  have  been  engraved,  as  the  designs  are  of 
the  Avhole  of  this  series,  with  consummate  care. 
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lappets  edged 
with  narrow 
lace,  forming 
a  sort  of 
basque  at 
the  back  and 


trimming  is 
complete  by 
small  butter¬ 
fly  bows  of 


E  n  g  1  i  s  h 
straw  hat, 
with  a  wreath 
of  ivy  leaves 
and  berries, 
and  a  bow  of 
black  ribbon. 


Both  strips 
are  then  sewn 
between  a 
double  cross- 
band,  co¬ 
vered  by  a 
coloured  sa¬ 
tin  ribbon. 


Semolina 
when  pro¬ 
perly  pre¬ 
pared  is  made 
from  the 
heart  of  the 
grano-duro 


449.— Visiting  Toilet  (Front). 
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may  be  made — 
soup,  puddings, 
custards,  cakes. 
It  is  used  for 
thickening  soups, 
meat  or  vege  - 
table.  It  makes 
a  most  useful  food 
for  infants,  aged 
persons,  and  in¬ 
valids,  while  its 
low  price  places  it 
within  the  reach 
of  all. 


446. — Elizabethan  Collaii. 


448. — Stuart  Collar. 
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Foulards. 

In  Regent-street,  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Mons.  A.  Alarchaud,  foulards 
des  Indes  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty 
are  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  At  this  moment  this  house,  always 
attractive,  is 
rendered  yet 
‘  more  so  by 

;  ^  the  display  of 

season’s 
v  foulard  cos- 

’  tumes,  now 

'  A  v.i.-  ;■  reduced 

p  ®  *■ 

example,  a 
~  rich  brown 

black 

►  jupon,  with 

^  *V  =••  upper-skirt 

dresses  at  an 

mer  stock. 


wheat  of  Italy.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  process  of  half¬ 
grinding  (seini-mola),  hence 
its  name.  Semolina.  It  is 
also  called  soojee,  and  has 
a  coarse  appearance.  Semo- 
letta  is  the  name  of  a  finer 
sort. 

Semolina  is  the  very  best 
part  of  wheat,  containing 
the  largest  quantity  of 
gluten,  the  most  nourishing 
property  of  this  cereal. 
Rut  in  order  that  this  use¬ 
ful  preparation  of  wheat 
shall  contain  this  large 
amount  of  gluten,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  it  be  prepared 
by  conscietitious  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  be  perfectly  free 
from  adulteration. 

The  Semolina  of  Messrs. 
L  Mayar  and 
Co.  has  been 

E  renounced 
y  competent 

analysts  not  fl  ''"H 
only  perfectly  ■  ; 

pure,  but  to  f 
contain  all  the 

elements  ne-  >^9 

cessary  to  • 
compensate  ' 
for  the  wear 
and  tear  of 

the  human  ’  •  'IsS 

frame,  as  azo- 

tic  matters 

analogous  to  .l 

the  albumine 

of  the  white  of  r 

eggandfibriue 

of  meat,  exte- 

matters,  ' 
starch,  phos- 
phates,  and  i 

cellent  food 
many  dishes 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERIIYUON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

CY  TIIE  AUTHOK  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-WISIC.” 

Journal  Continued. 

ITIT  a  gliastly  smile  Nora  bared  her  arm,  and 
pointed  to  the  scar. 

“That  tamed  me,”  she  said.  “  My  tyrant  made  no 
more  complaints.  At  last  the  great  longing  of  my 
mistress's  wicked  heart  was  fulfilled — she  saw  a  dark- 
faced  infant  at  my  white  breast. 

“  ‘  That  is  as  it  should  be,’  she  said  to  me.  ‘  A 
woman  of  your  race  should  always  marry  among  her 
own  people.  When  your  boy  is  big  enough  ITl  give 
him  to  my  little  son.’ 

“  I  made  her  a  meek  curtsey,  and  thanked  her,  but 
it  was  well  for  her  tliere  was  no  weapon  in  my  hands. 
Tlieu  she  laid  her  white  finger  on  the  child’s  check,  and 
laughed. 

“  ‘  What  a  contrast !’  she  said.  ‘  And  yet  you  arc 
fair  for  a  woman  with  black  blood  in  her ;  but  it  shows, 
no  matter  how  little  it  may  be.’  And  she  looked  up 
in  my  face  slightingly. 

“  You  know.  Miss  Patience,  I  am  dark,  and  hard¬ 
ship  and  labour  in  the  field  under  that  hot  sun  had 
tanned  me  greatly.  I  did  not  answer  her  taunt,  and 
she  went  on  smilingly — 

“  ‘  I  am  glad  you  are  reconciled  to  your  husband. 
You  make  him  a  good  wife  now,  he  tells  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  make  him  a  good  slave,  as  you  meant  I  should,’ 
I  said  to  her.  ‘  You  know  that  I  have  been  beaten, 
burnt,  and  tortured  into  submission ;  but  it  is  done, 
aud  I  am  abject,  cowed,  and  miserable  even  as  you 
could  wish.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  a  saucy  jade !’  she  retorted.  ‘  You  speak 
to  your  mistress,  reme:  iber !’ 

“  In  the  States,  Miss  Patience,  to  say  ‘mistress’  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  servitude,  and  I  had  rebelled 
always  against  the  word.  But  I  was  quite  past  that 
now.  I  was  too  broken  down  to  care  for  anything.  I 
answered  her  humbly,  calling  her  ‘  mistress  ’  in  the 
subdued,  slavish  tone  she  wanted,  but  still  she  was  not 
satisfied. 

“  ‘  You  spoke  complainingly,’  she  said,  ‘  and  I  won’t 
endure  that.  No  one  must  be  discontented  on  this 
plantation.  I  have  done  everything  to  make  you  happy. 
I  have  given  you  comfortable  quarters  and  a  go^ 
husband.  A  better  fate  surely  for  a  slave-woman  than 
the  short-lived  favour  of  her  master.’ 

“  ‘  I  never  wanted  it,  mistress,’  I  answered.  ‘  The 
villain  who  sold  me  is  to  blame.’ 

‘“Do  you  mean  you  never  flattered  and  fawned  on 
your  master  to  gain  his  good  will?’  she  cried. 

“‘No — never,’ I  answered.  ‘  His  likes  and  his  dis¬ 
likes  come  of  his  own  free  wiU.’ 

“  She  was  a  Scotchwoman — cold  as  ice  till  her 
passion  was  roused,  and  then  she  was  a  demon.  Some- 
thuig  in  my  voice  or  gesture  roused  it  now,  and  her 
cruel  jealousy  burst  all  bonds.  She  held  a  riding-whip 
in  her  hand — a  small  thing,  but  flexible  and  vicious. 
She  struck  me  with  it  on  the  arm,  and  unwilling  the 


child  should  be  hurt,  I  stooped  and  Laid  it  on  the  floor 
at  her  feet. 

“  ‘  Faugh !’  she  cried.  ‘  How  dare  you  put  your 
black  brat  so  near  me  ?  Take  it  up  and  hold  it  in  your 
arms  carefully.  It  is  my  property — not  yours.  But  of 
course  you  love  it  none  the  less  for  that.’ 

“  This  sneer  enraged  me,  and  I  lost  my  pnidence. 

“  ‘  I  hate  it !  You  know  I  do !’  1  eried.  ‘  You  may 
care  for  your  property  yourself — I  won’t.’ 

“  Her  face  grew  death-white,  and  I  saw  now  her 
passion  was  terrible. 

“  ‘  No  slave  shall  be  saucy  to  me  twice,’  she  said  in  a 
low,  suppressed  voice.  ‘  Kneel  down,  woman,  aud  bare 
your  shoulders !’ 

“  I  had  been  taught  obedience  by  means  that  never 
fail,  so  with  trembling  hands  I  undid  the  fastenings  of 
my  gown,  aud  knelt  before  her.  Then  with  her  strong 
white  arm  aud  supple  whip  she  rained  blows  on  me  till 
I  fell  grovelling  for  mercy  at  her  feet. 

“  ‘Now  take  up  your  child,’  she  said. 

“Sobbing,  quivering,  furious,  I  obeyed  her,  while 
with  a  flushed  face  she  stood  and  looked  on.  !My  arms, 
neck,  and  shoulders  were  covered  with  livid  weals ;  my 
whole  frame  was  trembling.  She  touched  the  cruel 
marks  insolently  with  her  whip. 

“  ‘These  will  teach  you  not  to  be  impertinent  to  mo 
again,’  she  said  coldly.  And  wdth  this  she  swept  from 
the  hut,  her  tall,  strong,  lithe  form  seeming  to  mo 
cruel  as  a  panther’s. 

“  ‘Missie  has  been  cutting  up  Crissy  again,’  I  heard 
a  negro  say. 

“‘Serve  her  right,’  said  another.  ‘The  proud¬ 
stomached  white  nigger !  I  hate  white  niggers ; 
they’se  bad  as  fire  to  have  round.’ 

“  These  words  put  a  thought  into  my  heart,  and  I 
knelt  down,  and  swore  I  w'ould  find  a  way  to  be 
revenged  on  all  my  tyrants,  including  him  who  had 
treacherously  sold  me  to  this  iron  slavery.” 

“  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Fulke,  Nora?”  I  said. 

“  I  mean  him,”  she  answered.  “  My  arm  will  find 
him  one  day,  and  his  beauty,  his  riches,  his  gay  care¬ 
lessness  will  not  save  him  then.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
rest  of  my  story ;  then  write  it  down,  aud  read  it  out 
to  me.  I  want  to  hear  it  read.” 

I  saw  then  that  poor  Nora’s  vanity  had  taken  a 
strange  turn,  and  she  felt  a  curious  satisfaction  in  re¬ 
counting  her  sufferings.  Willing  to  please  her  I  nerved 
myself  to  listen,  though  I  could  ill  bear  it. 

“  I  waylaid  my  master  that  night,”  said  Nora,  “  and 
flung  myself  before  him  as  he  rode  homewards.  Then 
I  showed  him  the  weals  upon  my  arms,  and  clinging  to 
his  hand,  I  wept  passionately. 

“‘This  is  bad  indeed,  Crissy,’  he  said.  ^Mr.  Fulke 
had  sold  me  by  the  name  of  Crissy,  aud  pretended  he 
had  bought  me  at  Barbadoes.  ‘  Even  when  you  ran 
away  I  was  not  so  hard  on  you  as  this.  It  was  but  a 
touch  or  two,  you  know,  to  make  you  understand  who 
was  master.  And  now  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?’ 

“  ‘  Give  me  my  freedom,'’  I  answered. 

“‘Do  you  want  to  leave  your  husband  aud  child?* 
he  said  in  a  surprirnd  way. 

“  ‘  What  are  they  to  me  ?’  I  asked.  ‘  Horrible  proofs 
of  slavery  and  anguish — nothing  more.’ 
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“  ‘  Why,  rny  wife  told  me  you  were  frightfully  in  love 
with  Simon,  the  overseer,  or  I  would  not  have  married 
you  to  the  man,’  he  cried. 

“  ‘  She  lied,’  I  answered.  Then  he  seemed  to  guess 
the  truth,  that  his  wife’s  jealousy  had  tortured  me  into 
this  marriage,  and  the  man  began  to  pity  me. 

“  ‘  I  did  not  want  you  to  marry,’  he  said,  as,  still 
clinging  to  his  hand,  I  laid  my  lips  upon  it.  ‘  But  I 
dare  not  give  you  your  freedom,  Crissy.  I’ll  sell  you,  my 
girl,  if  you  like,  though  I  vow  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part 
with  you,  for  I  meant  to  be  kind  to  you  all  your  life.’ 

“  ‘  I  won’t  bo  sold,’  1  said.  ‘  I  am  an  Englishwoman, 
and  as  free-born  as  you.  The  villain  who  deluded  me, 
and  who  brought  mo  down  here  far  from  the  English 
garrison,  where  I  was  known,  lied  to  you  completely. 
You  know  I  am  speaking  truth ;  you  remember  my ' 
agony  when  he  deserted  me,  and  you  told  mo  the  large 
sum  you  had  given  him  as  my  price ;  you  remember 
my  rage  and  anguish;  you  felt  then,  you  feel  now, 
that  I  speak  the  truth.’ 

“  He  did  feel  it.  Miss  Patience,  but  he  would  not 
confess  to  me  his  secret  convictions ;  they  would  have 
told  against  himself. 

‘“I  believe  you  have  been  ill-used,’  he  said  evasively. 

‘  Tlicre,  Crissy,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you.’ 

“  ‘  Then  let  me  escape,’  I  cried.  ‘  And  if  I  get  away 
safe,  promise  mo  I  shall  not  be  pursued.’ 

“  ‘  I  promise  you,’  he  returned. 

“Two  days  after  this  a  holiday  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  negroes  were  ordered  to  join  a  merry-making 
at  a  distant  plantation.  As  he  gave  this  order  the 
planter  stooped  and  picked  a  gay  feather  from  the 
ground  dropped  from  some  bkd's  wing,  and  as  he 
passed  me  he  let  it  fall  again.  I  understood  him,  and 
I  prepared  quietly  for  my  flight.  When  the  holiday 
came  I  feigned  sickness,  and  remained  at  home,  and 
through  all  the  long,  silent  day  I  crept  on  and  on, 
through  wood  and  swamp,  till  I  was  weary.  At  night 
I  rested  on  a  hill  and  waited  for  the  sight  I  longed  to 
see.  It  burst  up  at  last — huge  tall  flames  and  rolling 
smoke.  Negro  quarter  and  mansion  were  all  on  fire, 
and  I  knew  there  was  not  a  man  on  the  estate  to  bring 
a  single  bucketful  of  water  to  quench  the  flames.  The 
planter  was  a  rebel  secretly,  and  there  was  gunpowder 
stowed  away  in  the  great  cellar  of  his  house.  I  had 
crept  in  here  hours  ago,  and  lighted  a  huge  candle 
made  somewhat  roughly  of  yellow  wax ;  this  I  had  so 
placed  that  when  it  burnt  low  it  caught  a  trail  of 
powder  connected  with  the  largest  cask.  As  the  flames 
rose  1  clapped  my  hands  and  laughed  joyfully  for  the 
first  time  for  two  years. 

“A  month  afterwards,  when,  gaunt  with  famine 
and  misery,  I  reached  a  town  where  English  soldiers 
were  quartered,  I  heard  the  mulatto  overseer  had 
perished — he  had  not  gone  to  the  merry-making — and 
the  Scotchwoman’s  child  was  biu-nt  to  death,  and  she 
herself  so  maimed  and  scarred  that  henceforth  her  life 
would  be  a  misery. 

“  And  your  child,  Nora  ?” 

“  I  left  it  in  the  cellar,”  she  said,  with  a  gleam  of 
madness  in  her  great  passionate  black  eyes.  Then 
she  burst  into  a  laugh  so  frightful  that  I  started  from 
her  bedside  in  horror. 


“  Do  I  shock  you  V”  she  said  with  sudden  temper. 
“  Will  you  turn  sick  with  horror  at  Humphrey  Fulke 
as  you  do  at  me  ?  No,  no !  I  warrant  me  no !  He  is 
scented,  and  curled,  and  handsome  as  ever.  No  scars 
on  him  like  these ;  no  scorn  and  contempt  in  women’s 
eyes  when  they  fall  on  his  laughing  face  as  when  they 
glance  on  mine.  But  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  mark 
upon  mo,  either  of  sin  or  sorrow,  tliat  is  not  his  doing. 
Slavery,  shame,  the  scourge,  and  the  prison  have  all 
been  laid  on  me  by  his  hand.” 

Gasping  for  breath  with  her  owi  vehemence,  she 
sank  back  exhausted.  And  shrinking  away  from  her, 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  wept. 

“You  are  too  good  to  me.  Miss  Patience,”  said 
Nora,  breaking  into  tears  at  sight  of  mine.  “  I  know 
I  was  a  wicked,  vain  girl ;  it  was  my  vanity  ruined  me. 
Mother  was  always  telling  me  I  was  as  good  as  a  lady, 
and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  hope  for  better  things 
than  other  girls  like  me  could  expect.  I  was  proud  of 
my  beauty  too ;  but  it  is  all  gone  now,  and  I  am  like  a 
weed  flung  away  by  the  roadside  to  be  trodden  on  and 
spurned  by  every  careless  foot.” 

Her  tears  were  so  bitter  that  I  saw  no  words  could 
give  her  comfort,  and  a  great  coarse  woman  coming  to 
me  then,  saying  it  was  time  to  go,  I  left  her,  promising 
1  would  see  her  mother  before  I  slept. 

November  3rd.  Poor  old  Lady  Lily  lies  very  ill  at 
her  poor  lodgings.  It  seems  Nora  wrote  to  her  soon 
after  she  landed  at  Bristol,  confessing  her  misery  and 
poverty,  but  her  mother,  anxious  to  keep  her  wretched 
story  secret,  did  not  speak  of  the  letter  to  any  one.  At 
last,  after  a  long,  long  struggle  with  her  pride,  she 
resolved  to  walk  to  Bristol  and  bring  her  daughter 
home.  She  came,  and  found  Nora  in  the  hands  of 
justice — so  called.  Heaven  save  the  mark !  Then  the 
shock  and  sorrow,  added  to  her  great  fatigue  and  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  journey,  laid  her  on  a  sick  bed. 

“If  I  had  only  come  earlier,”  she  kept  moaning 
dolefully,  “  I  should  have  saved  her.  O  my  wicked 
pride,  my  ugly  pride,  which  wouldn't  let  me  come  to 
her  help  sooner  1” 

From  Lady  Lily  I  have  learned  the  rest  of  Nora’s 
story,  or  rather,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it,  both 
of  which  she  herself  left  out  in  the  telling.  I  gathered 
some  comfort,  some  small  comfort,  in  hearing  it, 
because  it  left  me  free  on  one  point  to  excuse  Alan 
Fulke.  Nora’s  departure  in  the  ship  was  her  own  act. 
Thinking  she  had  a  right  to  be  where  he  was,  she 
followed  him  to  Falmouth  and  hid  herself  on  board  the 
Revenge.  But  even  while  the  ship  was  still  in  harbour 
she  was  found  by  Ikir.  Fulke  himself,  who  threatened 
to  tell  the  captain  and  have  her  sent  ashore  ;  but  here 
her  prayers  and  tears  were  so  urgent  that  he  gave  way, 
though  only  on  condition  that  she  married  Maynard. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  as  a  soldier’s  wife  she  could  be 
admitted  on  board.  So  the  ship’s  chaplain  joined  them 
hastily,  and  she  was  set  down  in  the  list  of  soldiers’ 
wives  allowed  to  sail  with  their  husbands,  a  woman 
who  was  sick  going  ashore  to  give  her  her  place.  Theu 
the  letter  was  written  which  I  read  at  Gualmara,  and 
the  Revenge  sailed  away.  And  I  remember  how  I 
knelt  on  the  shore  watching  her,  and  prayed  for  Alan, 
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while  he  perchance  was  jesting  with  Nora,  or  talking 
lightly  with  his  companions  of  woman’s  love. 

Nora  had  been  sad  and  ill  throughout  the  voyage, 
thinking  herself  ill-used  in  the  marriage,  to  which  she 
had  consented  in  desperation,  and  Mr.  Fulkc  and  she 
had  quarrels  often.  Yet  her  husband  never  spoke  a 
word  to  her,  good  or  bad,  till  they  landed.  Then  he 
told  her  to  go  her  way,  and  he  would  go  his ;  he  had 
been  paid  to  give  her  his  name,  but  he  never  wanted  to 
see  her  face.  “  Unless,”  he  said,  “  you  wish  to  go 
home  to  your  friends  in  England,  and  then,  because  I’ve 
had  a  hand  in  this  wickedness.  I’ll  make  amends  by 
helping  you  in  that.” 

Nora  listened  to  these  words  in  great  scorn,  but  she 
remembered  them  when,  after  Jlr.  Fulke’s  horrible 
treachery,  she  made  her  way  back  to  the  English  camp 
in  misery  and  rags.  Then  she  sought  out  Maynard — 
Captain  Fulkc  was  away  with  his  company — and  begged 
him  to  help  her  secretly.  By  this  time  she  was  afraid 
of  Alan,  thinking  he  would  sell  her  to  another  planta¬ 
tion,  or  do  any  wickedness  to  hinder  her  returning  to 
Cornwall.  So  Maynard  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
hid  her  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  then  got  her  a  berth  on 
board  ship  as  a  soldier’s  wife  going  home.  But  when 
the  wretched  girl  reached  Bristol  her  courage  failed 
her ;  she  could  not  persuade  herself  to  return  to  her 
home  in  squalor  and  rags.  Her  vanity,  too,  could  ill 
endure  to  have  it  said  that  all  her  pride  and  her  beauty 
had  been  brought  low,  and  she  had  come  to  beg  her 
bread  in  shame,  with  gaunt  misery  stamped  upon  her 
face.  So  she  lingered  on  at  Bristol,  and  sank  into  the 
poor  wretch  I  saw  her. 

4th  November.  I  have  had  a  hard,  sarcastic  letter 
from  Lctty,  asking  me  if  I  mean,  like  Don  Quixote,  to 
succour  the  galley  slaves  and  all  the  rogues  and  jail¬ 
birds  in  Europe.  “  As  for  that  worthless  hussy, 
Nora,”  she  says,  “  if  you  waste  pity  on  her  I  shall 
reckon  you  a  fool.  I  knew  from  the  first  with  whom 
she  went  to  the  colonics,  and  if  you  were  not  as  blind 
and  simple  as  an  owl,  you  would  have  known  too.  I 
pity  cousin  Humphrey  for  ever  being  troubled  with 
such  a  thriftless  bargain.  It  was  none  of  his  fault ; 
she  made  love  to  him  like  a  brazen  Jezebel.  And 
her  vanity,  her  finery,  her  impudence  and  conceit 
well-nigh  made  me  mad  while  I  was  in  London.  You 
don’t  know  the  wench  as  I  do.  If  I  could  have 
got  her  a  whipping  years  ago  I  would  have  done  it 
right  willingly.  And  now  I  think,  if  you  have 
shed  tears  enough  over  her  broken  skin,  you  may  as 
well  come  home,  for  Tristram  is  very  cross  at  your 
departure.  To  tell  the  truth.  Patience,  he  is  cross 
altogether,  and  I  want  you  to  take  him  off  my  hands 
for  awhile,  so  1  shall  send  him  to  Bristol  to  fetch  you.” 

I  am  glad  Tristram  is  coming.  He  will  see  the 
justices  at  my  entreaty,  and  strive  to  get  a  pardon  for 
Nora.  He  will  not  refuse  me  this.  Lady  Lily  is  better. 
She  was  gone  to  the  prison  when  I  called  to  see  her. 

Hot  Wells,  Clifton,  November  5th.  I  little  guessed 
whyNora’s  mother  had  risen  fromhersick  bed  to  go  to  her 
unhappy  daugliter.  I  saw  the  reason  when  I  went  down 
the  street  in  my  chair  yesterday  about  noon.  There 


was  a  great  crowd  yelling  and  hooting,  aud  as  my 
chairmen  made  their  way  through  it,  one  of  them 
turned  and  told  me  a  man  and  woman  were  set  in  the 
stocks  near  the  market-place,  and  the  mob  around 
them  hindered  our  passing.  Almost  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  I  heard  Lady  Lily’s  voice  calling  to  the  crowd  to 
stand  back  and  give  her  room.  Then  she  flashed  by, 
with  her  figure  bent,  her  face  ghastly  white,  and  her 
hands  clasped.  Frightened  at  the  sight  of  her  thus,  I 
bade  the  men  follow  her  quickly,  but  it  was  many 
minutes  before  her  poor  pinched  face  and  hollow  eyes 
met  my  gaze  again.  Then  I  saw  her  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  one  arm  around  Nora,  the  other  extended 
towards  the  crowd. 

“  Don’t  laugh  and  jeer  at  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  an 
old  woman,”  she  said  meekly.  “  This  poor  creature 
here,  set  to  open  shame,  is  my  daatcr,  my  aunly  daater. 
My  pride  is  clean  gone — I’m  beaten  down  now,  and  I’ll 
stand  by  her  at  the  stocks,  or  at  the  cart,  or  at  the 
gallows.  Nora,  bear  up,  braave  child ;  your  mother  is 
here ;  she  won’t  forsake  thee — no,  never !” 

Nora  laughed  aloud — a  dreadful  laugh — then  she 
began  to  sing  some  ribald  song,  which  made  the  crowd 
chuckle  and  shout  with  incrrimcnt,  but  she  stopped 
the  instant  she  saw  me,  and  hung  her  head,  saying 
angrily — 

“  I  told  them  not  to  let  you  know  of  this.  Go  homo. 
Miss  Patience ;  this  is  no  place  for  you ;  as  for  me, 
what  are  four  hours  in  the  stocks  to  me,  after  the 
miseries  I  have  borne?  1  am  taking  an  airing  sitting 
still,  that  is  all.” 

The  drunken  vagrant  by  her  side  laughed  at  her 
words,  but  the  crowd  took  his  laugh  ill,  and  pelted  him 
so  cruelly,  that,  sick  with  horror,  I  clung  to  old  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  imploring  her  to  come  away.  But  fever,  and 
excitement,  and  sorrow  had  made  her  wits  wander, 
and  she  answered  me  in  words  without  sense. 

“  Would  you  have  me  forsake  my  daater?”  she 
eried,  thrusting  away  my  clinging  hands.  “  My  naame 
is  Lady  Lily  Crappimore ;  my  feythcr  wes  a  jusis  o’ 
pace,  but  I  married  wi’  a  vool — a  vool — I  married  wi’ 
a  vool  1  He  ought  to  ha’  come  here  in  my  plaace,  but 
he  said  he  wes  a  vool,  and  the  chimlcy  corner  wes  the 
aunly  saafe  plaace  fur  a  vool.  I’m  a  whisht  woman, 
and  no  scholerd,  but  my  daater  is  as  purty  spoken  as 
a  lady,  and  maybe  she’ll  marry  a  gentleman,  and  ride 
in  her  own  coach !” 

“  She  walked  behind  her  coach  t’other  day  1”  cried 
the  crowd  in  high  glee. 

“Eh!  what?”  said  Lady  Lily,  turning  her  poor 
crazed  face  towards  them.  “Don’t  strike  so  hard, 
man!  not  so  hard!  She’s  young  and  tender,  and  I 
nursed  her  on  my  knee.  Here — whisper !  Can’t  I  take 
the  blows  instead  ?  The  jestis  will  never  know,  and 
I’ll  take  them  all — all — I’ll  take  them  all !” 

Then  she  shrieked,  and  cowering  as  if  beneath  the 
lash,  she  sank  down  with  her  head  on  Nora’s  lap. 

“Go  home,  mother!  go  home!”  cried  the  wretched 
girl  in  agony. 

“  Home !”  said  Lady  Lily  in  a  mournful  voice ;  “  not 
without  you,  Nora  dear.  I’ll  go  home  with  you  when 
you  will.  We’ll  bid  feyther  not  to  tell  the  neighbours, 
and  for  Christian  pity - ” 
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“  Go  back  to  your  lodginif,  mother,  I  mean,”  inter¬ 
posed  Nora  impatiently.  “  Of  what  good  aio  you  to  me 
here  ?” 

“None,  Nora,  none.  I  never  was  no  good  to  you,” 
she  moaned;  “I  married  wi’  a  vool,  and  the  woman 
who  marries  wi’  a  vool  gives  her  children  a  vool  for  a 
feyther,  and  they  never  come  to  good,  not  waun  of 
’em.  And  I  wes  a  bad  chccld  to  my  feyther,  and  now 
it  comes  home  to  me,  and  I  sec  when  I  went  agin  his 
commands,  and  married  Tam  Jenkins  tha  vool,  I  was 
bringing  my  children  to  poverty  and  shaame.  My 
feyther  wes  a  jessus  o’  pace,  and  I  wes  caaled  Lady 
Lily.” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  mother,”  said  Nora  bitterly. 
“  Don’t  be  an  idiot !” 

“  Hark  to  her !”  cried  the  poor  old  woman,  as  shiver¬ 
ing  and  shaking  with  cold  and  fever  she  crouched  on 
the  hard  stones.  “  She  didn’t  auft  to  spake  to  me  like 
that.  I  brought  her  up  like  a  lady,  I  worked  for  her 
aal  tha  day  long.  I  never  let  her  soil  her  hands.  And 
I  give  her  a  fine  naamt — a  grand  naamc — which  maakes 
a  good  coose  coming  up  tha  throat.  She’s  caaled  Leonora- 
Christiana-Maiiaua-lIoopcr-llowdcn  Jenkins !” 

The  last  words  came  out  with  a  shrill  scream  as  she 
dragged  down  Nora’s  hand,  which  the  girl  had  put 
over  her  lips,  and  uttered  it  with  a  triumphant  smile 
on  her  poor  wan  face.  The  crowd  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  with  a  shout  of  laughter,  while  the  miserable 
culprit  exposed  to  their  derision  in  ncr  suffering  and 
shame  beat  at  her  mother’s  caressing  arms,  saying 
passionately — 

“  Go  away,  mother !  go  away !  AVhy  make  it  worse 
for  me  by  this  idiot  talk  ?” 

But  the  poor  creature  was  too  ill  to  heed  her.  She 
raved  on,  harping  one  moment  on  tiie  old  string  and 
the  next  awaking  to  the  bitter  sorrow  of  the  present 
time.  In  one  resolve  she  was  strong  as  iron.  She 
would  not  leave  her  child 

“  I  am  here,  Nora,”  she  kept  saying  in  sharp,  quick 
tones.  “  I  am  here.  I  will  not  leave  you.” 

“  Will  you  sec  her  safe  home?”  said  Nora  in  pleading 
tones  to  me.  “  Will  you  stand  by  her  when  they  take 
me  away?” 

I  promised  this,  and  protected  by  the  constable  who 
guarded  her  I  stood  in  patient  pain,  longing  for  the 
slow  hours  to  pass.  As  the  short  day  closed  in  the 
wind  grew  bitter,  and  a  few  flakes  of  snow  fell  drearily. 
Then  taking  oft  my  mantle  I  covered  poor  Lady  Lily 
with  it,  as  she  lay  on  the  ground  shivering,  with  thin 
hands  clasped  above  her  head.  There  we  waited,  as 
the  street  darkened  and  the  crowd  melted  slowly  away, 
and  the  snow  fell  faster,  with  soft,  icy  touch.  Then 
I  saw  Nora  trembling  with  cold  and  cramp,  and  I 
would  have  covered  her  bare  neck  with  a  handkerchief 
I  wore,  but  the  man  standing  by  forbade  me. 

“I  can  suffer  it,”  said  Nora  bitterly.  “It  is  not  so 
bad  as  the  blazing  sun  or  the  burning  iron.  1  am  glad 
now  you  sec  me  here.  AVhen  he  comes  home,  this  sight, 
scorching  your  eyes,  will  be  stronger  than  his  hand¬ 
some,  careless  face.  And  tell  him  then  it  was  I,  Nora, 
who  tore  the  last  remnant  of  love  for  him  out  of  your 
indignant  heart.” 

She  ended  with  a  sob,  her  teeth  chattering,  her 


head  falling  forward  on  her  breast.  On  the  ghastly 
blue  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  arms  there  shone  great 
red  marks,  brought  out  in  dreadful  distinctness  by  this 
bitter  cold. 

“Is  mother  breathing?”  she  said  suddenly,  raising 
her  head  in  sharp  fear. 

Before  I  could  answer  her,  before  I  could  stoop  to 
know  the  truth,  a  tall  gentleman  parted  the  thinning 
crowd  right  and  left  and  stepped  up  to  me,  with  a 
pained  eagerness  on  his  face. 

“  Great  heavens !  Miss  Caerhydon !”  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  “  Why  are  you  here?” 

It  was  Mr.  Amesbury.  I  caught  him  by  the  hand 
with  a  nervous  grasp.  I  was  shivering  with  cold,  yet 
excited  and  feverish.  I  poured  out  my  words,  scarce 
knowing  what  I  said. 

“  Why  am  I  here?”  I  said.  “I  stand  here  in  Alan 
Fulke’s  place.  If  that  poor  wretch  deserves  this 
shame,  so  docs  he.  I.ct  him  sit  by  her  side.  To  my 
poor  thinking  that  would  be  justice ;  this  is  not.  But 
I  am  here  in  his  stead.  The  girl  loved  him — that  is 
her  crime — so  did  I.  To  share  this  suffering  with  her 
is  the  last  thing  I  shall  ever  do  for  his  sake.  Do  you 
understand  me.  Mr.  Amesbury?— for  his  sake  I  suffer 
this.  Surely,  if  he  were  here,  the  last  faint  touch  of 
honour  lingering  in  him  still  would  prompt  him  to 
take  his  staud  where  1  am  now— by  her  side.” 

I  was  clinging  to  his  hand  tightly,  and  my  tears  were 
falling  fast. 

“Miss  Caerhydon,”  he  said  gravely,  “let  me  lead 
you  to  your  chair.  You  mistake  the  world  greatly 
when  you  bestow  pity  on  such  as  these.  This  is  no 
place  for  you.  I  cannot  permit  you  to  remain  here  an 
instant  longer.” 

“Look  at  mother!”  interposed  Nora  in  a  shrill 
shriek.  “  I  think  she  is  dying  I” 

I  bent  dow  n  over  poor  old  Lady  Lily,  and  touched 
her  cold  cheek.  She  seemed  asleep;  the  snow  had 
covered  her  white  hair,  and  her  thin  arms,  upon  which 
her  face  lay.  She  did  not  move  when  I  touched  her. 

“Alothcr!  mother!”  cried  Nora,  “speak  to  me!” 

Her  passionate  cry  rang  out  into  the  wintry  air,  but 
there  was  no  answer.  The  snow  fell  so  thickly  that 
the  white  flakes  nearly  blinded  me,  and  in  the  darkness 
gathering  around  us  1  saw  only  the  cold,  pale  face 
upon  the  snowy  ground.  Kneeling,  I  rested  the  white 
head  upon  my  arms,  and  then  I  knew  that  she  was 
dead. 

“  She  will  never  .speak  again,”  said  a  man,  coming 
from  out  the  crowd,  lifting  her  hand  and  laying  it 
gently  down  again. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  a  terrible  cry 
rose  into  the  air,  and  another,  and  another,  and  then  I 
saw  Mr.  Amesbury  put  money  in  the  gaoler’s  hand, 
and  the  wretched  Nora  was  carried  away  in  a  dead 
swoon.  1  know  not  what  happened  next,  but  be¬ 
wildered  and  weeping  I  woke  to  find  warm  arms 
around  me  and  kisses  on  my  wet  cheek. 

It  was  Mrs.  Trevela’s  face  bending  over  me,  and  in 
the  coach  with  us  were  Mr.  Amesbury  and  her 
husband.  It  was  he  who  had  taken  Lady  Lily’s  hand, 
and  said  she  would  never  speak  again. 

“  I  was  shocked  to  recoguise  you.  Miss  Caerhydon,” 
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he  said  soberly.  “  Even  pity  should  not  have  led  you 
into  such  a  scene.” 

“  Hush !”  whispered  his  wife  gently,  “  the  woman 
was  Nora  Jenkins.” 

Then  I  heard  Mr.  Fulke’s  name  breathed  very  low, 
and  I  burst  into  pitiful  tears. 

“  My  dear,”  said  kind  Mrs.  Trevela,  striving  to  hide 
the  cause  of  my  sorrow,  “  it  is  but  the  cold  makes  you 
weep.  I  understand  it  all.  You  are  shivering,  you  arc 
icy,  you  arc  well-nigh  faint  with  cold.  Why,  Patience, 
love,  you  have  no  cloak !” 

“She  wrapped  it  round  the  poor  creature  who  is 
dead,”  said  Mr.  Amesbury  in  a  whisper.  And  in  a 
moment  he  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  put  it  round  my 
shoulders. 

My  neckerchief  was  wet  with  snow,  my  hair 
dripped  rain-drops  on  my  hands,  I  was  very  cold.  I 
tried  to  thank  him,  but  found  I  could  not  speak  a  wokI 
for  sorrow  and  for  pain.  I  did  not  faint,  they  tell  me, 
yet  I  lay  an  hour  or  more  like  one  benumbed.  Wlien 
I  woke  to  sense  again  I  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  Sirs. 
Trevela  was  sitting  by  me,  with  a  child  upon  her  knee. 

“Is  the  lady  better?”  she  said  in  a  pretty  voice. 

“  May  I  kiss  her  now  ?” 

“  It  is  little  Mary,”  said  Sirs.  Trevela,  as  the  child’s 
soft*  white  arms  were  wound  about  my  neck. 

I  thought  I  was  dreaming.  “AVhere  am  I?”  I 
asked  in  a  low  voice.  “  This  is  not  my  room  in  the 
inn.” 

“  You  are  at  my  house  at  Clifton,”  answered  Sirs. 
Trevela.  “  We  came  hither  with  the  good  colonel,  a 
month  ago,  to  take  the  w’aters.  Now  drink  this,  and 
try  to  sleeiJ.” 

10th  November.  I  am  still  at  Sirs.  Trevcla’s.  O 
what  a  quiet,  happy  time  I  have  had  here !  Happy, 
because  of  the  peace,  and  truth,  and  love  around  me ; 
happy  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  clinging  at  my  heart 
still.  For  Mr.  Amesbury  brings  me  ill  news,  lie 
found  the  villain  who  waylaid  Vincent,  and  set  upon 
him  with  a  gang  of  ruffians  under  the  guise  of  sailors, 
but  the  fellow  swears  they  were,  in  their  turn,  over¬ 
come  by  a  real  press-gang,  and  Sir.  Slorrens  was  car¬ 
ried  away  a  prisoner.  Whether  this  was  done  by  Sir. 
Fulke’s  order  or  not  he  could  not  tell.  Hut  Sir.  Ames-  j 
bury  says  sadly  it  must  have  been  so,  for  if  Vincent 
had  been  carried  aboard  a  ship  by  an  ordinary  press- 
gang,  he  would  have  made  known  his  name  and  rank 
to  the  captain,  and  been  set  free.  The  law,  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  cruel  and  unjust,  only  permits  the  pressing 
of  seamen,  not  of  landsmen.  Hut  how  easy  it  is  to 
use  a  bad  law  for  a  bad  deed !  And  so  we  can  do  no 
more,  and  I  can  only  wait  and  pray. 

We  have  buried  poor  Sirs.  Jenkins,  and  Sir.  Trevela 
and  the  colonel  are  striving  to  get  the  miserable  Nora 
set  free.  She  has  promised  she  will  return  home  to 
her  father,  who  is  very  lonely. 

12th  November.  The  dear  old  colonel  dotes  on  his 
adopted  child.  I  like  to  watch  his  eyes  sparkle  when 
she  climbs  his  knee,  and  with  her  pretty  coaxing  ways 
kisses  him,  and  pats  his  withered  cheek,  and  calls  him 
her  “  beautiful  papa.”  She  is  very  like  poor  Loveday. 


The  colonel  gathers  her  silken  curls  into  his  hand 
sometimes,  and  looks  upon  them  wistfully,  but  in  a 
moment  I  see  he  smiles  again,  and  kisses  her  as 
happily  as  if  no  cloud  of  sorrow  had  hung  about  her 
birth. 

Lionel  Trevela  is  a  fine,  handsome  boy — a  loving 
brother  to  little  Mary.  If  it  were  not  for  my  dear 
nephew — my  own  poor  neglected  boy,  as  I  call  him — 

I  would  be  content  to  make  my  home  with  these  kind 
people.  I  know  it  would  be  happier  for  me,  but  I 
cannot  forsake  the  child. 

Lctty  has  not  written  to  me  since  I  sent  her  a  letter 
ujibraiding  her  with  her  cruelty,  and  telling  her  of  poor 
old  Lady  Lily’s  death  ;  but  I  have  had  a  short,  sad 
letter  from  Tristram. 

“  Stay  as  long  as  you  will.  Patience,”  he  says ; 

“  mine  is  but  an  unhappy  home  for  you.  And  things 
grow  worse,  I  think,  of  late.  Perhaps  you  are  better 
away,  only  the  boy  misses  you,  and  asks  for  you 
every  day.” 

13th  November.  We  arc  so  quiet  here,  the  days  have 
no  record ;  they  pass  in  sweet  peace  and  thankful¬ 
ness,  with  such  deep  tranquillity,  that  I,  weary  of  broils 
and  fevered  gaiety,  am  loath  indeed  to  change  them  for 
my  restless  life  at  home.  Hut  I  have  promised  Tris¬ 
tram  I  will  return  on  the  ICth.  hlary  has  a  Caerhydon 
look  in  her  eyes  at  times,  and  when  I  sec  that  look  I 
think  of  the  little  llegiuald,  and  1  long  to  have  him  in 
my  arms  again. 

I  am  somewhat  sorry  for  IMr.  Amesbury.  He  lingers 
here  at  the  hot  wells,  and  comes  to  us  every  day.  lie 
knows  I  no  longer  love  IMr.  Fulke,  and  I  fear  he  builds 
hopes  on  this  which  I  cannot  realise.  My  heart  is 
weary,  empty,  and  dead.  I  shall  never  love  again 
And  I  will  try  no  more  to  sound  the  depth  of  that  great 
sea  of  sorrow  through  which  I  have  passed  alone. 
Father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister  to  comfort  me,  I 
have  had  none.  Unaided,  uncounselled,  I  have  fought 
and  suffered,  and  flung  off  at  last  the  galling  yoke  of  that 
mad,  fevered  love  which  Alan  Fulke’s  cruel,  skilful  hand 
laid  upon  my  soul. 

Ah  !  love  is  a  weary  burden.  I  am  glad  to  have  laid 
it  down.  I  am  glad  my  love  is  gone.  Hut  the  world  is 
empty  and  chill.  I  shiver  as  I  pass  the  bare  wintry 
hedges,  and  the  leafless  trees  shaking  in  the  cold  wind 
leave  their  shadows  with  me  as  I  pass  them. 

O  Vincent!  Vincent!  shall  I  call  to  you  for  ever, 
and  only  hear  the  echo  of  my  own  wistful  voice  ? 

Has  my  foolish,  feverish  love  for  Alan  Fulke  killed 
him  ?  Is  he  dead  ? — is  the  world  empty  indeed  ? 

15th  November.  Last  evening  at  the  rooms  I  saw 

Lord  S - .  He  avoided  me  strangely.  I  curtsied  to 

him  once,  and  he  bowed  in  return  with  a  most  embar¬ 
rassed  air,  then  escaped  among  the  crowd.  I  noticed 
he  never  approached  our  party,  and  turned  on  his  heel 
abruptly  if  by  chance  we  drew  near  to  him.  This  rude¬ 
ness  surprised  me,  as  usually  he  is  most  courteous  in 
his  bearing. 

Mr.  Amesbury  joined  us  later  in  the  evening.  Ho 
was  very  dull  and  quiet.  Perhaps  he  is  angry  with  mo 
because,  against  his  counsel,  I  go  almost  daily  to  see 
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Nora.  Without  the  comfort  and  hope  I  give  her,  I 
think  she  would  lay  hands  upon  her  own  life.  And  am 
I  not  right  to  save  Alan’s  conscience  this  great  agony 
if  I  can  ? 

Same  day,  .3  o’clock.  This  is  the  last  day  of  my 
happy  visit.  I  am  strangely  sad.  Mary  Trevela  and 
her  husband  have  promised  me  they  will  not  forsake 
Nora.  They  will  be  kind  to  her  for  my  sake  only,  they 
say,  for,  like  Mr.  Amesbury,  they  think  her  hardened 
and  worthless.  Is  it  wonderful  if  she  is  hard? 

The  children  have  taken  me  round  the  garden  and 
lawn  to  wish  the  place  good-bye,  they  whispered  sadly. 

“  For  when  you  see  us  again  we  shall  be  homo  in 
Devonshire,”  said  Lionel. 

Mary  put  her  tiny  white  rabbit  in  my  lap,  and 
wished  me  to  kiss  it  for  a  farewell ;  but  I  had  a  str.angc 
dream  last  night  about  that  little  creature,  and  I  could 
not  have  put  my  lips  upon  its  soft  fur  for  a  king's 
ransom. 

I  dreamed  that  Loveday  came  to  my  bedside,  and 
stood  a  long  while  silent,  looking  on  me  sorrowfully. 
I  was  not  frightened,  for  in  my  dream  I  did  not 
remember  that  she  was  dead. 

“  Why  are  you  here,  Loveday  ?”  I  said  quietly. 

“I  am  come  for  Tristram,”  she  answered;  “he  is 
promised  to  me.  I  have  his  promise  here.”  And  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  with  a  sweet,  sad  smile. 
Then  suddenly  her  face  changed  to  death  whiteness, 
and  bending  over  me,  she  whispered — “  Are  my  lips 
red.  Patience  ?  I  have  kissed  him,  and  there  is  blood 
upon  them.  Hush !  do  not  tell  Mary  it  was  me !” 

With  this  she  faded,  and  in  her  place  there  came 
little  Mary's  white  rabbit,  lying  on  the  grass  with  great 
blood-drops  upon  its  snowy  fur.  Then  I  woke,  and 
saw  the  moon  shining  in  upon  my  bod,  cold  and  silvery, 
and  through  the  window  there  fell  the  shadow  of  a  tall 
tree,  snow'-sprinkled,  white,  and  ghastly.  As  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  Loveday  was  dead  I  trembled,  and  the 
tree  beckoned  like  a  spectre  in  a  white  shroud.  I  could 
not  sleep  again  till  I  had  said  a  prayer.  And  now  I 
have  written  this  dream  down  I  am  sorry,  and  wish  I 
had  not  given  it  so  much  life.  It  might  have  flitted 
away  like  the  foolish  shadow  it  is  but  for  these  words. 

At  night,  11  o'clock.  Mr.  Amesbury  did  not  come  to 
us  this  evening.  I  wonder  what  has  kept  him  away. 
I  should  be  sorry  if  ho  thought  mo  ungrateful.  I  can¬ 
not  forget  the  trouble  he  has  taken  for  my  sake  in 
going  to  London,  and  almost  risking  his  life  among 
rogues  and  rufiians  to  find  that  false  lover  of  Patty 
Pugsley’s  who  was  paid  by  Mr.  Fulko  to  entrap 
Vincent.  The  other  day  when  ho  talked  to  me  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  in  search  of  Gloten,  who,  he  said,  might 
know  somewhat  of  Fulke’s  plans. 

How  dreadful,  how  hideous  it  seems  to  write  thus 
of  a  man  whoso  touch,  whose  look  made  my  heart 
throb  with  dear  love  and  happiness  1 

IGth  November.  5Iy  brother  Tristram  is  here  in  this 

house — dying !  He  has  fought  a  duel  with  Lord  S - . 

They  met  this  morning  at  sunrise  on  the  downs  close 
by  this  place,  he  little  knowing  whose  house  it  was. 


He  was  wounded  mortally,  and  brought  in  here  by 
Mr.  Amesbury,  who  was  his  second. 

God  help  me !  God  have  mercy  on  him  and  on  me ! 

I  am  telling  this  calmly,  and  my  heart  is  breaking. 

I  know  not  the  cause  of  the  duel.  Tristram  was  the 
challenger,  so  Mr.  Amesbury  said.  He  would  not  tell 
me  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 

17th.  At  night.  Lctty  is  here.  She  came  last 
evening.  She  flung  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  hus¬ 
band's  bedside  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

“  I  am  innocent,  Tristram !”  she  cried — “  I  swear  to 

you  I  am  innocent.  It  was  all  nothing.  Lord  S - 

never  said  a  word  to  me  that  all  the  world  might  not 
have  heard.  Tristram !  Tristram !  say  you  believe  me ! 
Say  you  forgive  me !” 

My  poor  brother  turned  his  eyes  pleadingly  on  mine. 
Great  drops  of  anguish  stood  upon  his  brow. 

“  Patience,  I  cannot  bear  this,”  he  said  with  shaking 
lip.  “  Take  her  away.  Let  me  have  peace.  Lctty, 
Lctty,  do  not  torture  me !”  he  gasped,  as,  seizing  his 
hand,  she  clung  to  it  with  passionate  lips,  and  tears 
falling  like  bitter  rain.  “  Innocent  or  guilty,  1  am 
dying,  Lctty,  to  save  your  name,”  he  said  with  a  sudden 
calmness  more  terrible  than  his  anger.  “Now  leave 
me.  I  want  to  sleep.  A  little  rest — a  little  rest  before 
I  go.  Lctty,  be  good  to  the  child.'’ 

She  held  his  hand  to  her  lips  still— her  very  heart 
seemed  rent — her  arms  quivered  with  the  longing  she 
had  to  hold  him. 

“  I  cannot  go — I  cannot  go !”  she  whispered  in  a 
dreadful  voice.  “Say  you  forgive  me,  or  let  me  lie 
here  and  die  with  you!” 

She  fell  upon  the  bed  across  his  feet,  with  clinging 
arms,  and  eyes  fierce  with  agony.  It  was  a  fearful 
sight,  hlay  the  dear  Lord,  who  pities  our  weakness, 
have  mercy  on  us  all !  It  was  a  fearful  sight. 

Tristram  uttered  not  a  word,  but  I  lifted  her  from 
the  bed,  and  held  her  with  all  my  strength.  I  feared 
she  would  hurt  his  wound.  Then,  as  she  stretched 
both  arms  towards  him  wildly,  he  laid  his  hand  trem¬ 
blingly  on  her  head. 

“I  forgive  you,  Lctty!  and  may  God  forgive  us 
both  1” 

At  this,  with  a  great  rush  of  shame  to  her  very  brow, 
her  face  fell  upon  her  hands,  and  she  stood  quiet  within 
my  grasp,  trembling  in  every  limb.  Thank  Heaven ! 
at  that  minute  Mr.  Trevela  came  in  softly,  and  carried 
her  away  in  his  arms.  Tristram’s  eyes  followed  her 
wistfully  to  the  door. 

“  Take  care  of  her  when  I  am  gone.  Patience,”  he  said. 

“  I  will  be  a  true  sister  to  her,”  I  answered,  “  both 
through  good  and  evil.” 

He  clasped  my  hand,  but  did  not  speak.  For  a 
minute  we  were  very  silent ;  and  his  eyes  being  closed, 
and  mine  watching  his  face,  I  saw  tears  well  from 
beneath  the  lashes,  and  fall  slowly  on  his  cheeks. 
Then  I  stooped  and  kissed  him  softly.  Upon  this  ho 
opened  his  sad  eyes,  saying  with  a  little  wistful  smile — 

“  Wipe  these  away.  Patience.” 

When  I  had  done  it,  still  holding  Lis  hand,  he  saM 
in  a  quiet  voice — 

“  Life  is  dear,  sister ;  is  there  any  hope  ?” 
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452  and  453. — Gcipure  d’Aut  Insertion. 

'fhese  strips  of  insertion  are  suitable  for  trimming 
articles  of  fine  linen,  children’s  clothes,  &c.  They  are 
worked  in  straight  netting,  and  darned  from  illustrations. 

454. — Embroidered  Cap  Basket. 

Our  pattern  consists  of  two  equal  halves,  forming  a  fiat 
basket  for  carrying  a  cap  or  headdress  when  going  out  to 
a  dinner  or  evening  party.  It  is  covered  on  the  outside 
with  brown  cashmere,  ornamented  in  the  manner  seen  in 
illustration  with  point  russe  in  brown  purse  silk.  Both 
halves  are  joined  along  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  only, 
so  that  they  can  he  spread  out  fiat.  The  basket  fastens 
with  a  button  and  loop  sewn  on  the  upper  part.  The  out¬ 
side  is  edge<l  with  thick  brown  silk  cord.  The  basket  can 
be  made  of  cardboard  if  preferred,  and  be  covered  on 
both  sides  with  striped  ticking  {coutil),  to  be  ornamented 
with  point  russe  embroidery,  with  different  coloured  silks. 


453. — Gl'ipl’re  d’Ar: 
Insertion. 


452. — Guipure  d’Art 
Insertion. 


456  and  457. — Squares  in 
Guipure  d’Art. 

These  squares  are  very 
pretty  for  cravat  ends,  cuffs, 
or  handkerchiefs.  They  are 
worked  in  netting  with  very 
fine  cotton  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  beginning  on  two  stitches 
in  one  corner.  The  different 
stitches  of  the  guipure  darn¬ 
ing  can  be  distinctly  seen  in 
illustration. 


455. — Embroidery  P.attern 
FOR  Ornamenting  Pocket- 
Books,  Cigar-Cases,  &c. 

'Phis  pattern  is  particularly 
suitable  for  cigar-cases  or 
note-books ;  it  can  also  be 
worked  on  albums,  or  for  the 
cover  of  small  baskets.  On 
our  pattern  the  ground  is  of 
light  brown  leather.  The 
principal  lines  of  the  pattern 
are  worked  with  brown  silk 
braid,  sewn  on  with  fine  silk 
of  the  same  colour  ;  the  short 
cross  lines  are  worked  with 
black  purse  silk,  edged  with 
gold  thread,  the  knots  between  with  green  silk.  The 
figure  on  each  side  of  the  pattern  is  worked  in  satin 
stitch  with  grc*en  purse  silk,  edged  with  gold  thread ; 
the  small  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  pattern  is  worked  in 
the  same  manner.  The  embroidery  can,  of  course,  be 
worked  on  velvet,  cloth,  or  silk,  according  to  taste. 


454.— Embroidered  Cap  Basket. 
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45G. — S<iUARE  IN  GUII'UUE 


1  purl  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  5  double.  When 
this  circle  is  completed  turn  it  downwards,  and 
work  over  the  cotton  on  the  second  sliuttle  1 
scallop  consisting  of  6  double ;  then  turn  the 
work  again,  and  work  close  to  it  with  one  shuttle 
only  1  circle  consisting  of  3  double,  fastened  on 
to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  2  double, 
1  purl  (the  purl  henceforward  are  all  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  long),  and  2  double.  Turn  the  work, 
and  work  close  to  this  circle  over  the  cotton  on 
the  second  shuttle  a  scallop  of  C  double.  Turn 
the  work  again,  and  work  a  circle  of  2  double, 
fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding 
circle,  2  double,  I  purl,  4  double.  When  this 


457.— Square  in  Guipure 
d’Art. 


circle  is  completed,  work  a  scallop  of  6 
double  over  the  cotton  on  the  second 
shuttle,  and  repeat  3  times  more  from 
•;  but  in  working  each  large  circle, 
instead  of  working  the  1st  purl,  fasten 
it  on  to  the  last  yet  free  purl  of  the 
preceding  circle,  and  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  the  2nd  (middle)  purl,  fasten  it 
on  to  the  long  purl  of  the  1st  large 
circle  In  w'orking  the  small  circles, 
instead  of  working  the  last  purl,  fasten 
it  on  to  the  1st  purl  of  the  1st  large 
circle.  When  the  last  scallop  is  finished, 
fasten  the  threads  on  the  1st  large  circle, 
where  the  stitches  are  joined  together 
into  a  knot. 


458. — Tattei)  Diamond. 


459.— Crochet  Border 
WITH  Fringe. 

This  border  is  very 
suitable  for  counter¬ 
panes,  curtains,  cou- 
vrettes,  &c. ;  it  consists 
of  leaf-shaped  patterns, 
which  are  worked  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of 
})url.  Our  pattern  is 
worked  with  crochet 
cotton  No.  12  and  No. 
10  ;  the  latter  cotton  is 
used  for  the  open-work 
treble  row  inside  the 
leaves.  M  ork  each  leaf 
as  follows: — 27  chain 
joined  into  a  loop  by 
means  of  a  slip  stitch, 
37  chain  joined  into  a 
loop,  and  again  27  chain 
joined  into  a  loop. 
Bound  these  3  loops 
work  3  rounds  of  dou¬ 
ble  stitch.  1st  round : 
In  every  chain  stitch  1 
double,  3  double  in  the 
middle  stitch  at  the 
point  of  every  loop. 
2nd  round :  The  double 
stitches  are  worked 
round  the  stitches  of 
the  preceding  round, 
inserting  the  needle 
into  the  2  upper  chain, 
work  3  double  in  the 
middle  stitch  at  the 
point  of  every  leaf, 
missing,  however,  4 
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459._Crochet  Border  with  Fringe. 


stitches  of  the  preceding  round  in  the 
hollow  part  of  the  middle  and  side 
leaves,  1  double  in  every  one  of  the 
remaining  stitches.  3rd  round :  1  dou¬ 
ble  round  each  stitch  of  the  preceding 
round,  excepting  on  the  2  stitches  at 
the  hollow  parts  of  the  scallops,  1  purl 
after  every  other  double  stitch  (this 
purl  consists  of  5  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in 
the  1st  of  the  same).  In  working  this 
round  the  leaves  are  joined  together  by 
means  of  the  middle  purl  of  the  side 
scallops.  At  the  end  of  the  round  work 
1  double  round  the  next  stitch  of  the 
preceding  round,  then  for  the  stem  of 
the  loaves  8  chain,  missing  the  last  of 
them,  work  back  on  the 
others  7  double  stitches, 

the  3rd  round,  then 
fasten  the  cotton,  and 
work  with  cotton  No. 
16  one  row  of  open- 
work  treble  stitch  in- 

IPfTi' 

manner  seen  in  illus- 
tration.  The  upper 
M  flil  edge  of  the  border  is 
<■'  IS  IS  worked  in  the  following 
ii' '  f  »i,i  4  rows  : — 1st  row  :  *  7 
i''  •  i i  [')*  chain,  fastened  on  to 
I  „  '.yfj;  the  3rd  purl  with  1  slip 
j Pfj  stitch,  then  back  on  the 
:  j !  :;<  7  chain,  7  slip  stitches, 
^  1  w,  chain  fastened  on  to 

la  the  next  purl,  7  slip 

'  '  I'l  ■  I'tt.l  ’fil  stitches,  back  on  the 

'  I'L.  last  7  of  the  21  chain 

'  I  •.''ji'i!  stitches,  1  slip  stitch 

,  .111 in  the  point  of  the  stem, 

'!i  ‘  '‘‘d  b',;  7  chain  fastened  on  to 

lit  f  (ji, : 'I  ;'{||  following  purl 

■'  *  i  1  !j  counted  from  the  stem, 

0,1  7  slip  stitches  back  on 

ji !  f  •  '<  :f:  ■  S  J  them,  2 1  chain  fastened 

'ill  '  '  ■  on  to  the  next  purl,  7 

'  i'  !  '■(iiiH  slip  stitches  back  on  the 

(i'  ^  l'  last  7  chain;  repeat 

'  I  ’  •'ly  from  *.  2nd  row:  1 
:  i| ;  i  double  in  every  chain 

Mu  j  stitch  of  the  preceding 

I'iii:;.  TOVf.  3rd  and  4th  rows: 

'■  ?/  l'  I  treble  stitch  and 

'  ^  '  f  ffilSili  doublestitch  as  in  illus- 

.  V i'  KSot  tration.  Then  knot  in 
a  fringe  of  skeins  of  G 
3E.  threads. 
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EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRITMENTS. 

The  Italian  prima  donna  who,  as  queen  of  song, 
suceeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  left 
vacant  by  the  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  of  the 
renowned  Madame  Mara,  was  ISanti.  She  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  street-singer  in  her  native  country,  but  being 
possessed  of  a  voice  naturally  sweet  and  powerful,  and 
of  most  extensive  range,  she  had  been  taken  from  her 
humble  calling  and  placed  under  instruction,  with  a 
view  to  exercising  her  gifts  in  a  higher  and  more 
legitimate  sphere.  With  all  the  advantages  that  were 
bestowed  on  her,  she,  however,  had  never  industry 
enough  to  become  a  good  musician,  but  owed  the  posi¬ 
tion  she  gained  on  the  operatic  stage  entirely  to  her 
natural  endowments,  which  w'crc  of  a  most  rare  kind. 
After  appearing  as  a  concert  singer,  first  in  I’aris  and 
then  in  England,  at  the  Pantheon,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  fashionable  concert-room,  and  delighting  her 
audiences  by  the  charm  of  her  rich  and  mellow  voice 
and  flexible  execution,  she  made  her  dchut  on  the 
operatic  stage  as  the  tragic  heroine  in  Semlramide,  not 
the  well-known  opera  by  Rossini,  but  a  composition 
entitled  Semiramide;  or,  La  Vendetta  di  Nino,  by 
Bianchi,  which  contained  some  very  beautiful  music. 
It  was  immensely  successful,  and  she  introduced  in 
addition  a  very  fine  air  by  Giuglielmi,  with  a  violin 
obligato  accompaniment,  performed  successively  by 
the  then  renowned  instrumentalists,  Cramer,  Viotti, 
and  Salomon.  Long  as  it  was,  and  demanding  the 
greatest  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  this 
morccau  never  failed  in  obtaining  an  encore  on  every 
occasion  Avhen  it  was  performed. 

Banti  also  sang  and  acted  with  great  effect  in  the 
Alceste  and  Iphigcnia  in  Taiiride  of  Gluck,  whose 
works  were  just  coming  into  vogue  in  this  country, 
occasionally  appearing,  too,  in  comic  operas,  such  as 
Paiisello’s  La  Serva  Padrone.  Banti  seems,  from  con¬ 
temporary  accounts,  to  have  been  addicted  to  a  vice 
to  which,  as  a  rule,  to  do  them  justice,  Italian  artistes 
are  but  little  prone.  A  countryman  of  hers,  Giardini, 
having,  previous  to  her  arrival  in  England,  been  asked 
his  opinion  of  her,  replied,  “  She  is  the  first  singer  in 
Italy,  and  drinks  a  bottle  of  wine  every  day!"  She, 
however,  continued  the  reigning  favourite  until  her 
sceptre  was  wrested  from  her  by  Mrs.  Billington. 

This  charming  actress  and  singer  had  distinguished 
herself  in  early  youth  as  a  pianoforte  player.  She  had 
now  just  returned  from  Italy,  where  her  voice  had 
been  undergoing  cultivation,  and  on  her  reappearance 
in  this  country,  she  astonished  and  delighted  every¬ 
body  by  the  charm  of  that  voice,  which,  in  its  high 
quality,  resembled  the  tones  of  a  flute  or  flageolet,  and 
her  wonderful  execution.  The  setting  and  the  rising 
star  appeared  together  on  Banti’s  benefit  night,  the 
opera  t'losen  being  Mcrope,  by  Portogallo,  in  wdiich 
Mrs.  Billington  performed  the  character  of  the  heroine, 
while  Banti  imdertook  that  of  the  lover  Polifonte,  and 
sang  all  the  music  of  the  part,  though  written  for  a 
tenor  voice.*  The  desire  to  hear  these  two  celebrated 


•  A  similar  circumstance  occurred  when,  on  the  revival  at 
Drury  Lauc,  in  by  Mr.  Macrcady,  of  Acis  and  Galatea, 


singers  together  drew  such  a  crowded  audience  to  the 
opera  house,  that  numbers  of  ladies  were  obliged  to  bo 
accommodated  with  seats  upon  the  stage,  an  unprece¬ 
dented  occurrence  at  that  time. 

It  was  at  the  Pantheon  concert-room,  subsequently 
metamorphosed  into  a  theatre,  it  may  be  remarked 
en  passant,  that  the  present  Dowager  Countess  of  Essex 
made,  as  Miss  Stephens,  her  first  appearance  on  any 
stage.  Possessed  of  little  histrionic  talent,  this  lady 
gained  great  prominence  by  her  vocal  powers,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  singer  of  ballads.  In  simple  opei’atic  parts, 
such  as  Polly  Peachem,  in  the  Degyars'  Opera ;  Lucy 
Bertram,  in  Guy  Mannering ;  Zelinda,  in  The  Slave,  her 
fame  and  popularity  were  unbounded.  Into  the 
charming  compositions  of  Purcell  and  Bishop  she 
knew  how  to  infuse  an  infinite  amount  of  pathos  and 
expression,  and,  after  Mrs.  Billington,  she  reigned 
paramount  on  the  stage  of  English  opera,  until  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scene  of  her  triumphs  to  share  the 
coronet  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Miss  Stephens  was  the 
second  representative  of  the  heroine  of  Gay’s  opera 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Miss  Lavinia  Fenton, 
the  original  Polly  Peachem,  having  become  Duchess  of 
Bolton. 

There  is  also  a  curious  story  connected  with  the 
career  of  another  singer  w'ho  made  her  debut  in  1777  in 
this  notorious  opera,  but  as  the  hero,  not  the  heroine. 
She  began  life  as  the  servant  of  a  public-house  in  St. 
Giles’s,  and  some  of  the  performers  from  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  having,  during  their  visits  there,  hap¬ 
pened  to  hear  her  sing,  were  so  struck  with  the  fine 
and  pure  quality  of  her  voice,  that  they  persuaded  Dr. 
Arne,  the  composer  of  several  of  its  melodies,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  beautiful  airs  in  Shakspeare’s  play  of 
the  Tempest,  to  accompany  them  to  hear  her.  He  was 
so  pleased  with  her  clear  and  sweet  tones  that  he  took 
her  under  his  tuition,  and  shortly  after  procured  her 
an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  was  the  extreme  plainness  of  her  face  and  person, 
which  were  so  unprepossessing  that  it  was  thought  de¬ 
sirable  she  should  make  her  appearance  in  male  attire, 
and  Captain  Macheath  was  the  part  selected,  in  which, 
in  addition  to  all  the  original  music,  she  sang  the 
afterwards  celebrated  song,  composed  expressly  for  her 
by  her  master.  Dr.  Arne,  “A-hunting  we  will  go.” 
Genius  and  mental  gifts  triumphed  over  personal  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  the  audience  were  perfectly  fascinated 
by  her  vocal  powers.  She  was  afterwards  united  in 
marriage  to  a  celebrated  ^I.D.,  Dr.  Kennedy. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  music  and  musical 
affairs,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  how  the 
criticisms  and  complaints  of  our  own  time  seem 
merely  the  echoes  of  those  raised  by  our  ancestors  a 
century  and  more  ago.  AVhen  Riccoboni,  a  learned 
Italian  writer,  and  who,  in  his  pleasant  gossiping 
style,  seems  to  have  greatly  resembled  our  own 
Pepys,  paid  a  visit  to  London  in  1741,  one  of  the 
things  which  excited  his  astonishment  was  that  Lon¬ 
don  playwrights  should  introduce  into  their  pieces,  and 


the  part  of  Acis,  with  the  whole  of  the  music  written  by 
Handel  for  a  tenor,  was  undertaken  by  a  lady,  Miss  Priscilla 
Uorton,  now  Mrs.  German  Reed. 
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pass  off  as  their  own,  a  scene  taken  from  a  foreign 
author.  He  naively  relates : — “  When  I  was  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1741,  a  thing  happened,  which  for  its  sinr/nluritii, 
deserves  notice.  At  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  acting  of  a  comedy  in  which 
the  author  had  placed  in  the  intrigue  a  scene  taken 
from  Crispin  Medecin." 

Any  learned  or  unlearned  Italian  or  Frenchman 
visiting  our  theatres  now,  would  probably  have  his 
surprise  awakened  by  finding  not  merely  one  scene,  but 
three  acts  of  foreign  growth  thus  engrafted  on  a  slender 
native  stock. 

If  the  “intelligent  foreigner”  of  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  were,  however,  surprised  at  the  want  of 
genuineness  and  originality  in  our  comedies,  he  was 
gratifyingly  pleased  on  inspection  of  the  home  which 
the  foreign  commodity  of  Italian  opera  had  found  at 
the  period  of  its  early  importation  into  this  country, 
and  his  comments  are  as  delightfully  quaint  on  this 
subject  as  on  the  other.  He  writes : — 

“  The  architecture  of  the  Italian  playhouse  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  commodious.  All  the  pit  is  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  where  both  sexes  sit  indiscrimiuatehj, 
which  affords  a  very  ayrecdble  sight.  There  is  but  one 
row  of  boxes,  and  above  are  two  galleries,  with  benches 
one  above  another,  where  people  sit.  It  is  about  forty 
years  since  the  English  nobility  went  into  the  taste  of 
Italian  operas,  which  they  support  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence  and  at  an  astonishing  expense.  They  draw  to 
London  the  best  singers  in  Italy,  who  leave  their  country 
without  any  regret,  though  their  music  meets  with 
very  great  encouragement.” 

This  Italian  playhouse,  the  intern.al  arrangements  of 
which  appear  to  us  so  simple  and  primitive,  but  the 
appearance  of  which  afforded  Eiccoboni  such  satis¬ 
faction  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago,  was  the 
King’s  Theatre,  burnt  down  and  rebuilt  again  and 
again  since  that  period.  That  distinguished  critic  and 
elegant  connoisseur,  the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgecumbe, 
whose  perfect  knowledge  of  music  and  musical  matters 
is,  for  an  amateur,  truly  surprising,  in  his  interesting 
Reminiscences,  utters  complaints  as  to  the  management, 
or  rather  j«ismanagcmcnt,  of  affairs  before  the  curtain 
at  the  London  operatic  theatre  at  various  periods 
during  his  long  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  them, 
ascribing  in  most  instances  the  abuses  and  exactions 
which  the  subscribers  and  general  public  (the  latter 
then  a  limited  number)  had  to  endure  chiefly  to  the 
enormous  salaries  paid  to  the  prime  donne,  of  whom  he 
says  the  manager  finds  it  necessary  to  announce  six 
or  seven  in  the  course  of  a  season,  a  thing  which,  says 
his  lordship,  is  “  positively  an  evil,  and  only  tends  to 
embarrass  the  concern.  It  is  impossible  to  employ 
them  all  advantageously ;  each  will  icant  to  have  her  own 
opera,  there  being  very  few  indeed  in  which  there  are 
two  principal  female  characters;  and  from  their  con¬ 
tending  claims,  diffcullies,  disputes,  and  cabals  inevitably 
arise." 

Let  any  one  at  all  cognizant  of  operatic  affairs 
behind,  as  well  as  before  the  curtain,  say  how  well  his 
lordship’s  judgment  of  things  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  applies  to  those  of  the  present  day.  He  verifies 
his  charge  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  subscribers  to 


the  opera  from  the  greedy  exactions  of  the  principal 
artistes,  by  the  statement  that  it  was  in  the  second 
year  of  tlie  engagement  of  the  renowned  Catalani,  and 
when  she  more  than  doubled  her  demands,  and  obtained 
a  salary  then  wholly  without  precedent,  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  box  was  raised  at  a  coup  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hundred  guineas ;  thus,  he 
adds,  permanently  ruining  the  establishment.  The  first 
season  of  Catalani’s  eng.agemcnt  she  received  for  her 
services  two  thousand  guineas,  five  hundred  more  than 
was  paid  to  Banti.  Tliis,  she  observed,  was  “  ridicu¬ 
lously  low,"  and  that  to  retain  her,  “  ci  vogliano  molte 
mila  lire "  (many  thousand  pounds  sterling  were 
wanted).  She  demanded  and  obtained  five  thousand. 

This  far-famed  singer  reigned  triumphantly  on  the 
operatic  stage  for  many  years,  and  alone,  for  she 
would  endure  near  her  no  rival  who  was  at  all  good 
enough  to  divide  the  applause.  Her  voice  is  described 
as  having  been  endowed  with  almost  supernatural 
powers,  and  her  throat,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
medical  men  who  have  examined  it,  with  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  facility  of  expansion  and  muscular  motion, 
while  its  agility  and  compass  were  equally  astonishing. 
The  drawback  to  these  wonderful  gifts  was  that  the 
possessor  of  them  studied  more  to  surprise  than  to 
charm,  and  that  the  vanity  of  displaying  them  led  her 
to  indulge  in  such  excessive  ornament  that  any  simple 
melody  was  certain  to  be  spoiled  by  the  variations  and 
fioriture  with  which  she  invariably  overloaded  it,  a 
tendency  which  can  only  be  described  as  an  abuse  of 
the  most  delightful  of  all  instruments,  the  human 
voice,  and  recalling  the  remark  of  a  nobleman  more 
distinguished  for  his  political  talents  than  his  musical 
taste,  who,  hearing  a  person  remark  on  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  a  certain  performance,  replied  he  wished 
it  were  so  difficult  as  to  be  impossible.  It  was  this 
egotistical  love  of  display  that  led  Catalani  to  prefer 
the  music  of  inferior  composers  to  such  as  Mozart, 
whose  exquisite  simplicity  she  found  it  difficult  to 
violate.  She  was,  however,  the  original  Susanna  in  his 
beautiful  Nozze  di  Figaro  when  first  produced  in  this 
country,  and  sang  and  acted  the  part  admirably. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  establishment  of  the  Italian 
opera  in  London — we  speak  of  the  period  before  the 
second  burning  down  of  the  King’s  Theatre  in  1789 — 
the  opera  house  was  differently  constructed  aud 
arranged  to  what  it  now  is — for  instance,  the  private 
boxes,  which  now  monopolise  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
space,  never  then  exceeded  thirty-six;  eighteen,  gra¬ 
duated  in  three  rows  on  each  side  of  the  house ;  the 
front  portion  being  occupied  by  open  public  boxes, 
which  also  had  a  communication  with  the  pit.  Both 
of  these  parts  of  the  house  being  filled  exclusively 
with  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  the  rule  of  full 
evening  dress  being  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  audience 
presented  a  dazzling  and  imposing  appearance,  espe¬ 
cially  on  their  first  arrival,  to  the  foreign  artistes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  more  degage  habits  of  their  own  lands. 
At  the  close  of  the  performance  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  habitues  of  pit  and  boxes  to  repair  to  a  general 
coffee-room  which  wa"^,  the  assembling  place  of  the 
dite  of  town,  it  being  the  rule  to  refrain  from  holding 
any  private  routs  or  parties  on  opera  nights.  Every 
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lady  of  ton  who  was  the  possessor  of  an  opera  box 
considered  it  as  much  her  home  as  her  own  house,  and 
was  nearly  sure  to  be  found  there  holding  a  sort  of 
petite  levee  on  every  evening  of  performance,  which  was 
usually  restricted  to  three  nights  a  week. 

Over  the  front  boxes  was  a  gallery,  the  charge  to 
which  was  five  shillings,  and  which  was  the  resort  of 
persons  who  were  not  in  evening  dress,  and  above  that 
was,  as  now,  an  upper  gallery,  the  admission  to  which 
was  three  shillings,  and  which  was  then  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  appropriated  to  the  footmen  and  servants  of  the 
nobility. 

WhUc  the  vocal  art,  to  the  great  combined  displays 
of  which  we  are  at  present  accustomed,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  only  in  its  dawn,  instrmncntal  music  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the  principal  per¬ 
formers  being  at  that  time  Giardiui,  Cramer,  Salomon, 
and  Barthclemon  on  the  violin ;  dementi,  Schroeter, 
and  Dance  on  the  pianoforte ;  Florio  and  Graeff  on  the 
flute ;  Schwartz  and  Holmes  on  the  bassoon ;  Abel  on 
the  viol  da  gamba ;  ^lahon,  clarinet ;  Sarjent,  trumpet ; 
and  Stamstz  and  Shield  on  the  tenor. 

Parke  was  exceedingly  celebrated  as  an  oboe-player, 
and  used  to  play  not  only  in  concert  in  the  orchestra  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  was  regularly  engaged, 
but  solos  at  the  grand  musical  festivals  held  in  AVest- 
minster  Abbey  and  also  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  then  a 
most  fashionable  place  of  resort.  The  beautiful  song 
of  “  Cease  your  funning,”  in  the  Bf(j<jars'  Optra,  still  a 
favourite  cheval  dc  bataillc  of  our  most  eminent  singers, 
owed  much  of  its  immense  popularity  when  first  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  exquisite  performance  by  this  instru¬ 
mentalist  of  the  elegant  and  effective  oboe  accompani¬ 
ment  written  for  it  by  Lindley.  He  had  a  younger 
brother  engaged  as  tenor  player  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
but  who  was  deeply  anxious  to  rival  huu  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  predilection,  the  oboe. 

As  this  youth’s  time  was  constantly  occupied  between 
incessant  rehearsals  and  in  his  night  duties  at  the 
theatre,  he  had  but  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of 
Lis  favourite  instrument,  until  he  found  out  that 

“  The  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  his  days” 

was 

“  To  steal  a  few  hours 
From  the”  morning. 

Retiring  late  to  rest,  and  tired  out  with  the  labours  of 
the  day,  he  found  it  difficult  to  wake  and  rise  as  early 
in  the  morning  as  he  desired,  until  he  hit  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  original  device : — 

When  he  went  to  bed  at  night  he  fastened  a  small 
cord  to  his  arm,  long  enough  to  reach  through  the 
window  of  his  sleeping-room  down  to  the  iron  railings 
of  the  kitchen  area.  This  cord  he  gave  direction  to  the 
watchman — an  institution  then  in  vogue — to  pull  vigo¬ 
rously  at  four  o’clock  every  morning,  when  the  cntlm- 
siastic  young  oboeist  at  once  roused  himself  from  his 
balmy  slumbers,  and  proceeding  down -stairs  to  the 
kitchen  to  avoid  disturbing  any  other  members  of  the 
household  not  so  musically  inclined,  practised  away 
until  nine. 

This  ingenious  plan  continued  in  operation  winter  as 
well  as  summer  for  three  years,  with  but  one  unpleasant 


interruption,  which  occurred  one  fine  summer  morning, 
when,  the  window  being  open,  a  party  of  “  jolly  dogs,” 
returning  probably  from  the  Cremome  or  Argyll  of 
the  day,  perceiving  the  cord  dangling  temptingly  from 
the  window  of  the  dormitory  over  the  area  rails  below, 
pulled  it  with  a  violence  that  threatened  unpleasant 
consequences  to  the  wearer  of  the  hempen  bracelet  if 
he  had  not  been  expeditious  enough  in  disentangling 
his  wrist  from  its  hold. 

This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  one  related  of  young 
Arne,  afterwards  the  celebrated  doctor  of  music,  who, 
in  order  to  indulge  his  propensity  for  music,  of  which 
his  father,  a  plodding  tradesman,  a  cabinet-maker,  dis¬ 
approved,  used  to  get  up  during  the  night  and  practise 
on  an  old  moth-eaten  spinet  he  had  contrived  to  pro¬ 
cure,  first  mi(fflin>i  its  rusty  strings  with  a  handkcrchiej 
to  avoid  waking  the  rest  of  the  family.  Even  the  great 
Handel  had  to  encounter  in  early  youth  his  father's 
opposition  to  the  cultivation  of  his  ardent  passion  for 
music,  in  which  he  was  only  enabled  to  indulge 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  servant,  who  con¬ 
trived  to  procure  him  a  small  clavichord,  which  he 
kept  hid  in  a  garret,  and  stole  thither  every  night  to 
practise  and  study  harmony  under  circumstances  of 
every  disadvantage.  So  true  is  it  that  true  genius  will 
find  a  way  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 

Crosdil  was  the  Bottesini  of  his  day,  and  possessed 
apparently  as  astounding  a  power  over  the  finger¬ 
board  of  his  unwieldy  instrument  as  his  talented 
successor  of  our  own  time.  His  brilliancy  of  execution 
and  mechanical  power  were  marvellous,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  these  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
known  to  play  the  mmuct  from  Handel’s  overture  to 
Ariadne  in  three  parts,  and  that  just  as  distinctly  and 
perfectly  as  if  they  had  been  performed  by  three 
finished  performers. 

Salomon  was  a  German,  a  celebrated  player  on  the 
violin.  He  was  the  Sainton  of  the  day,  being  generally 
engaged  as  leader  or  first  violin,  and  a  performer  of 
powerful  and  original  talent.  He  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  to  instruct  a  royal  personage,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  but  whose  talent  was  not  on  a  par  with 
his  birth  and  station. 

After  he  had  been  attending  him  for  some  time  his 
noble  pupil  said  to  him — “  Well,  Mr.  Salomon,  how  do 
I  get  on?”  “Please  your  highness,”  said  Salomon, 
“  der  are  tre  stages  of  music.  First,  dcr  is  pick  out, 
read  notes,  count  time,  &c. — not  play  at  all.  Second, 
der  is  play,  but  play  very  bad— out  of  time — out  of 
tune :  noting  at  all.  Now  your  highness  has  just  got  into 
de  second  stage.”  Mr.  Salomon  gave  a  scries  of  lectures 
at  the  King's  Concert  Rooms,  which  were  very  nume¬ 
rously  attended,  and  added  greatly  to  his  reputation, 
the  subject  being  the  comprehensive  one  of  “All  kinds 
of  stringed  instruments,  from  the  psaltery  to  the 
piano.” 

Abel  was  an  inimitable  performer  on  the  now  ex¬ 
ploded  instrument,  the  viol  da  gamba,  on  which  he 
played  with  unrivalled  taste  and  expression,  but  he 
was  such  a  devotee  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  in 
particular  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  that  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  laid  up  for  weeks  at  a  time.  On  one  occasion 
he  had  ruptured  a  small  blood-vessel,  and  was  ordered 
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by  his  physician  to  remain  in  bed,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  abstain  from  wine,  an  injunction  that  mortified  him 
exceedingly.  Each  day  when  the  doctor  paid  his 
accustomed  visit,  Abel’s  anxiety  for  his  report  was 
intense.  As  long  as  it  continued  unfavourable  he 
would  let  his  head  fall  back  on  his  pillow,  exclaitning 
in  despair,  “  Oh,  I  shall  never  taste  my  beloved  old 
hock  again !”  When  at  length  the  day  arrived  that 
favourable  symptoms  declared  themselves,  he  cried  out 
in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  joy — “  Ah  !  tank  Got  I  I  shall 
taste  my  beloved  hock  once  more !” 

Poor  Abel,  who  was  not  deficient  in  vanity  if  he  at 
times  forgot  his  self-respect,  on  one  occasion  indulged 
so  freely  at  a  dinner  party  to  which  he  was  invited,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  get  him  to 
adjourn  to  the  drawing-room,  where  there  was  a  musical 
meeting,  at  which  he  was  expected  to  contribute  his 
professional  talents.  He  was  repeatedly  urged  in  vain, 
until  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  leader  of  the  Drury 
Lane  orchestra,  strove  good-naturedly  to  persuade  him 
by  saying,  “  Come,  come,  Abel,  pray  oblige  us ;  if  you’ll 
play  I’ll  play,  though  I  know  how  much  I  must  suffer 
by  the  comparison.”  This  was  enough.  “Vat!”  was 
his  indignant  and  somewhat  profane  reply;  “Vat! 
shallcnge  Abel !  No,  no,  dere  is  but  one  Got  and  one 
Abel." 

Rivalry  has  ever  been  a  potent  ingredient  :u  the 
organisation  of  public  performers. 

At  a  grand  Handel  commemoration,  which  took 
place  by  royal  command  in  1784,  one  particular  feature 
was  the  performance  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  com¬ 
posed  in  174oto  celebrate  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  in 
which  composition  were  introduced  fourteen  trumpets, 
two  pair  of  kettledrums,  two  pair  of  double  drums 
from  the  Tower,  and  a  pair  of  double  bass  drums  manu¬ 
factured  expressly  for  this  commemoration,  and  which 
last  are  described  as  having,  except  their  destructive 
powers,  all  the  effect  of  the  most  powerful  salvo  of 
artillery. 

The  second  incident  connected  with  this  great  festival 
partakes  of  the  comic  element.  While  it  was  in 
preparation,  two  very  pompous  and  self-sufficient 
musicians.  Dr.  Hayes,  M.D.,  of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Miller, 
of  Doncaster,  resolved  to  come  up  to  town  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  their  gratuitous  services  as  con¬ 
ductors,  in  which  delicate  and  onerous  art  they  both 
considered  themselves  proficients. 

It  was  arranged  between  themselves,  after  several 
bickerings,  that  the  first  part  of  the  music  should  be 
conducted  by  Dr.  Hayes  and  the  second  by  Dr.  Miller, 
but  this  amicable  arrangement  came  to  a  “  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion.”  When  the  time  of  pcrfonnance 
had  arrived,  and  Mr.  Cramer,  the  leader,  had  given  the 
.signal  tap  with  his  bow,  casting  his  eyes  round  he  saw 
to  his  astonishment  a  tall,  gigantic  figure  with  an 
immense  powdered  toupee,  in  full  court  costume,  with 
a  bag  and  sword  and  a  huge  roll  oj  parchment  in  his 
hand  that  was  to  serve  him  as  a  baton.  “  Pray  who  is 
that  gentleman  ?”  was  hlr.  Cramer’s  natural  inquiry. 
“  Dr.  Hayes,”  was  the  reply.  “  And  what  is  he  going 
to  do?”  “To  beat  time.”  “Be  so  kind,”  rejoined 
IMr.  Cramer,  “  as  to  tell  that  gentleman  that  when  he 
has  sat  down  I  will  begin.”  The  discomfited  doctor 


had  no  resource  but  to  take  his  seat,  after  a  set  down 
such  as  he  had  not  anticipated. 

When  oratorios  were  first  performed  here,  which  was 
at  the  King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  they  were  far 
from  popular  or  favourably  received — even  those  great 
masteipieces  of  Handel,  the  announcement  of  one  of 
which  now  draws  such  overwhelming  crowds  to  Exeter 
and  St.  James’s  Halls,  were  frequently  given  to 
“  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.” 

The  story  is  well  known  of  how  the  mighty  composer 
and  then  manager  of  the  opera  house  consoled  him¬ 
self  for  the  scanty  audience  that  met  his  view  as  he  was 
taking  his  customary  peep  behind  the  green  curtain, 
by  the  reflection  that  “  de  moosic  sail  sound  all  de 
pettcr.” 

King  George  the  Third,  a  devoted  admirer  of  Handel, 
was  a  great  patroniser  of  the  or.atorios,  and  rarely 
missed  a  performance  of  one.  Every  Friday  in  Lent 
saw  him  installed  regularly  in  his  box  at  the  opera 
housa  The  thinness  of  the  attendance  gave  rise  to  the 
following  jen  itesprit.  Two  gentlemen,  members  of 
parliament,  happening  to  meet  one  morning,  one  said 
to  his  friend,  “  Do  you  go  to  the  oratorio  in  the  Hay- 
market  this  evening?”  “Oh,  no,”  was  the  prompt 
reply,  “I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  on  His  Majesty’s 
privacy.” 

In  the  season  of  1780  oratorios  were  given  by  royal 
command  at  some  public  rooms  in  Tottenham-street, 
and  simultaneously  at  Drury  Lane.  During  the  per¬ 
formance  on  the  third  night  at  the  latter  establishment 
an  alarming  accident,  which  might  have  had  serious 
consequences,  happened,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  careless 
way  in  which  the  carpenters  belonging  to  the  theatre 
had  erected  the  orchestra  for  the  band  on  the  stage. 
The  upper  tier,  on  which  were  stationed  the  trumpets, 
French  horns,  bassoons,  and  kettledrums,  between  the 
second  and  third  parts,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the 
performers  who  were  on  it  were  precipitated  from  a 
height  of  fourteen  feet ;  but  fortunately  no  one  was 
seriously  injured.  A  composer  of  the  name  of  Hook — 
whether  an  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  of 
punning  fame  we  cannot  say — took  occasion  of  the 
catastrophe  to  remark  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  heard  of  an  oratorio  with  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling  between  the  acts. 


PiAKOKonTE  Recitals. 

These  have  been  very  popular  in  England  lately, 
and  have  done  much  for  musical  art.  Much  more, 
however,  remains  to  do.  A  certain  mechanical  excel¬ 
lence  has  been  reached  by  a  number  of  ladies  in  playin 
but  how  few,  either  of  men  or  women,  know  anything 
about  music  as  an  .art!  Neither  do  they  know  a  word 
of  its  history.  To  the  majority,  the  Gregorian  ehant, 
counterpoint,  melody,  are  w'ords,  and  nothing  more. 
The  Chevalier  de  Kontski,  the  most  brilliant  player 
England  has  seen  since  Thalberg,  purposes  a  serii-s  of 
seances,  in  w'hich  he  will  illustrate  on  the  piano  the  rise 
and  progress  of  modern  musical  art,  giving  pieces  from 
each  age,  and  showing  the  improvements  and  increased 
range  of  power  which  have  gradually  displayed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  musical  art. 
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THE  PLAYER’S  DAY  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

“Let  them  bo  well  used,  for  they  are  the  abstracts  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time.” 

Any  spectator  of  the  brilliant  scene  the  interior  of 
the  palace  of  the  people’s  pleasures  presented  on 
the  24th  of  last  July,  must  acknowledge  how  great  the 
change,  in  the  public  estimation,  of  the  poor  player, 
stigmatised  in  the  stern  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  “rogue,  vagabond,  and  sturdy  beggar,’’  and 
adjudged  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  if  taken  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  (then)  dishonoured  and  unlawful  calling. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  especially  the  pro¬ 
vincial  ones  who  could  not  be  eye-witnesses,  let  us  en¬ 
deavour  to  present  to  the  “  mind’s  eye  ”  a  faint  picture 
of  the  latest  and  tenth  Dramatic  FCte  for  the  benefit  of 
superannuated  actors  and  actresses,  given  under  the 
immediate  patronage  and  in  presence  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  which,  in  the  manner  of 
its  conduct,  as  well  as,  we  trust,  in  its  result,  far  sur¬ 
passed  any  of  its  nine  predecessors. 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  live  actors  and  actresses 
by  daylight  has  on  every  occasion  been  the  chief  and 
unfailing  attraction  to  draw  the  general  public  by 
thousands  to  the  annual  Dramatic  Fete,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  numerous  gatherings  held  at 
the  Fairy  Palace.  Gay  stalls  presided  over  by  the 
(leases  de  la  seine,  offered  irresistible  temptation  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  tasty  trifles,  at  exorbitant  prices ;  while 
shows  of  all  sorts  and  gradations,  from  Richardson's 
to  a  “  peej),”  enabled  the  most  popular  London  actors 
to  strut,  and  fret,  and  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  in 
mock  heroics,  for  the  amusement  of  the  visitors.  But 
as  nothing  mundane  can  be  perfect,  so,  in  this  instance, 
liberty  was  by  many  thought  to  degenerate  into  licence, 
and  “all  the  fun  and  frolic  of  the  fair”  to  be  in 
danger  of  sinking  into  mere  vulgar  buffoonery.  As  bad 
means  should  not  be  used  to  promote  even  the  best  of 
causes,  those  who  have  the  drama’s  interest  most  at 
heart  sought  a  remedy,  and  very  successfully.  In  the 
latest  entertainment  given  for  this  excellent  charity, 
the  Dramatic  Fund,  the  favourite  artistes,  male  and 
female,  of  the  principal  metropolitan  theatres  were 
still  able  to  exert  their  talent  in  behalf  of  their  less 
fortunate  brethren,  but  this  time  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  and  one,  therefore,  involving  no  possible  degra¬ 
dation,  cither  to  themselves  or  their  art;  while  over 
all  was  thrown  the  infallible  prestige  of  Royalty,  whose 
halo  is  especially  bright  when  emanating  from  a  person 
so  young,  fair,  and  gracious  as  the  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Wales. 

A  day  of  cloudless  beauty,  the  slight  haze  that  hung 
overhead  up  to  noon  only  prognosticating,  and  truly, 
the  forthcoming  brightness.  At  twelve  the  doors  of 
the  Palace  are  opened,  and  the  stream  of  fashionable 
and  gaily-dressed  visitors  begins  to  pour  in.  Innume¬ 
rable  seats  are  ranged  facing  the  Shakspeare  Theatre, 
erected  in  front  of  the  great  Handel  orchestra,  on  the 
stage  of  which  the  combined  dramatic  performances 
are  to  commence  at  two  o’clock.  On  the  gallery  to  the 
left  of  the  audience  arc  the  three  boxes  which  have 


been  fitted  up  for  Royalty  and  its  attendants ;  while  in 
the  gallery  opposite  arc  rows  of  chairs  to  be  occupied 
by  the  fair  purse-bearers,  and  their  attendant  swains, 
who  arc  to  present  offerings  of  not  less  than  two 
guineas  to  her  Royal  Highness  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charity. 

Of  course  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scats  in  front 
of  the  theatre  arc  “  reserved,”  and  it  therefore  remains 
for  those  w’ho  have  not  been  cither  able  or  desirous  to 
obtain  any  of  these  to  secure  the  best  possible  vantage- 
ground  in  the  uninclosed  portion ;  and  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  these,  and  also  maintain  the  position,  Mr. 
Sam  ^Vcllcr’s  axiom,  that  “human  natur’  is  human 
natur’,”  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  very  mate¬ 
rial  difference  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
strivers  after  a  front  row  of  the  five-shilling  unre- 
sen’cd,  or  the  sixpenny  gallery  at  “  the  Lane,”  became 
painfully,  we  had  nearly  said  strikinyly,  apparent. 
However,  when  it  is  considered  that  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure  tolerably  good  scats  for  them¬ 
selves  and  theirs  had  to  remain  in  them  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  from  noon  till  past  six  p.m.,  it  is  no  great 
imputation  on, the  general  good  temper  of  the  vast 
assemblage  to  say  that  at  distant  intervals  the  sharp 
tones  of  contest  (generally,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a 
feminine  key)  were  heard.  Occasionally  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  police  became  necessary,  especially  when  a 
strong-minded  female,  armed  with  a  camp-stool,  in¬ 
sisted  on  planting  it  firmly  in  the  gangways  between 
the  seats. 

The  interval  of  waiting  was  soon  more  agreeably 
relieved  by  the  pianoforte  pcrform.ances  of  Miss 
Cullenford,  the  talented  daughter  of  the  esteemed 
secretary  of  the  fund,  who  performed  Thalberg’s 
celebrated  arrangements  of  “  Home,  sweet  home,”  and 
Handel’s  “Harmonious  Blacksmith,”  also  the  once 
famous  “  Storm  ”  rondo  by  Steibclt,  in  truly  admirable 
style. 

Precisely  at  two  the  Crystal  Palace  band,  under  the 
direction  of  its  able  leader,  Herr  Manns,  struck  up 
Auber’s  lively  overture  to  the  Cheval  dc  Bronze,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  curtain  rose  upon  a  scene  from  No 
Thorough  fare,  between  Joey  Ladle  and  Sally  Goldstraw 
(Mr.  B.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon),  but  although 
it  was  easy  to  see  these  two  old  favourites  of  the  public 
were  putting  forth  their  best  powers,  not  a  word 
was  audible  to  the  major  part  of  the  vast  audience, 
numbering  many  thousands.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mrs.  Stirling’s  contribution  of  her  clever  and  dramatic 
“reading”  of  the  rehearsal  scene  from  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream ;  it  was  dumb  show  and  nothing  more; 
The  only  part  of  the  selection  which  could  convey 
gratification  to  the  audience  was  the  performance  by 
the  band  of  hlendelssohn’s  two  highly-descriptive 
marches — the  “Clowns”  and  the  “Wedding.”  The 
detachment  from  the  New  Royalty,  headed  by  the  fair 
manageress.  Miss  Oliver,  appeared  with  a  scene  from 
the  burlesque  of  Billy  Taylor;  but  though  the  mere 
sight  of  the  droll  figure  of  clever  Charlotte  Saunders, 
as  well  as  of  Messrs.  Dewar  and  Danvers,  is  enough 
of  itself  to  provoke  laughter,  the  acting  had  only  the 
effect  of  pantomime. 

Miss  Amy  Sedgwick,  by  the  exertion  of  unparalleled 
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vigour  and  spirit,  managed  to  produce  an  effect  in  her 
Bccne  from  2'hc  Love  Chase.  The  “  situation  ”  where 
Constance  rewards  Wildrake  for  the  disclosure  of  his 
matrimonial  projects  with  a  resounding  box  on  the  ear, 
drew  forth  hearty  laughter,  and  the  clever  actress  was 
rewarded  for  her  exertions  throughout  her  allotted 
task  by  a  unanimous  call  before  the  curtain. 

The  celebrated  “  screen  scene ’’from  The  School  for 
Scandal  brouglit  on  Mr.  Harry  Sullivan  with  the 
leading  members  of  his  theatre,  the  llolborn,  as  did  a 
selection  from  The  Turn  of  the  Tide  Mr.  and  JIrs. 
Frank  Jlatthcws,  ^Ir.  Ryder,  and  Miss  II.  Ilodson,  as 
a  deputation  from  the  New  Queen’s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
Soutar  (Miss  E.  Farren),  Messrs.  Maclean  and  Eldrcd 
represented  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  the  performance  of 
the  last  act  of  'The  Good  for  Nothing.  The  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  Nan  and  her  two  foster-fathers  drew  forth  as 
much  laughter  as  couhl  be  expected  in  the  absence  of 
hearing  any  of  the  dialogue.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
regretting  that  so  much  labour  and  talent  should  have 
been  expended  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  the 
speaking  voice  audible  in  such  an  arena,  and  in  presence 
of  such  an  immense  concourse  of  persons. 

The  feeling  of  relief  and  pleasure  produced  by  the 
singing  of  Mr.  Santlcy,  who  gave  in  his  best  style 
Arditi's  comparatively  new  song  of  “The  stirrup  cup,” 
and  the  old  nautical  ditty,  “  Hearts  of  oak,”  showed 
the  advantage  of  the  lyric  over  the  dramatic  art  when 
the  space  to  bo  filled  is  of  such  gigantic  proportions. 
Every  tone,  and  almost  every  syllable,  as  it  fell  from 
the  lips  of  this  fine  singer  was  distinctly  audible. 

After  four  hours’  sitting  at  a  dumb-show  performance 
with  a  dogged  patience  of  which  John  Bull  alone,  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth,  could  be  capable,  the  time 
appointed  for  the  presentation  of  the  purses  was  near 
at  hand  ;  and  soon  in  the  distance,  blending  with  the 
rather  tantalising  sound  of  the  plashing  fountains, 
were  heard  the  strains  of  the  National  Anthem,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
AVales  and  the  Princess  Louise,  with  their  suites.  As  ' 
they  took  their  scats  in  the  box  a  shout  of  welcome  rose 
from  the  closely-packed  crowd,  who  seemed  delighted 
at  the  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  their  enthusiasm. 
Handkerchiefs  were  waved,  chairs  were  diverted  from 
their  original  use  and  stood  upon  resolutely  in  defiance 
of  angry  shouts  of  “  Dorvn  in  front.” 

Tranquillity  and  good-humour  were  restored  by  the 
appearance  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Clarke  and  C.  J.  Smith, 
as  Saircy  Gamp  and  Betsey  Prig,  whose  humours  were 
expressed  with  a  demonstrativeness  that  needed  no 
spoken  words.  No  one  seemed  more  to  enjoy  the 
mirth-moving  eccentricities  of  these  capital  comedians 
than  the  Heir-Apparent  We  had  a  very  primitive 
couple  in  our  immediate  vicinity — a  pair  seemingly 
belonging  to  that  kindly  class  who  make  it  a  rule  to 
patronise  actors’  benefits,  perhaps  from  a  grateful  feeling 
for  past  pleasures — and  we  coincided  in  the  opinion  of 
the  elderly  dame  when  she  exclaimed  in  tones  far  from 
sotto  voce,  “  Well,  I  don’t  grudge  the  five  shillings  now 
I’ve  nad  a  good  look  at  the  Prince.  He  looks  very  neat, 
don’t  he  ?  And  how  hearty  he  docs  laugh  to  be  sure !” 
The  same  unsophisticated  soul  remarked  of  Mrs.  Her¬ 
mann  Vezin,  when  she  appeared  as  Lady  Teazle, 


elegantly  attired  in  the  traditional  robe  of  white  satin 
and  roses,  powdered  wig,  &c.,  “  'That’s  an  elegant  dress ; 
what  a  pity  it’s  made  so  old-fashioned 
Next  came  Toole  the  diverting,  with  his  wonderful 
imitations  of  Phelps,  Charles  Kean,  Fcchtcr  as  Hamlet, 
and  Buckstone,  which  even  under  such  disadvantageous 
circumstances  it  was  easy  to  sec  arc  lifelike ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  postponement  in  order  that  the  Royal  party 
might  witness  a  portion  of  the  truly  astounding  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Japanese  troupe,  with  that  marvellous 
young  phenomenon  little  “  All  Right,”  who  creeps  like 
a  centipede  in  and  out  of  his  cylinder — poised  in  air  by 
his  father’s  pedal  extremities,  which  are  also  used  to 
spin  hun  round  and  round  like  a  veritable  humming- 
to^j — came  the  great  event  of  the  day’s  proceedings — 
the  presentation  of  purses  to  her  Royal  Highness,  who 
sat  on  a  raised  dais  in  front  of  the  stage,  the  centre  of 
a  glittering  group,  while  to  the  enlivening  strains  of 
Godfrey's  splendid  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  the 
ladies  slowly  and  gracefully  defiled  before  her  and  laid 
their  offerings  at  her  feet.  The  van  was  well  and 
appropriately  led  by  the  widow  and  youthful  daughter 
of  tho  late  Alfred  Mellon,  escorted  by  the  master  of  the 
College — the  veteran  Benjamin  Webster.  Next  came 
the  graceful  and  clever  Mrs.  Stirling ;  then  Toole,  tho 
inimitable,  handed  on  his  lady  wife,  and  others  less 
known  to  fame  followed  to  the  number  of  nearly  one 
hundred,  until,  as  the  last  fair  form  disappeared  from 
view,  a  little  auriferous  mound  had  been  gradually 
raised,  testifying  to  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
donors  in  unmistakable  language. 

Tho  programme  was  faithfully  carried  out  with  but 
two  omissions — that  of  a  selection  from  Joan  of  Arc  by 
tho  members  of  the  Strand  company,  the  position  of 
which  being  altered  to  a  later  hour  than  that  originally 
fixed,  its  performance  would  have  delayed  too  long 
their  return  to  their  theatre ;  and  the  promised  scene 
from  La  Grande  Duchesse  by  Madame  Schneider, 
who,  however,  accompanied  her  note  of  apology  to 
Mr.  Webster  with  the  douceur  of  a  cheque  for  five 
hundred  francs. 

For  tho  recipients  of  this  excellent  charity  it  may  be 
hoped  and  believed  that  this  last  entertainment  is  by 
far  the  most  successful  that  has  been  given  for  its 
benefit  since  the  institution  of  the  College  eleven  years 
ago.  As  to  tho  visitors,  of  whom  there  were  nearly 
twenty  thousand  assembled  in  the  Palace,  the  day’s 
entertainments,  if  found  a  little  wearisome,  were  amply 
compensated  for  apart  from  the  divine  prerogative  of 
charity — which,  as  we  know,  is  “  twice  blessed ;  it 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ” — by  the 
grand  open-air  amusements  of  the  evening,  the  pyro- 
tcchnical  display  and  illumination  of  the  fountains 
being  on  the  most  superb  and  brilliant  scale  imaginable. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  remained  to  witness  the 
display,  it  being  the  first  time  the  Princess  had  ever 
been  a  spectator  of  such  a  triumph  of  the  pyrotechnic 
art  as  the  Crystal  Palace  directors  arc  alone  able  to 
afford  their  subscribers  and  the  publia  One  of  the 
best  and  at  the  same  time  most  appropriate  devices  was 
a  special  set  piece  in  honour  of  the  day — a  magnificent 
illumination  of  the  Shakspearean  motto,  “AH  the 
world’s  a  stage.” 


460. — COUNTRT  AKD  VISITING  ToILET. 

with  blue  satin  stripes  upon  a  prey  ground.  This  the  flounce  and  apron.  Small  hat  of  blue  oilcloth,  with 
flounce  13  put  on  the  cross-way,  with  the  heading  in  the  a  Donna  Maria  scarf  of  pearl-grey  gauze.  Artistic  locket 
opposite  direction.  Second  skirt  plain,  ample,  and  fastened  with  black  velvet.  Boots  of  pearl-grey  kid. 


looped  up  on  either  side.  Small  apron  with  a  bib, 
scalloped  with  blue  silk,  and  fastening  on  a  pelerine  of 
plain  grey  foulard,  which  crosses  in  front  like  a  fichu. 
Bodice  without  sleeves,  of  striped  foulard,  similar  to 
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460. — Country  and  Visiting  Toilet. 


Costume  of  pearl-grey  foulard.  The  first  narrow 
skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce, 
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Elegant  costume  of  mauve  silk  and  embroidered  side  by  a  wide  bow.  Bodice  short  at  the  back,  and 
musliu.  The  first  skirt  of  mauve  silk  is  trimmed  with  fonning  a  small  apron  in  front ;  two  wide  velvet  loops 
two  gathered  flounces  and  a  deep  flounce  of  embroi-  form  the  bow  of  the  sash.  Bonnet  of  Belgian  straw, 
dered  muslin,  headed  by  a  thick  mauve  ruche.  Bodice  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  an  aigrette  of  flowers. 


and  tunic  of  embroidered  muslin ;  the  plain  high  bodice 
is  transparent ;  low  under-bodice  of  mauve 
silk,  cut  square.  Tunic  looped  up  at  the 
back  by  two  rosettes  of  mauve  satin.  Large 
mauve  rosette  at  the  waistband.  Rice-straw 
bonnet  with  a  bunch  of  mauve  feathers  raised 
over  a  bow  of  black  velvet.  Brouze-coloui'ed 
boots. 

461. — Dressy  Toilets  for  the  Country. 

Train-shaped  dress  of  white  mohair,  trimmeil 
with  ruches  of  black  velvet,  and  with  narrow 


Costume  of  light  havannah-coloured  Irish  poplin. 


461. — Dressy  Toilets  for  the  Country. 


flounces  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  This  dress  ornamented  with  brown  gimp.  Second  skirt  very  short, 
is  composed  of  a  skirt,  narrow  and  short  in  front,  and  looped  up  on  each  side.  Bodice  _  open  in  front, 
trimmed  with  two  small  flounces,  divided  by  the  ruche  with  deep  revers  of  brown  velvet,  continued  into  lap- 
of  black  velvet.  Ixmg  tunic  with  a  puff,  trimmed  with  pets,  simulating  a  casaque  upon  the  skirt.  Hat  trimme<l 
a  flounce  and  a  black  velvet  ruche,  looped  up  on  eitber  with  brown  velvet,  and  long  havaunah-coloured  feather. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

The  faaliioTiable  costumes  at  the  order  of  the  day  arc 
still  travelling  costumes,  and  costumes  for  the  sea¬ 
side,  watering-places,  the  casino,  or  the  chateau.  Good 
taste  is  shown  in  dressing  according  to  the  places  one 
inhabits.  Such  a  toilet  which  is  quite  suitable  at 
Baden,  Ems,  Vichy,  Dieppe,  or  Aix-les-biiins,  would 
be  out  of  place  in  an  unsophisticated  country  place. 
For  excursions  in  the  woods,  and  for  dining  in  a  break 
or  cliar-a-hanc,  no  laces,  guipures,  or  gauzes  are  required, 
but  rather  unbleached  linen,  foulard,  or  cashmere. 

The  complete  costumes  of  coloured  French  calico  or 
fine  chintz,  so  fashionable  this  summer,  are  more  suitable 
than  anything  for  the  country,  but  with  September  and 
autumnal  days  these  must  be  orchanged  for  fancy 
woollen  materials,  lerio  or  poplin.  Cross-strips  and 
borders  of  velvet  are  the  most  fashionable  style  of 
trimming  this  autumn.  Velvet  looks  much  better  upon 
cashmere  than  upon  glace  silk,  and  thus  produces  much 
richer  toilets. 

For  Dieppe  and  Trouville,  eostumes  are  now  being 
made  of  thick  white  woollen  materials. 

A  complete  dress  of  this  kind  is  thus  composed : — 
Skirt  of  white  English  serge,  with  three  flounces  put  on 
with  a  heading,  bound  with  black  velvet,  tunic  rounded 
in  front,  puffed  out  into  a  double  panier  at  the  back, 
trimmed  with  one  single  flounce,  edged  with  black 
velvet ;  sash  of  black  velvet,  with  three  loops  and  no 
ends  at  the  back ;  a  very  short  jacket  of  white  serge, 
with  revers  of  black  velvet;  and  a  black  straw  hat, 
with  brim  turned  up  with  black  velvet,  and  a  white 
gauze  veil  arranged  round  the  crown. 

Costumes  of  a  more  elegant  style  are  made  of  Tussor 
foulard.  One  of  a  very  rich  description  is  of  a  golden- 
brown  colour.  The  first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep 
8callope<l-out  flounce,  edged  with  very  narrow  V^alen- 
ciennes  lace.  A  deeper  lace  is  put  on  at  the  edge  of 
the  fluted  heading.  A  tunic  skirt,  open  in  front,  forms 
two  deep  scallops  at  the  sides,  and  a  large  hollow  pleat 
at  the  back,  falling  very  low  upon  the  skirt. 

'fliis  tunic  is  trimmed  at  the  back  by  a  scallopcd-out 
flounce,  edged  with  V^alenciennes  lace.  The  sleeve,  in 
the  Spanish  style,  has  the  same  trimming,  and  shows 
under-sleeves  finished  off  with  two  flounces  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace.  A  graceful  epaulette,  formed  of  super¬ 
posed  loops  edged  with  lace,  adds  much  to  the  elegance 
of  this  costume. 

Fashions  are  once  more  betraying  quite  a  masculine 
tendency.  Our cligantcs  wear  double-breasted  jackets  and 
rediiigotcs.  (Our  fair  readers  are  aware  that  this  French 
word  is  in  reality  but  a  corruption  of  the  English  word 
“  riding-coat.”)  These  are  looked  upon  as  very  stylish 
at  the  seaside.  One  copies  quite  as  much  the  sailor’s 
dress  as  that  of  the  Louis  XV.  sliepherdess,  by  way  of 
variety.  A  new  model  is  the  Chevaliere  redingote,  in 
the  Louis  XV.  style,  and  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
the  Dnke  of  llichelieu's  great-coat,  and  tlie  beau  Lan- 
zun’s  remarkable  waistcoats,  come  to  light  .again. 

The  Chevaliere  redingote  is  made  of  very  thick 
libbed  Lyons  silk,  of  two  colours,  either  violet  and 
black,  or  ruby,  dark  blue,  orange,  or  mauve  and  black. 
This  silk  material  is  shot,  very  soft  and  velvety. 


The  redingote  h.as  in  front  two  large  revers,  either  of 
the  same  material  or  of  black  velvet.  Upon  either 
side  there  is  a  double  row  of  enormous  jet  buttons. 
The  coat-sleeves  are  turned  up  with  deep  cuffs  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  front  revers,  and  there  are  large  pockets 
in  the  basques  at  the  back.  This  elegant  garment  is 
also  made  of  white  cloth,  of  plain  ribbed  silk,  poplin, 
or  velvet,  for  autumn  toilets. 

There  is  also  the  Empire  redingote,  which  somewhat 
recalls  those  of  our  grandmothers.  It  is  tight-fitting 
in  front  and  .at  the  sides,  but  loose  and  very  ample  at 
the  back.  It  is  generally  trimmed  withh  flutings  cut 
on  the  cross,  piped  if  the  material  is  light,  and  pinked 
out  if  it  is  thick. 

For  morning  costumes  one  .also  wears  jackets  and 
skirts  made  up  with  tartan  shawls,  very  prettily  and 
gracefully  draped,  over  a  plain  skirt. 

Shawls  in  their  own  n.atural  shape  now  being  dis¬ 
carded  by  fashion,  our  coHliirtires  make  them  up  very 
nicely  eitlicr  for  robes  de  chambre  or  for  mantles  and 
circulars.  The  latter  are  very  fashionable  made  up  with 
the  Indi.an  cashmeres  which  always  grace  the  corhtille 
of  a  bride  in  France.  A  c.ashmere  shawl  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  indisputable  in  an  elegant  wardrobe,  only 
instead  of  being  put  on  plain  it  is  draped  and  looped 
up  so  as  to  fit  to  the  waist,  and  to  be  taken  up  in 
ample  folds  on  the  arms. 

Scarf-m.antles  are  still  fashion.able.  They  are  made 
of  .a  strip  of  black  silk,  cut  on  the  cross,  covered  with 
very  narrow  ruches  of  black  satin,  and  cilgcd  on  both 
sides  with  a  border  of  black  lace.  The  scarf  is  crossed 
in  front  upon  the  bosom,  and  is  fitted  to  the  waist  by 
a  band.  'J'he  lappets  fall  upon  the  dress  at  the  back, 
.and  form  a  trimming  to  it. 

The  same  model,  in  white  silk,  with  flounces  of 
Brussels  point,  is  supremely  elegant,  and  suitable  for 
a  weilding  or  for  bridal  visits. 

Toilets  for  the  evening,  .at  the  casino  or  country 
chateau,  are  made  of  gaze  de  Chambery,  and  trimmed 
with  flounces  piped  with  silk  or  satin.  The  M.arguerite 
dress  is  made  in  tliis  way,  of  white  gauze,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  g.athered  flounces,  piped  with 
buttercup  or  cerise  coloured  silk ;  the  whole  toilet 
resembles  a  variegated  China  aster. 

As  for  white  muslin  dresses  they  are  made  with  lace 
flounces  upon  a  train-shaped  skirt ;  they  are  worn  with 
a  sash  coniposinl  of  three  wide  lappets,  each  arranged 
into  a  puff  or  panier.  Sometimes  each  lappet  is  of  a 
different  colour,  but  the  plaid  or  short  ribbon  sashes 
seem  to  us  in  better  taste. 

Our  illustration  4t!2  represents  two  very  stylish 
evening  toilets.  The  first  one  is  of  white  muslin  over  a 
slip  of  blue  silk.  The  skirt,  short  enough  to  show 
underneath  the  bottom  of  a  flounce  of  blue  pleatetl 
silk,  is  itself  trimmed  with  a  slightly  gathered  flounce, 
put  on  with  a  heading,  and  scalloped  out  at  the  top  ami 
bottom.  This  skirt  is  plain  in  front,  and  at  the  back  it 
is  gjithered  and  slightly  puffed ;  under  a  long  rounded 
and  pinked-out  lappet,  gathered  in  the  middle  under 
rosettes  of  pinked-out  blue  silk.  The  bodice  of  white 
muslin  opens  like  a  fichu  on  the  bosom,  over  the  low 
corselet  of  blue  silk ;  a  rosette  of  the  same  colour  is 
placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  bodice.  The  short  sleeve 
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4C2. — Evekino  Toilets. 

tnnic  skirt  of  sliot  silk  is  divided  into  square  lappets  Las  a  puffed-out  Lasque  at  the  back,  and  bretelks 
in  front,  and  forms  a  puff  at  the  back.  It  is  looped  up  (braces)  upon  the  bodice ;  the  panier  sash  has  three 
with  bows  similar  to  those  of  the  tarlatan  skirt,  and  basques,  each  forming  a  panier,  and  edged  with  fringe 
edged  all  round  with  a  fluting  of  the  same  ribbon,  or  lace ;  it  also  has  bretelles  to  correspond.  Either  of 
placed  upwards  above  a  piping  of  the  material  of  the  these  models  will  be  very  fashionable  this  autumn,  in 
dress.  The  Raphael  bodice,  cut  low  and  square,  is  silk  or  velvet,  as  an  ornament  to  wear  upon  any 
trisomed  in  the  same  manner ;  it  has  a  basque,  fancifully  dress. 

cut  out  and  raised  behind,  divided  in  front  so  as  to  There  is  also  a  new  sort  of  ribbon  velvet,  the  wrong 
form  points  at  the  sides  and  a  square  lappet  in  the  side  of  which  is  satin,  much  used  as  neckties  and  for 
middle.  The  bodice  has  no  sleeves;  they  are  replaced  fastening  lockets  round  the  neck ;  these  velvet  ribbons 


of  puffed  muslin  is  completed  by  a  narrow  lace.  At  by  a  drapery  of  white  tarlatan  and  blonde,  raised 
the  back  the  bodice  is  lengthened  into  a  muslin  basque,  under  a  bow.  A  fichu  of  white  tarlatan  is  crossed 
looped  up  into  a  large  bouffant,  with  an  ornament  of  inside  the  bodice.  A  gold  locket  is  suspended  round 
pinked-out  blue  silk.  Hair  coiffure,  with  a  garland  of  the  neck  with  a  black  ribbon  velvet.  Hair  coiffure, 
convolvulus.  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb  and  an  aigrette  d  la  Hongroise 

The  other  toilet  is  of  white  tarlatan  and  apricot-  at  the  side, 
coloured  glacd  silk,  shot  with  white.  The  tarlatan  Of  sashes  there  are  a  great  variety— the  puff  sash, 
skirt  is  finished  off  round  the  bottom  with  a  flounce  the  panier  sash,  the  baby  sash,  and  the  Roman  sash, 
which  appears  like  an  under-skirt ;  it  is  then  looped  up  the  latter  made  of  ribbon,  ten  inches  wide,  of  the 
under  ribbon  bows  of  the  plain  apricot  shade.  A  Roman  colours,  and  tied  at  the  side.  The  puff  sash 
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have  the  advantage  of  never  staining  the  neck,  which 
the  common  coloured  velvet  ribbons  frequently  do. 

We  have  also  noticed  some  nouveauUs  in  cravats. 
The  desho7iliires  cravat,  in  rose-colour,  flax  grey,  mauve, 
or  pale  blue,  with  a  Pompadour  garland  brocaded  over 
it,  appearing  like  raised-work  embroidery.  The  ber- 
gerette  bow,  of  unbleached  foulard,  edged  with  a  satin 
fluting  of  any  colour,  according  to  taste.  The  villageois 
bow  of  unbleached  cambric,  embroidered  with  field 
flowers.  The  cocod^s  bow,  with  two  fringed  lappets, 
of  grosgrain  silk,  fastening  under  the  collar  with  an 
elastic  ribbon.  And  the  faiihlas  cravat,  with  three 
superposed  lappets,  either  of  clear  muslin  trimmed 
with  lace,  or  of  coloured  silk,  edged  with  fringe. 

In  lingerie,  the  sailor  collar,  turned  down  and  very 
much  open  in  front,  is  the  newest  model  for  morning 
wear.  The  collar  is  of  fine  double-stitched  linen,  edged 
with  a  strip  of  Valenciennes  lace  insertion,  and  with  a 
deep  border  of  the  same,  divided  from  the  insertion  by 
a  row  of  open-work  stitches.  Upon  the  linen,  patterns 
in  raised  embroidery,  satin  stitch,  and  point  d’or  are 
worked  in  applique.  One  large  flower-pattern  is 
placed  in  each  corner  of  the  collar. 

The  turned-up  collar,  formed  of  a  strip  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  insertion,  edged  on  each  side  with  a 
gathered  lace  border,  is  also  very  pretty.  In  front  the 
collar  is  open,  in  the  sh.ajx;  of  a  heart,  the  chemisette  is 
arranged  in  very  narrow  tucks,  opened  out  and  flat¬ 
tened  down,  which  allows  of  its  being  worn  with  the 
square  open  bodice,  as  well  as  with  the  heart-shaped 
bodice.  The  sleeves  are  always  made  to  correspond. 

Or,  again,  another  collar  is  turned  up  at  the  back 
only ;  in  front  it  forms  three  leaf-shaped  lappets.  This 
model  is  pretty  in  linen  or  cambric,  edged  with  lace  or 
guipure. 

For  the  Raphael  bodice  there  arc  most  becoming 
chemisettes  of  white  tulle,  arranged  in  pleats,  within 
each  of  which  is  run  a  strip  of  blue  ribbon.  The 
chemisette  is  square  at  the  top,  with  a  double  ruche  of 
blonde,  divided  by  narrow  blue  libbon.  The  long 
sleeves  are  pleated  in  all  their  length,  and  with  blue 
ribbons  also. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  low-necked  dresses,  even  in 
the  daytime,  and  out  walking,  is  becoming  very 
general.  A  pretty  chemisette  then  Incomes  the  neces¬ 
sary  complement  of  the  toilet. 

The  very  low  square  dress  bodice,  with  an  elegant 
chemisette  of  muslin  or  tulle,  is  certainly  a  very  be¬ 
coming  style  of  dress.  Even  cashmere  dresses  are 
made  with  these  Raphael  bodices.  There  is  an  under¬ 
skirt,  just  touching  the  ground,  either  plain  or 
trimmed  with  one  flounce,  and  an  upper  short  dress, 
made  in  the  princess  style — that  is,  without  any  waist¬ 
band,  but  with  gored  widths  gradually  becoming  fuller 
towards  the  bottom.  The  Raphael  bodice  is  trimmed 
round  the  top  with  a  ruche,  and  shows  the  nicely- 
tucked  chemisette,  more  or  less  trimmed  with  lace  or 
embroidery.  A  sash  with  full  lappets  behind,  ruched 
round  the  edge,  completes  the  costume,  to  which  no 
mantle  is  added,  even  for  out-walking.  At  least  no 
mantle  is  considered  indispensable,  though  many  ladies 
prefer  wearing  a  mantelet  of  the  same  material  over 
the  dress. 


For  our  part  we  cannot  approve  of  the  low  dressir, 
worn  out-of-doors  with  only  transparent  chemisettes  of 
tulle  or  guipure  net,  which  veil  the  bosom  withou' 
effectually  concealing  it.  Formerly — a  century  ago — 
low  dresses  were  worn  in  the  daytime,  ’tis  true ;  but 
for  going  out,  a  fichu  or  mantle  of  some  sort  was  inva¬ 
riably  worn  over  them.  In  copying  the  fashions  of 
another  age,  one  should  observe  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  suitable  and  seemly. 

The  autumn,  the  demi-saison,  as  we  call  it,  is  the 
most  favourable  of  all  to  the  costume  en  suite,  which  is. 
generally  speaking,  too  hot  for  summer  and  too  coM 
for  winter.  In  the  first  case  two  skirts  and  a  tight- 
fitting  paletot,  or  else  high  bodice  and  mantle,  are 
rather  too  much  to  bear  ;  while  in  the  latter,  a  thick 
cloth  or  velvet  mantle  is  always  pleasanter  than  one  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress. 

Now,  then,  the  costume,  with  its  full  draperies  and 
manifold  skirts,  appears  in  all  its  glory.  One  of  the 
favourite  materials  is  cashmere  or  French  merino,  the 
soft  folds  of  which  look  so  well  in  draped  skirts;  fancy 
poplins  and  droguets  are  also  fashionable,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  fancy  materials,  bordering  more  or  less  upon 
leno  and  mohair.  The  dress  is  often  draped  and  looped 
up  over  an  under-skirt  of  the  same  material,  but  not 
always.  The  under-skirt,  a  very  important  part  of  the 
toilet,  and  not  considered  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  petti¬ 
coat,  but  rather  in  that  of  an  under-dress,  is  sometimes 
of  another  tissue  and  colour. 

In  this  case  the  under  dress  is  honoured  above  the 
upper  one,  and  is  made  of  thick  silk  or  of  a  striped 
wool  and  silk  material,  while  the  dress  is  simply  of 
some  woollen  texture. 

Perhaps  some  persons  may  think  this  arrangement 
strange,  but  it  is,  we  think,  just  because  the  under¬ 
dress  is  less  seen  that  it  is  more  ladylike  to  wear  it 
of  a  richer  material,  as  it  is  never  a  proof  of  good 
taste  to  display  with  ostentation  any  article  of  valm 
in  dross. 

A  cashmere  dress  draped  over  an  under-skirt  of  gros¬ 
grain  makes  up  a  very  distingue  toilet.  For  out- walking 
a  small  pelerine  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  is 
sometimes  worn  over  the  low  bodice,  and  is  quite 
suflicient  as  a  mantle  when  the  weather  is  not  cold. 

We  have  noticed  very  nice  dresses  made  in  this  way 
of  wood-coloured,  violet,  or  grey  cashmere ;  the  bodice, 
pelerine,  and  sash  edged  all  round  with  a  narrow 
fluting  of  the  same  material,  as  well  as  the  upper-skirt, 
while  the  under  one  was  of  dark  blue,  black,  or  deep 
garnet-red  grosgrain  silk. 

When  the  bodice  is  not  cut  square  it  is  generally 
made  eu  rcilingote — that  is,  double-breasted  and  open 
with  revers,  like  a  gentleman’s  coat.  This  will  be  very 
fashionable  both  for  autumn  and  winter  dresses  of 
thick  materials,  and  the  revers  of  cashmere  dresses 
will  be  of  velvet. 

The  dress  skirt  is  fully  gathered  at  the  back  and 
sides,  while  the  front  part  alone  is  gored  off  and  put  on 
plain  to  the  waistband. 

There  is  no  change  at  present  in  the  crinoline ;  it  is 
worn  very  small,  and  a  toumure  is  added  on  to  it 
which  can  we  more  or  less  puffed  out  at  pleasure. 
Petticoats  are  made  with  flounces,  so  as  to  make  the 
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dress  stand  out  round  the  bottom.  For  the  autumn, 
petticoats  (we  do  not  mean  under-skirts,  which  form 
part  of  the  dress)  are  made  of  white  alpac.a  or  cash- 
mere,  with  gauffered  flounces,  bound  with  black 
velvet. 

The  hat  and  bonnet  of  the  season  arc  very  fanciful, 
and  fit  rather  for  the  country  or  seaside  than  for  the 
town. 

A  few  examples  will  explain  our  meaning : — 

One  of  the  prettiest  models  is  the  bouquet,  so  called 
because  it  is  truly  formed  of  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  one 
we  have  noticed  is  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  moss-roses ; 
wide  lappets  of  pink  gauze  edged  round  with  a  ruche, 
and  small  gauze  veil  to  correspond  at  the  back,  com¬ 
plete  this  pretty  bonnet. 

An  elegant  bonnet  of  white  gauze  is  trimmed  with  a 
bow  of  blue  velvet,  which  fastens  on  an  ostrich  feather. 
Gauze  lappets  form  a  necklet,  joined  together  at  the 
side  by  a  butterfly  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered  with 
silver. 

Again,  another  is  of  white  straw,  with  a  wide 
border  of  black  velvet;  three  red  roses  are  placed  just 
at  the  top,  with  bouillons  of  black  gauze.  The  lappets 
are  also  of  black  gauze,  edged  with  a  ruche  and 
fastened  at  the  side  with  one  rose. 

In  hats  there  are  continually  new  models,  and  the 
variety  becomes  quite  perplexing. 

There  is  this  month  the  Tourist,  of  brown  straw, 
with  a  scarf  of  brown  gauze  arranged  round  the  crown 
and  then  falling  over  the  neck ;  a  small  bird’s  wing,  of 
a  golden-brown  colour,  is  placed  as  an  aigrette  in  front 
of  the  hat. 

The  Chaperon,  a  tiny  chapeau,  with  a  network  of 
narrow  black  velvet  round  the  brim,  a  bunch  of  grapes 
at  the  side,  aud  a  bow  and  lappets  of  black  lace  at  the 
back. 

And  the  Caprice,  of  a  round  shape,  in  white  straw, 
with  bouillons  of  gauze,  divided  by  small  bunches  of 
flowers.  This  model  is  pretty  in  white  straw  and  blue 
gauze,  with  tiny  bouquets  of  blue  cornflowers. 

The  exaggerated  style  of  coiffure  which  is  still  too 
much  in  vogue  at  fashionable  watering-places  is 
more  elaborate  than  becoming.  It  gives  a  bold, 
strange  look  to  a  lady,  to  a  young  lady  especially, 
which  is  far  from  desirable,  for  the  greatest  charm  of 
youth  is  bashful  grace  and  modesty.  Some  dress  their 
imir  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  a 
■-wallow’s  nest,  others  a  baby’s  bourrelet,  with  a  puff 
■n  the  top  of  the  head.  All  this  is  far  from  graceful, 
..nd  the  young  lady  who  takes  such  pains  to  make  her 
iiair  look  rough  aud  crepe,  and  turn  it  up  in  a  way 
(;uite  contrary  to  its  natural  growth,  would  do  far 
oetter  to  plait  it  simply  and  confine  it  within  the  fine 
meshes  of  a  net,  or  to  twist  aud  coil  it  into  a  Grecian 
Icnot,  and  fasten  it  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb. 

Good  taste  has  at  last  made  away  with  all  gaudy 
gilt  or  beaded  combs;  real  tortoiseshell  is  now  pre- 
ierred  to  all  such  showy  ornaments.  But  tortoiseshell 
'  ombs  are  no  longer  as  simple  themselves  as  they 
‘.annerly  were.  They  are  now  made  quite  artistically 
with  diadem  headings,  or  coronets,  or  engraved 
bandeaux  in  the  Grecian  style.  Such  a  comb  is  in 
itself  quite  an  ornament  to  the  coiffure,  and  even  for 


ball  attire  it  is  sufficient  to  add  to  it  a  jewelled  butter¬ 
fly,  feather  aigrette,  or  bow  of  ribbon.  Thick  plaits  or 
curls  rejilace  the  preposterous  chignons  of  last  year, 
and  altogether  the  present  style  of  dressing  the  hair 
is  both  more  rational  and  becoming. 

DICSCRIITION  OF  OUU  FASHION  PLATE. 

Town  toilet,  whieh  can  be  worn  at  watering  places. 
Dress  of  cerise-coloured  glace  silk,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  small  flounces  edged  with  narrow 
black  lace.  Large  polonaise  of  black  glace  silk  with  a 
pelerine  and  hood.  This  very  ample  mantle  is  looped 
up  at  the  back  by  two  rosettes  of  cerise-coloured  silk, 
and  ornamented  with  a  narrow  fluting  of  the  same  colour. 
Puff  bonnet  of  black  straw,  with  a  tuft  of  black  and 
red  feathers.  This  bonnet  is  trimmed  at  the  back  with 
lace. 

Travelling  toilet,  of  dark  green  poplin,  composed  ot 
two  skirts ;  the  first  trimmed  with  two  narrow  pleated 
flounces  of  green  satin,  and  of  a  deeper  one,  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress.  Between  each  of  the  flounces  at 
the  bottom  there  is  a  bouillon.  Second  skirt  forming 
an  apron  in  front,  with  a  large  puff  at  the  back  fastened 
with  a  small  satin  fluting.  Low  square  bodice  with  two 
satin  flutings,  one  of  which  is  crossed  and  comes  down 
upon  the  second  skirt  in  front.  Straw  hat  with  a  high 
crown,  trimmed  with  a  ribbon  of  green  and  black  satin 
and  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  placed  on  one  side  with  a 
red  rose  and  a  tea  rose.  This  hat  is  fastened  at  the 
back  with  a  satin  rosette  and  a  flower. 

Toilet  for  a  little  girl,  of  white  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  black  satin.  First  skirt  trimmed  with  a  fluting. 
Second  skirt  cut  out  in  front,  looped  up  at  the  sides, 
and  ornamented  with  a  satin  fluting.  Pelerine  paletot 
of  a  new  shape,  forming  wide  sleeves,  showing  the 
muslin  sleeves  and  the  bodice  of  the  dress,  which  is  cut 
low  and  square.  Straw  toquet  trimmed  with  satin 
loops,  and  with  satin  bows  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
Chemisette  of  pleated  muslin,  trimmed  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  AUVM  TEA-COSY. 

^^^lt^riah:  Three-quarlers  of  canvas;  2  slehis  of  white 
Wool,  2  sleins  of  light-pink,  2  skiins  of  2h(1  shade,  2  skeins 
of  Srd  shade,  3  skeins  of  4th  shade,  4  skeins  of  red,  2  skeins 
of  hrown,  6  skeins  of  light-green,  3  skeins  of  2nd  shade,  6 
skeins  ef  3rd  shade,  3  skeins  of  4th  shade,  3  skeins  of  5th 
shade,  C  skeins  of  light  olive-green,  1  skein  of  2nd  shade,! 
skein  of  light-drah,  3  skeins  of  2nd  shade,  6  skeins  of 
black,  48  skeins  of  bine  for  grounding. 

Our  pattern  this  month  represents  half  a  tea-cosy, 
worked  in  common  cro.ss-stitch  with  single  Berlin  wool, 
and  the  lightest  shades  in  filoselle.  The  cosy  is  made 
up  in  the  following  manner :  stitch  the  two  rounded 
sides  together,  and  line  it  with  thickly-quilted  silk; 
the  seam  is  covered  and  the  bottom  edged  with  silk 
cord. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  supplies  the  above  materials  for  5s.  2d. ; 
lightest  shades  in  filoselle.  Is.  extra ;  commencing  pat¬ 
tern,  Is.  extra ;  postage,  4d. 
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AN  ANCESTRESS  OF  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

The  Lady  of  Latham,  being  the  Life  and  Original 
Letters  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille,  Countess  of  Derby. 
By  Madame  Guizot  de  Witt.  (Loudou :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.,  Waterloo-place.) 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the 
story  of  this  famous  lady.  AValter  Scott  has  given  us 
a  bold  outline  of  her  character  in  Pcceril  of  the  I'ealc, 
but  he  has  taken  great  liberties  with  the  verities  of 
history,  and  succeeded  in  presenting  only  a  partial  view 
of  the  heroine.  The  facts  of  the  career  of  this  notable 
woman  aiv,  indeed,  so  well  known  that  a  biographer 
would  scarcely  select  her  life  for  the  subject  of  his  pen, 
but  in  the  volume  before  us  there  is  much  new  matter — 
much  that  throws  light  upon  her  noble  nature.  The 
writer,  Madame  Guizot  de  Witt,  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  access  to  the  original  letters  of  the  countess 
to  her  mother,  Charlotte  de  Nassau  and  her  sister-in- 
law,  Marie  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne.  These  letters  have 
but  recently  been  discovered  by  the  present  Due  de  la 
Tremoille ;  they  were  found  hidden  in  a  barrel  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cellar.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  yellow 
with  age ;  many  of  them  are  in  cipher,  but  the  Duchesse 
de  la  Tremoille  has  in  all  cases  added  a  key ;  the  dates 
are  also  marked  at  the  back  of  almost  every  letter. 

It  appears  that  after  the  death  of  the  Due  de  la 
Tremoille  his  widow  went  alone  to  court,  leaving  her 
children  at  Thouars.  Charlotte  was  then  about  live  or 
six  years  old,  and  she  wrote,  on  ruled  paper,  very 
afifcctiouately  to  her  mother,  but  with  a  gravity  very 
far  away  from  our  idea  of  a  cliild’s  correspondence : — 

“  Madame, — Since  you  went  away  I  have  become  very  K.x>d. 
Thank  God !  you  will  find  me  quite  learned.  I  know  seven¬ 
teen  Psalms,  all  the  quatrains  of  Pibrae,  all  the  kuitaius  of 
Zamariel,  and,  above  iUl,  1  eau  talk  Latin.  My  little  brother 
is  80  pretty ;  he  could  not  be  prettier.  Wheu  visitors  come 
he  is  quite  enough  to  entertain  them.  It  seems,  madamo,  a 
very  long  time  since  we  saw  you.  Pray  love  me.  M.  de  St. 
Christophe  says  you  aiv  well,  for  which  I  have  tlianked  God. 
I  pray  to  God  for  you.  I  humbly  kiss  the  hand  of  my  good 
aunt,  and  of  my  little  cousins. 

“  I  am,  Madame, 

“  Your  very  humble,  and  very  obedient,  and  good  daughter, 
“CUAllLOTTE  DE  LA  TrEJIOILLE.” 

Here  is  another  letter  of  apology  for  some  faults  of 
which  madamc  had  been  informed : — 

“  Madame, — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  been  disobedient 
to  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  never  again  have  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  of  me.  Although  I  have  not  been  very  good,  I  hope  to 
be  80  good  for  the  future  that  you  will  have  no  cause  for 
dissatisfaction,  and  that,  madame,  my  grandmamma  and 
messieurs  my  uncles  will  not  find  me  ungrateful  any  more,  but 
hoping  to  render  obedient  aud  very  hmublc  service.  This  new 
year  they  have  shown  their  kindness  by  giving  me  beautiful 
new-year  presents— madamo”  (the  Princess  of  Orange),  “a 
carcanet  of  diamonds  and  rubies  ;  Monsieur  le  Prince  of 
Orange,  some  earrings ;  his  excellency,  three  dozen  of  pearl 
and  ruby  buttons.  Monsieur  my  uncle  has  given  me  a  dress 
of  silver  tissue.  M.  Suart  has  done  what  you  told  him.  Pray 
love  me  always,  aud  I  will  remain  all  my  life,  madamc, 

“  Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  daughter  aud  servant, 
“Chaelotte  de  la  TeHmoille.” 

The  letters  writtcu  ou  ruled  paper  under  the  eye  of 
sa  mie  differ,  v,  e  are  told,  very  much  from  the  letters 


written  when  she  grew  older,  and  troubled  herself  less 
about  orthography  and  perspicuity.  In  fact,  some  of 
her  letters,  written  wheu  she  was  about  nineteen,  are 
scarcely  intelligible. 

At  the  Hague,  in  July,  1C2C,  Cliarlotto  de  la  Tre¬ 
moille  was  married  to  James  Stanley,  Lord  Strange, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  (or  “  d’llerbie,”  as  it  was 
written  in  France),  and  Elizabeth  de  Vere,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old, 
handsome,  brave,  and  cidtivated,  and  descended  from 
a  family  in  itself  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  had  also  intermarried  with  the  blood- 
royal.  He  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the 
counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  and  was  heir  to  the 
lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Charlotte’s  great  grief 
on  her  marriage  was  her  separation  from  all  whom  she 
loved  at  a  time  when  sea  voyages  were  dilHcult,  often 
even  dangerous,  when  letters  were  always  long  on  the 
road,  aud  were  not  uufrequently  lost.  She  was  des¬ 
tined  never  to  return  to  France,  aud,  though  to  the 
last  day  of  her  life  cherishing  the  hoiw  of  a  reunion, 
she  never  agam  behold  that  sister  who  was  so  dear — 
who  remained  to  her  so  steadfastly  faithful. 

After  her  settlement  she  thus  writes  to  her  mother : — 

“  I  wrote  you  word,  madamc,  that  I  had  seen  my  father-iu- 
law  at  Chester,  where  ho  always  lives,  never  desiring  to  go 
to  any  of  his  other  houses ;  he  has  been  there  now  for  throe 
or  four  years.  Ho  spoke  to  me  in  French,  aud  said  very  kind 
things  to  me,  calhiig  mu  lady  and  mistress  of  the  house,  a 
position  which  he  said  he  wished  no  other  woman  to  hold — 
tliat  I  had  the  law  in  my  own  hands  entirely.  We  were  very 
well  received  in  the  town  ;  though  we  were  not  exiiccted,  many 
IKJople  came  to  meet  us.  I  told  you  also,  madame,  how  much 
I  liked  Latham  House,  and  that  I  had  every  reason  to  thank 
God  and  you  for  having  married  mo  bo  happily.  I  do  not 
doubt,  madame,  that  you  will  do  everythmg  in  your  power 
with  regard  to  my  money ;  indeed,  I  expect  this  from  you,  and 
cortes,  madame,  necessity  coustrain.s  mo  to  importune  you  in 
tlio  matter  more  than  I  ought ;  your  goodness  emboldens  me 
to  do  so,  and,  truly,  my  liappincss  jiartly  depends  on  it,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  shut  the  mouths  of  some  people  who  do  not 
love  foreigners,  though,  thank  God,  the  best  of  these  wish  me 
no  harm.  1  am  thankful  to  say  that  your  son  is  now  quite 
well,  liaving  had  no  return  of  his  complaint.  He  is  constantly 
out  of  doors,  the  air  being  very  good  for  hhu.” 

Lord  Strange  must,  however,  have  come  in  before 
his  wife’s  letter  was  despatched,  for  the  postscript  is  in 
his  handwriting.  Both  handwriting  and  spelling  are 
much  better  than  Charlotte’s : — 

“  Madame, — I  cannot  allow  my  wife  to  write  without  myself 
thanking  you  for  the  honour  yon  have  done  me ;  if  I  could 
write  with  as  much  ease  in  your  language  as  in  my  own,  1 
woidd  not  fail  to  assure  you  ou  all  occasions  that  1  shall  always 
be,  madame, 

“  Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  son  and  servant, 

"  J.  Stbanoe.” 

The  long  contest  between  the  king  and  the  commons 
brought  sore  anxiety  to  the  House  of  Derby.  When 
Lord  Strange  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates,  be 
found  himself  involved  in  a  sea  ot  trouble,  but  he  was 
strengthened  and  encouraged  amid  all  his  cares  by  the 
bravery  aud  devotion  of  his  countess. 

In  the  letters  of  the  countess  we  find  her  dwelling 
ou  the  deplorable  religious  condition  of  the  country, 
and  sects,  she  says,  increase  doily,  “  and  it  makes  one’s 
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hair  stand  on  end  to  think  of  it.”  The  Duchesse  dc  la 
Trdmoillc  appears  to  have  grown  alarmed  lest  her  son- 
in-law  should  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
countess,  to  relieve  her  mind,  writes  thus  : — 

“  I  have  read  what  you  were  good  enough  to  send  mo  in 
cipher  about  the  king’s  affairs” — (Charles  II.,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  tho  very  time  that 
tho  Parliament  had  been  forced  by  Cromwell  to  proclaim  tho 
Kepublic,  and  who  was  still  ia  Holland) ;  “  but  if  you  arc  not 
mistaken  in  the  cipher  for  my  husband,  I  believe  exactly  the 
contrary,  for  by  all  possible  assurances  and  protestations  you 
may  rest  satisfied,  dear  sister,  that  ho  is  as  true  a  Protestant 
as  ever,  and  that  he  has  not  the  least  inclination  to  become  a 
Catholic,  and  for  this  I  give  you  my  word.  But,  dear  sister, 
how  much  mistaken  they  arc  who  tell  yon  there  are  none  such 
in  England !  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  person  of 
credit,  who  has  always  been  of  their  party,  who  tells  me  that 
one  of  their  ministers,  whoso  name  she  gave  me,  and  tho  jdacc 
where  he  preached,  had  said  and  maintained  openly  in  church 
that  there  was  no  greater  divinity  than  himself,  and  that,  as 
he  was  not  God,  therefore  there  could  be  no  God.  Some  one 
comiilained  of  it  to  tho  governor  of  tho  town,  but  the  man 
was  not  punished,  and  nobody  seemed  to  consider  it  strange. 

I  f  you  understood  English  I  would  send  you  the  letter.  One 
of  OUT  people,  who  returned  from  Scotland  a  short  time  ago, 
had  seen  many  sorcerers  burned,  who  all  declared  that  they 
were  always  present  with  Cromwell  when  he  fought ;  and 
others  in  England,  near  Newcastle,  say  tho  same  thing,  our 
doctor  being  present  at  tho  time ;  and  there  is  a  sorcerer  now 
in  prison  in  Edinburgh,  who  affirms  that  he  was  present  when 
Cromwell  renounced  his  baptismal  vow.” 

After  the  earl’s  execution,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
dire  troubles  which  fell  upou  the  countess,  she  wrote 
to  her  sister — 

“Dear  Sister, — In  all  my  heavy  trials  I  have  .^rcd 
nothing  so  much  as  the  honour  of  your  letters,  which  were  so 
full  of  friendship  for  this  unhappy  one,  and  of  compassion  for 
tho  misfortunes  I  have  suffered,  that  I  confess,  if  my  grief 
were  not  inconsolable,  you  would  liavo  relieved  it.  But,  alas  ! 
dear  sister,  there  is  nothing  left  for  mo  but  to  mourn  and 
weep,  since  alt  my  joy  is  in  the  grave.  I  look  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  myself  that  I  am  still  alive  after  so  many  misfortunes, 
but  God  has  been  pleased  to  sustain  mo  wonderfully,  and  I 
know  that  without  His  help  I  could  never  have  survived  all 
my  miseries.  To  tell  you  all  would  bo  too  distressing;  bat  in 
short,  dear  sister,  I  have  endured  all  tho  sha^st  sorrows 
that  could  bo  conceived,  and  they  were  announced  to  mo  by 
the  destroyers  of  my  happiness  with  all  imaginable  particulars 
to  overwhelm  me.  It  is  in  this  that  I  have  experienced  the 
wonderful  assistance  of  my  God,  that  I  did  not  despair,  as, 
hnmanly  speaking,  stronger  minds  than  my  own  might  have 
done ;  but  His  providence  snpportcd  me,  and  led  me  in  my 
misery  to  adore  His  goodness  towards  me,  and  to  magnify 
Him  in  my  sorrow  for  the  noble  end  of  that  glorions  martyr 
who  showed  socli  wondcrfal  constancy,  nothing  shaking  him 
in  the  least  bat  the  thought  of  the  wretched  condition  in 
which  he  foresaw  I  shonld  be.  In  his  last  letters  he  gave  me 
far  greater  proofs  of  his  affection  than  1  had  any  right  to 
cxiiect,  and  his  last  request  was  that  I  would  live  and  take 
care  of  his  children.  Tliig  thought  alone  sustains  mo  in  my 
affiictions;  for  my  son,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  does  nothing  to 
comfort  me,  both  he  and  his  wife  showing  great  bitterness  of 
feeling  towards  me.  But  this  is  the  will  of  God,  to  wean  me 
altogether  from  the  world  and  to  show  me  its  vanities.  If  I 
were  not  obliged  for  my  children’s  sake  to  look  after  my 
affairs,  which  are  in  such  an  uncertain  state,  I  should  no  longer 
have  any  concern  with  the  world.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of 
their  courts,  after  incredible  trouble,  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  my  marriage  contract  allowed,  which  was  settled  on 
me,  besides  my  dowry,  which  is  all  that,  I  have  for  my  five 
children.  I  must,  however,  obtain  the  authorisation  of  another 


of  their  courts  in  order  to  receive  the  revenue  of  the  estates, 
and  it  is  here  that  my  enemies  endeavour  to  prove  me  guilty ; 
if  this  shonld  happen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  which  is  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  thing.  But 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  I  shall  obtain  what  I  desire ;  tho 
most  infiucutial  people  tell  mo  to  hope.  God  has  hitherto 
blessed  my  endeavours,  and  has  given  me  both  friends  and 
moans  of  subsistence,  for  I  have  lost  all  iny  personal  property, 
having  had  only  dOO  crowns  worth  of  silver  plate  allowed  mo 
to  bring  me  here  from  tho  Islo  of  Man,  and  nothing  more 
since  that.  You  see,  then,  tho  unhappy  condition  to  which 
my  life  is  reduced.” 

Another  letter,  written  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  we  close  the  volume : — 

“  ‘  I  told  you  about  my  illness,’  wrote  she,  on  the  3rd  of 
Docemher,  to  her  sisfcr-in-law.  ‘  I  can  tell  you  now  that  I  am 
better,  thank  God !  Bat  it  is  not  so  much  for  that  I  trouble 
you,  as  to  tell  you  tho  surprise  I  had  last  night.  I  had  only 
my  daughter  Strafford  with  me,  when  suddenly  they  told  mo 
the  king  was  on  tho  stairs,  attended  only  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond.  Ho  did  mo  the  honour  to  assure  me  that  he  wished 
to  take  charge  of  my  children  and  mo,  and  ho  told  me  that 
that  little  matter  was  done  which  I  spoke  to  you  about,  and 
that  it  was  his  own  business  which  J;ad  prevented  him  from 
doing  me  this  honour  before.  It  must  bo  owned  that  ho  is 
tho  most  channing  prince  in  tho  world  !  I  have  not  been  to 
court  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  I  am  going  after  dinner.’  ” 

The  kill"  Iiail  paid  the  countess  a  visit.  This  in 
return  for  twenty  years  of  affliction,  the  loss  of  all  her 
property,  and  the  death  of  her  husband !  Was  he  not 
truly  “  the  most  charming  prince  in  the  world?” 

The  book  throws  much  light  on  the  domestic  story 
of  the  conntcs.s — a  story  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  never 
knew,  and  has  consequently  very  much  misrepresented. 
With  regard  to  the  book,  we  should  have  been  the 
better  pleased  with  less  that  is  well  known,  and  much 
more  of  the  letters  unknown.  But  the  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  thoroughly  interesting,  and  there  is  an  admirable 
portrait  of  the  countess,  copied  from  an  origiual  picture 
by  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 


FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

The  promise  of  books  for  the  autumn  or  winter 
season  is  but  small.  There  is  Sir  Henry  Bulwer’s  Life 
of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  press,  and  this  must  be  a 
most  interesting  work,  even  done  worse  than  it  will  be 
by  Sir  Henry.  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  are  to 
publish  it.  For  the  most  part.  Paternoster  Row  shares 
the  troubles  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  reposing  on 
its  laurels,  or  its  old  stock  of  leaves.  Messrs.  Warne, 
we  understand,  are  not  going  to  produce  an  Annual  this 
year,  and  we  think  they  have  rightly  judged.  Beeton’s 
will,  of  course,  appear,  and  there  is  also  to  be  printed 
— brimful  of  good  and  useful  matter— as  well  as  with 
beautiful  pictures  by  Jules  David — Beeton's  English¬ 
woman's  Almanac.  This  is  a  good  idea,  and  if  done  in 
an  interesting  manner  and  with  real,  good  intelligence 
in  connection  with  the  wants  of  a  woman’s  daily  life, 
it  will  be  hailed,  certainly,  by  thousands  as  a  boon  at 
first,  and  hereafter  as  a  necessity.  The  price  of  this 
Almanac  is  to  be  One  Shilling.  Miss  Braddon  continues 
to  issue  her  Cheap  Series,  and  also  her  Library  Edition. 
She  has  been  seriously  ill,  but  is  now  restored  to  health, 
we  are  happy  to  hear. 
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looped  up  at  the  sides,  forming 
points  at  the  hack,  the  whole 
ornamented  with  satin  ribbons. 

409.  Morning  cap  of  muslin, 
with  a  large  crown  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  insertion  in  embroi¬ 
dery  ;  straight  border,  edged  with 
lace,  trimmed  with  ribbon  loops. 

470.  Coiffure  cap,  composed  of 
a  puff  of  blonde  lace  mixed  with 
satin  loops.  A  branch  of  white 
lilac  is  placed  in  the  middle. 

471.  Square  chemisette,  with 
small  tucks,  trimmed  with  in¬ 
sertion  and  lace.  473.  Cuff  to 
match. 

479.  Sailor  collar  of  white  and 


463  to  480. — Coiffures,  Collars, 
Bodices,  &c. 

463.  Chemisette  open  like  a 
shawl,  trimmed  with  insertion 
and  English  embroidery. 

466.  Indoor  coiffure,  composed 
of  two  strips  of  lace  insertion, 
joined  together  and  ornamented 
with  loops  of  satin  ribbon  placed 
in  the  middle. 

467.  Ball  coiffure.  All  the  hair 
is  raised  up  and  divided  into 
braids  rolled  up  inside,  fonning  a 
coronet  of  loops  drawn  straight 
up  from  the  roots,  the  centre  of 
which  is  arranged  with  small 


463— OiEic 
Chemisette 


466.— Indoor  Coiffure. 


467. — Ball  Coiffure. 


468. — ^Muslin  Mantle. 


head. 

468.  Muslin  mantle  for  a  country  toilet. 
The  bodice  without  sleeves  simulates  a 
pelerine  by  its  trimming,  which  consists  of  a 
large  bouillon  and  deep  lace  flounce.  Skirt 


469. — Morning  Cap. 


470.— Coiffure  Cap. 
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472. — Sailor  Collar. 


Cluny  guipure, 
with  three  ro¬ 
settes  of  satin 
ribbon  placed  in 
front  in  a  quill¬ 
ing  of  lace  and 
guipure. 

477.  Elegant 
cap  of  muslin  and 
Valenciennes 
lace,  with  loops 
of  ribbon  and 
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478.— SquARE  Open  Collar 


rming 
whole 
ons. 
uslin, 
orna- 
ibroi- 
1  with 
Jops. 
led  of 
with 
white 

with 
li  in- 
iflF  to 

3  and 


of  Valenciennes  lace.  Bow  of  ribbon 
placed  at  the  side.  474.  Cuff  to 
match. 

47G.  Morning  cap  of  muslin  and 


with  striped 
cambric  ;  c.am- 
bric  buttons. 
464.  Cuff  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

475.  Cambric 
pelerine  for  a  low 
bodice,  forming 
a  crossed  fichu, 
trimmed  with 
insertion  and  a 
narrow  fluting 


476.— Morning  Cap. 


striped  cambric,  with  flowerets 
worked  in  wool  at  each  point.  Che¬ 
misette  with  deep  tucks,  plain,  edged 


471.— Square  Chemisette 


475. — Camuric  Pelerine. 
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lace  border  for  the  lappets ;  ribbon  rosettes  on  the  top 
and  at  the  back  of  cap. 

478.  Square  open  collar,  composed  of  insertion  and 
borders  of  English  embroidery.  The  very  deep  van- 
dykes  of  the  embroidery  are  ornamented  with  small 
satin  rosettes,  with  one  end  aijpearing  in  the  hollow 
jiart  of  the  Vandyke.  4G.o.  Cuff  similar  to  the  collar. 

479.  Tight-fitting  muslin  casaque,  trimmed  with  in¬ 
sertion  and  narrow  Valenciennes  lace  borders.  A  deep 
Valenciennes  lace  border  is  put  on  round  the  puff  of 
this  casaque,  which  is  looped  up  in  the  middle  with  a 
Louis  XI 11.  bow. 

480.  Muslin  bodice,  with  large  bouillons  across  the 
front  part.  Linen  collar,  turned  down  and  edged  with 
guipure.  Satin  ruches  edged  with  guipure.  The 
iuiddle  one  terminates  at  the  waistband,  and  the  two 
others  fall  in  lappets  upon  the  skirt.  Coat  sleeves,  with 
satin  ruelje  and  guipure  at  the  wrist. 


BY  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVES. 

R.  SilALLEY — that’s  my  husband — is  not  much 
of  a  traveller.  He  is  very  well  satisfied  to  stop 
at  home  and  read  books,  and  thrum  on  a  piano,  and 
talk ! — as  my  dear  father  used  to  say,  he  would  “  mag 
a  dog’s  hind  leg  off.”  But  change  of  air  is  beneficial 
to  every  constitution,  and  to  mine  essential.  I  must 
sometimes  get  away  from  smoke-dried  sparrows  and 
the  mignouettc-box  on  the  window-sill,  and  I  have  to 
approach  the  subject  myself — work  at  that  subject 
until  he  consents  to  go  somewhere,  and  then  1  have  to 
sec  him  through  it. 

We  have  been  to  a  good  many  places,  and  Smalley 
has  consequently  seen  much  more  than  he  would  have 
done  if  I  had  refused  to  change  my  maiden  name 
for  his,  and  to  remain  sincerely  Ann  Thompson. 
And  the  fact  of  having  been  to  several  places  renders 
it  all  the  more  difficult  every  year  to  settle  on  a  spot 
which  shall  give  us  a  good  sea,  with  something  novel. 
AVhen  it  is  settled  that  we  are  to  go,  the  solemn  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  where  shall  we  go  ?  and  then  comes  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  it  is  plain  to  me  that  Smalley  does  not 
want  to  go  at  all,  and  would  much  rather  spend  his 
time  in  daily  peregrinations  from  the  Clapham-road  to 
Tanfield-court,  Temple,  and  from  Tanfield -court, 
Temple,  to  the  Clapham-road. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Smalley,  and  since  you  are  resolved  on 
going,”  I  say  to  him,  “where  is  it  you  mean  to  take 
me?” 

He  looks  up  from  the  newspaper  in  a  dreamy  way, 
and  has  the  audacity  to  suggest  Gravesend!  then 
Grays  I  then  Southend  1  I  am  naturally  sweet-tempered, 
but  sueh  absurdity  would  provoke  the  meekest:  I 
clatter  all  the  cups  and  saucers,  I  cross  the  room  with 
a  quick  and  heavy  tread,  I  make  my  exit  and  I  bang 
the  door. 

AV’e  did  not  get  so  far  this  year,  for  I  had  discovered 
a  charming  retreat,  quite  the  abode  of  the  hermit — a 
place  not  to  be  reached  either  by  land  or  water,  but  a 
delightful  locality  for  all  that.  It  was  Sandy  Beach,  of 
which  it  is  very  probable  you  never  heard. 

“Sandy  Beach?”  said  he,  when  I  mentioned  the 
place ;  “  whereabouts  is  that  ?” 


“  On  the  East  Coast,”  I  answered,  “  but  with  a 
southern  aspect.” 

“  Humph !” 

That  was  his  form  of  disparagement ;  but  he  grew  more 
cheerful  about  it  as  time  went  along,  bought  himself  a 
new  straw  hat,  with  an  elastic  chin-piece  to  keep  it  on, 
packed  a  great  black  leather  bag  with  books  and 
papers,  and  particularly  requested  me  not  to  take  too 
much  luggage. 

On  the  eventful  morning  we  drove  down  to  a  ferry 
which  crosses  the  'I'hames,  got  on  board  a  steam  ferry¬ 
boat,  and  were  landed  on  the  opposite  pier.  There  we 
had  to  wait  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  a  sea-going 
steamer  arrived,  and  we  cmbaikcd. 

Smalley  wanted  to  tell  me  all  about  Tilbury  Fort, 
and  was  huffed  because  1  could  not  pay  attention  to 
that  rubbish  before  the  weight  of  the  luggage  was  off 
my  mind.  Well,  we  had  altogether  a  very  pleasant 
sail,  for  the  water  was  as  smooth  os  a  duck-pond,  and 
everything  in  our  favour.  By-and-by  we  passed  the 
Nore,  and  Smalley  was  evidently  getting  into  better 
spirits ;  he  plucked  up  as  the  land  receded,  and  began 
to  joke  me  about  the  “  tumbling  waves.”  You  see  I 
had  mentioned  that  I  longed  to  sec  the  ocean  again, 
and  that  without  a  glimj)8e  of  the  “  tumbling  waves”  it 
would  be  ne.xt  to  impossible  for  me  to  weather  next 
winter.  And  here  we  were  at  sea,  and  as  for  waves,  I 
had  seen  as  good  washing  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Well,  after  a  good  while  our  vessel  lay  to — I  think 
that’s  the  expression — and  some  boats  “boarded”  us 
from  the  shore.  Some  people  climbed  up,  and  some 
people  climbed  down,  and  1  thought  it  a  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  arrangement,  and  was  glad  it  was  not  our  fate. 
Not  long  after  this  we  got  as  far  as  our  vessel  could 
take  us,  then  w'e  got  out  on  a  pier,  and  somebody  found 
our  boxes — I  know  it  was  not  Smalley — and  we  paid  a 
ha’penny  a  piece  for  a  blue  ticket  which  was  no  use  to 
us,  and  went  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  boat. 

It  was  a  ferry-boat — a  row-boat  with  two  tremen¬ 
dously  big  men  in  it ;  also  a  sail,  which  could  be  put 
up  in  case  the  wind  was  in  our  favour.  Wo  were  soon 
embarked,  and  the  men  pulled  sturdily,  and  set  a  sail, 
and  then  came  to  a  dead  stop.  They  hallooed  to  some 
other  fellows  in  a  boat  a  long  way  off,  and  they  struck 
out  and  came  to  our  aid.  So  we  had  to  change  boats, 
and  got  to  land  at  last.  Well,  I  could  scarcely  call  it 
land,  for  it  was  covered  with  water,  and  an  omnibus 
was  standing  in  it,  into  which  we  had  to  be  lifted,  and 
very  crowded  we  were  inside,  and  we  had  had  but  very 
little  since  we  had  started  in  the  morning. 

After  considerable  delay  we  jogged  away  in  the  bus, 
and  after  a  jolting  ride  of  about  half  an  hour  came  to 
Sandy  Beach  and  found  our  lodgings.  As  for  myself, 
I  was  well-nigh  done  up,  but  Smalley  was  in  great 
feather,  so  to  speak,  and  played  his  knife  and  fork  with 
a  finish  that  is  not  often  in  him. 

AVe  did  not  see  much  of  the  place  that  night,  for  I. 
had  to  unpack  and  acquaint  myself  with  my  landlady, 
as  good  a  soul  as  could  be  wished,  and  free  from  the 
little  peculiarities  of  seaside  landladies  in  general.  As 
for  Smalley,  he  sat  by  the  open  window,  staring  out  on 
the  sea  os  if  he  had  never  seen  blue  water  or  smelt  it 
in  his  whole  life  before. 
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Boo-o-o-h  —  squash  —  swish  —  bo-o-o-h  —  swish  — 
squash.  That  is  what  the  wild  waves  w  ere  saying,  for 
tlicy  were  really  tumbling,  and  tumbling  handsomely. 

When  we  turned  out  next  morning  and  faced  it, 
what  a  sea  it  was !  I  never  saw  a  finer  expanse  of 
water  in  my  life ;  the  sea-beach  was  nearly  all  sand, 
so  deep  that  it  made  walking  difiieult ;  there  were  some 
very  good  houses,  some  sandy  hills  or  cliffs  rising  above 
them,  and  that  was  all. 

Quiet — I  never  knew  such  a  quiet  place;  the  sea 
roared  at  us,  and  tumbled  in  in  great  green  waves, 
that  broke  in  what  Smalley  called  “  yeasty  foam,”  but 
which  looked,  as  it  always  does  to  me,  like  soapsuds. 

I\'ell,  the  quiet  tavoured  observation,  and  1  can  tell 
you  pretty  briefly  what  I  noticed. 

I  observed  the  children  on  the  beach  were  provided, 
•as  usual,  with  wooden  spades,  and  that  they  worked 
with  indefatigable  perseverance  in  digging  holes,  which, 
as  a  rule,  they  did  not  fill  up  again,  but  left  open  as 
so  many  traps  for  the  unwary.  They  had  also  small 
]>ails  for  the  dipping  of  salt  water,  and  took  great 
liberties  with  the  sea.  I  observed  that  amongst  these 
children,  most  of  whom  were  barelegged  and  bare¬ 
footed,  there  were  several  young  ladies,  varying  in  age 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  who  likewise  discarded  shoe- 
leather  and  stockings,  and,  tucking  up  their  dresses, 
reduced  their  skirts  to  something  less  than  a  ballet- 
girl’s,  and  then  dabbled  in  the  water.  They  were 
impudent  young  hussies,  and  sadly  in  need  of  some  of 
that  Avholesomc  discipline  which  has  been  so  ably  advo¬ 
cated  in  your  “  Conversazione.” 

I  observed  that  the  nursemaids  in  general  were  a 
torment  and  w’orry  to  their  young  charges.  I  saw  little 
boys  and  girls  so  pulled  and  twisted  about  that  it  is  a 
mercy  there  were  no  dislocations ;  I  saw  the  wee  things 
alloworl  to  tumble  down  doorsteps  and  over  impedi¬ 
ments,  though  a  broken  back  or  a  twisted  si^ine  might, 
and  may,  in  any  case  be  the  consequence.  I  saw  tiny 
toddlers  shaken  into  crying,  and  slapped  for  doing  it. 
I  saw  my  little  men  and  women  spoiled  in  temper  by 
vexatious  contradiction  and  despotic  supremacy ; 
driven  to  tears  by  being  denied  a  favourite  stick,  a 
doll,  or  a  spade.  I  saw,  in  fact,  young  miss  and 
master,  who  had  come  from  town,  so  misused  by  the 
special  ogres  who  had  charge  of  them,  that  my  fingers 
tingled  to  box  the  cars  of  each  fair  maiden,  and  send 
them  one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  for  as  for  sending  them  about  their 
business,  that  was  no  use,  for  they  did  not  understand 
it,  and  were  too  lazy  to  learn. 

I  observed  that  among  the  sojourners  at  Sandy  Beach 
the  clerical  element  was  largely  represented,  and  not  to 
be  mistaken,  and  that  they  recognised  each  other  as 
friends  and  brethren,  and  were  very  sociable  indeed, 
talking  in  a  free  and  easy  sort  of  natural  way  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  blessing  and  a  comfort  to  their 
respective  congregations  if  they  would  take  into  the 
pulpit  with  them,  and  not  tie  themselves — as  lawyers 
do  wdth  red  tape  to  nisi  pnus  precedent — to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  set  phrases  and  the  reproduction  of  what  other 
jieople  have  said  in  a  non-natural  style  of  speech  and 
gesture.  I  observed  that  there  was  neither  church  nor 
chapel,  mosque  nor  meeting  house  at  Sandy  Beach, 


which  may  have  led  the  priestly  visitors  to  consider 
themselves  out  of  ecclesiastical  harness.  How’cver,  the 
people  were  beginning  to  build  a  small  place  of  worship, 
w'hcrc  all  the  “  isms  ”  were  in  turn  to  be  taught.  This 
may  change  things. 

I  observed  that  the  bathing-machines  were  much  of 
the  same  pattern  as  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
sea-bathing  was  good  and  very  quietly  conducted.  I 
observed  that  the  Library  was  of  the  scantiest,  and  that 
the  subscribers  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  looking  on 
three  or  four  shelves  for  something  they  had  not  read. 
^Ir.  Smalley  took  a  double  subscription,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  Wilkes'  ExfKdition,  Smith’s  Wild  Oats  and 
Dead  Leaves,  Marriaret  Catchpole,  and  one  or  two 
other  works  with  which  he  had  been  tolerably  familiar 
for  some  years.  I  observed  that  music  there  was  none 
— no  German  band  had  yet  penetrated  the  recluse 
region — no  Italian  grinders  had  yet  awakened  Sandy 
Beach  echoes.  The  only  music  we  could  hear  was  the 
b-o-o-o-h,  squash,  swish  of  the  sea  and  the  melancholy 
squeakings  of  a  violinist  in  the  early  agonies  of  his 
novitiate.  I  observed  that  there  were  no  lamps,  and 
that  when  the  sun  went  down  and  the  shades  of  even¬ 
ing  deepened  into  night,  all  was  silence  and  darkness 
without,  except  that  far  aw'ay  at  sea  a  revolving  light 
twinkled  like  a  star  and  the  voice  of  the  sea  was  never 
hushed. 

I  observed  that  the  donkeys  were  numerous  and  well- 
grown.  ;Mr.  Smalley  was  all  for  donkeys,  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  proprietor — a  fine  fellow, 
tall,  well-knit,  bronzed — looking  for  all  the  world  like 
a  muleteer  in  a  Spanish  picture — to  supply  him  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  donkey  flesh — both  for  harness 
and  saddle  work — warranted  to  go  well.  We  had  a 
waggonette  drawn  by  two  donkeys,  name  of  the  one 
Hose,  aged  seven,  name  of  the  other  Nobby,  aged  five 
— a  sort  of  “  free  donkey,”  the  driver  said,  who  preferred 
his  liberty  to  the  shafts,  in  which  perhaps  he  only 
represented  the  universal  feeling  of  the  donkey  tribe. 
^Ir.  Smalley  had  also  for  his  own  riding  a  sweet  little 
animal  called  Jessy. 

Klick !  klick!  “Goo  haune!”  And  away  wo  are. 
Capital  going  donkeys — not  the  donkeys  that  won’t  go, 
that  will  go  the  wrong  way,  that  walk  as  if  they  were 
going  to  a  funeral  away  from  home,  and  race  back 
wildly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  riders — not  donkeys 
that  have  a  happy  knack  of  pitching  people  over  their 
heads  or  sliding  them  off  quietly  over  their  tails,  or 
twisting  their  feet  against  posts,  or  grazing  their  shins 
against  walls,  or  falling  down  in  adoration  on  their 
knees — but  donkeys  that  dignified  the  name  of  ass. 

Altogether  the  place  was  a  delightful  change  from 
the  general  rush  and  hurry  of  fashionable  watering- 
places.  At  present  no  rail  touches  it,  nor  is  there  any 
pier ;  it  is  quite  shut  out  from  all  the  world,  and 
Smalley,  who  is  not  usually  demonstrative,  said  he 
came  away  with  regret,  that  he  should  like  to  go  again 
the  very  next  week,  but  that  he  feared  the  place  was  so 
inviting  that  railway  people  and  steamboat  folks  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  quiet— bring  down  excursionists, 
vulgarise  the  locality,  and  that  at  the  first  shriek  of 
the  locomotive  engine  the  peace  of  old  Sandy  Beach 
would  flee  away. 
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481  to  487. 

Childiu;n’s  Mantles  and 
DliESSES. 

481. — Front  view  of  a  mantle 
forming  a  fichu  crossed  in  front, 
with  wide  lappets.  This  black 
silk  mantle  is  trimmed  with  two 
small  flounces  and  black  ribbon- 
velvet,  arranged  in  straps,  and 
fastened  with  silk  buttons. 


482.— Gjul’s  Mantle  (Back). 


481. — Giia.'s  Mantle  (Front). 


483. — CiBCULAB  Mantle  of  White  Piciu£  (Front).  lonaise,  \«th 


482  shows  the  back  of  the 
mantle,  open  behind,  and  joined 
together  by  barrettes  of  velvet. 
A  wide  sash-bow  with  lappets 
falls  upon  the  skirt. 

483.  — Front  of  circular  mantle 
made  of  white  pique,  trimmed 
with  English  embroidery.  This 
mantle  forms  a  double-breasted 
paletot  in  front,  and  long  Met- 
ternich  sleeves,  looped  up  over 
the  arms. 

484.  —  Back  of  the  above 
mantle,  forming  a  circular  and 
double-pointed  hood,  scalloped 
out,  and  finished  off  with  tassels. 

485.  — Back  of  a  polonaise 
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rerers  to  the  bodice  and 
skirt.  These  rcvers  show 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  which  is  spotted. 

487.— Fig.  1.  This  ele¬ 
gant  little  toilet  consists 
of  a  frock  of  blue  alpaca, 
with  a  double  skirt  and 
square  low  bodice.  Both 
skirts  and  the  bodice  are 
trimmed  round  with  a 
fluting  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  The  second  skirt 
is  looped  up  with  rosettes. 
Under-bodice  and  sleeves 
of  white  muslin. 

Fig.  2.  Under-skirt  and 
bodice  of  white  muslin, 
with  a  gauffered  flounce 
round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  and  narrower  ones 
upon  the  sleeves.  UpjKjr- 
skirt  and  bretelles  of  blue 
silk,  trimmed  with  cross¬ 
strips  and  fringe.  Sash  to 
correspond. 


children  so  well  dressed, 
as  the  English,  and  that  is 
the  concurrent  testimony 
all  over  the  world.  Still,  we 
do  not  take  sufficient  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  position  in 
this  respect,  and  we  permit 
French  and  German  mo¬ 
distes  and  fashion-makers 
to  draw  and  design  their 
children’s  fashions  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  our  own.  If 
those  houses  which  now 
make  a  speciality  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing  would  take 
the  trouble  to  have  the 
dresses  and  the  children 
piiotographed,  or  care¬ 
fully  put  into  a  water¬ 
colour  sketch,  the  conti¬ 
nent  would  be  charmed 
with  our  style,  and  would 
imitate  us  and  buy  largely 
from  us.  We  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  aid  any  houses 
in  their  efforts  to  secure 
for  our  country  the  very 
valuable  prestige  of  being 
the  first  for  children’s  fashions,  as  we  are  for  the 
the  rulers  themselves  of  Lilliput  Land. 


Children’s  Fashions. 

We  often  wonder  that, 

in  the  matter  of  children’s  484.— Circular  Mantle  of  White  Piqu6  (Back), 

fashions,  the  English  ma¬ 
nufacturers  and  drapers  do  not  carry  the  whole  world 
before  them.  No  children  are  so  beautiful,  and  no 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  From  his  steed’s  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast, 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 

With  Scotland’s  arms,  device  and  crest, 
£mbroidered  roond  and  round. 

The  double  trcssure  might  yon  see 
First  by  Achaius  borne. 

The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicorn. 

So  bright  the  king’s  armorial  ooat, 

’That,  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 

In  living  colours,  blazoned  brave. 

The  lion  which  his  title  gave.” 

ifarmion,  canto  iv. 

ER  ALDRY  is  the  science  which  teaches  all  relating 
to  armorial  bearings,  family  crests,  badges  of 
honour,  &c.,  and  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  earliest 
mention  of  heraldic  badges  is  in  the  Bible,  Num¬ 
bers  ii.  2 — “  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
pitch  by  his  oicn  standard,  with  the  ensign  of  his  father's 
house."  • 

The  cognizances  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  evidently 
taken  from  the  figurative  description  uttered  by  the 
dying  Jacob  in  Genesis  chap,  xlix.,  where  Judah  is 
termed  a  lion's  whelp,  Benjamin  a  wolf,  and  Dan  a 
serpent,  &c. ;  but  heraldry  did  not  develop  into  a 
science  until  the  period  of  the  crusades,  when  the 
knight  was  completely  disguised  in  steel,  and  required 
a  crest  or  badge  to  establish  his  identity,  and  enable 
him  to  be  recognised  by  his  followers ;  for  when, 

"  Sheathed  in  steel. 

With  belted  sword  and  spur  on  heel. 

They  quitted  not  that  harness  bright 
Neither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night. 

They  lay  down  to  rest  with  corselet  laced. 

Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel. 

And  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred,” 

one  knight  could  not  be  distinguished  from  another 
in  a  melee.  This  circumstance  of  a  badge  or  crest  has 
been  taken  by  various  poets  as  a  foundation  for 
romances ;  for  instance,  Tennyson,  in  the  delicious 
idyll  of  Elaine,  makes  Sir  Lancelot  lay  aside  his  shield, 
“  azure  lions,  crowned  with  gold,”  and  assume  the  blank 
shield  of  Torre. 

“  Then  said  the  lord  of  Astolat,  ‘  Here  is  Torre’s ; 

Hurt  in  his  first  tilt  was  my  son.  Sir  Torre ; 

And  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank  enough.  His  you  can 
have.’  ” 

And  again,  the  black  knight  of  llhland,  when  chal¬ 
lenged  as  to  his  name,  refuses  to  give  it,  and  fights  like 
Sir  Lancelot,  unknown. 

“  To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Bode  at  last  a  sable  knight. 

‘  Sir  knight,  your  name  and  scutcheon  say.* 

‘  Should  I  sjicak  it  here. 

Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  fear— 

I  am  a  prince  of  mighty  sway.’  ” 

Needless  to  multiply  instances  of  the  use  made  of 
the  crest,  motto,  or  device  in  ancient  times.  As  armour 
disappeared,  heraldry  became  of  less  importance.  It  is 
retained  as  a  mark  of  good  descent,  and  the  coat-of- 
arms  is  placed  upon  carriages,  on  seals  and  plate.  The 


use  of  the  crest  has  increased  much  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  it  is  the  fashion  to  place  it  upon  every  possible 
article  of  use.  The  rage  for  collecting  crests  has  done 
much  towards  this,  but  very  few  collectors  of  crests 
and  monograms  know  anything  of  the  terms  of  heraldry, 
or  the  laws  that  guide  this  science,  'fhe  shield  is  the 
ground  or  space  in  which  the  anns  are  emblazoned. 
The  centre  of  this  shield  is  called  the  fesse  point ;  above 
this  is  the  honour  point,  below  it  the  nombril  point ; 
the  right  side  is  called  dexter,  the  left  sinister ;  the  top 
of  the  right  and  left  sides,  the  dexter  and  sinister  chief ; 
the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  shield  is  called  the 
base ;  the  respective  sides,  the  dexter  and  sinister  base. 

There  are  five  colours  in  heraldry,  and  gold  and 
silver,  or  and  argent — azure,  blue  ;  gules,  red ;  vert, 
green ;  purpure,  purple ;  and  sable  or  black,  tawny  and 
sanguine,  being  used  but  rarely.  The  figures  on  a 
shield  are  called  charges,  and  are  divided  into  common 
and  proper  charges.  Common  charges  are  well-known 
objects  called  by  their  own  names ;  proper  charges  are 
shapes  peculiar  to  heraldry,  and  are  called  the  bend, 
the  chief,  the  cross,  the  chevron,  the  fesse,  and  the 
saltire.  Then  there  are  marks  of  sonship,  or  devices 
borne  by  sons  during  a  father’s  lifetime. 

Crests  were  originally  worn  on  the  helmet;  they 
are  still  placed  above  the  arms,  and  serve  often  for  cog¬ 
nizances  without  the  shield. 

The  Heralds’  College  obtained  a  charter  of  privileges 
in  1483.  The  corporation  of  Heralds’  College  consists 
of  the  three  English  kings-at-arms,  six  heralds,  and 
four  pursuivants.  Pedigrees  are  preserved,  and  grants 
of  arms  made  and  registered  by  the  members  of  the 
College,  and  much  ridicule  has  been  excited  by  the 
parvenus  of  the  period  having  a  coat-of-arms  or  cres* 
made  out  for  them  through  the  College. 

Crests  are  now  used  as  ornaments,  not  only  upon 
dinner  and  breakfast  services,  upon  plate,  walking- 
sticks,  umbrellas,  harness,  carriages,  and  note-paper, 
but  upon  furniture,  in  glass  windows,  upon  tea-caddies, 
and  on  work-tables.  Crests  are  worn  as  wrist-links, 
as  brooches,  as  hair  ornaments,  as  studs,  as  breast-pins, 
but  for  all  these  purposes  the  crest  is  not  unfrequently 
combined  with  the  monogram.  These  monograms  arc 
an  invention  of  modem  date,  and  some  of  them  arc 
quaint  enough. 

Among  the  best  designers  of  monograms  is  Mr.  Mac- 
michitel,  of  King’s-road,  S.W.  Mr.  Macmichael  is 
heraldic  designer  to  the  Queen,  and  has  designed  a 
most  elegant  monogram  for  Her  Majesty.  It  is  in 
black  and  silver;  the  crown  is  above  the  letter  R, 
across  which  is  a  band  of  black,  with  the  word  “  Vic¬ 
toria”  executed  in  silver.  'I'he  whole  effect  is  simple 
and  tasteful.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  monogram,  executed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours, 
the  new  rustic  letters  being  arranged  in  the  crown  and 
feathers.  The  Princess  has  five  eccentric  monograms, 
some  comic,  others  studies  in  animal  and  insect  life, 
but  all  well  executed  and  well  drawn. 

Coats-of-arms  are  stamped  in  their  proper  heraldic 
colours,  and  in  gold  or  silver.  A  favourite  device 
among  the  aristocracy  is  the  coronet  encircled  by  the 
monogram  in  lustic  letters.  These  letters  are  very 
deeply  stamped,  so  as  to  appear  in  high  relief  on  the 
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paper.  These  are  worked  in  all  colours,  the  deep 
violet  and  dark  brown  shiules  prevailing.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Teck  has  chosen  this  colour  for  her  very  pretty 
monogram.  That  of  Viscount  JIacduff  is  in  purple 
and  gold,  reminding  one  of  the  novel  of  that  name. 
V’^ery  elegant  arc  the  monograms  of  blue  and  silver, 
violet  and  silver,  &c.  Lady  Churchill  has  her  initials 
in  rustic  letters  placed  beneath  her  coronet  very  taste¬ 
fully. 

The  next  class  arc  the  “  name  monograms.”  These 
are  variously  designed  letters,  across  which  a  band  con¬ 
taining  the  name  is  thrown  ;  thus,  “  ^I.  U.  J.”  is  made 
by  rustic  letters  gracefully  draped  with  ivy,  a  bee,  and 
the  aforesaid  band  contains  a  pretty  name  which  I  will 
not  mention  here.  Fern  leaves  are  used  with  good 
effect  in  this  style,  and  are  very  suitable.  Mixtures  of 
gold,  silver,  and  colours  arc  also  very  much  used  for 
these  names. 

Of  the  eccentric  monograms — many  of  which  are 
from  ladies’  own  designs — what  shall  I  say '{  Eccen¬ 
tric  indeed  they  are ;  some  arc  very  pretty,  all  are 
really  well  designed,  possess  artistic  merit,  and  are 
admirably  executed.  Here  is  a  list  out  of  which  my 
readers  can  choose  a  device  that  will  suit  their  own 
taste  : — “  Charley  over  the  water,”  a  moon  for  the  C ; 
the  other  letters  arc  certainly  over  the  water,  which, 
blue  and  liquid,  shows  them  on  the  horizon ;  birds  in  a 
scroll  “  A.  L.  S. “  II.  B.  J.,”  rustic  letters,  on  which 
a  jay  is  perched,  and  near  which  a  bee  hovers ;  ser¬ 
pents  fighting ;  “  O  you  duck,”  represented  by  a  yvv> 
tree,  a  duck,  and  a  round  stump  of  wood  for  the  letter 
O ;  fishermen  and  fish ;  lighthouse  and  stormy  sea ; 
croquet  players ;  horseshoe,  hat,  and  tie ;  haystack 
and  gate ;  castle ;  dormouse ;  sportsmen  in  various 
attitudes ;  skaters ;  dog  with  a  letter  in  his  mouth ; 
boys  on  velocipedes  ;  soldiers  and  serpents ;  horses  and 
jockey ;  sweeps ;  signpost  and  farudiouse  ;  witches  ; 
ivy  on  wall ;  harvesters  ;  angel ;  birds ;  bees  ;  monk  ; 
fiends ;  racers  ;  musical  stave ;  bathers ;  swans  ;  frogs ; 
dancing  bear ;  croijuet  mallets ;  Adam  and  Eve,  with 
serpent.  Then  there  are  regimental  crests  and  mono¬ 
grams,  crests  of  clubs,  rowing,  swimming,  yachting, 
and  London  clubs. 

Now  those  ladies  who  desire  to  have  their  own  mono¬ 
grams  drawn  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  although  so 
beautiful  in  design  and  work,  the  charges  for  cutting 
dies  and  stamping  paper  are  by  no  me.'ins  high  ;  and  in 
return  for  my  pleasant  labour  of  inspecting  and  writing 
about  these  pretty  additions  to  our  writing-desks  and 
davenports,  the  Silkworm  asks  those  ladies  who  benefit 
by  her  advice  on  this  subject  to  send  a  specimen  of 
their  choice  to  her,  to  add  to  her  already  interesting 
collection  of  crests  and  monograms ;  for  she  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  she  has  her  stamp  and  crest 
albums  like  other  Englishwomen,  and  when  work  is 
over  spends  pleasant  hours  in  all  kinds  of  feminine 
amusements  and  employments,  and  likes  equally  trying 
over  a  new  song  or  nianufuctnring  a  new  dish  ;  and 
speaking,  or  rather  writing,  of  tlishcs  and  cookery, 
brings  me  to  the  new  “cooking  range”  of  the  North. 

I  have  lately  had  an  op])ortunity  of  closely  lesting 
the  capabilities  of  the  Norwegian  cooking  apparatus  of 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Silver  and  Co.,  00,  Cornhill.  The  prin¬ 


ciple  upon  which  this  admirable  kitchener  is  made  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  well- 
made  wooden  box,  thickly  stuffed  and  lined  with  felt, 
and  cooking  vessels  made  of  tin,  which  fit  exactly  into 
an  aperture  made  for  them  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  The 
principle  of  its  action  lies  in  the  non-conducting  power 
of  the  felt  lining,  the  temperature  at  which  meat  or  any 
other  substance  is  placed  in  the  cooldng  apparatus 
being  preserved  for  many  hours,  for  although  the 
food  will  be  thoroughly  cooked  in  about  the  same  time 
as  by  the  ordinary  method,  yet  it  need  not  be  taken  out 
for  use  for  from  eight  to  thirty  hours,  according  to  tlu- 
size  of  apparatus,  but  remains  quite  hot  and  imspoiled 
ail  this  time. 

The  modus  operandi  is  easy  enough.  The  food  is 
placed  in  cold  water,  and  the  sauce2)an  placed  on  the 
lire  ;  then  make  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  get 
really  thoroughly  hot.  Then  take  the  same  pan  off  the 
fire,  wipe  it,  and  place  it  instantly  in  the  apparatus, 
covering  it  carefully  with  the  cushion,  and  fasten  the 
lid  down.  'J’he  box  should  not  be  opened  until  the 
time  for  “  di.;hing  up  ”  the  dinner  arrives.  As  may  be 
easily  imagined  the  saving  of  food  is  great,  as  there  is 
no  loss  by  evaporation  or  by  new  cooking.  A  dish  pre¬ 
pared  with  wattT,  requiring  three  hours  for  cooking  in 
the  ordinary  way  on  the  fire,  loses  by  evajioratiou  from 
^0  to  '2b  per  cent,  in  quantity. 

Economy  in  fuel  is  another  advantage  attendant  on 
the  use  of  the  kitchener.  The  same  fire  that  boils  the 
water  for  breakfast  tea  or  coffee  will  cook  the  dinner. 
Let  me  suppose  a  good  little  housewife  whose  husband 
breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  is  away  before  nine  or 
even  earlier.  The  moment  he  has  gone  she  hastens 
to  put  a  nice  rumpsteak  pudding  into  a  saucepan  of 
water,  lets  it  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  puts  it  into 
the  apparatus,  where  it  will  keep  hot  till  dinner-time, 
and  not  only  keep  hot,  but  cook  slowly  and  quietly.  L 
her  apparatus  is  large  enough  to  hold  two  tins,  she  may 
fill  one  with  boiling  water,  and  thus  have  hot  water  t  > 
“wash  up”  with  after  dinner.  She  can  let  out  her  fire ; 
she  can  even  leave  her  house,  and  will  find  on  he.- 
return  th.at  dinner  is  rea<ly — “piping  hot,”  as  Dickens 
says,  and  better  cooked  than  ever  her  good  man  tasted 
before. 

Then  the  portability  must  be  taken  into  account.  A 
small  apparatus,  with  one  tin  only,  is  sold  for  li's.  6d., 
and  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  carried  by  a  working 
man  into  the  fields,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  (the  work¬ 
man’s  dinner  hour)  the  good,  hot,  comfortable  meal 
will  cheer  him,  and  bo  not  only  nice,  but  far  more 
digestible  than  the  usual  cold  dinner. 

Saving  of  meat,  saving  of  fuel,  saving  of  vimo,  these 
are  great  things  to  stiite  of  one  small  box,  but  when 
we  consider  the  fiightful,  the  almost  wicked  waste 
of  cooking  in  “  poor  ”  houses,  we  have  yet  to  add 
saving  of  money.  The  late  .Mrs.  Beeton,  in  her  well- 
known  lloiistliold  Miiiioijancnt,  laments  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  “  cooking  art  ”  among  tlie  cotUigers, 
and,  indeed,  this  serious  evil  is  at  the  root  of  the 
extreme  poverty  we  too  often  see.  Now  “  visiting 
ladies  ”  may  do  much  to  cure  this  evil  by  instruction 
in  the  first  simple  principles  of  cookery,  and  chari¬ 
table  societies  would  do  well  to  introduce,  to  give 
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away,  or  to  assist  in  purchasing  the  Norwegian  cooking 
apparatus,  for,  as  it  has  often  been  remarked  by  wiser 
people  and  deeper  thinkers  than  I,  “  you  must  feed  a 
man  before  you  preach  to  him,”  and  I  believe  no  real 
good  will  be  effected  in  poor  homes  by  district  visitors 
until  each  lady  is  impressed  with  the  duty  of  teaching 
“her  people”  thj  art  of  making  home  happy,  by 
cleanliness,  by  true  economy  in  cookery,  by  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  power.  Teach  poor  women  to  make 
home  comfortable,  and  wife-beating  and  drunkenness 
will  fade  from  the  “lower  classes"  as  surely  as  the 
“  six-bottle  squire  ”  has  disappeared  from  English  halls 
and  manor-houses. 

Invaluable  as  the  Norwegian  cooking  apparatus  is 
to  the  working  bees  of  this  busy  life,  it  possesses 
yet  another  advantage,  hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  the 
wealthy. 

The  non-conducting  principle,  which  keeps  heat  in, 
will  also  keep  heat  out,  and  the  apparatus  which 
cooks  a  comfortable  dinner  one  day,  on  another  oeca- 
sion  presen'es  ice  in  a  solid  form  for  many  days  in  the 
hottest  weather,  thus  acting  in  a  most  perfect  manner 
as  a  refrigerator.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the 
ice,  wrapped  in  flannel,  on  the  grating  in  the  ice-pan, 
plaee  the  pan  in  the  apparatus,  and  shut  closely  as  for 
cooking ;  butter  and  milk  can  be  placed  above  the  ice, 
and  preserved  “  stone  cold  ”  as  long  as  necessary.  The 
luxury  of  ice  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all  the  middle 
classes.  The  apparatus  varies  in  size,  holding  one, 
two,  or  three  tins,  at  prices  from  128.  6d.  to  £3  lOs., 
a  “  roasting  tin  ”  being  furnished  with  the  larger  sizes 
at  a  few  shillings  extra.  For  yachting,  picnic,  boating, 
or  shooting  parties  the  apparatus  is  most  useful  as  a 
refrigerator ;  as  a  clever  cook  for  invalids,  as  an  eco¬ 
nomical  chef  de  cuisine  for  the  poor,  it  is  invaluable. 

Now  for  dress. 

The  excitement  created  by  the  waterproofs  in  Paris 
has  caused  our  manufacturers  to  produce  various 
designs  for  this  favourite  garment.  Among  the 
number  Mr.  Peter  Robinson  is  making  a  “  Scarboro’  ” 
suit  in  large  quantities.  This  consists  of  jacket  and 
skirt  to  button  down  the  front.  It  is  thoroughly 
waterproof,  and  is  trimmed  with  one  row  of  broad 
braid.  It  is  neat,  quiet,  and  ladylike,  and  is  made  in 
every  colour  and  sliadc  of  waterproof  tweed  or  cloth. 
It  is  suitable  for  seaside  wear.  The  serge  suits  trimmed 
with  coloured  braids  are  much  worn.  The  Roman 
cloth  suits  of  trimmed  skirt,  jacket,  and  bodice — these 
suits  are  extremely  useful,  and  also  reasonable,  costing 
thirty  shillings  only. 

Very  reasonable  at  this  moment  are  the  trimmed 
silks,  both  English  and  French;  the  Japanese  satins, 
too,  are  reduced  in  price;  ball  dresses  of  richly- 
embroidered  tulle  were  shown  me,  the  colours  being 
those  of  the  natural  flowers ;  others,  again,  show  golden 
embroidery  only,  but  whatever  the  pattern  chosen,  the 
wear  of  all  th^  dresses  is  excellent. 

The  chief  feature,  however,  just  now  at  this  well- 
known  house  is  the  number  of  warm  cloaks,  jackets, 
and  mantles  prepared  for  colder  weather.  First,  there 
are  the  sealskin  jackets  in  great  quantity,'  therefore 
cheap— a  small,  good  jacket  costing  now  about  seven 
guineas.  I  am  told,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  keep 


this  information  secret,  that  the  next  “  lot  of  skins  ” 
of  the  same  quality  will  cost  from  three  to  four  pounds 
more  each,  according  to  the  demand.  Last  winter  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  sealskin  coat  until  late 
in  January,  once  the  first  purchase  was  over,  so  ladies 
who  wish  for  the  warmest  of  winter  mantles  should  at 
once  select  from  this  stock.  The  musquash  fur  jacket 
at  five  guineas  closely  resembles  sable,  coming  nearer 
to  that  elegant  fur  than  any  I  have  yet  seen.  The 
Polish  ermine  jacket  is  pretty,  being  quite  white  with  a 
long  fringe  of  that  silky  angola  wool ;  these  jackets  arc 
two  and  a  half  guineas,  and  are  very  nice  for  evening 
wear,  for  delicate  persons,  or  may  be  worn  in  carriage- 
as  dressy  wraps.  Another  sortie  de  hal  is  a  swansdown 
mantle,  which  looks  exquisitely  pure  and  beautiful,  and 
is  suitable  to  a  bride.  A  pretty  cape  fichu  of  fur  i  t 
made  in  sealskin,  in  Polish  ermine,  and  in  various  furs. 
This  fichu  protects  the  back  and  chest,  and  may  be 
worn  over  a  velvet  or  cloth  mantle  ;  a  silk  cord  confines 
it  to  the  figure. 

I  observed  a  great  quantity  of  carriage  rugs  and 
wraps,  which  surprised  me,  as  I  was  not  aware  that 
these  were  kept  by  this  house.  These  rugs  are  made  of 
wool,  others  of  bearskin  ;  a  very  handsome  rug  is  com¬ 
posed  of  foxskin  lined  with  white  bearskin.  I  hear 
that  very  elegant  warm  costumes  are  being  prepared 
for  the  winter  season,  and  purpose  to  revisit  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  shortly,  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  describing 
them. 

The  autumn  costume,  whether  for  seaside  or  moun¬ 
tain-side,  for  travelling  on  the  continent,  or  for  stay- 
at-home  country  house  wear,  is  not  complete  without 
boots  made  by  the  Flexura  Company,  of  Oxford-street, 
London,  and  Castle-square,  Brighton.  The  perfect 
fit,  the  ease,  and  the  comfort  of  these  Flexura  boots  is 
known  to  many  of  my  readers,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
can  distinguish  a  Flexura  boot  anywhere  by  its  peculiar 
neatness  and  elegant  style.  The  mountain  boot  is 
made  of  russia  leather,  easy  to  the  foot  and  most 
durable ;  these  lace  or  button  aceording  to  wish,  and 
are  furnished  with  square  screws  with  four  notches  to 
prevent  slipping.  The  plain  w’alking-boot,  with  quiet 
though  elegant  silk  embroidery,  with  embroidered  bow, 
is  much  used  for  esplanade  and  town  walking ;  the  high 
shoes  being  w'orn  for  croquet,  for  pavement,  or  esplanade 
walking.  These  shoes  are  really  beautiful ;  the  makers, 
while  giving  the  heel  as  high  as  desired  by  the  intended 
w'earer,  shape  it  so  well  and  balance  it  so  accurately  as 
to  render  walking  in  these  shoes  not  only  easy  but 
pleasant.  When  I  contrast  these  well-made  shoes  with 
the  ordinary  high  shoe  of  commonplace  bootmakers  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  variety  of  opinions  given  on  the 
subject  of  liigh  heels,  as  a  lady  can  easily  walk  in  a 
three-inch  heel  properly  pvt  on,  while  one  and  a  half 
inches  improperly  cut  and  fixed  will  give  great  pain  to 
the  wearer  and  endanger  her  safety  in  walking. 

The  new  style  of  embroidering  on  leather — both 
boots  and  shoes — with  leather  bows  and  ornaments  to 
match,  is  very  becoming  to  the  foot ;  for  bad  weather 
thicker  boots  are  prepared,  and  some  with  very  light 
cork  soles — looking  of  ordinary  thickness  only — are 
most  useful  in  excluding  damp  and  wet.  For  children 
this  make  of  boot  is  excellent,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
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always  keep  the  young  “pickles  ”  out  of  wet  aud  water, 
which  they  take  to  as  naturally  as  ducks  do. 

I  have  seen  so  many  useful  and  curious  things  this 
month  that  I  hardly  know  which  to  write  of,  but  as  my 
rule  is  to  answer  letters  first,  I  will  reply  to  the  many 
inquiries  received  that  Veloutine  is  an  admirable  toilet 
powder ;  if  used  according  to  the  directions  ^iven  it  is 
absolutely  imperceptible,  imparting  a  delicate  bloom  to 
the  face,  anns,  aud  neck.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mons. 
Fay,  of  Paris,  aud  is  sold  in  London  by  his  agent, 
Madame  Corinne,  37,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden, 
The  price  is  4s.  6d.  per  box,  which  holds  four  ouuces 
of  powder  and  a  good  puff  for  its  use.  This  is  the 
only  size  of  box  made,  and  as  very  little  Veloutine  is 
required  it  is  really  cheaper  than  any  other.  It  is 
prepared  with  bismuth,  which  is  so  wholesome  for  the 
skin,  and  imparts  the  velvety  bloom  from  which  its 
name  is  so  justly  taken. 

A  small  bottle  of  the  “  Cuir  Nettoyeur  ’’  has  been 
sent  to  me.  and  I  have  tried  it  with  great  effect  upon 
my  riding-gloves,  and  also  upon  the  belts  and  accou¬ 
trements  of  a  volunteer,  whose  wife  appreciates  the 
Nettoyeur  even  more  than  I  do.  For,  sad  to  relate, 
she  is  expected  to  sec  all  in  order  for  the  said  volun-  * 
teer,  aud  the  belt  has  hitherto  been  a  “  great  trial  ”  to 
her.  The  Cuir  Nettoyeur,  as  its  name  implies,  cleans 
iind  polishes  every  kind  of  brown  leather,  as  bags, 
portmanteaus,  saddles,  harness,  gloves,  and  accoutre¬ 
ments.  It  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  allowed  to  get 
neiirly  dry,  and  then  polished  with  a  hand-brush. 
Gloves,  when  quite  dry,  should  be  dressed  all  over 
with  the  Cuir  Nettoyeur’,  and  polished  with  a  soft 
cloth.  This  fluid  is  said  to  remove  mildew  from  trunks, 
hat-cases,  &c.,  which  have  been  exposed  to  sea  damp. 
It  can  be  obtained  of  the  maker,  O.  Pcnfold,  4,  Illack- 
morc-street,  W.C. 

Pretty  as  are  the  ruffles  of  the  present  mode,  not 
one  woman  in  fifty  wears  them  correctly,  for  cither  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  or,  worse,  a  brooch,  is  stuck  in  front, 
instead  of  the  ruffle  closing  without  apparent  join  as  it 
ought  to.  Ladies  who  cannot  possibly  go  without  some 
jewel  at  the  neck  may  wear  a  chain  and  pendant  out- 
jiide  the  ruffle,  but  apart,  distinct,  and  by  no  means  as 
a  “  finish  ”  to  the  rullle.  llulllcs  are  made  of  muslin, 
edged  with  lace,  and  of  lace  alone.  On  a  white  muslin 
dress  I  saw  a  very  pretty  black  lace  ruffle ;  the  dress 
was  cut  out  a  little  in  front  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  aud 
the  very  high,  full,  but  .'•injlc  ruff  stood  up  Tudor-wise 
round  the  “fair  whiteness”  of  the  wearer's  neck. 
How  was  it  kept  i’i  place?  This  excited  my  curiosity, 
and  I  approached  her  for  a  closer  look.  All  credit  to 
tiie  lady’s  inventive  genius — a  fine  wire  no  thicker  than 
a  hair  was  inserted  in  aud  out  of  the  pleats,  and  admi¬ 
rably  did  it  keep  the  ruche  erect. 

Then  I  have  been  shown  a  c.'ipital  dcpil.atory,  in¬ 
vented  by  iMons.  Jozeau,  of  the  ILaymarket.  It  is  a 
powder,  and  is  tised  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick 
paste,  and  applied  to  the  skin.  In  five  minutes  all  the 
hair  has  vanished  from  the  skin,  which  is  untouched. 
There  is  no  pain  attending  this  operation,  and  the  cure 
is  almost  instantaneous.  So  piteous  have  been  the 
complaints  of  ladies  afflicted  with  superlluo'is  hair,  that 
I  requested  Mons.  Jozeau,  whose  chemical  abilities  are 


well  known,  to  assist  Englishwomen  in  this  matter, 
and  admirably  has  he  succeeded.  Ladies  need  no 
longer  have  disfiguring  marks  or  masculine  appear¬ 
ance,  for  this  “  Poudre  Juvenile,”  as  it  is  aptly  named, 
will  restore  their  youthful  feminine  grace  by  effectually 
destroying  the  superfluous  hair.  It  can  be  sent  by 
post,  and  is  sold  in  pretty  boxes,  at  four  shillings,  by 
Mons.  Jozeau,  49,  Haymarket.  He  has  also  a  won¬ 
derful  rouge,  but  this  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

^lany  of  my  readers  will  remember  that  I  mentioned 
the  capital  invention  of  the  “  Desideratum”  umbrella 
of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Ilatchman,  and  Co.  These  um¬ 
brellas  are  woven  double  at  the  folds,  where  umbrellas 
“  mostly  do”  crack,  split,  and  wear  out.  This  double 
weaving,  though  not  in  the  least  degree  perceptible  on 
the  outside,  looks  upon  close  inspection  like  a  fine 
twill  silk  bar  on  the  inner  side.  A  further  improve¬ 
ment  has  now  been  added.  It  is  to  this  that  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers.  The  double 
weaving  is  now  manufactured  in  coloured  silk,  so  that 
on  opening  a  desideratum  umbrella,  a  beautiful  co¬ 
loured  star  of  silk  meets  the  eye  and  attracts  it — an 
agreeable  change  indeed  from  the  usual  ugly  seams  of 
the  ordinary  umbrella.  The  “stars”  are  of  various 
colours;  and  in  Paris,  where  everything  must  corre¬ 
spond  and  match,  it  is  correct  to  have  the  star  of  the 
umbrella  to  match  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  toilet. 
For  this  purpose,  the  desideratum  umbrella  is  made  in 
nearly  every  shade  of  the  following  colours: — Green, 
blue,  violet,  brown,  gold,  amber,  ^letternich,  rose, 
fawn,  and  purple.  Black  umbrellas,  for  mourning 
wear,  have  handsome  deep  violet  stars.  The  effect  of 
these  colours  is  excellent.  The  outer  umbrella,  it  is 
true,  preserves  the  quiet  exterior  necessary  to,  and 
part  of,  its  I2uglish  nature,  but  the  interior  gives  just 
the  little  bit  of  colour  wanted  to  make  usefulness  into 
prettiness,  and  to  give  an  extra  charm  to  the  already 
neat  weapon — for,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co.’s 
invention,  the  umbrella  is  a  very  effective  weapon  in  a 
small  neatly-gloved  hand,  held  above  a  pretty  face,  the 
star  matching,  «  la  Pariiienne,  the  costume,  and  shield¬ 
ing  from  intrusive  raindrops  the  light  form  hastening 
“  through  the  rain.”  Keally,  with  waterproofs  by  the 
score,  and  with  those  “  regular  darlings’’  of  umbrellas, 
iu  the  old  song,  for  robin,  we  may  read  /(u/y ; — 

“  Little  cares  the  ‘  lady,’ 

‘  Trippiiij;’  through  the  r.iiu.” 

Besides  the  beauty  of  tlic  dcsitleratum  umbrella,  the 
Wear  is  endless,  from  the  fact  of  tlie  double  weaving  at 
the  folds,  and  also  by  being  made  on  Fox's  ])aragon 
frames,  with  their  new  method  of  covering  the  rivet- 
heads,  and  thus  preventing  them  wearing  little  holes 
through  the  silk.  Ihe  umbrellas  arc  elegantly  mounted 
with  ivory  handles.  The  prices  vary  according  to 
quality  and  workmansliip  of  the  ivory;  but  in  no 
instance  do  tliey  exceed  the  ordinary  price  of  a  good 
umbrella.  The  effect  ot  the  coloured  star  is  most 
refreshing  to  the  eyes,  and  as  pleasant  in  sunshine  as 
it  is  cheery  in  wet  weather. 

Tiik  Silkwocm. 

— — ♦ - 
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grounds  are  devoted  by  the  above-mentioned  firm  to 
testing  the  value  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  'Die 
experiments  and  trials  carried  on  there  are  naturally 
very  costly,  but  the  advantage  to  the  customers  of  the 
firm  is  inestimable. 

Among  new  plants  for  table  decoration  the  hardy 
cosmos  makes  a  splendid  specimen  with  little  trouble, 
and  being  entirely  hardy,  is  useful  for  those  who  have 
no  glass.  Mr.  Barr  tells  us  that  all  the  treatment 
necessary  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  spring,  either  indoors 
or  out,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  pot 
singly  in  forty-eights,  and  then  plunge  them  in  an 


VARIEGATED  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

The  magnificent  foliage  plant,  Sanchezianobilis,  here 
illustrated,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons’  introduction.  It  was  obtained  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pearce  from  Bolivia.  It  is  of  beautiful  habit  and 
free  growth;  the  leaves  attain  a  length  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches,  and  are  of  the  richest  green,  the  veinings 
and  margins  being  a  brilliant  gold  colour.  The  plant 
is  most  effective. 

The  Miconia  peruviana  is  a  very  interesting  free- 


SAN'CHEZIA  XOBIUS  VAKIEOATA. 


growing  plant,  of  the  natural  order  Mclattnmaceie ; 
the  leaves  are  about  twenty  inches  long  by  ten  wide  ; 
the  foliage  is  a  bright  light  green,  glaucous  on  the 
under  side.  'Diis  order  was  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Micon,  M.D.,  a  Spanish  botanist.  The  plants 
grow  freely  in  sandy  peat  mixed  with  a  little  loam, 
and  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  root  freely  in 
sand  under  a  glass  in  heat. 

Miconia  is  a  genus  of  exclusively  American  melas- 
tomads ;  these  are  mostly  shrubs  or  small  trees,  very 
variable  in  their  foliage,  and  with  terminal  panicles, 
sometimes  spikes. 

'Phis  month  we  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden’s  trial  grounds  at  Lower  Tooting.  These 


open  border.  When  wanted  they  can  be  easily  taken 
up  and  placed  in  ornamental  flowerpots  for  the  table. 
They  require  watering,  and  the  shoots  should  be  nipped 
off  at  the  points  if  inclined  to  grow  too  strongly,  but 
very  little  trouble  is  required  to  keep  them  a  good 
shape. 

Among  the  charming  plants  shown  at  these  trial 
grounds  the  oxalis  deserves  especial  mention.  The 
collection  is  very  complete.  Oxalis  andrei,  white; 
Oxalis  arborea  alba,  bearing  large  tresses  of  white 
flowers ;  Oxalis  lacropetala,  a  fine  lilac ;  Oxalis  lacti- 
flora,  a  dwarf  white ;  Oxalis  multiflora,  a  brilliant 
pink ;  Oxalis  spectabilis — this  is  a  dense  grower,  with 
pink  blossoms ;  Oxalis  spinosa  has  bright  red  blossoms 
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and  is  a  strong  grower ;  Oxalis  duilei,  a  fine  magenta ; 
and  Oxalis  floribunda  rosea  and  alba,  with  red  and 
white  blossoms  respectively.  Of  the  rich  and  vivid 
colouring  of  these  plants  we  cannot  speak  too  highly, 
and  we  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  form  beds  of 
these  exquisite  little  plants.  The  collection  of  Nemo- 
philas  includes  all  kinds  that  are  worth  growing. 
Nemophila  insignis  and  Nemophila  maculata,  and  the 
lovely  Nemophila  discordalis  auriculata,  which  is  a 
deep  velvety  black,  with  pure  white  edge ;  it  closely 


blossom  is  bright  yellow  with  an  orange  centre;  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  six  inches,  and  is  effective  for 
mixed  borders  and  beds.  For  spring  decoration  it  may 
be  sown  in  September  or  October  wherever  intended  to 
bloom,  or  if  sown  in  the  reserve  garden  should  be 
transplanted  to  its  blooming  position  in  March. 

The  ground  should  be  prepared  by  digging  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  adding  plenty  of  leaf- 
mould  or  thorouglily-rotted  manure ;  make  the  surface 
fine  and  level,  then  sow  the  seed  thinly,  gently  pressing 
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resembles  the  white  edged  auricula,  and  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  that  plant. 

Among  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  perennials  are 
some  magnificent  Antirrhinums  and  sweet-williams ; 
these  are  particularly  striking  from  the  rich  colouring 
and  large  size  of  the  flowers.  The  Dianthus  are  also 
excellent,  particularly  Dianthus  deltoides,  Dianthus 
fragrans,  Dianthus  gardnerianus,  and  Dianthus  hedde- 
wigi  and  laciniatus. 

Among  annuals  producing  glorious  masses  of  colour 
are  Lasthenia  cali/ornica,  Linuni  coccineim,  and  Silenc 
pseud-atocion.  The  Lasthenia  californica  is  a  most 
useful  hardy  annual,  a  native  of  California.  The 


it  into  the  earth,  and  cover  lightly  with  finely-sifted 
sandy  soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants  attain  a  height  of 
one  inch,  thin  out  to  about  two  inches  apart. 

Watering  occasionally  with  very  weak  guano  water 
will  heighten  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  should 
be  removed  the  moment  they  fade. 

The  beautiful  nemophila,  D.  auriculata,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  should  be  treats  in  the  same  way,  but  requires 
shading  until  the  young  plants  appear,  but  not  longer, 
and  thin  out  to  allow  a  full  development  to  each  plant, 
and  keep  well  watered. 

This  firm  being  so  noted  for  all  kinds  of  bulbs  have 
naturally  devoted  a  large  space  to  the  growth  of  scillas. 
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lilliums,  ixias,  sparaxis,  babianas,  and  tritonias.  The 
lilliums  are  particularly  fine,  and  the  whole  collection 
comprises  all  that  are  worth  growing  of  this  genus. 
Grand  beds  of  English  and  Spanish  iris  are  also  well 
worthy  of  attention;  they  rival  the  orchids  in  rich 
colouring. 

The  best  way  to  grow  ixias  is  in  pots,  and  they  should 
be  placed  about  six  in  a  5-inch  pot  in  autumn,  which 
should  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre 
refuse  during  the  winter.  The  lights  should  be  taken 
off,  except  during  wet  or  frosty  weather,  and  the  bulbs 
should  receive  no  water  until  the  young  growth  appears 
above  the  surface.  The  three  main  points  to  insure 
success  are — good  drainage,  light  rich  soil,  and  abun¬ 
dant  ventilation. 

For  the  Dutch  bulbs,  tulips,  hyacinths,  &c.,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Messrs.  Barr’s  admirable  cataloguei 
w'here  every  information  will  be  found  upon  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine  for  August  gives  the 
following: — ^'’Economical  Wag  of  Preserving  Fruit  or 
Potatoes. — Apples,  pears,  or  potatoes  may  be  easily 
preserved  in  the  following  manner : — A  dry  and  well- 
ventilated  place  should  be  chosen,  if  possible  on  the 
ground  floor ;  on  this  a  layer,  about  four  inches  thick, 
of  rye-straw  is  spread,  then  a  layer  of  fruit  or  potatoes 
of  the  same  thickness,  and  this  is  sprinkled  with 
powdered  plaster  of  Paris;  on  this  another  layer  of 
straw,  then  fruit  sprinkled  with  plaster,  and  so  on,  till 
five  or  six  successive  layers  of  straw,  fruit,  and  plaster 
have  been  formed.  In  this  manner  potatoes  may  be 
kept  fresh  for  some  time,  and  the  growth  of  the  long 
white  shoots,  so  detrimental  to  their  nourishing  quali¬ 
ties,  and  which  render  them  unfit  for  planting,  is 
prevented.”  Every  number  of  this  useful  magazine 
contains  some  interesting  information  for  the  amateur 
gardener. 

- • - 

OPER.\S,  PLAYS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Drury  lane  reopened  the  first  week  in  August 
with  a  new  drama,  by  certainly  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  modem  playwrights,  Dion  Boucicault.  Woven 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  sensational  dramas  which 
have  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  public  taste,  such  as 
TliC  Streets  of  London,  The  Great  City,  and  After  Dark', 
this  last  production,  while  retaining  all  the  scenic 
accessories  to  popularity  which  they  possessed,  has, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  a  better-written  story  on 
which  to  hang  these  vivid  realisations  of  the  every-day 
scenes  of  life.  We  speak  as  regards  the  constmetion 
and  language,  and  not  the  plot.  All  to  whom  the 
degradation  of  the  drama  is  a  subject  for  regret  must 
lament  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  lorette  being  brought 
into  prominence  on  the  stage,  the  bad  effect  of  which 
is  not  obliterated,  if  even  lessened,  by  a  hasty  moral 
depicting  her  sudden  repentance  and  conversion  being 
tacked  on  at  the  end.  llie  scenery  and  groupings, 
in  particular  the  interior  of  “Formosa’s  Villa  at  Ful¬ 
ham,”  “  The  Storming  of  the  Sponging-house  ”  by  the 
(for  once)  united  crews  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
“  The  Boat-race  on  the  Thames  from  Barnes  Bridge,” 
are  highly  effective.  Of  the  acting,  which,  after  alt. 


in  these  spectacular  pieces  is  of  secondary  importance, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

The  Princess’s,  thoroughly  renovated  and  exquisitely 
embellished,  has  also  unclosed  its  portals  for  the  winter 
season.  Its  reopening  on  the  2nd  ult.  was  heralded 
by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault’s  drama  of  Presumptive  Evi¬ 
dence,  produced  last  season  during  Madame  Celeste’s 
short  engagement.  That  lady’s  part  of  the  intriguing 
housekeeper,  Madame  Dubose,  is  now  represented,  and 
very  impressively,  by  Miss  Gcorgiana  Pauncefort: 
while  the  comic  character  of  Bobby  Laker,  formerly 
sustained  by  Dominick  Murray,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Charles  Steyne.  The  piece  de  resistance  is. 
however,  the  serenata  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  by  the 
inunortal  composer  Handel,  revived  with  all  the  luxe 
of  scenic,  orchestral,  and  stage  splendour.  As  a  de¬ 
tailed  historic  account  of  this  ever-fresh  and  charming 
composition  appears  in  another  part,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  representation  is  perfect  in  every 
respect.  The  singers  do  full  justice  to  the  beautiful 
classical  music.  Miss  Blanche  Cole,  though  fresh  to 
the  stage,  is  well  known  as  a  young  concert  singer  of 
great  promise,  and,  her  first  nervousness  overcome, 
delights  her  audience  by  her  execution  of  the  beautiful 
cavatinas,  “  Hush !  ye  pretty  warbling  choir,  ”  and 
“  Heart,  the  seat  of  soft  delight.”  Messrs.  Vernon 
Rigby  and  Montem  Smith,  by  their  execution  of  the 
difficult  music  of  Acis  and  Damon,  leave  literally 
nothing  to  be  desired;  while  the  still  wonderfully 
powerful  and  sonorous  organ  of  the  veteran  German 
basso,  Herr  Formes,  is  heard  to  great  advantage  in  the 
part  of  the  giant  Polyphemus,  to  which  impersonation 
he  imparts  a  tinge  of  rollicking,  grotesque  humour  that 
adds  greatly  to  the  effect.  When  that  most  popular 
of  managers,  Mr.  George  Vining,  came  forward  to 
acknowledge  his  unanimous  “call”  on  the  opening 
night,  his  announcement  that  words  were  not  neces¬ 
sary,  as  his  deeds  would  best  speak  for  him,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  clamorous  shout  of  acquiescence.  This 
“revival”  will,  we  anticipate,  draw  full  houses  for 
some  time  to  the  Princess’s. 

At  the  Adelphi,  a  spur  has  been  given  to  the  per¬ 
formances  by  the  production  of  a  three-act  drama, 
entitled  The  Serpent  on  the  Hearth,  by  Mr.  Palgrave 
Simpson.  It  is  effective  and  well  acted ;  though  not 
directly  adapted  from  the  French,  many  of  the  scenes 
betray  their  foreign  origin.  Jealousy  and  domestic 
intrigue  are,  as  usual,  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  plot. 
Mr.  G.  Belmore  is  in  the  provinces,  so  Mr.  Atkins,  a 
good  actor  of  eccentric  parts,  has  been  sustaining  his 
character  of  John  Grumley  in  the  preceding  farce 
of  Domestic  Economy,  of  which  the  patrons  of  the 
theatre  must,  we  opine,  be  by  this  time  heartily  tired. 

At  the  Olympic,  English  opera  is  making  another 
attempt  to  establish  a  reign  under  the  sway  of  a  pleasing 
vocalist,  Miss  Roden,  who  has  gained  some  repute  as  a 
concert  singer,  and  also  appeared  very  creditably  as  a 
singing  actress  a  season  or  two  ago  at  the  Adelphi. 
The  opera  with  which  the  summer  season  opened 
was  John  of  Paris,  the  melodious  music  compost  by 
Boildieu,  one  of  the  most  spirituel  of  the  last  generation 
of  French  composers.  It  was  first  produced  in  this 
country  at  Covent  Garden  in  1814,  when  the  part 
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of  the  heroine,  the  Princess  of  Navarre,  was  sustained 
bj  the  celebrated  Kitty  Stephens,  now  Dowager 
Countess  of  Essex ;  then  revived  simultaneously 
at  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Hay- 
market,  in  1830,  since  which  time  it  has  been  laid  on 
the  shelf,  so  that  it  comes  forth  as  quite  a  novelty. 
Boildieii’s  music  is  thoroughly  captivating  and  tuneful, 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  in  this  country  through  the 
medium  of  his  two  brilliant  overtures.  The  Caliph  of 
Bagdad  and  La  Dame  Blanche,  which  arc  being  con¬ 
stantly  performed  in  every  theatrical  orchestra.  The 
opera  is  well  mounted.  The  fair  manageress  sings  and 
acts  with  much  spirit  as  the  romantic  princess  on  her 
travels.  Mr.  Elliot  Galcr  also  gives  a  spirited  version 
of  the  mysterious  incognito  John  of  Paris,  as  does  his 
clever  wife,  better  known  as  Miss  Fanny  Reeves,  of 
the  saucy  page  Vincent.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  hear 
such  music  so  excellently  interpreted  both  by  vocalists 
and  orchestra. 

At  the  Gaiety,  a  piece  designated  a  three-act  comedy- 
drama,  and  entitled  An  Old  Score,  has  achieved  a  success. 
Its  author  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  It  is  preceded  by  the 
operetta  of  The  Two  Harleqninn,  which  has  maintained 
its  place  in  the  bills  since  the  opening,  and  is  followed 
by  the  burlesque  of  Colnmbus. 

At  the  Strand,  Among  the  Breakers,  a  farcical  comedy, 
in  two  acts,  by  Mr.  John  Brougham,  has  served  chiefly 
as  a  fresh  vehicle  for  displaying  the  eccentricities  of 
the  clever  American  comedian,  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke. 
The  uproarious  laughter  which  nightly  accompanies  its 
performance  testifies  to  its  success. 

The  Charing  Cross  Theatre,  which,  since  its  opening 
in  June  last,  has  kept  its  programme  unchanged  with 
E.  L.  Hime’s  operetta  of  Coming  of  Age,  Cheltnam’s 
interesting  drama  of  Edendale,  and  AV.  S.  Gilbert’s 
burlesque  of  The  Pretty  Druidess,  has  now  changed 
management.  A  Miss  Fowler,  from  the  Gaiety  Theatroi 
is  at  present  at  the  head  of  affaire,  vice  Messrs.  Brad- 
well  and  Field. 

At  the  Royal  Surrey,  theatrical  performances  have 
given  place  to  the  astounding  exhibition  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  troupe,  with  that  marvellous  little  expert 
“  All  Right,”  the  greatest  wonder  of  all. 

The  delightful  Summer  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  came  to  an  end  with  a  succession  of  what  may 
be  called  festival  performances,  the  three  last  of  which, 
organised  on  a  scale  of  exceeding  grandeur,  may  be 
described  as  “  The  Viceroy’s  Fete the  Dramatic  Col¬ 
lege  Fete,  the  tenth,  and  by  far  the  best  that  has  been 
held,  and  an  account  of  which  appears  in  another  page ; 
and  the  Nilsson  Concert,  the  last  grand  operatic  concert 
of  the  season,  and  which  was  in  every  respects  an 
admirable  one.  The  popular  and  gifted  Swedish 
vocalist  never  exerted  herself  more  successfully  than 
on  this  her  last  appearance  this  season  in  England. 
She  sang  “  Let  the  bright  seraphim,”  from  Handel's 
Samson,  exceedingly  well  accompanied  on  the  trumpet 
by  that  rising  young  instrumentalist,  Mr.  Rejmolds 
(who  undertook  the  responsibility  at  a  very  short 
notice,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  indisposition 
of  the  veteran  Harper) ;  and  “  With  verdure  clad,” 
from  Haydn’s  Creation,  with  her  accustomed  grace 
and  purity ;  but  her  great  triumph  was  accom¬ 


plished  in  the  grand  scena,  “Alfine  son  tua,”  from 
Lucia  di  lAimmermoor,  her  brilliant  and  impassioned 
rendering  of  which  roused  the  audience  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  other  principal  vocalists 
were  Madame  Sinico,  who  rendered  with  great  force 
and  expression  Verdi's  fine  dramatic  scena,  “Ernani 
involarmi Mons.  Urio,  a  debutant,  who  acquitted 
himself  well  in  a  romance  from  Iligoktto,  and  the 
“  Cujus  animam,”  from  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater ;  Signor 
Foli,  and  Vernon  Rigby,  who  introduced  the  fine  song, 
“Sound  an  alarm,”  from  Judas  Maccabxus.  The 
Handel  Chorus  assisted,  and  gave  with  imposing  effect, 
“See  the  conquering  hero  comes,”  from  the  same 
oratorio,  and  the  celebrated  prayer  from  Rossini’s 
Mose  in  Egitto. 

The  Italian  Opera  company  will  give,  as  usual,  a 
short  autumnal  season,  at  reduced  prices,  commencing 
in  October.  The  performances  will  take  place  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre. 


THE  ENGLISH WOAI AN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  ou  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Exolisrwoman's  Domestic  Mag.izinx, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 

(Englishuxmum's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  mast  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  most 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  wonld  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to 
orti,..  work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order 
must  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Enoushwoman's  Domestic 
Maoazime,  at  so  much  per  yard." 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  being  intended  for  the  use  of 
ladies  in  exchanging  varions  articles,  prices  are  no  longer  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  where  money  will  be  accepted  in  lien  of  goods,  or 
articles  accepted  other  than  those  named,  the  words  “  open  to 
offers  ”  should  be  added. 

Ik  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  tbe  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  tbe  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same 
nom-de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

650.  Maroabel  has  a  very  pretty  model  loom  (hand- worked), 
in  nice  box,  in  perfect  order,  never  been  used,  cost  I'ds.,  for  weaving 
Roman  scarfs,  neckties,  &e. ;  also  7s.  worth  of  floss  silks  for 
weaving.  Open  to  offers.  Printed  instructions.  Easily  worked. 

651.  8.  E.  Wonld  any  one  having  a  copy  of  The  Corset  and 
Crinoline  to  dispose  of  say  what  they  wonld  take  for  it  7 

652.  Hokob  has  an  easy  pattern  of  a  baby's  boot  (crochet).  It 
having  been  greatly  admired,  she  thinks  it  wonld  be  a  boon  to 
many.  Open  to  offers. 

653.  A.  S.  S.  V.  paints  cartes-de-visite,  and  wonld  send  a  speci¬ 
men  first,  if  required.  Open  to  offers. 

654.  Gobdok  works  gnipnre-d’art  hand  banner-screens,  &c.,  at 
moderate  prices.  Specimens  sent.  Open  to  offers. 

655.  A.  J.  has  Cuba  rabbits  (true),  two  months  old.  Open  to 
offers. 

656.  Bertie  paints  on  white  velvet  very  handsome  groups  of 
flowers,  suitable  for  banner>screens,  sofa-pillows,  antimacassars. 
See.  Open  to  offers. 
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657.  LncHitEEX  has  an  infallible  old  Indian  recipe  for  re¬ 
storing  any  colonr  hair,  and  making  it  also  reiy  thick  and  glossy, 
and  beantifolly  soft.  Will  exchange  it  for  any  nsefol  article,  or 
open  to  offers.  [Send  full  address.] 

658.  N.  O.  T.  has  six  vols.  of  the  EsoLisHwojiiN’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  from  1856  to  1801.  Open  to  offers. 

659.  F.  has  cnrling  fluid,  tried  successfully.  Offers  reijncstcd 
for  the  recipes. 

660.  L.  L.  L.  has  a  quantity  of  very  handsome  peacock’s 
feathers  to  exchange ;  also  3  yards  of  good  new  black  silk,  and  a 
box  of  Rowlands’  oduuto.  Money  or  good  jewellery  preferred. 
Ofi'ers  requested. 

661.  Clvtie  makes  handsome  wool  antimacassars  suitable  for 
drawing-rooms.  Open  to  offers. 

662.  F.  M.  T.  has  handsome  double  Berlin  wool  antimacassar, 
green  and  white  stripes,  roses  worked  on  latter ;  another  in 
leviathan  fleecy,  large,  handsome ;  brioche  or  Turkish  cushion ; 
knitted  bassinette  quilt ;  small  gold  locket ;  sofa-cushion  pattern, 
group  of  flowers  ;  netted  and  darned  antimacassar  ;  knitted  anti¬ 
macassar  in  stripes,  single  fleecy ;  Hogarth’s  works,  62  illustra¬ 
tions,  1  Tol.,  half-bound.  Wants  6  yards  good  mourning  silk,  or 
chinchilla  collarette  and  muff.  Open  to  offers. 

663.  Agnes  has  new  white  coronet  summer  bonnet,  with  black 
flowers  and  aigrette.  Open  to  offers. 

664.  Mas  has  more  than  a  hnndred  very  bcantiful  and  perfect 
peacock-tail  feathers.  Open  to  offers. 

665.  Amita  can  knit  socks  and  make  very  pretty  fancy  braid 
trimmings ;  she  will  also  do  worsted  work  in  exchange  fur  useful 
tilings.  Open  to  offers. 

666.  Constance  has  two  gold  watches,  one  an  English  lever ; 
also  a  new  pattern  lady’s  chain  of  best  gold.  Wants  a  good 
sewing  machine.  Open  to  offers. 

667.  Cai'.oline  has  two  handsome  massive  gold  rings  (gentle¬ 
men’s).  Wants  a  good  gold  brooch.  Open  to  offers.  Also  hand¬ 
some  slippers  and  smoking-cap.  [Please  send  name  and  address.] 

668.  A.  B.  T.  has  several  volumes  of  Cassell’s  Quiver,  un¬ 
bound.  Wants  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine,  sixpenny  series. 

669.  JociE  has  a  jot  necklet  with  pendants,  cost  16s.  a  short 
time  since,  not  injured.  Would  like  in  exchange  lady’s  left-off 
dress.  JoriE  has  The  Lady's  Treasury  for  1861,  also  last  year’s 
and  present  of  the  Englishw-oman’s  Domestic  Magazine  in 
good  condition.  Would  be  glad  to  exchange  for  lady’s  left-off 
dress. 

670.  Alice  has  fonr  songs  and  three  pieces  of  music  she  wishes 
to  exchange  for  a  gold  necklet  or  bracelet.  Open  to  offers. 

671.  A.  Y.  L.  wants  good  mnsic  for  the  guitar,  also  photo¬ 
graphic  scraps.  Half-price  given. 

672.  IsoLiNE  has  effected  her  exchange,  and  requires  no  farther 
offers. 

673.  Violet  has  to  dispose  of  the  Condiill  Magazine  from  the 
first  to  the  twelfth  vol.,  bound.  W’onld  take  half-price.  Open  to 
offers. 

674.  Ddlcibella  makes  tatted  cravats,  enffs,  and  edgings. 
Patterns  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  directed  envelope. — Address 
D.  A.,  Post-office,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

€75.  Bebtie  has  a  gnitar  she  wishes  to  dispose  of,  in  perfect 
condition.  Money  preferred  in  lien  of  goods,  or  open  to  offers. 

676.  Gtp  wishes  to  exchange  sealskin  purse,  quite  new;  one  of 
Mordan’s  ivory  and  silver  pencil-cases,  also  new ;  two  large  ostrich 
feathers,  black  and  violet ;  black  cross  and  chain  studded  with 
steel.  W’ould  take  either  bloodstone  ring,  set  of  cameo  and  jet 
ornaments,  or  plain  gold  cross.  Gyp  makes  babies’  boots,  and 
would  gladly  execute  orders.  Moderate  prices. 

677.  Vic  wishes  to  exchange  blue,  silver,  and  white  wreath, 
fashionable  shape,  worn  once ;  one  chignon  frisette,  cost  7s.  6d., 
perfectly  new,  light  brown ;  also  guinea  fowl’s  wing,  new.  Would 
take  either  flat  gold  ring,  studded  with  turquoise  or  coral,  or 
“  Dien  vons  garde”  bracelet.  Open  to  offers. 

678.  Sambo  wishes  to  exchange  13  books  of  Good  Words  for  a 
handsome  pink  silk  sash,  or  open  to  offers. 

679.  ViPEB  has  two  bracelets  of  curious  Venetian  porcelain 
beads.  She  would  take  in  exchange  an  onyx  cross  or  crystal 
locket.  Open  to  offers. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OtTR  Conversazione.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pnblicatiou,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  CoRBEspoNDENTs. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
mnst  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

ly/rODESTAS  (Lincoln)  cannot  conceal  her  aversion  from  the 
-kvX  Qge  of  sorts  of  Cosmetics,  used  to  heighten  the  charms, 
so  called,  of  her  fellow-conntry women.  La  Contessa’s  foreign 
education  and  connections  have  probably  moro  to  do  with  her 
remarks  in  last  mouth’s  “  Conversazione  ”  than  she  would  care  to 
acknowledge.  “  But,”  continues  Modestas,  “  I  believe  that  all 
applications  whatever  are  noxious  and  hnrtful,  that  all  the  mani¬ 
fold  products  turned  into  powders,  essences,  milks,  veluntine,  are 
good  for  nothing,  and  bad  for  a  great  deal.  Some  are  better  than 
others,  perhaps,  or  rather,  less  harmful.  Messrs.  Candcs’  Antc- 
phelic  Milk  and  Mr.  Fay’s  Veloutine  do,  no  doubt,  make,  for  the 
time,  the  skin  more  soft  and  reduce  imparities.  But  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  lasting  effect  is  good ;  and  jnst  as  brandy  may 
be  taken  at  a  crisis  to  help  the  constitution,  so  it  may  be  allowed, 
when  burnt  by  the  sou  or  heated  by  close  atmosphere,  to  nse  the 
best  of  the  preparations  offered  to  ns.  But  a  regular,  constant 
nse  of  these  things  is  not  to  be  commended  or  advised.  I  heard 
from  a  London  perfumer  the  other  day  that  his  sale  of  bella¬ 
donna  for  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  eyes  is  enormons,  in¬ 
creasing  daily.  He  did  not  conceal  his  horror  of  the  fact,  and 
although  he  owned  that  its  employment  does  augment  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eye,  yet  that  just  as  the  pupil  is  dilated  by  the 
poisonous  application  for  a  time,  so  is  it  contracted  when  the 
virtue  is  passed,  and  the  result  is  permanent  injury,  often  resulting 
in  semi-blindness.”  Therefore,  Modestas  begs  her  sisters  to 
pause  in  their  career  of  charm-heightening,  for  it  is  an  appetite 
which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  eventually  consumes  vitality 
itself. 

Ellen  writes — “  I  shall  be  so  mnch  obliged  if  yon  will  favour 
me  with  an  answer  to  the  following  questions  in  the  pages  of  your 
interesting  ^lagazinc : — Have  any  of  your  correspondents  nseil 
Balm  of  Columbia  for  the  hair ;  and,  if  so,  with  what  results  ? 
Would  you  advise  its  nse ;  or  could  you  recommend  to  me  a  really 
good  wash  or  pomade  for  strengthening  and  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  hair  ?  So  many  are  recommended  that  it  is  hard  to  choose. 
Is  washing  the  head  daily  in  cold  water  likely  to  be  of  any  nse  ? 
Also,  is  the  Antephelic  Milk  of  which  yon  speak  likely  to  harm  the 
complexion  at  any  future  period,  or  could  it  have  any  influence 
nj>on  the  health  ?  I  think  an  answer  to  this  last  query  wonlJ 
gratify  many  of  yonr  readers.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  re¬ 
commendation  of  Rimmel’s  Dugong  Oil  Soap,  which  I  have  now 
used  for  many  months,  and  mnch  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Ladies 
wishing  for  a  good  toilet  soap  conld  not  do  better  than  nse  it." 
[For  advice  on  Hair  Washes,  see  page  103  of  the  Angust  nnmber. 
The  Antephelic  Milk  is  perfectly  innocent,  and,  used  according  to 
the  directions,  effects  a  complete  cure  of  freckles,  snnbnm,  and 
tan.  We  know  ladies  who  hare  used  it  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  and  who  still  do  so,] 

Harkaway  says — “  In  reply  to  Harmonte,  I  wonld  ask  why 
she  is  so  desirous  for  men  to  wear  peg-top  heels  to  their  boots  ? 
Is  it  for  the  pnrposo  of  covering  their  feet  with  corns,  or  cansiug 
them  to  roll  about  like  a  sailor  ?  U  Harmonie  has  not  heard  of 
the  business  of  the  chiropodist  increasing  on  account  of  the  peg- 
top  heels,  I  have  heard  of  it.  One  lady  tells  me  her  daughter’s 
feet  have  been  mined  by  peg-tops." 

A  Victorian  Girl  wonld  be  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  tho 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  she  wonld  answer  tlie 
following  questions : — 1.  Is  not  eighteen  quite  old  enongh  to 
marry?  [Twenty  is  a  better  age.]  2.  Is  seven  hundred  a  year 
too  small  an  income  to  commence  housekeeping  with  ?  [Entirely 
depends  on  the  position  in  life.]  3.  What  is  the  average  age  that 
young  ladies  marry  at  in  England  ?  [From  eighteen  upwards.] 
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3.  What  18  the  price  of  a  nice  troasaean  in  England  7  [From  | 
£100  to  £200  and  upwards.]  4.  Is  the  new  Wheeler  and  Wilson 
sewing  machine  perfectly  silent,  and  what  wonld  be  the  price  of 
one  7  [£14.)  5.  Wonld  the  Editor  give  a  nice  pattern  of  a 
fashionable  walking  jacket  soon  7  [We  will  endeavour  to  comply 
with  yonr  request.]  6.  Is  it  proper  for  a  young  lady  to  write 
friendly  letters  to  one  gentleman  when  she  is  engaged  to  another  7 
[No.]  7.  Is  nineteen  inches  considered  a  large  waist  for  a  person 
5  feet  1  inch  high  7  [No.]  We  have  taken  both  yonr  Magazines 
for  years,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  them ;  they  are  a  great 
assistance  to  ladies  in  the  colonies  who  make  their  own  dresses. 

I  cannot  thank  yon  enough  for  all  the  beautiful  patterns  of  work 
yon  give  in  them. 

Claribel  must  send  real  name  and  address,  not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

L.  A.  G.  Apply  through  the  “  Exchange"  column. 

Annie  P.  Kindly  send  yonr  address  to  the  Silkworm. 

Gordon  w  onld  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell  her,  through  the 
“  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione,”  if  there  are  shops  in  Paris  and 
Geneva  that  buy  point  lace  or  guipure  d’art;  also  if  English 
books  and  photographs  of  all  sorts  are  cheaper  abroad  than  in 
England  7  Can  any  one  tell  her  if  Geneva  is  a  nice  winter 
residence,  and  recommend  moderate-priced  shops  there  or  in 
Paris  for  fancy  goods,  &c.  7 

Machines. — Elsie,  Carlotta,  Mrs.  G.,  An  Old  Subscriber, 
Diliqens,  and  Sophy  are  informed  that  the  Willcox  and  Gibb's 
Company  make  a  bomi  fide  offer  of  sending  out  their  machines 
for  a  month’s  trial,  gratis,  and  pay  all  expenses.  For  detailed 
account  of  this  see  “  Spinnings  in  Town,"  August. 

High  Heels. — One  who  Wears  them  writes — “  I  cannot  say 
i  that  I  admire  Harkaway’s  answer  to  Haruonie’s  letter.  Of 
coarse  as  Mb.  Harkaway  will  not  lead  the  fashion,  and  designates 
Habmonie’s  letter  as  pernicious  nonsense,  no  gentleman  will  think 
of  following  the  fashion  of  wearing  High  Heels.  As  to  his  attack 
upon  the  fashion,  I  won’t  say  he  talks  pernicious  nonsense  merely 
because  I  don’t  agree  with  him,  but  I  will  say  that  he  knows  very 
I  little  about  the  question.  The  lady  he  speaks  of  did  not  have 
corns  from  wearing  High  Heels,  but  no  doubt  from  wearing  tight 
or  ill-fitting  boots.  Ladies  find  that  they  can  walk  with  greater 
ease  and  less  fatigue  when  wearing  very  High  Heels ;  and  if  Mr. 

I  Harkaway  will  take  the  trouble  to  ask  those  ladies  who  wear  High 
Heels,  he  will  find  what  I  say  corroborated.  I  agree  with  Hab- 
HONiE,  and  think  gentlemen  might  improve  the  looks  of  their 
boots,  instead  of  wearing  the  large,  clumsy,  heavy  heels  they  do. 
As  to  the  charge  that  they  make  the  ankles  weak,  I  know  a  sur¬ 
geon  who  has  ordered  them  to  strengthen  and  support  weak  ankles 
and  fiat  feet.  Will  any  one  dispute  for  a  moment  how  much  they 
improve  the  form  of  the  feet  7  They  are  also  of  the  greatest  service 
in  muddy  and  wet  weather,  and  render  the  wearer  less  liable  to 
wet  feet.  I  must  apologise  for  writing  so  long  a  letter,  but  I  dis¬ 
like  to  hear  any  one  lay  down  the  law  upon  any  subject  that  they 
know  nothing  at  all  about.” 

Fred  writes  as  follows : — “  As  certainly  as  pretty  faces 
possess  the  chief,  so  do  pretty  feet  hold  the  next  place  amongst 
the  natural  possessions  of  a  lady,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whom 
it  most  concerns,  and  being  the  second  charm,  is,  I  think,  not  nn- 
worthy  of  consideration  in  yonr  columns.  I  say  second  charm, 
although  there  are  very  many  who  prefer  pretty  feet  even  to  a 
pretty  face.  Now  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  *  nature  unadorned 
to  be  adorned  the  most,’  and  if  the  cleanliness  of  the  Queen’s 
highway  would  permit,  should  advocate  no  other  covering  for  the 
foot  than  a  simple  leathern  sole  bound  with  a  thong,  which  I 
think  wonld  have  exquisite  grace.  Pray  let  those  who  differ  with 
me  glance  at  the  feet  of  the  next  City  Arab  they  may  come  across, 
and  tell  me  whether  (minus  the  dirt)  her  feet  are  not  very  be- 
I  coming.  But,  lest  yonr  fair  correspondents  should  don  me  an 
outer  barbarian,  I  will  at  once  admit  that  in  modem  life  it  is 
necessary  that  the  natural  charms  must  be  hidden,  so  let  os  cover 
I  them  up  in  a  natty  way,  not  golosh  them,  nor  put  them  in  a  heel- 
less,  shapeless,  cloth  thing,  but  inclose  them  in  a  well-made  boot 
or  shoe.  Yonr  correspondent,  Mrs.  F.,  disapproves  of  very  high 
heels  because  she  imagines  they  have  caused  corns,  and  casts 
them  aside  as  abominations.  Why  abominations  7  Very  likely 
it  was  not  the  height  of  the  heels  that  gave  the  corns ;  it  is  far 


more  probable  that  the  boots  did  not  properly  fit,  or  that  Mrs.  F. 
walked  more  than  usual  whilst  in  Paris.  At  all  events,  I  can  say 
that  my  grandmother,  a  most  inestimable  woman,  has  never  worn 
heels  in  her  life,  but  ‘  as  long  as  can  be  remembered  ’  has  com¬ 
plained  of  corns ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  several  ladies  who 
have  heels  to  their  boots  of  about  three  inches  in  height  who  are 
without  those  troubles,  and  who  can  walk  or  mn  across  the 
croquet  lawn  as  gracefully  and  easily  as  can  be ;  certainly  it  has 
not  lamed  them,  nor  is  their  gait  waddling,  for  their  earriage  is 
exquisite.  They  seldom  wear  slippers,  saying  they  feel  flat-footed, 
and  preferring  their  very  high  heels  as  more  comfortable.  So  I 
shall  give  my  opinion  in  favour  of  a  well-fitting  kid  boot,  either 
button,  balmoral,  or  side-spring,  with  a  narrow  slip  of  patent 
leather  at  the  toe,  and  quite  plain,  without  buckle,  bow,  or  tassel, 
with  a  eloping,  narrow,  acd  well-balanced  heel  as  high  as  possible, 
say  from  two  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  foot.  I 
like  the  elevated  heel  because  it  adds  stature  to  tho  wearer, 
insures  what  every  one  must  admire,  a  high  instep,  keeps  the  foot 
out  of  the  mud,  gives  an  arched  waist,  and  generally  has  a  natty 
and  elegant  appearance.  Perhaps  some  of  your  fair  readers  who 
wear  Parisian  heels  will  tell  ns  their  exact  height  and  form,  and 
with  what  result  to  their  feet,  but  pray  do  not  let  ns  be  condemned 
to  beetle-crushers  on  such  slender  evidence.”  [We  shall  be  glad 
of  the  opinion  of  ladies  who  have  worn  or  are  wearing  High 
Heels.] 

Bertha  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  inform  her,  in  the 
September  number,  if  a  Bible  printed  by  the  Company  of  Sta¬ 
tioners  in  London  in  1650  wonld  now  command  a  sale,  even 
though  the  first  leaf  of  it  is  wanting,  or  where  it  could  be  disposed 
of,  and  about  what  would  be  the  value  set  upon  it  7  [Inquire  of 
Bumpus,  Oxford-street ;  or  Quaritch,  Piccadilly.] 

D.  G.  We  know  of  no  authority  for  pronouncing  Anne  in  two 
syllables  but  that  of  a  custom  in  many  families.  Mary-Ann  is  a 
compound  name,  and  is  totally  distinct  from  Marianne. 

Silkworm.  In  reply  to  correspondents — Carriage-mg  will  take 
from  3  jibs,  to  libs,  of  12-thread  fleecy  wool.  It  can  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Macdongall  &  Co.,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly.  2nd.  Wash 
your  hands  in  alum-water. — Will  Mrs.  Pigott  send  her  correct 
address  7 — Waterproof  cloaks  from  25a.  to  458.,  according  to  shape 
and  quality. 

C.  A. — Ear- PIERCING. — This  operation  is  rendered  almost  pain¬ 
less  by  Messrs.  Warwick  and  Sons,  of  Regent-street,  who  have 
invented  an  ear-piercer  which  pierces  and  draws  the  ring  through 
at  the  same  time.  Children  scarcely  feel  the  operation,  the  ear 
being  thin  and  soft. 

Mr.  Editor, — Jo.anna  B.  (Chelmsford)  thus  writes — I  have 
just  come  from  the  United  States,  and  I  beg  to  send  you  an  ac- 
connt  of  some  things  I  saw,  and  some  writings  I  read.  Women 
in  the  States  are  beginning  to  take  high  positions,  and  everywhere 
abroad  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  change  the  “  Subjection  of 
Women  ”  into  something  more  like  fairness  to  ear  sex.  Whether 
we  should  be  happier  or  no  I  know  not,  but  there  does  seem  some 
justice  in  what  is  demanded,  although  there  is  also  to  my  eyes  a 
good  deal  of  the  ridiculous.  I  heard  a  lady  remark  on  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips’s  speech — “  I  should  like  to  have  the  black  woman 
remembered,  and  not  have  all  the  trades,  and  professions,  and  the 
land  monopolised  by  the  black  men,  as  they  have  been  by  the 
white  men,  from  the  highest  profession  to  the  lighter  menial 
offices  of  the  kitchen.  In  the  hotels  you  see  women  carrying 
heavy  pails  of  water  up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs  and  scrubbing 
floors,  while  strong  men  are  filling  salts,  ornamenting  tables,  and 
waiting  the  beck  and  call  of  snobs  and  lords.  Milliners,  dress¬ 
makers,  and  artificial  flower-makers  are  jostled  and  crowded,  by 
men,  out  of  these  lighter  labours.  Our  senator  says  we  must 
secure  the  negro,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  consider  woman’s 
suffrage.  I  snppose  he  thinks  if  he  says  nothing  about  the  China¬ 
men  who  are  to  come  in  under  that  act,  that  the  women  will  be 
more  qniet.  When  Senator  Sumner  presented  the  petition  of  New 
England  women  with  a  protest,  saying,  ‘  Let  the  women  wait,  this 
is  the  negro’s  hour,’  hot  tears  of  indignation  flowed  from  many  a 
woman’s  eyes.  When  will  women  realise  that  they  are  slaves, 
and  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  strike  the  blow  which  shall  set 
them  free  7  They  must  achieve  their  greatness.  It  will  not  be 
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thrcst  upon  them,  and  they  are  not  born  to  it.  It  ia  only  men  better  gronnd  to  go  npon  than  abase  of  the  opposite  coansel, 

npou  whom  what  they  demand  will  be  thmst,  men  not  yet  en-  which  would  lead  to  nnpleasaut  domestic  conseqaenoea  Bat  if 

lightened  enoogh  to  ask  it  for  themselTes."  A  gentleman  thns  Mrs.  MausGeld  will  mind  the  office  while  Mr.  Mansfield  atteuda 
writes  to  one  of  the  leading  American  jonmals  on  the  Education  to  the  coarts,  perhaps  no  two  other  lawyers  in  Iowa  may  be  able 
of  the  Sexes  together : — “  I  thought  while  reading  your  articles  on  to  compete  with  them."  Here  are  two  little  pieces  from  first-rate 
the  admission  of  women  to  onr  colleges  that  I  could  contribnte  journals : — “  A  young  lady  of  Logan  connty,  Kentucky,  advertises 
some  interesting  obserrations  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  for  ‘  sealed  proposals  for  her  hand  and  heart.’  "  “  As  the  learned 
educating  the  sexes  together  and  apart.  I  ought  to  know  some,  ladies  of  the  state  are  now  to  have  college  degrees  granted  to  them 
thing  about  the  matter,  for  I  was ‘raised’ at  an  English  academy  by  the  ‘institutes’  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  it  is  a 
of  six  hundred  male  students.  Bnt  words  fail  me,  nor  do  I  know  l>otheration  to  consider  that,  grammatically,  a  woman  can  be 
which  end  to  begin  at,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Americans  neither  a  Dacliclor  of  Arts  nor  a  Matter  of  .Vrta  The  various  re- 

nnderstand  the  type  of  character  developed  there.  It  was  ani-  forms  of  the  century  promise,  indeed,  to  make  a  hopeless  jumble 

mated  by  the  true  spirit  of  a  Carolinian  plantation — an  inde-  of  gender.  ‘  A.L.’  may  well  enough  signify  in  English  ‘  Mistress 
acribable  compound  of’ arrogance,  licentiousness,  and  barbarity,  of  Arts,’ bnt  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  ‘A.B.’  anything  like  a 
smoothed  over  with  a  certain  superficial  politeness  and  conveu-  feminine  twist.  ‘  A.V.’  might  stand  for  ‘  Virgin  of  Arts,’  but  sup- 
tional  refinement.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  home,  the  pose  that  the  graduating  fair  happens  to  be  married?  ‘  A.M.’ 
love  influence,  was  wanting,  and  what  could  the  big  boys  be  bnt  might  equally  answer  for  ‘  Miss  of  Arts,’  or  ‘  Matron  of  Arts,’  bnt 
hollies ;  and,  if  so  naturally  inclined,  libertines  and  loafers  ? — or  it  would  be,  we  fear,  as  the  lawyers  say,  ‘  Void  for  nucertainty.’  ’’ 
what  could  the  little  fellows  be  nnder  such  government  bnt  slaves  In  an  article  on  “  Woman  in  History  ’’  I  found  this  : — ‘‘  Mandom 
aspiring  to  get  out  of  slavery  by  imitating,  as  fast  as  they  grew  in  all  generations  exhausts  wit  and  wisdom  to  find  and  fix  ths 
old  enough,  their  masters’  vices  ?  Fighting  was  incessant.  Sin  sphere  of  woman.  All  seasons  and  times  come  and  go  without 
of  a  less  vulgar  but  more  pernicions  kind  ran  to  fearful  lengths  such  mean  permission.  Water  finds  its  level  and  limit ;  smoke 
among  the  cider  students.  The  moral  and  physical  wreck  of  a  ascends;  planets  swing  like  pendulums  in  immeasurable  space; 
very  young  man,  through  profligacy,  is  a  most  melancholy  sight,  earthquakes,  thunder,  toriiado  shake  the  land,  rend  the  air,  and 
The  hopeless  ruin  of  spirit  and  manliness  in  a  little  boy,  throngb  8wc>  p  the  sea,  asking  no  leave,  begging  no  pardon ;  and  man  him- 
cruelty  and  abuse,  is  sadder  yet.  Cheltenham  College,  England,  self  presupposes  his  commission  and  endowment  equally  free  and 
was  full  of  such  mementoes  of  male  barbarity  and  looseness,  left  alike  divine  with  theirs,  bnt  when  he  approaches  woman  it  is  with 
without  the  restraining,  refining,  softening  influence  of  woman-  bit  and  bridle,  if  not  whip  and  spur.  In  his  opinion  God  and 
hood.  Since  that  time  I  have  seen  the  American  institutes  where  Kature  decreed  the  sphere  of  all  their  created  children,  animate 
yonng  men  and  women  are  brought  np  together.  I  find  nothing  and  inanimate,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  till  woman  came, 
of  this  kind  here.  I  find  that  young  men  prefer  the  society  of  Then  that  tremendous  authority  was  delegated  to  him.  And  to 
their  gentle,  virtuous  schoolmates  to  that  of  degraded  women.  I  determine  the  orbit  of  this  mysterious  luminary  has  halBed  all  his 
find  that  here  licentiousness  is  a  stigma  on  a  young  man's  cha-  ;)owers  for  some  thousands  of  years.  That  sbo  is  but  a  satellila 
racter,  not  a  feather  in  his  rap.  I  find  that  American  youths  can  to  revolve  about  himself,  shining  only  with  his  light,  cheering 
adjust  their  differences  without  blows.  I  find,  in  short,  that  these  only  with  heat  borrowed  from  him,  he  assumed  at  the  ontset,  and 
young  men,  compared  to  my  own  schoolfellows,  are  like  angels,  made  his  calculations  accordingly.  And  the  confusion,  chaos, 
and  we  to  them  were  savages.  A  reluctant,  humiliating  confes-  and  darkness  which  still  brood  over  the  earth  tell  to  what  pur. 
aion  enough,  yon  may  be  snre,  therefore  a  perfectly  sincere  one.  pose.  ’’ 

I  am  selfish  enough  in  writing  this,  desiring  rather  the  welfare  of  Cay  J.  O.  (Paris)  give  ns  a  sketch  of  what  she  requires  in  con- 
yonng  men  than  of  yonng  women,  and  of  English  students  than  nection  with  the  Afghan  Stripe  ?  It  will  give  ns  much  pleasure 
American.  I  hopo  some  of  my  old  friends  may  see  and  profit  by  to  carry  out  the  idea,  but  we  should  like  an  indication  as  close  as 
what  I  write.  Contradict  it  they  dare  not,  for  the  half  has  not  possible  of  what  J,  O.  wishes  to  have. 

been  told.  The  details  of  life  at  an  English  (male)  college  are  Mina  would  like  to  know  what  would  make  her  hair  grow  long, 
unfit  for  publication  simply.  Bnt  I  think  that  women  as  well  as  and  any  cure  for  dandruff.  She  has  tried  lime-cream  ineffec- 
men  are  improved  by  the  American  system  of  education.  Ame-  tnally.  [Try  Mrs.  Allen's  Hair  Ilesturer.]  She  would  also  be 
rican  girls  are  probably  more  intelligent  than  English,  certainly  glad  of  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes,  as  her  eyelids  are  constantly  in. 
less  shy  and  awkward.  There  is  a  novel,  extensively  circulated  flamed  round  the  edges,  and  her  eyelashes  falling  off.  [We  advise 
in  both  countries,  which  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  your  applying  to  a  physician.  You  are  evidently  out  of  health, 
matter  suppose  to  be  a  fair  picture  of  English  public  schools —  Tam  Send  full  name  and  address.] 

Broirn’s  School  Days.  It  is,  however,  a  highly  idealised  picture,  M.IUY  Boat.  We  are  unable  at  present  to  comply  with  yonr 
in  which  all  the  darker  features  are  suppressed.  In  stating  this  request,  but  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

fact  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  blame  the  anthor.  Ho  was  an  artist.  Y,  Z.  We  cannot  insert  your  letter.  Were  wo  to  altor  our 
not  an  anatomist,  and  he  obeyed  the  law  of  art.  The  naked  rales  in  your  favour  we  could  not  refuse  others  the  same  request, 
troth  would  have  been  unreadable,  and  even  in  Black  Crook  cos-  Mas.  C.vvk's  address  is  71,  70,  and  78,  Wigmore-street,  W. 

tome  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  repulsive.  But  p'  ople  who  Books  Wanted.  Can  any  of  onr  readers  recommend  AiiT 

get  their  ideas  of  English  schoolboys  from  Tom  Brown  will  be  as  to  a  good  interesting  book  of  travels?  And  also  to  a  volume  of 
mnch  deluded  as  if  they  learned  English  history  from  Ainsworth's  extracts  of  poems  from  the  beat  authors  ?  Please  state  price  and 
novels.”  Upon  the  question  of  Women  Lawyers  I  read  this  a  few  publisher's  name.  [Beeton's  Great  Book  of  Poetry  contains 
days  ago : — “  Petticoats  at  the  Baii. — The  other  day,  Mrs.  aelections  from  every  English  poet,  published  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Arabella  Mansfield,  a  yonng  lady  of  twenty-four,  was  admitted  to  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row,  in  monthly  parts,  pricu  Is.J 
practise  in  the  coarts  of  Iowa.  We  are  heartily  glad  of  it,  for  we  .\my  would  also  be  obliged  to  any  lady  who  will  favour  her  with  a 
daresay  there  are  many  functions  of  an  attorney  for  which  Mrs.  receipt  for  gingerbread. 

Mansfield  is  admirably  qualified.  There  ia  no  reason  in  the  world  Isoline  begs  to  inform  Lady  Bi.anche  that  she  has  Madnine 
■why  the  groat  bulk  of  what  is  known  as  office  work  in  the  legal  llicgo's  B'loh  of  Tricot  Ecotsais,  and  although  she  does  not  wish 
profession  shonld  not  be  performed  by  women  ;  and,  of  coarse,  to  lend  or  sell  it,  she  will  willingly  copy  any  pattern  tlii.t  may  lie 
whatever  enlarges  woman’s  opportunity  of  earning  an  honest  desired,  and  will  send  a  list  of  patterns  if  Lady  Blanche  wishes, 
living,  without  detracting  from  her  natural  position  in  eoci>  ty.  The  Editor  has  her  address,  and  can  give  it  to  Lady  Blancue  if 
mast  be  looked  npon  as  a  benefit  to  the  community  at  Urge,  ^Irs,  she  accepts  her  offer. 

Mansfield's  husband  was  admitted  to  piactise  at  the  same  time ;  Spuks.  Will  A  Second  Epep.on  kindly  inform  IIust.sm.vn  in 
and  we  presume  the  pair  might  make  a  very  efficient  firm  under  an  early  nnmber  where  ladies'  spurs  similar  to  her  own  (those 
the  title  of  ‘  Mansfield  and  Husband,'  or  ‘  Mausfield  and  Wife,’  with  the  large  two-inch  rowels)  ore  to  be  had,  and  the  best  mode 
according  to  circumstances.  We  do  not  recommend  them  to  open  of  wearing  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  ? 
separate  offices,  becanse  they  might  happen  to  be  engaged  on  oppo-  On  Thursday,  the  l.oth  July,  Mrs.  Edwabd  Hinwoody  Vi'ilmoT, 
cite  sides  of  the  same  cause,  and  one  of  the  two  might  have  no  Ley  Hall,  Haudsworth,  near  Birmingham,  of  a  sou. 
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OAKEYS  NON-MEECDRIAL  SILVERSMITH’S  SOAP, 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH,  ^ 

»  Prepared  expressly  for  the  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Rubber  and 

Butf  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  with  it  have  a  brilliant 
polish,  eoual  to  new  cutlery.  Bold  in  Packets,  3d.  each ;  and  Tins,  Od-  Is., 
2s.  Cd.,  and  is.  each. 

OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 

Prevent  friction  in  cleaning  and  injury  to  the  knife,  the  Indir.  P.ubber  forming  an 
elastic  inediam  between  the  Imit'e  and  the  board.  Price  from  Is.  6d.  each. 
OAKEYS  ELL  INGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  these  boards. 
Sold  everywhere  hy  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Brushmakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists,  Sec. 

Wholesale:  JOHN  OAKEY  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTUEEUS  OF 

EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 

WELLTNGTON  MILLS,  172,  BLA.CKFRIARS  RCAD,  LONDON,  S, 


WABEUBvaciSfi^HiuHouBKit  LjDKIOQM'^W.C 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATEO  CORN  AND  BUNION  PLAISTERS 

Are  the  best  ever  tuvenieit  for  giring  Immediate  ease  and  removing  tboae  painful  excrescencea  Mav  he  had  of  every  Cbrmi^t  and  Druggist  In  the 
United  Kingdom  Observe  the  Tiade  Mark,  “  H  Y.,”  wllh'-n- which  none  are  genuine.  Aek  for  YOUX  »'S.  Wholesale  and  Export  Manufactory, 
IS,  rARPHUSIAX  STB  EP,  ALDEKSHATE  STHKET.  LOXfsi.V 


Aa  CLEA.R,  COMELEXIOIV  1 1  Z 


GODFREY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  giving  it  » 
blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  1  an,  Sunburn,  Redness,  &c.,  and,  by  its  Balsamic 
and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humou^ 
pimple,  or  eruption,  aud  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time  the  Skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and 
smooth,  and  the  Complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  28.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  Perfumers. 


THE  “SINGER”  “NEW  FAMILY” .  SEWING  MACHINES 

Sew  the  LOCK-STITCH  and  the  NEW  EMBBOIDEIbY-STITCH  (work  by  HAND  and  TREADLE,  and  in  a 

PORTABLE  CASE  for  TRAVELLXNO). 

The  most  completo,  with  new  Improvements  for  every  variety  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Sewing, 

- .  ^  Pat*>nt  TUCK-MARKER,  and  other  valualdo  accessories. 

The  peculiar  sunplicity  of  these  Machines  enables  any  one  to  acquire  their  perfect  use 
in  a  few  hours. 

MACHINES  for  working  BUTTON-HOLES,  and  for  Manufacturers’  use  in  every  class  of 

^  59,629  Machines  sold  during  the  year  ending  December,  1868. 

JK&^I  UJustraUd  Price  List  Post  Free. 

bU^’TOyI  Chief  Office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  147,  CHEAFSIDE,  LONDON. 

BRANCH  DEPOTS. 

■rYl^  1  SOUTH  LONDON  .  8,  NrwiNOTOK  Cavseway.  I  DUNDEE . 4.0,  Reform  Street. 


LIVERPOOL .  21,  Bold  Street. 

MANCHESTER  .  105,  Market  Street. 

NEWCASTLE  .  58,  Nortbcmberland  St. 

EDINBURGH  .  107,  Princes  Street. 

GLASGOW .  65,  Bdcharan  Street. 


DUBLIN  . 

BELFAST . 

ABERDEEN 
BRISTOL 
LEEDS  . 


4.0,  Reform  Street. 

60,  Graftos  Street. 

7,  Donegal  Squabb. 
46,  George  Street. 

19,  High  Street. 

,  1,  Commercial  Street 


LOCAL  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 
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NEW  REGISTERED  CLCA: 


NICOLE’S 


rXM^XJ  T  X 

Combining  both  Costume  and  Cloak,  with  Cape  and  Hood. 


Watwproof  Twaed  or  Cheviot  Cloth  ...  40  inch  Skirt,  45b.  ;  44  ditto,  SOs. 

Melton  Cloth . 40  inch  Sldrt,  B2a.  6d,  j  44  Utto,  63b. 

“  ‘  L’Uth.*  ’  is  a  new  waterproof  cloak,  inTented  by  11.  J.  Nicoll,  of  Regent-street.  It  is  made  of  Tweed  or  Melton  cloth, 
and  combines  both  cloak  and  skirt  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  The  form  is  circular,  and  fits  the  waist  when  worn  as  a  skirt,  aa 
elegant  cape  of  a  new  shape  being  placed  upon  the  shoulders.  Should  the  fair  wearer  desire  to  alter  her  waterproof  costume  into 
a  cloak,  she  has  only  to  ‘  hook  and  eye’  it  together  in  two  places,  and  a  graceful  cloak  fitting  the  neck  is  formed,  the  cape  woni  oxme 
as  before.  A  more  useful  gaiinent  for  the  present  style  of  dress  can  hardly  be  devised.  It  is  made  in  various  cloths,  and  in  light  as 
well  as  dark  colours.  The  design  is  repstered,  as  is  usual  with  most  of  Nicoll’s  inventions — a  precaution  reallv  necessaiw  in  these 
Jays  to  secure  the  profit  of  well-directed  ingenuity  to  those  to  whom  alone  it  is  due.” — Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magaxine,  July,  18W. 

NICOLL’S  RIDING  HABI 

In  various  coloured  cloths,  from  £3  3s.  to  £6  6b. 

NICOLE'S  RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  218.  HATS  WITH  LACE  FALLS,  21b 

Promenade  Jackets.  Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costnmes,  £1  lls.  6d.,  £2. 
Ditto  Skirts,  208.,  258.  Tonng  Irftdies’  Dong  Waterproof  Tweed  Wrappers,  with  Sleeves  and  Hoods: 
8  years  of  age,  Ids.  6d. ;  5  years,  17s.  6d. ;  8  years,  20s. ;  12  years,  228.  6d. ;  15  years,  25s,  Also  Riding  Habits, 
Jackets,  and  Costomes,  at  equally  moderate  prices,  according  to  size. 


T  S, 


TAILOR  to 


J.  IVXCOIL.] 

the  the  ROYAL 

AND  THE  COURTS  OF  EUROPE, 


FAMILY, 


LONDON:  114  TO  120,  REGENT  ST.,  W.;  &  22,  COBNHILL,  E.O. 

BIANCHESTER :  10,  Mosley  St.  LIVERPOOL :  50,  Bold  St.  BIRMINGHAM :  39,  New  St. 


WIILCOX  A  CIBBS 

miiT  sEwng  ucmiB 

sent  for  a  Month’s  Trial 


BEFORE 


^1  Carriage 

Machines  of  other  Makers  taken  in  Exchange  at  their  Market  Value. 
Easy  Terms  of  Payment,  Without  Extra  Charge,  for  those  who  cannot 

PAY  TEE  FULL  PRICE  AT  ONCE. 

r 

Illustrated  Book  (96  P.vges)  free. 

WILICOX  a  GIBBS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

135,  REGENT  ST.,  &  150,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

PUntsd  by  laa  Wad*,  18,  TBvittock-MrMt,  Covant-gsrdMi,  WA 


EffCISTEHKD  FOR  TKANSMISSIOy  ABROAD, 
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A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  of  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Design  for  the  Rosebud  Banner  Screen. 

Fcll-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  a  Panier  Tunic  and  Round 
Cambric  Nightcap.  _ 

Nkedekwobk  Patterns: — Box  for  Card  Table.  Mat  for  Card  Table.  Newspaper 
Case.  Cravat  ornamented  with  Embroidery.  Cravat  ornamented  with  Guipure 
d’Art.  Crochet  Purse.  Crochet  Rosettes.  Penwiper  in  the  Shape  of  a  Sheaf 
of  Com.  Comer  Borders  in  Berlin  Wool  Work.  Java  Canvas  Border.  Basket 
covered  with  Guipure  d’Art.  Detail  of  Basket.  Lappet  for  Basket.  Lace  Border 
in  Mignardise  Braid  and  Crochet.  Tobacco  Pouch.  Embroidery  and  Appliqu^ 
Design  for  Cushions,  Table  Covers,  &c.  Linen  D’Oyley.  B’oot  Cushion  with 
Chenillo  Embroidery.  Border  for  B'oot  Cushion.  Berlin  Wool  Work  Border. 

Fashion  Enoravinos; — Blue  Cashmere  Bodice  with  Ba-sque,  front  and  back. 
Trimming  for  Bodice.  Detail  of  Trimming.  Nainsook  Muslin  Bodice.  Muslin 
Bodice.  WalkiM  Costumes.  Visiting  Toilets.  Muslin  Braces.  Grey  Silk 
Bonnet.  White  Cashmere  Pelerine.  Morning  Cap.  Loose  Pique  Jacket.  Nain. 
Book  Bodice.  Black  Tulle  Hat.  Block  Straw  Hat.  Garnet-coloured  Velvrt 
Bonnet.  Rico  Straw  Hat.  Belgian  Straw  Hat.  Pleated  MusUn  Fichu.  Muslin 
Bodices.  Muslin  Sleeve.  Linen  Sleeve.  Linen  Collar.  Embroidered  Linen 
Collar.  Morning  Cam  Plain  Muslin  Can.  Muslin  Dressing  Gown.  Walking 
and  Indoor  Toilets.  Toilets  for  the  Month.  Fashionable  Coiffures. 

Pla.vt  Decoration  of  Rooms: — Caladium.  Davallia Alpina.  Maranta Rosea Picta. 
Gymnostachyum  Verschaffelti. 


PAOB. 

Thm  Fashions . 202 

OuB  Paris  Lettbb  ....  208 
Plats  and  Entertainments  .  .  209 

The  Eaole  and  the  Dove  .  .  210 

Spinninos  in  Town  ....  214 
Plant  Decoration  or  Rooms  .  .  218 

The  Englishwoman's  Excbanoe  .  220 
The  Englishwoman’s  Convbrsaeionb  221 


FAOB. 

ClRCTMITANTUL  EVIDSNCB  .  .  169 

The  Cry  of  the  Children  .  .  178 

The  Special  Darling  .  .  .  179 

Gossip  Adodt  the  Crystal  Palace  182 
The  Journal  of  Miss  Patience 
Caerhydon  or  Oualmara  .  .  186 

Mrs.  Stowe  and  Lord  Byron  .  194 
Early  Music  &  Musical  Instruments  197 
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The  Toilet. — A  dne  attention  to  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  person,  and  a  bocoming  presorvation  of 
the  adrantagos  of  nature,  are  of  more  value  and  importance,  rrith  reference  to  our  health  and  well-being, 
than  many  partiee  are  inclined  to  suppose.  Several  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  human  frame  are 
delicate  and  fragile,  in  proportion  as  they  are  graceful  and  pleasing ;  and  the  due  conservation  of  them  is 
intimately  associated  with  our  health  and  comfort.  The  hair,  for  example,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  growth 
and  texture,  and  its  evident  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  the  mind ;  the  skin,  with  its  intimate  relation  to 
the  moat  vital  of  onr  organs— as  those  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion — together  with  the  delicacy 
and  suEceptibility  of  its  own  texture ;  and  the  teeth,  also,  from  their  peculiar  structure,  formed,  as  they  are, 
of  bone  or  dentine,  and  cased  with  a  flbrona  investment  of  enamel ;  these  admirable  and  highly  essential 
portions  of  onr  frame  are  all  to  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  objects  of  external  beauty  and  display,  but  as 
having  an  intimate  relation  to  onr  health  and  the  duo  discharge  of  the  vital  functions.  The  care  of  them 
ought  never  to  be  intrusted  to  ignorant  or  unskilful  hands,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  as  pro¬ 
tectors  of  these  vital  portions  of  our  frame  the  preparations  which  have  emanated  from  the  laboratories  of 
Messrs.  Rowlands— their  unri  vailed  Macassar  for  the  hair,  their  Kalydorfor  improving  and  beautifying  the 
complexion,  and  their  Odonto  for  the  teeth  and  gum^.  Sold  by  all  chemists  and  perfumers. 


Special  Improvements— Immense  Reduction  in  Prices. 

THE  ALBERTA 

wnw  FAKIIiY  IiOCXaTITOH  UACEINE 

The  mofct  Rapid  and  Perfect  Lock-stitch 
'  Machine  in  the  Uoiket.  Price  C}  Oiiinc  as. 

Plain  frtand,  6  Oninraa 


WIIICoHIT  & 


NEW  PATENT 


VEGETABLE  &  CUCUMBE 


THE  EXCELSIOR 

P  FAMILY  8EWING 

AKD  FMBROIDEEIHG  MACHINES. 

Errivalied  for  Strength  and  Beauty  of 
StPeh.  Pr;cc  Six  (luincas. 

HAND  MACHINES,  2  Guineas. 
LOCK-STITCH,  from  £3  15s. 

'  THE  PRINCESS,  4  Guineas. 

Great  vaiicty.  LUta  free. 

WHICHT  &  MANN, 

143,  H0Z.B011N  HIZal.,  IiONDON. 


A  real  boon  to  Families,  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  Stl;’- 
So  simple  that  a  child  can  use  it. 

Price,  Oomplcte,  21s. 

“  It  supplies  a  real  want,  and  c.annot  fail  to  bo  oi'pvc.ci. 
by  Householders.” — The  Ironmoiiger. 

143,  HOI.BORN  HILB,  BONDO 


THE  WANZER  SEWING-MACHINE  COMPAN 

4,  Oreat  Stveet,  Hegeiit  Cii'ciis. 

‘  ♦  A  I  PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

THE  WANZER  FAMILY  MACHINE,  Price  £9.  ' 
THE  “LITTLE  WANZER”  LOCK-STITCH  HAND 
I!  T  MACHINE,  ^4  4s. 

I  B  These  celebrated  Machines,  which  have  been  awarded  First  Prize 

S  wherever  they  have  competed  with  other  Machines,  have  lately  received  t 

ighest  Preiniums  at  the  groat  trial  of  Sowing  Machines  in  America,  and  are  e 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  simplest  and  best  Machines  for  domestic  b 


SOLS  AGIHNTS  FOXl  THB  I.AAXB  KNITTING  MACHINB. 

To  be  seen  at  work  daily.  Will  Knit  a  Pair  of  Socks  in  Twenty  Minutes.  Sub-Agents  Wantep. 


THOMSON’S  NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  AUTUM 

ARE  NOW  READY. 


SEAMLESS  OVERSKIRT, 

Elegantly  ornamented  in  Tartans,  Satina,  and  Velvets.  Pure  Wool,  exejuisite  shape,  very  light,  warm,  and  dural 

THOMSON’S  new  styles  and  inventions  in  CHINOLINES  arc  most  important  adjuncts  to  the  grace 
carriage  of  the  Costume  1  Ircsscs  now  so  gencr.ally  worn. 

THOMSON’S  Glove-Fitting  CORSETS,  although  moderate  in  price,  are  acknowledged  through 
the  world  to  be  of  superioi'  manufacture  and  perfect  fitting. 

Tbo  name  ‘‘THOMSON,"  and  Trade  Mark,  a  Crown,  stamped  upon  all  genuine  goodi 
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BERCEAUNETTES,  £1  10s.  to  £3  10s.  FLANNEL  DRESSING  JACKET 

Embroidered,  lOs.  6d. 

“The  Tronnseanx  and  Layettes  inspected  are  not  ouly  reasonable  in  price,  bat  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  worb 
muuihip."— Englishwoman  s  Domestic  Magazine.  _ 

OUTFITS  TO  INDIA,  WEDDING  TROUSSEAUH 

OUTFITS  TO  CHINA,  Tor  JE20,  JB40,  to  £100. 

From  £20  to  £50.  A  LA'XHTTD  for  £20. 

All  Goods  maeked  in  Plain  Figukes.  Book  of  Sixty  Illustrations  Post  Free. 


MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE, 

37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  W. 
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MAJESTY’S 


ROY'AL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENTEE  OF  THE  NICOLLEAN  BOOT. 

OFFICERS  IN  HER  MAJESTY’S  ARMY  AND  NAVY  SHOULD  PURCHASE 

NICOLL’S  ORIGINAL  FLEXURA  BOOT, 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE  THE  USE  OP  CAVALRY  OFFICERS. 

*  I  Tho  FLEXURA  or  SPRING  WAIST  BOOT,  for 

•  both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  gives  an  elo.^nt  appearance 

TAnfraof  i  and  symmetrical  form  to  the  foot,  improving  tho  shapo  of 

Observe  tne  Lonuasi.  Jl’ilti  ■'  the  instep,  with  increased  comfort  in  wearing.  lU  Sief 

feature  is  an  elastic  steel  spring,  inserted  in  the  waist  of  the 
boot,  causing  it  to  fit  more  closely  to  the  hollow  of  tho  foot 
than  tho  or£nary  boot.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  as  a  support  for  flat  feet  and  a-cak  ankles, 
whQe  at  the  same  time  it  improves  tho  appearance,  and  de- 
Mffii  velops  tho  shape  of  a  well-formed  foot  by  its  surprising 

ePiiiM*  elasticity  j  it  is  also  completely  euccessfiu  in  remedying 

Fig.  L  The  Flexors  Beot,  bs!f  worn  oot  Fij.  2.  The  Ordinary  Boot,  half  worn  out  un^yon  wearing,  and  possesses  ^e  important  advantage  of 

never  losing  its  shape. 

The  FLEXURA  BOOT  is  also  invaluable  in  supporting  and  training  tho  feet  of  Young  People.  Tho  FLEXURA  SPRING 
can  be  inserted  of  any  strength,  either  hght  or  strong,  to  suit  all  feet. 

MANUFACTTTBERS  OF  THE  ELEVANS  BOOTS  FOB  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

The  ELEVANS  BOOT  is  particularly  valuable  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  short  stature;  it  elevates  tho  wearer,  improves  the 
instep,  and  the  wearer  is  made  taller  without  liaving  unnsaallv  high  exterior  heels. 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  and  FISHING  BOOTS  of  all  descriptions.  Manufacturers  of  PATENT  PANUS  CORUM  BOOTS 
and  SHOES  for  tender  feet.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  at  their  own  rosidonees  in  town  and  country  for  orders,  or  if 
residing  abroad  may  be  fitted  accurately  with  the  Flexnra  Boot  by  forwarding  one  of  their  old  boots,  with  an  outline  of  their  foot 
onpaper,  with  the  order  by  post.  LASTS  and  BOOT  TREES  mode  to  order.  OUTFITS  for  INDIA,  tho  Colonies,  and  all  climates. 
Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  E.  J.  Z^ICOllsX*, 

Nicoll’s  Original  Flcxura  Boot  Depot,  Naval,  Military,  Court  Costume,  Anatomical,  and  Family  Boot  Makers, 
431  and  198a,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and  7,  CASTLE  SQUARE,  BRIGHTON  (near  the  PavUion). 


CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR. 

Opiates,  Narcotics,  and  Squills  are  too  often  invoked  to  give 
relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Instead 
of  such  fallacious  remedies,  which  yield  momentary  relief  at 
the  expense  of  enfeebling  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  in¬ 
creasing  that  debility  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  malady, 
midern  science  points  to  CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH 
ELIXIR  as  the  true  remedy. 

SELECT  TFSTl  MOXIAU— Dr.  Rooke,  Scarbnronrh,  aathor  of  the  “  AuU-Lancet,” 
Mvt: — **  I  have  iT|M'nttM|ly  obtervetl  how  very  rapidly  and  invariably  it  aubdued 
Coutrh.  Pain,  and  Irritntion  of  the  Cheet  in  rases  of  Pulmonary  Consumiitiou;  and 
I  ran.  with  the  (rreatext  confidence,  remminend  it  as  m  most  valuabla  adjunct  to  an 
otlierwise  sti'engthening  treatment  for  tliis  disease,’' 

This  medicine,  which  is  free  from  opium  and  squills,  not 
only  allays  the  local  irritation,  but  improves  digestion  and 
strengthens  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  used  with  the  most 
signal  success  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Conghs, 
Influenza,  Night  8wo.ats  of  Consumption,  Quinsy,  and  all 
Aflections  of  the  Throat  and  Chest. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers, 
in  bottles  at  Is.  9d.,  4s.  Cd.,  and  11s.  each,  and  Wholesale  by 
JAS.  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,  Scarborough. 


MRS.  HARRIS  HERBERT’S 

AMERICAN 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Is  tho  favourite  preparation  used  by  the  American  Ladies  for 
strengthening,  vivifying,  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
sdding  brilliancy,  fragrance,  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  cures 
baldness,  thickens  thin  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  off. 
iind  never  fails  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour  and 
beauty,  and  is  an  essential  toilet  requisite  for  all  who  wish  to 
liave  smd  preserve  that  choicest  gift  of  Nature — a  good  head 
of  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  3s.  6d.  and  7s. 
o:ich ;  and  Wioles:ile  by  Messrs.  J.  Sangek  akd  Sons, 
XoO,  Oxford-street,  London. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LADIES. 

Mrs.  nsniiKRT  Iiu  just  issued  an  EngUah  edition  of  her  Treatiss  on 
tho  Ilumau  Hair  and  its  Physiology,  com  prising  its  varieties,  treatment, 
heaiity,  and  impmvement;  together  with  a  few  hints  on  the  PilBSEtl- 
VATION  OF  1  HE  CO.MPLEXIOJf,  intended  for  tho  tuidanee  of  those 
wh.  I  wish  to  preset  ve,  beautify,  and  enhance  their  personal  appearance; 
it  can  lie  obtained  Grata  of  most  resjtectable  CbemUls  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  &  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGEN'*’  STREET,  W.; 
16  &  17,  POGLTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Richest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


^  we-  VS'  M  I 


WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES, 

Celebrated  for  Half-a-Century 
for  Perfection  of  Fit, 

Finish,  Strength,  and  Durability. 

All  Colours  in  Stock. 

Ladies’  Paris  Kid  ...  2a.  Cd. 
Gentlemen’s  ditto...  3s.  Od. 


WHY  DO  BLACK  SILKS  WEAR  SO  BADLY? 

Is  a  question  there  is  often  too  good  reason  for  asking,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  occasion  for  this  frequent  complaint, 

JOLLY  &  SON,  SILK  MERCERS,  BATH, 

have  entered  into  arrangements  with  eminent  Lyons  and  Spitalflelds  Mannfactnrera  to  produce  for  them  several  qualities 
and  makes  of  BLACK  SIl.KS.  any  of  wh<ch  may  be  purchased  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  weir  welL  For  these  goods 
JOLLY  and  SOM  bold  themselves  responsfole,  and  each  Dress  will  be  etimped  with  a  distinct  guarantee. 

PATl'EK.NS  POST  FIlEli. 

JOLLY  &  SOIV,  MILS03I  STREET,  BATH. 
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■ANDSOME  PKE9RXT8  BUTTABLB  FOB  ALL 
OCCAB10N8. 


of  Thick  Koto  and 


Eur«lo|>e«  (hi|rh  Bap),  Mamped  In  four  rich 
lAaara,  In  anr  two  or  throa  inttlala  for  fta.  Speclmena 
m  alainp.  No  charge  for  die.-J.  MACMICII AKL, 
Ivaldic  Btatioiirr  to  lirr  Majeaty  the  Queen  and  ll.lLli. 
Prtttcaaa  of  Walea,  V07«  Km('a>ruad|  London,  iS.W. 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

J\.  COTTON.— Ladlaa  ara  inrited  to  try  thta  artiefa. 
The  quality  la  aupeiiur;  full  weight;  eorrectiv  numbered, 
and  very  moderate  in  (triee.  Bold  by  all  ratal!  brapara  and 
llaberdaahara 

JOZEAUS  SYRUP  AND  PATE  OF 

LAOTUOINE  (the  active  princlnleof  the  fjettuca) 
poaaeaaea  all  the  aoothlng  propertiea  of  Opium  without  ita 
dangf  ra.  II  ighly  rccomtiiended  by  the  medical  profeaaiou 
In  colda,  aalhma,  hroiirhitia,  and  all  cheat  affectiuna  Bold 
bv  O.  JOZEAU,  French  Cherolat.  49.  Ilayiuarket.  and  by 
all  the  beat  Chemiata.  Byrup,  la.  9d. ;  i'ate,  la  3«i  and 
la.  l*d. _ 

BOND’S  PERMANENT  MARKING 

INK.  naod  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  by  Outflttera, 
Ac.,  and  alin<*at  ever}*  (aiiilly,  for  eeoiirin^  wearlnK  ap¬ 
parel,  4re..  ngaiuat  loaa  or  inlatakr.  Tiiia  Ink  doea  not 
cornnle  tlia  texture  of  the  flne«t  fabric,  and  cannot  )*e 
e({ualle(l  for  blat-kiieaa  or  durubllity.  Price  la.  per  bottle. 
Prepared  only  by  K.  11.  DO.NO.  10,  Biahopairate-atrret, 
London,  K.l'.,  nnd  told  by  all  Chemiata  ami  Btationera 
Purrhaeera  ahunid  Im*  enreful  to  obiu'rve  the  Unicorn, 
trade  mark,  on  the  outaidu  W'rapper,  without  which  the 
Ink  U  not  genuiua 

CA.  writpn: — "In  the  eoliimnx  of  your 

•  May  niimiter  there  la  an  inquiry  from  L.  C.  for 
an  ‘hoiieet  «h'Hl»-r  in  old  elothea.'  A.  forwarda  the 
addrosA  of  oi:e  AAtioin  ahe  run  liigldy  ri^coiiimend.  and 
wiili  whom  ahe  and  Ikt  frienda  have  dealt  for  at'veral 
yeai»-vU..  Mi.h.  TI  UNKK.  I,  QUKKN  MTKKKT.  IIAKN- 
krAPLF.,  NttUTll  OKVON.  ThIa  peraoii  mar  be  truated 
to  receive  a  ronaignment  of  elothea,  and  will  forward  the 
amount  of  tlielr  value  bv  return  of  p<iet  In  a  Poat-offlee 
onlor.  but  of  courae  L.  C.  will  Brat  communicate  with  her.  i 
The  exnenae  of  carriage  for  package!  ie,  I  believe,  de-  1 
frayed  by  Mra.  Turner  heracif ;  the  liiatance  doea  not  piw-  I 
vent  her  conetaotly  receiving  lliem  and  tranaaciing 
buaineae  with  Ladlea  In  Loudon  and  claewbere.** 


Asthma  curfd  by  the  use  of 

EBPICB  CIOARETTKB.— ^e  emoke  of  theae 
Cigaretlea.  Inhaled  Into  the  lunga,  luUa  the  nervoua  aya- 
tom,  f  aeditatea  expectoration,  and  gives  tone  to  the  organa 
of  reapiratiun. — Price  la  3d.  per  box.  Depot  at  Ur. 
JOZEaU'B,  French  Chemlat,  49,  ilaymarket,  London. 


nOUDAULTS  PEPStNE  POWDER- 

•  >  TAKEN  BT  DTAPEPTICB  at  each  meal,  to  afialat 
digestion.  P.  and  I*.  W.  NUUIKK.  Sole  .4genta  for  Eng¬ 
land,  r7,  OXFOKD  BTBEET,  LONDON. 


T>OUDAULTS  PEPSINE  WINE.  4«. 

*  '  V.  and  P.  W.  SQUIRE.  Sole  Agente  for  England, 
177,  OXFORD  BTUEET,  LONDON. 

■DOUDaUI.T’S  PEPSINE  PILLS,  :)8. 

a  F  P.  and  P.  \V  SQUIllE.  Hole  Ageuta  for  England, 
177,  OXFORD  BTREET,  LONDON. 

Lozenges  of  the  red  gum  op 

AUSTRALIA  —For  Rclaxcil  Throat  In  Ilottlea,  la. 
P.  nnd  P.  W.  SuPlRK.  Chemiata  In  OitUoary  to  the 
PRINCE  of  WALES,  VI,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Muriate  nf  a  m  monia  i.ozenqes. 

—  la  Ilottlt^,  la.  r«i‘ful  for  Rmtichilia,  by  looaening 
the  phlegm  and  picvruiiing  viole.tt  tita  of  Coughing. 
P.  and  1’.  W.  Hi^riRK  ((raxetted  Auguat  8th,  1837— 
I>i‘c«>ml>er  Slat.  W;*),  clmniata  to  the  ^tabllahmeot  lu 
Ordinary  to  tlic  Ql'KI'N. 

177,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


JOSEPH  QILliOTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 

80LD  BT  ALL  DCALSR!  TiiBOUOlIOUT  TUB  WORLD. 

Hot  weather.— The  most  refresh¬ 
ing  emollient  for  the  skin  Is  MrDOUO.\LL'8 
SCENTED  CARBOLIC  TOILET  SOAP.  It  alim  provenU 
eoreneaa  or  unpleaaantneaa  from  profiiae  pt'rapiralion.  It 
will  also  be  found  moat  oaeful  In  the  Niiraery.  Bidd  every¬ 
where  In  6d.  Tableta  —  McDOUGALL  IlKOTilEiLS. 
London,  ll,Arthur-etreet  West,  E.C.  Maucheater,  Port-et 


Mao  MICHAEL’S  ECCEVTRIO, 

GROTESQUE,  and  RUSTIC  MONOGRAMS  are 
M^d  eompariaun.  Comic  Dcaigna  made  for  any  com- 
Baatlon  of  lettera  Steel  diea  engraved.  Note  Pa|»er  and 
Bevelopea  stamped  In  colour  relief,  and  Illuminated  In 
Ba  moat  superb  manner.  Six  Doien  entirely  new, 
Original,  and  Eccentric  Designs  (fur  Albums),  {loat  free, 
%\A.  One  doien  of  the  above  (all  different)  t>oat  free 
firlOatampa.  Speciality  for  his  (incomparable)  Rustic 
■sso^ama  for  Albums,  which  stand  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  One  Doxen  of  these  may  be  had  post  free  for 
litamps.  J.  BIACMICIIAEL,  Heraldic  Designer  to  Her 
Mijastyand  H-R-H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  W,  King’s 
London,  aw. 


USE 

SYMINGTON’S  PATENT  PEA-FLOUR. 

For  making  SOUP  in  One  Minute  without  Boiling. 

BOWDEN  STEAM  MILLS,  MARKET  HARBOROUGH. 


JUDKINS’  PATENT  DOMESTIC  HAND  SEWING  MACHINE. 

(THE  MOST  USEFUL  IN  THE  WORLD).  PRICE  £3  38. 

Worked  by  hand  or  foot.  Will  hem.  fell.  tuck.  bind,  quilt,  and  embroider — in  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  sewing  for  a 
family,  or  dressmakinft.  Will  sew  anythmir,  from  muRliii  to  thick  cloth  Most  Rtmple  to  use,  does  not  get  out  of  order, 
Is  NOISELESS.  Well  adapted  for  invalids.  Pbospectus  and  Saui-lis  up  Wore  fkrb. 

The  “Judhins”  New  Lock  Stitch  Machine,  £4  4s. 

C.  T.  JUDKINS,  Warehouse— 16,  LUDGATE  HILL  (comer  of  Ave  Maria  Lane). 

*vi»icA«— West-End:  46,  SLOANE  STREET,  BELGRAVIA,  LONDON;  and  INDUSTRIAL  COURT, 
CRYSTAL  PALACE,  SYDENHAM  (leading  from  the  High  Level  Station). 


SAFOLZNE,  a  New  Pore  White  Soap,  same  price  as  yellow.  This  Soap  saves  half  the  time  and  labour  of  washing,  and 

ia  anperior  to  glycerine  aoap  for  the  akin.  Ko  aode  or  waahing  powders  required.  References  from  Mrs.  Treadwin,  Exeter,  Honlton  Point  Leoe  Maker  to  the  Queen;  Mdme. 
Beonn,  Richmond,  Laundreaa  to  their  Boyal  HIghneaaes  the  Prince  de  JoInviUe  and  the  Princesa  Marguerite  d’Orlcans,  and  many  others.  May  be  had  through  all 
reepectable  grocers.  Sole  maker:  W.  O.  OABD,  BREASTON,  DERBY. 


HOWE”  SEWING  MACHINES 


Are  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Family  Sewing, 

And  to  the  use  of  SEAMSTRESSES,  DRESSMAKERS,  TAILORS, 
.  MANUFACTURERS  of  SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  SKIRTS,  CLOAKS, 
MANTILLAS,  HATS,  CAPS,  CORSETS,  BOOTS  and  SHOES, 
ARMY  CLOTHING,  UPHOLSTERING,  CARRIAGE  TRBI- 
'  JUNG,  LINEN  GOODS,  UMBRELLAS,  PARASOLS,  &c.,  &c. 
Tliej  will  Stitch,  Quilt,  Gather,  Hem,  Fell,  Braid,  Cord, 
Bind,  and  perform  every  species  of  sewing.  Making  a  beautiful 
stitch,  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  fabric  sown. 


64y  REGENT  ST.,  London,  W.;  67,  Bold  St.,  Liverpool. 


ADLEY  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  &  DESIGNERS  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDER  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68,  69,  &.  70,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  XS.C. 

(Letters  to  Mrs.  Adlet,  Underclothing  Department.) 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  PRICES  POST  FREE. 


BABY  LINEN 


ADLEY  &  CO.  being  M-anufacturers  of  every  product  in  BABY  LTXEN  and  UNDEB  LTNEX,  specially  invite  the 
of  Outfitters,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  their  priced  Catalogue,  which  they  will  find  on  comparison  to  be  20  per  Cent 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  retail  house  in  the  Metropolis  for  similar  first-class  goods. 


INFANTS’  LAYETTE, 


LADIES’  TROUSSEAU, 


COMPLETE, 


COMPLETE, 


^16. 


.£20. 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS 


INDIAN  OUTFITS, 


£20,  £30,  £45. 


£20,  £30,  £45. 


LliVElV. 


FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Everj-  necessary  in  UNDER  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  old-established  rcputatioii 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  receive  unremitting  attentiou. 

{  FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS.  1  JUVENILE  DRESSES. 

CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS.  I  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 


INFANTS’  CLOAKS,  in  all  colours,  in 

Cachemere  d’Ecosse . 15/6  to  21/- 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 21/-  to  42/- 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
lined  with  silk  throughout  ....  60/-  to  90/- 
INFANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  .  6/9  to  12/6 

Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully 

tucked . 15/6  to  25/- 

INh  ANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES, 

rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  .  25/-  to  100/- 


INFANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 

and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  .  12/-to4gi, 
INFANTS’  HOODS,  glac4  silk  and 

satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  ...  5/6  to  21/- 

INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 

trimmed  with  insertion  and  scallop  .  4/6  to  9/| 

INFANTS’  NIGHT-GOIVNS  ....  3/-  to  5/8 

„  Flannels  and  Head  Squares. 

„  Diapers,  Pilches,  and  Pinafores. 

„  Berceaunettes  and  Baskets. 

And  every  other  requisite. 


XUM 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  6-  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


BEETON’S 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


Price  One  Shilling,  Monthly. 


London,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 

S.  O.  BEETON’S  BOOKS  &  SERIALS 

FOR  FAMILY  READING  AND  REFERENCE. 


**  Mr.  Beeton  has  published  quite  a  library  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  and  his  books  of 
reference  contain  as  much  as  many  more  elaborate  works,  though  published  at  half  the  price,  and  with  less 
than  half  the  pretence.**^ 7*^  Saturday  Rtview. 


To  be  greatly  Improved,  Enlarged,  and  further  Illustrated,  with  the  First 
Number  (January,  \%^o)  of  a  New  Volume. 


COLOURED 

NEEDLEWORK 

DESIGNS. 


ACCURATE 

CUT-OUT 

PATTERNS. 


Containing,  every  Month, 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate.  By  Jules  |  A  Pattern  Sheet  of  Mantle,  Jacket, 


David. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  Berlin  or 
OTHER  Needlework. 

The  Englishwoman's  Conversazione. 


Robe,  or  other  Article  of  Dress, 
Fashionable  and  Useful. 

Upwards  of  Fifty  Designs  in  Needle¬ 
work,  AND  Fashions  in  Dress. 


Tales,  Articles,  Essays,  Letters  from  Paris,  &c.,  &c. 


THE 

LEADING 

FASHION 

MAGAZINE. 


THE 

MOST 

ELEGANT 

MODES. 


XUM 


■>1 


S.  O.  Becton's  Books  and  Serials  for  Family  Reading  and  Rrference. 


fust  Ready,  price  Js.  (>d.,  handsomely  bound. 

Beeton’8  Book  of  Needlework  Patterns. 

Consisting  of  Designs,  by  English,  German,  and  French  Artists.  Engraved  in  London, 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  Every  stitch  described  and  illustrated  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  and  the  quantity  of  Materials  requisite  for  each  pattern  stated. 

Just  as  “  The  Book  of  Household  Management"  takes  due  precedence  of  every  other 
Cookery  Book,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of  Heedlnoork  Dcsigtis  will  become  the  book, 
par  excellence,  for  ladies  to  consult,  both  for  instruction  in  Stitches,  and  all  kinds  of  Work 
and  Patterns  of  the  most  elegant  style  and  irreproachably  good  taste. 


I  With  entirely  New  Coloured  Plates. 

j  Original  Volume,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Si.xth  Thousand. 

I  ■  New  Edition,  Twentieth  Thousand. 

j  Now  Ready,  New  Edition,  post  8vo,  half-bound,  price  is.  6d.)  half-calf,  los.  6d. 

i  Mrs.  Beeton’S  Book  of  Household  Management. 

1  Comprising  every  kind  of  Practical  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Modem 
Cookery,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  showing  the  Modem 
1  Mode  of  Serving  Dishes. 

“  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton’s  ‘  Book  of  Household  Management  ’  aims  at  being  a  compendium  of  house¬ 
hold  duties  in  every  grade  of  household  life,  from  the  mistress  to  the  maid-of-all-work.  It  is  illustrated 
I  by  numerous  diagrams,  exhibiting  the  various  articles  of  food  in  their  original  state,  and  there  are  also 
coloured  plates  to  show  how  they  ought  to  look  when  dished  and  ready  for  the  table.  The  verdict  of  a 
I  practical  cook  of  great  experience,  on  returning  the  book  to  her  mistress,  was,  ‘  Ma'am,  I  consider  it  an 
.  excellent  work ;  it  is  full  of  useful  information  about  everything,  which  is  quite  delightful ;  and  1  should 
!  say  any  one  might  learn  to  cook  from  it  who  never  tried  beiuic.  ” — The  Athenaum, 


I  At  an  early  day  will  be  ready,  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  Uniform  with 
Mrs.  Beeton’s  “  Household  Management,”  Part  I.,  price  Sixpence,  each  part  to 
contain  a  beautifully  Coloured  Plate  of  Flowers,  Drawn  and  Painted  after  Nature, 

j  BEETON’S  Book  of  Garden  Management 

1 

j  and  RURAL  ECONOMY.  Embracing  all  kinds  of  information  connected  with  Frait, 
Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &a,  &c.,  with  numerous 
Cuts.  Each  Monthly  Part  will  contain  a  Coloured  Plate,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  work 
complete,  with  the  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings,  printed  especially  on  Toned 
Paper,  will  be  Is.  6d. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  dr*  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


Cheap  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Household  Words'  Christmas  Talcs. 


In  handsotne  Wrapper,  demy  Zvo,  price  One  Shilling. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS’ 


I 


Christmas  Stories. 


(132  pages.)  Contents  from  1851  to  1854; 


WHAT  CHRISTMAS  IS  AS  WE  GROW  OLDER. 

Christmas,  1851. 


What  Christmas  is  as  we  Grow  Older  . 
What  Christ.mas  is  to  a  Bunch  of 
People. 

An  Idyl  for  Christmas  Indoors. 

What  Christmas  is  in  Country  Places. 

The  Round  Game  of 


What  Christmas  is  in  the  Company  of 
John  Doe. 

The  Orphan’s  Dream  of  Christ.mas. 
What  Chrlstmas  is  after  a  Long 
Absence. 

What  Christmas  is  if  you  Outgrow  it. 
the  Christ.mas  Bowl. 


A  ROUND  OF  STORIES  BY  THE  CHRISTMAS  FIRE. 


Christmas,  1 

The  Poor  Relation’s  Story.  i 

The  Child  s  Story. 

Somebody’s  Story. 

The  Old  Nurse’s  Story. 

The  Mother’! 


852. 

Grandfather's  Story. 

The  Charwoman’s  Story. 
The  Deaf  Play.mate's  Story. 
The  Guest’s  Story. 

1  Story. 


ANOTHER  ROUND  OF  STORIES  by  the  CHRISTMAS  FIRE. 

Christmas,  1853. 


The  Schoolboy's  Story. 
The  Old  Lady's  Story. 
Over  the  Way's  Story. 
The  Angel’s  Story. 


The  Squire’s  Story. 
Uncle  George’s  Story. 
The  Colonel’s  Story. 
The  Scholar’s  Story. 


Nobody’s  Story. 


THE  SEVEN  POOR  TRAVELLERS. 

Christmas  1854. 


Also  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  bound  in  a  handsome 
Coloured  Wrapper. 

Household  Words’  Christmas  Stories, 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DiCKENS, 

Containing 

THE  HOLLY  TREE  INN.  1855.  The  Guest— The  Ostler— The  Boots— The 
Landlord — The  Barmaid — The  Poor  Pensioner. 

THE  WRECK  OP  THE  GOLDEN  MARY.  1856.  The  Wreck— The  Beguile- 
ment  in  the  Boats — The  Deliverance. 

THE  PERILS  OP  CERTAIN  ENGLISH  PRISONERS.  1857.  The  Island  of 
Silver  Store — The  Prison  in  the  Woods — The  Rafts  on  the  River. 

A  HO'DSE  TO  LET.  1858.  Over  the  Way — The  Manchester  Manager — Going 
into  Society — Three  Evenings  in  the  House — Trottle’s  Report — Let  at  Last 
* P  Of  the  Cheap  Reprint  of  Dickens's  Household  Words,  Volumes  l  to  5,  price  y.  6d. 
each,  are  Now  Ready. 


f 


I 

i 


t 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  of  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


S.  O.  Beeton's  Books  and  Serials  for  Family  Reading  and  Rrference. 

A  PERFECTLY  NEW  LADY’S  ANNUAL, 

For  Daily  Use  in  every  Household. 

The  most  charming  Collection  of  Artistic  and  Literary  Work  devised  during 
Modern  Days.  Most  Useful,  very  Elegant,  and  excessively  Interesting. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

With  Four  Coloured  Plates  (including  Wrapper),  after  Designs  by  Jules  David,  of  Paris, 
expressly  drawn,  and  illustrating  a  Romance  of  the  Period- 

Beeton’8  Englishwoman’s  Almanac 

FOR  1870. 

Contents  ; 

Calendar  for  1870.  Fashionable  Needlework  Patterns — 

Astronomical  Information.  New  Lace  Designs. 

Saints’  Days  and  Holidays.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter 

Lessons  for  Sundays  throughout  the  Fashions. 

Year.  Household  Work  for  every  Month. 

Recipes  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Dinners  for  all  Seasons. 

Texts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Breakfast  and  Supper  Dishes. 

Poetry  for  every  Month.  Warming  Cordials  andCooling  Drinks. 

Sights  of  London. 

A  New  Story,  by  the  Author  of  “  Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  entitled, 

EVERYBODY’S  MOTHER; 

And  in  Four  Pictures  and  Two  Pages, 

THE  SICK  CHILD:  A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

*,*  As  only  a  limited  number  of  Jules  David's  beautiful  Paintings,  picturing  the  Story  of 
the  Sick  Child,  can  ever  be  printed,  Mr.  Beeton  7vill  feel  obliged  if  Subscribers  will  order  the 
Almatiac  through  their  Booksellers,  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment. 

Also,  Tenth  Season, 

Beeton’s  Christmas  Annual. 

The  fame  of  this  old  favourite  is  sufficient  without  a  word  of  praise  here.  By  far  the 
first,  and  long  the  only  one,  of  the  Christmas  Annuals,  it  has  been  imitated  by  all,  but 
reached  by  none.  This  year,  a  New  .Set  of  Fantastic  Stories  and  Curious  Aids  to  Mirth 
will  be  published.  Two  of  the  principal  elements  of  interest  are  a  set  of  Stories,  entitled, 

THIS  WAY  OUT;  OR,  MODERN  PILGRIMS. 

Illustrated  in  ever  so  many  ways. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Little  Smiths. 

North,  South,  East,  and  West  ;  or,  Ruffs  and  Roughs.  By  George 
Cruikshank,  Jun.  Being  Four  Pictures  of  London,  printed  in  Tints. 

Tom’s  Letter  from  School. 

Fortune-Telling  upon  a  New  Plan  ;  and,  of  course,  a  True  Plan. 
Klepto  Mania  ;  or,  Robbin'  Hood  and  Everybody  Else. 

A  New  Play  for  Theatre  Royal,  Back  Drawing-Room. 

Twenty  Years’  Struggles  with  the  Hanging  Co.mmittee. 

Conundrums.  Rebuses,  Anagrams,  Acrostics,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


S.  O.  Bedoris  Books  and  Serials  for  Family  Reading  and  Reference. 


THE  CHEAPEST  LADY’S  MAGAZINE. 

Banning  the  New  Year  (1870)  with  considerable  Extension  of  Size,  Increase  of  Matter, 
Greater  Variety,  Larger  Coloured  Fashion  Plate,  and  Occasional  Coloured  Patterns, 

Price  Sixpence,  Monthly, 

Beeton’8  Young  Englishwoman. 

lllusfralcir  l^abii’s 

Containing,  Monthly, 

Tales  of  an  Interesting  Nature.  Needlework  Patterns  from  Berlin, 
Poems  and  Songs.  Brussels,  and  Paris. 

Sketches  and  Articles.  Full-Sized  Patterns  of  Fashionable 

Stories  of  Domestic  Feeling.  Dresses,  Jackets,  Mantles,  &c. 

Articles  of  Value.  New  Books,  Pieces  of  Music,  and 

Recipes  in  Cookery  and  Housekeeping.  What  to  Buy,  and  Where  to  Shop. 
Fashions  direct  fro.m  Paris.  Our  Drawing-Room,  &c..  &c. 


The  Volume  of  The  Young  Englishwoman,  published  every  Christmas,  price  "js.  6d., 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  useful  Presents  that  can  be  given  to  a  Young  Lady.  In  its 
pages,  although  great  interest  is  properly  excited  by  the  Stories  and  Tales  of  Fiction  printed 
therein,  yet  the  care  is  manifest  throughout  which  has  made  The  Young  Englishwoman, 
of  all  periodicals  published  for  girls,  the  only  safe,  healthy,  and  wholesome  publication 
suited  for  their  minds.  Three  Volumes,  price  "Js.  bd.  each,  complete  one  Series. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  Tyler,  JVanaick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


i 

O.  Bcetoris  Books  and  Serials  for  Family  Reading  and  Referatce. 


TECHNICAIi  KNOWLEDGE. 

Shortly  will  be  begun,  in  SixpennV  Monthly  Parts, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY 

OF 

UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION. 

COMPRISING 

THE  SCIENCES,  THE  ARTS,  AND  LITERARY  KNOWLEDGE, 

IViih  the  Pronunciation  and  Etymology  of  every  Leading  Term, 


TO  speak  of  Technical  Knowledge  as  being  necessary  for  Englishmen,  for 
our  middle  as  well  as  working  classes,  is  now  to  assert  that  which  is  an  universal  be¬ 
lief.  The  attention  of  our  first  writers,  P.-irlianientary  leaders,  and  all  thoughtful  people  has 
been  long  engaged  in  thinking  out  and  forming  measures  which  have  for  their  aim  and  object 
the  extension  of  Scientific,  Artistic,  and  all  Technical  Information.  England  has  been,  con¬ 
sidering  its  enormous  mechanical  possessions,  vast  mills,  colossal  works,  and  immense  engi¬ 
neering  enterprises,  singularly  deficient  in  works  of  sterling  worth  and  exact  accuracy  con¬ 
nected  with  the  general  description  and  precise  details  of  mechanical  labour,  scientific  com¬ 
binations,  and  artistic  skill.  The  books  that  exist  are  very  costly,  or,  otherwise,  inaccurate 
and  useless. 

To  meet  the  necessity  for  extended  scientific  knowledge  is  the  aim  of  "  Beeton’s  Dic¬ 
tionary."  Collecting  into  a  single  volume  all  the  precious  information  which  is  scattered 
through  scores  of  teamed  treatises,  or  buried  in  the  depths  of  vast  encyclop-nedias,  presenting 
it  to  its  readers  in  the  briefest,  simplest,  and  most  exact  m.inner,  this  work  brings  within  the 
reach  of  the  many,  that  knowledge  which  has  too  long  been  resented  for  the  few.  To  the 
general  reader  it  gives  a  full  definition  of  those  technical  terms  with  which  he  is  constantly 
meeting  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  magazines,  in  conversation  even,  and  which  are,  too  fre¬ 
quently,  enigmas  to  him.  It  gives  an  account  of  machines  and  processes  he  every  day  secs 
without  comprehending.  It  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  sometimes,  perha(:»,  even  to 
the  expert,  the  elements  and  the  essential  properties  of  a  chemical  combination;  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a  class  or  of  an  order  in  botany,  in  zoology  ;  it  points  out  to  the  uninitiated 
the  nature  and  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and,  in  medicine,  it  defines  the  symptoms 
of  those  diseases  which  assail  mankind.  Where  an  exhaustive  account  is  not  given  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  bibliographical  notices  discover  to  the  earnest  inquirer  the  sources  where  he  may  obtain 
abundant  information. 

Of  special  value  in  "  Beeton's  Dictionary  "  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  will  be 
found  representations,  carefully  drawn  and  elaborately  engraved,  of  machines  and  other  sub¬ 
jects,  the  following  being  a  brief  list  of  some  of  the  principal  Illustrations. 

Atlantic  Cables.  Eclipse.s.  Jacquard  Perforating  ,  Pile  Drivers. 

Balloons.  Ethnological  Types.  Machine.  [of.  Pin  Making  Machi- 

Bathing  Machine.  Elizabethan  Archi-  Lathes, Various  Forms  I  nery. 

Boring  Machine  and  tecture.  Locomotives,  English  'Punching  and  Plate 

Cornering  Saw.  Envelope  Making  Ma-  and  American.  Cutting  Machine. 

Blast  Furnaces.  chinerv.  Loom.  Pyrotechnv. 

Brewery  and  Brewing  Eudiometer.  Masimalia.  Pyrometer. 

ARTICLE.S.  Fortifications.  Marking  Machine.  Riveting  Machine. 

Bridges.  Fringe  Machine.  NailMakincMachinb.  Sculpture. 

Carvino  Wood.  Fire  and  Burglar  Mule,  Self-Acting.  Snider  Rifle. 

Candle  Making.  Alarum.  Moulding  Machine.  Steam  Gun. 

Clouds.  Furnace.  Needle  Cun.  Steam  Loading  Gun. 

Coiling  Machine.  Glaciers.  Norman  Architec-  Steam  Pumps. 

Corn  Mill.  Gas  Furnace.  turr.  Steam  Punching  Ma- 

Cutting  Machine.  Greek  Architecture.  Ordnance  Shields.  chine. 

Connecting  Crank.  GkindingMachine  and  Paper  Making  Machi-  Sugar  Boiler. 

Deal  Sawing  Machine.  Grinding  Milu  nerv.  Turbine. 

Diving  Bells.  Hydraulic  Press.  Percussion  Cap  Ma-  Whitworth  Gun  and 

Dredging  Machine.  Iceberg.  chinerv.  Shells. 

Drilung  Machine.  Ice  Crystals.  Photometer.  &c.,  &c. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  information  in  "Beeton's  Dictionary  ”  is  designed  to 
give  that  which  has  been  so  long  needed,  and  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  illustrated  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  indispensable  engravings. 

To  thousands  of  men  throughout  the  British  Isles  it  is  felt  that  this  Dictionary  will  be  very 
welcome,  for  it  will  answer  many  a  difficult  question,  solve  many  a  doubt,  and  contribute  to 
excite  in  the  mind  a  laudable  thirst  for  fuller  and  completer  knowledge.  S.  O.  B. 


Published  by  IVard,  Lock,  Tyler,  Warwick,  House,  Paiertioster  Rerw. 


Bibles,  of  Sizes,  Bindings,  and  at  Prices  suited  to  all  Classes. 

I 

1  A  Handsome  Bible  fox'  Presentation  as  a  Birthday  Oift  or  Wedding  Present, 
i  Crown  %vo,  cloth,  ^s.  (>d. 

THE  COMPANION  BIBLE: 

The  Authorized  Version.  Illustrated  by  Notes  on  Oriental  and  Scriptural  Ilistoiy. 
Scenery,  and  Customs.  Numerous  Page  Engravings  and  Maps. 

French  morocco,  plain,  gilt  edges,  lu.  ;  morocco  oi  calf,  15J. 

TIu  Companion  Bible  meets  the  wants  and  means  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  and, 
ittdeed,  forms  a  complete  Cyclopadia  of  Oriental  Intelligence.  The  reader  will  here  find 
ample  InforuMlion  respecting  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  HELEN’S  DOWER,”  ETC. 


CHAPTER  n. 


A  GLEAM  OF  SUNLIGHT. 


“  A  RTHUR  was  still  with  his  tutor  when  suddenly 
a  bit  of  unexpected  sunlight  was  let  in  upon  my 
life  by  Maude  Alwyn  coming  to  reside  at  the  Hall. 
Although,  as  I  have  said,  Emma  Lyndly  and  I  got  on 
very  well  together  in  our  different  ways,  those  ways  were 
to  tcidely  different  that  it  was  rather  dull  work  some¬ 
times,  and  more  so  for  one  of  us  than  the  other.  She 
was  perfectly  content  to  have  a  listener,  and  so  little 
exigeante  as  to  reply,  that  with  a  judicious  use  of  the 
little  words  ‘  yes  ’  and  ‘  no  ’  upon  my  side,  we  have, 
as  she  declared,  passed  many  a  morning  in  delightful 
conversation.  But  any  little  change  from  the  usual 
routine  was  welcome  to  me ;  and  you  will  imagine  how 
especially  so  was  the  refreshing  society  of  a  young 
girl. 

“  You  have  met  Maude  Lyndly,  and  are  aware  that  no 
words  of  mine  could  convey  any  fair  idea  of  her  loveli¬ 
ness  now.  At  fifteen  she  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  title, 
neither  would  the  term  ‘  pretty  ’  any  way  describe 
her.  She  had  still  the  passive,  wide-open  eyes  of  a 
child,  but  her  tiny  figure  was  too  slight  and  angular ; 
and  whilst  the  roundness  and  rosiness  of  childhood 
was  wanting,  so  also  was  the  timid,  shrinking  grace 
which  adorns  the  first  blush  of  womanhood.  But 
although  the  warmer  tints  of  the  picture  had  to  be 
added  before  its  merits  could  be  decidedly  pronounced 
upon,  as  mueh  of  the  outline  as  was  not  hidden  by  her 
beautiful  hair,  which,  in  the  old  girlish  fashion,  hung 
in  long  curls,  promised,  I  thought,  something  firmer 
and  stronger  than  prettiness.  Of  her  character  I  shall 
say  as  little  as  possible  here.  Keep  your  judgment  to 
try  her  fairly — I  will  not  endeavour  to  entrap  your 
•ympathy  at  this  stage  of  my  story.  That  you  have 
heard  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  I  am  fully 
aware.  Maude  L3rndly’s  misdeeds  have  formed  the 
staple  gossip  of  Dronebury  the  last  three  years,  and 
New  Ssbies,  No.  tS.Vol.  VllL 


it  is  but  natural  that  a  new  comer  to  the  town  should 
be  warned  of  her  proximity  to  such  a  sinner. 

“  But  the  Dronebury  phaiisaism  has  had  no  softening 
effects  upon  our  guilty  consciences,  my  dear;  only 
your  Christian  weakness  in  the  way  of  looking  at 
things  would  have  induced  me  to  divulge  the  facts 
which  I  shall  die  happier  for  divulging — how  much 
happier  you  will  only  be  able  to  guess  when  my  story 
is  ended. 

“Our  late  rector,  Mr.  Alwyn,  was  a  widower,  his 
young  wife  having  died  in  giving  birth  to  their  first 
child ;  and  after  the  first  few  years  of  regret  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  little  daughter.  At  his 
death,  when  she  was  barely  fifteen,  Maude  was  better 
educated  than  many  boys  of  her  own  age.  But  to  her 
knowledge  was  allied  a  rare  simplicity,  and  she  did  not 
suspect  that  she  was  better  educated  than  other  girls 
her  own  age.  Neither  was  she  altogether  better  edu¬ 
cated  ;  her  father’s  system  lacking  many  of  the  graces 
and  refinements  which  girls  acquire  in  the  society  of 
each  other.  Her  shyness,  not  to  say  awkwardness, 
and  odd  little  ways,  were  doubtless  consequences  of 
the  isolated  life  she  had  led.  Mr.  Alwyn  was  a  very 
intellectual,  and,  I  believe,  really  good  man,  although 
he  never  became  much  of  a  favourite  in  the  town.  His 
religion  was  not  of  the  comfortable  kind  which  Drone¬ 
bury  approved.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  intended 
as  much  for  week-day  as  Sunday  use.  Besides, 
although  urbane  to  all,  he  never  cultivated  the  espe¬ 
cial  acquaintance  of  any  of  his  parishioners.  When 
his  young  wife  died,  and  lady  friends  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  around  him,  with  offers  of  assistance  in  the 
management  of  his  baby  daughter,  he  had  obdurately 
turned  his  back  upon  them  all,  jealously  guarding  her 
from  any  companionship  but  his  own  and  that  of  her 
old  nurse.  Before  his  illness  became  serious  he  very 
rarely  saw  anything  of  Maude  Alvyn.  Emma  was 
lavish  in  her  offers  of  assistance  when  he  was  left  alone 
with  the  motherless  child,  and  was  really  inclined  to 
make  a  pet  of  her ;  but  her  invitations  were  again  and 
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again  declined,  with  slight  if  politely-worded  excuses,  I 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  made  no  exception  in 
favour  of  the  Hall.  But  when  the  end  drew  near,  he 
one  day  sent  to  bog  Emma  to  call  at  the  rectory.  She 
returned  greatly  elated,  and  confided  to  me  that  the 
poor  man  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  there  was  not 
another  person  in  the  world  so  w’ell  calcul  ited  to 
superintend  a  young  girl's  dihitt  in  life  as  herself,  and 
positively  declared  that  he  should  not  die  happy  unless 
she  conleuted  to  act  as  his  child's  guardian. 

“  It  was  very  delightful  to  Emma  to  have  this  proof 
of  her  superiority  over  the  rest  of  Dronebury.  She  at 
once  very  graciously  acceded  to  his  request,  and  from 
that  time  always  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Alwyn 
was  a  man  of  large  intellect  and  great  penetration.  In 
such  haste  was  she  to  commence  her  duties  of  guar¬ 
dianship,  that  she  would  at  once  have  carried  the 
young  girl  back  with  her  to  the  Hall.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be — for  the  last  day  or  two  father  and  child 
were  not  separated  for  an  hour.  But  when  Maude 
was  carried  insensible  from  the  death  scene,  no  time 
was  lost  in  bringing  her  to  her  new  home. 

“  To  Emma’s  surprise  we  had  very  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  soothing  her  ward's  grief,  for  beyond  being  very 
white  and  still,  she  showed  none.  But  a  room  had  been 
assigned  her  adjoining  mine,  and  the  half-stifled  sobs 
and  ejaculations  which  met  my  ears,  lasting  far  into 
the  night,  proved  to  me  that  her  stolid  bearing  when 
in  our  company  did  not  arise  from  want  of  feeling,  as 
her  guardian  supposed ;  and  I  could  quite  a2>preciate 
the  self-command  which  kept  back  grief  and  tears 
from  such  sympathy  as  the  Hall  could  offer. 

“  As  eagerly  as  a  child  amuses  itself  with  a  new  toy, 
did  Emma  assume  the  oflBce  of  guardian.  She  began 
the  exercise  of  her  duties  by  inviting  her  ward  to  an 
interview  in  the  library  —  I,  too,  being  graciously 
bidden  to  be  present — and  solemnly  examined  her 
progress  and  capabilities.  But  Maude  showed  such 
a  sad  want  of  deportment,  and  was  so  deficient 
in  many  of  the  usual  feminine  accomplishments  (no 
questions  being  asked  and  no  information  volunteered 
about  deei)er  studies),  that  her  guardian's  fiat  went 
forth  that  the  poor  child  had  been  totally  neglected 
and  uneducated — in  fact,  that  she  was  a  perfect  little 
savage. 

“  Most  of  Emma's  friends  were  quite  ready  to  take 
her  word  uiJon  the  subject,  and  expatiate  upon  her 
goodness  and  generosity  in  accc'pting  such  a  charge, 
which  was  of  course  all  vei'y  pleasant  to  her.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  bit  of  gossip  respecting  the  affair  ever 
reached  Emma,  or  she  would  not  have  been  quite  so 
complacent.  It  was  pretty  generally  believed  that 
Mr.  jUwyn  had  an  ulterior  object  in  introducing  his 
child  at  the  Hall — an  object  in  which  the  son  figured 
more  conspicuously  than  the  mother.  This  I  do  not 
believe ;  the  anxiety  to  secure  a  home  for  his  chihl, 
even  at  the  cost  of  flattering  Emma’s  foibles,  was,  1 
think,  the  infirmity  of  one  both  physically  and  mentally 
weakened  by  suffering,  and  simply  that.  Undoubtedly 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  trusted  Maude  to  use 
the  intellect  he  had  so  carefully  trained  to  earn  her 
daily  bread.  To  her  proud  spirit  (she  had  all  the 
failings  of  a  strong  nature)  it  was,  1  think,  immeasur- 


!  ably  more  degrading  to  be  forced  upon  Mrs.  Lyndly’s 
patronage  than  to  have  earned  the  humblest  liveli¬ 
hood  by  her  own  hard  work.  But  as  time  went  on  I 
saw  she  was  no  sentimentalist,  and  did  not  ignore  the 
advantages,  whilst  regretting  the  disadvantages,  of  her 
position.  Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she 
should  be  free  to  act  as  she  pleased — free  to  work — she 
kept  up  her  studies.  But  she  had  not  very  much  time 
at  her  own  disposal.  With  the  view  of  improving  her 
mind  and  making  her  ‘  companionable,’  as  she  termed 
it,  Emma  kept  her  employed  in  reading  aloud  the 
flimsy  literature  she  herself  especially  delighted  in. 
Fortunately,  her  guardian  did  not  suspect  Maude’s 
tastes,  and  the  kind  of  work  with  which  she  employed 
her  spare  moments,  or  a  veto  would  have  been  at  once 
put  upon  her  visits  to  the  library.  After  the  manner 
of  her  kind,  Emma  very  much  objected  to  women  im¬ 
proving  their  intellect,  although  she  was  very  tena¬ 
cious  upon  the  score  of  their  having  it.  Perhaps,  had  she 
put  her  thoughts  into  words,  she  would  have  said  that 
a  woman's  vocation  was  to  be  pretty,  well  dressed,  and 
accomplished ;  without  these  she  was  a  lost  creature, 
although  any  addition  was  superfluous.  And  yet  she 
would  still  have  insisted  upon  women's  superiority. 

“  She  merely  wondered — it  was  a  habit  of  Emma’s  to 
wonder— that  Maude  had  not  reading  enough  without 
spending  her  spare  time  in  the  library.  It  w’as  not 
surprising  that  she  looked  distraite  and  singular  when 
she  was  so  dull  and  unlike  other  girls  in  her  habits. 

‘  A  sad  thing  to  be  singular,  you  know,  Jane.  Not  at 
all  ton.' 

“  For  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  young  girl’s 
arrival  I  purposely  held  aloof,  content  to  observe  her 
at  a  distance  until  the  novelty  had  worn  off  a  little  with 
Emma,  and  she  was  left  a  little  more  at  liberty.  At 
first  her  ward’s  constant  presence  was  as  necessary  as 
that  of  her  little  King  Charles’  spaniel  himself. 

“  At  length  there  came  a  little  lull  in  her  guardian’s 
demands,  and  then  I  set  to  work  with  a  will.  1  was  so 
successful  that  1  soon  found  a  word  or  look  of  mine 
could  thaw  the  slight  pride  and  reserve  which  tinged 
the  young  girl's  bearing  to  strangers.  We  very  quickly 
became  fast  friends,  but  I  knew  very  well  it  would 
never  do  to  appear  inseparable,  so  our  communion  had 
all  the  r  .st  of  hours  stolen  from  sleep  and  chance  tete~ 
a-tetes,  ..  hich  no  lover  could  hunger  for  more  than  I. 

“  Ah,  what  happy  hours  were  those  we  spent  together 
in  the  fine  old  library  on  the  white  days  when  her 
guardian  set  out  in  state  to  pay  a  round  of  visits  in  the 
neighbourhood !  I  was  supposed  to  be  knitting  a  certain 
rug  which  had  served  as  an  excuse  for  silence  in  Emma’s 
company  many  a  long  year,  but  unobtrusively  watch¬ 
ing  my  companion,  whilst  by  a  word  now  and  again  I 
drew  out  her  shy  criticisms  and  fine  appreciation  of 
the  treasures  about  us.  How  1  loved  to  watch  her 
peering  into  tho.-e  quaint  volumes ;  the  bright  golden 
curls  pushed  back  from  her  flushed  cheeks ;  her  brown 
eyes  brilliant  with  delight ;  her  tiny  figure  now  perched 
on  the  top  of  the  library  steps,  and  now  half  buried  in 
a  large  chair ;  her  flushed  face  bent  lovingly  over  some 
huge  folio!  Then  it  seemed  so  odd  to  hear  her  speak 
like  the  baby  she  was  upon  most  matters  with  which 
gills  are  conversant,  whilst  the  next  moment  she  would 
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be  translating  a  Latin  au'lior  for  my  edification,  giving 
me  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  with  the  precision  of  a 
scholar. 

“  Then  there  were  our  rambles  in  the  park,  when  she 
was  altogether  a  child,  racing  hither  and  thither,  whilst 
the  old  woods  echoed  our  merry  laughter  at  her  wild 
conceits.  And  our  proptiefy  after  all  this,  when  Miss 
Jane  Harwood  met  Miss  Maude  Alwyn  at  the  solemn 
dinner  parties,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  woods 
and  books!  Oh,  our  company  manners  were  unobjec¬ 
tionable,  I  assure  you !  Ileal  wooden  figures  could  not 
have  behaved  better. 

“  I  only  remember  Maude  misbehaving  once  or  twice 
when  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  genuine  hearty 
laughter  at  an  inopportune  moment,  such  as  a  grave 
discussion  between  Emma  and  some  lady  friend 
respecting  the  pros  and  cons  of  some  new  fashion. 
But  she  foon  recoveretl  her  eqi'.animity,  and  her  apo¬ 
logy  of  a  foolish  thought  being  graciously  accepted, 
all  went  smoothly  on  again.  Maude  was  very  little 
noticed  by  our  county  neighbours ;  those  who  hadn’t 
sons  had  daughters,  and  those  who  hadn’t  either  had 
crotchets,  all  of  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  to 
prevent  a  penniless  girl  attracting  much  attention. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception.  Little  Eda  Bou- 
verie,  the  youngest  pet  of  the  family  who  then  lived  at 
the  Priory,  openly  declared  herself  Maude  Alwyn’s 
friend,  although  her  frequently-repeated  assertion  that 
she  was  ‘  a  dear — a  real  dear — a  darling  dear !’  and  so 
forth,  did  not  very  definitely  explain  the  grounds  for 
her  rather  violent  attachment.  I  think  the  good-nature 
of  her  attempts  to  amuse  the  reserved  little  orphan  was 
appreciated,  for  Maude  in  turn,  all  innocently  and 
shyly,  unlocked  some  of  the  rich  treasures  of  her 
imagination,  and  although  it  was  all  only  so  much 
Greek  to  Eda,  she  saw  enough,  besides  the  moonshine, 
as  she  termed  it,  to  hold  stoutly  to  the  point  that  her 
friend  was  ‘  a  dear.’  ” 


CHAPTER  III. 

OUR  NEW  ACQUAlNTANCa 

DRING  the  first  holiday  which  Arthur  spent  at 
home  after  Maude’s  arrival,  beyond  an  occasional 
overture  for  a  game  of  romps,  which  was  shyly  repulsed, 
and  a  laughing  remark  about  her  being  such  a  quiet 
little  mouse,  he  appeared  to  notice  her  very  little.  She 
seemed  such  a  child,  and  his  was  just  the  age  to 
look  down  a  little  grandly  upon  girls  in  the  pinafore 
stage  of  existence.  But  I  often  spe'culated  a  little,  after 
the  manner  of  women,  as  to  the  impression  she  might 
make  upon  him  when  she  grew  older,  and  a  certain 
expectation  about  her  should  be  realised. 

“  But  as  months  passed  on  no  change  took  place  in 
her  appearance,  and  her  rather  stiff-looking  little  figure, 
clad  in  ill-niaile  and  now  rather  shabby  black  clothes, 
certainly  diil  begin  to  look  a  little  singular  and  out  of 
date,  as  she  moved  demurely  about  the  magnificent  old 
rooms  at  the  Hall.  Emma's  efforts  to  impart  a  graceful 
case  to  her  ward’s  manners  seemed  only  to  have  the 
effect  of  retarding  her  devcloi)ment.  In  vain  did  she 
obediently  twist  her  elbows  and  turn  her  feet  about  at 


her  guardian’s  bidding ;  the  latter  declared  that  she  got 
worse  and  worse — in  fact,  they  seemed  to  puzzle  each 
other.  I  know  that  Emma’s  tastes  rather  astunished 
her  ward. 

“  Had  Maude  not  indulged  me  with  a  little  ilivcrtisse- 
ment  of  fun  and  frolic  occasionally  in  my  own  room, 
when,  as  if  magically,  the  stiffness  entirely  dis.appeared, 
and  she  flitted  about  like  a  graceful,  brilliant  bird, 
trolling  out  the  ever-varying  music  of  her  thoughts— 
had  I  seen  her  only  in  the  presence  of  Emma — I  might 
have  been  a  little  dissatisfied  also. 

“  Artliur’s  next  visit  home  was  to  be  a  long  one.  He 
was  to  take  final  leave  of  his  tutor,  and  sjicnd  a  few 
mmths  at  the  Hall  before  going  to  Oxford,  and  as  he 
would  come  of  age  during  this  time,  great  ptejiarations 
were  made  for  that  event.  He  brought  with  him  for  a 
long  visit  a  friend  who  had  been  studying  with  him  at 
Dr.  Malim's,  and  as  Leonard  Orton  figures  as  the  villain 
of  the  Dronebury  story  I  must  endeavour  to  give  you 
as  accurate  an  idea  of  him  as  I  can.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  there  was  a  great  contrast 
between  Arthur  and  him  in  appearance,  and  that  it  was 
universally  considered  to  be  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

“  But  although  Leonard  Orton  had  some  of  the 
characteristics  even  of  u^l^ss  in  face  and  form,  I  like 
to  think  that  no  close  ej^rver  would  use  such  an 
absolute  term  in  desfi^l^^pg  him.  He  was  too  broadly 
built  for  his  height,  m  and  rather  awkward  in  his 
movements,  and,  hi^,  boilesj  affirmed,  had  no  conver¬ 
sational  powers  whatever.  1  cannot  defend  him  from 
the  first  charge;  there  was  no  promise  of  his  ever 
bi  coming  a  hero  after  the  accepted  drawing-room 
estimate  of  perfection.  With  respect  to  the  last  I 
may  say  that  Emma  had  her  own  particular  standard 
of  what  she  called  conversational  powers,  and  although 
Leonard  might  not  come  up  to  that,  he  certiiiidy  im¬ 
pressed  a  few  very  strongly.  I  confess  that  he  in- 
teresti'd  me  from  the  very  first,  and  I  soon  detected  a 
something  in  his  appearance  as  well  as  his  conversation 
which  seemed  to  promise  that  his  was  no  every-day  cha¬ 
racter.  His  grey  eyes,  which  were  generally  in  almost 
stern  harmony  with  the  square  massive  brow,  could 
become  dreamy  and  tender  as  a  woman’s,  making  you 
forget  the  too  rugged  strength  of  the  mouth  and  chin, 
or  a  smile  would  plead  for  the  sometimes  too  great 
sternness  of  the  eyes.  Altogether  there  was,  I  thought, 
great  promise  of  power  about  him  to  those  that  took 
the  trouble  to  look  for  the  signs.  He  certainly  gave 
you  no  assistance  in  the  study  himself.  Like  many 
another  la’ge  nature  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
his  own  strength,  whilst  having  a  superabundant  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  perfections  of  others.  He  appeared  quite 
satisfied  to  act  as  a  foil  to  the  good  qualities  of  those 
about  him,  forming  a  sort  of  background  to  thiir  per¬ 
fections,  and  they  miglrt  go  on  serenely  lording  it  over 
him  for  ever  did  not  some  sudden  necessity  call  fonh  his 
powers,  when  they  would  all  at  once  find  themselves  like 
I)iginies  by  the  side  of  a  giant — so  I  told  iny-elf.  Had  I 
suspected  how  far  his  strength  would  be  tried,  I  might 
have  doubted  more,  being  aware  that  even  giants  have 
been  known  to  fall.  He  was  heartily  and  honestly  in 
love  with  Arthur  Lyndly.  Hating  from  his  generosity 
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in  bringing  him  to  reside  at  the  Hall,  he  built  up  a  hero 
according  to  his  own  standard,  and  fell  down  and  wor¬ 
shipped  him.  He  followed  Arthur  about  and  watched 
his  every  look  with  something  like  the  attachment  of  a 
faithful  mastiff  for  his  master — like  in  his  absorbed 
admiration  and  ready,  unquestioning  obedience.  Arthur 
accepted  the  homage  right  royally,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  in  turn  showed  no  little  liking  for  Leonard. 
Leo  was  the  best  old  fellow  in  the  world — ‘  not,  per¬ 
haps,  clever,  and  all  that,  you  know,  but  first-rate  to  get 
along  with.’  He  did  not  perceive  how  much  he  gained 
by  the  association — that  his  quick  intelligence  only 
seized  and  made  use  of  the  other’s  suggestions — and 
neither  did  Leonard.  W’ith  a  quiet  word  or  two  he 
gave  the  hint,  and  Arthur  found  himself  often  making 
some  very  clever  speeches,  containing  at  least  the  germ 
of  new  ideas,  and  my  poor  boy  liked  to  shine. 

“  Leonard  Orton  appeared  rather  alone  in  the  world. 
As  he  himself  laughingly  expressed  it,  he  had  to  carve 
out  his  fortune  without  any  tools  to  work  with.  It  is 
as  well  here  to  state  what  came  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  course  of  time,  respecting  his  antecedents.  Early 
in  life,  whilst  studying  for  the  bar,  his  father  had  made 
what  is  termed  an  imprudent  match,  and  died  within 
a  twelvemonth,  leaving  his  young  widow  and  baby  son 
to  the  cold  kindness  of'hgDfUder  brother.  Stephen 
Orton  was  a  crotchety  balKlor,  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  his  brother’s  seni^  from  his  youth 

upward  devoted  himself* jf^oaMjnect  in  life — making 
money — and  havmg  beeh  vef^%0ces8ful,  could  not 
comprehend  why  other  people  should  be  unsuccessful 
unless  they  were  undeserving.  He  was  angry  at  his 
brother’s  marriage  to  a  penniless  girl — angry  at  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  their  proverty — angry  at  his  brother’s 
death — angry  at  the  young  wife  soon  following  him — 
and  angry  at  finding  himself  saddled  with  the  charge 
of  an  infant  a  few  months  old.  But  he  was  superla¬ 
tively  angry  at  finding  his  prediction  that  the  boy 
would  grow  up  a  reprobate  unfulfilled. 

“  Next  to  being  rich  Stephen  Orton  liked  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  oracle,  and  so  irascible  did  he  become  as 
year  after  year  nurses  and  tutors  reported  the  boy  was 
likely  to  become  a  credit  to  him,  that  his  valet,  who 
understood  his  character,  got  into  the  habit  of  com- 1 
forting  him  with  the  reminder  that  his  nephew  was  as 
yet  but  a  lad,  time  would  show,  and  so  forth. 

“  He  saw  the  lad  less  and  less  frequently,  and  his 
heart  so  hardened  towards  him,  that  by  the  time 
I.«onard  was  ready  to  leave  his  tutors,  his  uncle  satis¬ 
fied  conscience  by  settling  thirty  pounds  a  year  upon 
him.  In  the  letter  which  announced  his  decision  he 
desired  Leonard  not  to  attempt  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
view,  for  he  would  neither  see  him  nor  do  anything 
more. 

“Leonard  spoke  openly  enough  about  his  small 
prdspects,  and  did  not  appear  to  think  that  more  could 
have  been  expected  of  his  uncle.  He  seemed  to  feel 
rather  pleased  than  not  at  the  idea  of  having  to  work 
for  his  bread,  speaking  a  little  too  openly  and  care¬ 
lessly  about  the  possible  shifts  he  should  be  put  to  to 
please  Emma— showing  his  plebeian  tastes,  as  she  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  Then  his  want  of  samir-faire  was  a  great 
defect  in  her  eyes.  She  never  heard  the  pretty  speeches 


she  loved  to  hear  from  Leonard  Orton.  Indeed  I 
think  he  was  unconsciously  very  trying  to  her  in  more 
ways  than  one.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
irritating  to  one  of  Emma’s  temperament  than  his  un¬ 
ruffled  calmness  of  assent  to  her  caustic  remarks  upon 
his  want  of  polish  and  the  like  ?  He  actually  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  joke  against  himself.  Then  he  had  an  un¬ 
compromising  way  of  stating  things  not  very  acceptable 
to  such  as  Emma.  Just  the  idea  he  meant  to  convey 
you  saw  at  once  ;  there  was  no  insinuating  it  amongst 
soft  nothings — the  thought  stood  out  for  what  it  was 
worth,  clothed  only  in  its  own  rugged  honesty.  He 
had  what  she  considered  the  impertinence  to  assent  to 
one  of  her  little  pet  simpers  about  getting  dreadfully 
old.  It  was  tantamount  to  that  when  he  said,  with  a 
cheerful  laugh,  ‘No,  no,  not  more  than  middle  age 
yet,  Mrs.  Lyndly.’ 

“  Was  ever  such  a  young  man !  Middle  age  indeed ! 
When  she  flattered  herself  that  she  looked  so  exactly 
like  her  son’s  sister.  No,  ho  was  not  likely  to  become 
a  favourite  of  Emma’s. 

“  Looking  back  to  that  time,  I  think  Maude  Alwyn 
understood  Leonard  better  than  did  any  one  else  at  the 
Hall  at  this  early  stage  of  the  acquaintance.  Points 
of  sympathy  between  them,  gleams  of  enthusiasm,  the 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous  and  the  honest  simplicity 
which  each  recognised  in  the  other,  promised  to  make 
them  fast  friends.  She  had  none  of  the  shyness  with 
him  which  was  as  yet  a  barrier  between  Arthur  and 
herself.  The  latter  treated  her  as  a  child,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  saw  a  bit  more  in  her  than  he  had  seen  six 
months  before. 

“  But  Leonard  had  not  been  with  us  very  long  when 
a  change  crept  over  him;  some  new  experience  was 
giving  a  healthy  impetus  to  his  character,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  chrysalis  state.  With  a 
woman’s  quick  observation  of  such  matters,  I  readily 
interpreted  certain  signs  and  symptoms  to  mean  the 
budding  of  an  attachment  warmer  than  friendship  for 
Maude,  and  was  mightly  pleased  with  the  discoveiy 
The  romance  in  my  composition,  which  I  had  not  been 
able  to  use  up  at  the  proper  time  in  my  life,  now  came 
into  full  play,  and  I  imagined  a  very  pretty  picture 
of  the  future.  A  certain  old  woman  was  to  bestow  her 
nest-egg  upon  the  pair  of  lovers  (who  were  of  course 
to  live  a  model  married  life),  and  die  when  her  time 
came,  surrounded  by  themselves  and  their  model 
children.  The  first  step  towards  the  end  was,  I 
thought,  to  give  Leonard  the  means  to  study  some 
profession,  lie  was  anxious  enough  to  begin  work 
now  ;  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  me  to  sit  listening  to 
Arthur  and  him  discussing  his  future  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  inexperience  of  their  age. 

“  Leonard  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  to  begin  by 
seeking  employment  in  some  London  office,  but  Arthur 
would  not  hear  of  such  an  undignified  commencement. 

“  No ;  if  Leo  was  determined  to  work  he  must  adopt 
a  profession,  and  become  at  least  a  general,  a  judge, 
or  some  high  dignitary  in  the  church.  Nothing  less 
than  the  army,  the  bar,  or  the  church  would  do  ;  and 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  his 
generous  spirit  that  he  should  pay  the  preliminary 
expenses.  As  I  expected,  though  deeply  touched  by 
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Arthur’s  kindness,  Leonard  absolutely  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  If  he  could  get  his  uncle  to  advance  a 
few  hundreds  at  once,  instead  of  making  the  yearly 
allowance,  he  would  think  of  a  profession.  If  not  he 
would  try  his  chance  at  anything  that  might  turn  up. 

“  I  advised  his  writing  to  his  uncle  urging  his  request 
in  the  best  way  he  could;  not  with  any  idea  that 
Stephen  Orton  would  open  his  heart,  but  to  further  my 
own  plan.  Two  or  three  letters  passed  between  me 
and  my  lawyer  whilst  Leonard  waited  for  his  uncle’s 
reply ;  then  after  a  few  days  had  elapsed  he  received  a 
mysteriously-worded  epistle,  which  appeared  to  be  that 
he  had  been  looking  for.  It  was  a  notification  that  the 
subject  of  his  learning  a  profession  had  been  considered, 
and  the  Messrs.  Searlo  were  ready  to  pay  over  to  him 
four  hundred  pounds  for  expenses.  His  yearly  allow¬ 
ance  would  be  continued  as  before,  but  no  letter  of  his 
would  be  received  respecting  the  proceeding,  nor  any 
communication  renewed  between  the  donor  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Ortom 

“  I  prided  myself  upon  the  whole  affair  having  been 
managed  very  neatly,  my  own  lawyer  making  the 
arrangements  with  the  Messrs.  Searlc,  whom  Leonard 
knew  to  be  his  uncle's  business  men,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  to  this  day  he  suspects  any  one  but  Stephen  Orton 
was  engaged  in  the  transaction.  There  were  only  two 
or  three  other  points  to  be  settled,  and  then  I  told 
myself  all  would  go  smoothly  on  to  the  end.  First 
there  was  Leonard’s  choice  of  a  profession  to  be 
decided ;  and  secondly  (I  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  put  it  secondly),  whether  Maude  returned  his 
love.  But  according  to  my  theory  they  were,  as  folks 
say,  made  for  each  other,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
Maude  would  find  that  out  as  easily  as  he  had  done. 
Nevertheless,  as  weeks  went  by,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  change  in  her,  I  began  to  grow  a  little  an.xious 
for  the  progress  of  my  plan.  I  was  somewhat  impatient, 
too,  at  the  continued  girlishness,  not  to  say  childish¬ 
ness,  of  my  heroine.  Surely  it  was  quite  time  she 
began  to  leave  off  her  pinafore  ideas  I  I  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  long  to  complain  of  her  upon  this  score.  An 
event  occurred  which  for  a  while  made  me  very 
triumphant  indeed— quite  vain  of  my  penetration. 

“It  was  a  lovely  July  evening:  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-room  were  thrown  open  to  admit  the  perfumed 
summer  air,  and  Emma,  Maude,  and  myself  were  each 
in  our  own  fashion  getting  through  the  interval  between 
dinner  and  tea.  Emma  was,  according  to  custom, 
dozing  it  away ;  I  supposed  to  be  busily  knitting  at  the 
everlasting  rug;  and  Claude,  sitting  at  the  open  piano, 
now  and  again,  with  the  touch  and  spirit  of  a  poet, 
softly  communing  with  the  loveliness  around  her. 

“  The  needles  lay  idle  in  my  fingers,  and  I  was  ad¬ 
miring  the  effect  of  the  soft  amber  light  of  sunset,  which, 
streaming  unchecked  into  the  room,  lingered  tenderly 
about  many  a  rare  gem  of  art,  and  cast  a  halo  around 
the  finely-shaped  head  of  the  young  dreamer,  whilst 
my  thoughts  stole  back  to  my  own  youth  for  words  to 
her  music. 

“  A  sigh  or  rather  groan  from  Emma  brought  me  back 
to  the  present.  She  had  found  out  in  an  indefinite  sort 
of  way  that  sleep  after  dinner  is  not  always  the  best 
aid  to  the  digestion  of  people  inclined  to  embunpuint. 


But  it  was  not  her  habit  to  trace  cause  and  effect ;  she 
only  wondered  why  so  many  discomforts  always  attended 
her  after-dinner  nap.  Turning  uneasily  to  compose 
herself  afresh  she  caught  sight  of  Maude’s  placid  face, 
and  said  crossly — 

“  ‘  Do  pray  leave  off  strumming  in  that  miserable  way, 
Maude ;  it  makes  me  quite  ill.  Where  is  the  use  of  my 
getting  all  the  new  music  if  you  always  choose  to  play 
in  that  uncertain,  depressing  way  of  your  own  ?  I  wish 
you  would  try  to  be  a  little  less  singular,  and  do  things 
like  other  girls.’ 

“  ‘  Shall  I  play  something  from  the  new  opera,  Mrs. 
Lyudly  ?’ 

“  ‘  Dear  me !  how  very  trying !  Could  anything  bo 
more  trying,  Jane?  When  I  this  moment  begged  you 
to  cease  playing,  Maude !  I  wish  you  would  try  to  be  a 
little  more  considerate — less  selfish — more — more — no, 
less  troublesome,’  she  added,  dropping  off  into  an 
uneasy  sleep  again. 

“  Quite  accustomed  to  these  kind  of  speeches,  Maude 
rose  quietly  from  the  piano.  Then  giving  a  little  hesi¬ 
tating  glance  in  my  direction,  and,  I  suppose,  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  fully  occupied,  she  glided 
towards  one  of  the  windows. 

“  After  she  had  stood  motionless  some  little  time,  turn¬ 
ing  my  head,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  sight  of  her  was  plea¬ 
sant  to  me,  I  saw  that  she  was  gazing  earnestly  out  of 
the  window,  and  my  eyes  taking  the  direction  of  hers,  I 
found  she  was  not  looking  at  the  sunset  nor  the  lovely 
prospect,  but  towards  one  of  the  green  slopes  whence 
curled  upward  the  smoke  from  two  cigars.  And  then  I 
noticed  that  a  wonderful  development  had  taken  place 
in  her  appearance.  Whether  her  late  reverie  only  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  crisis  she  was  unconsciously  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  her  soul,  still  vibrating  with  the  rhythm 
she  had  been  improvising,  easily  burst  the  childish 
bonds  that  had  hitherto  confined  it,  I  know  not  One 
thing  was  plain  to  me — Maude  Alwyn  was  no  longer  a 
child.  Her  small  statuesque  form  had  trembled  into 
life ;  a  rosy  flush  suffused  her  face,  even  to  the  delicate 
throat ;  a  new  light  shone  in  her  brown  eyes,  the  sweet 
sensitive  mouth  was  parted  with  a  timid  smile,  and  she 
was  a  woman  lovely  and  loving,  revelling  in  a  new 
experience. 

“  I  sank  back  into  my  chair  in  complacent  admiration. 
What  a  nice  world !  and  how  beautifully  in  order  every¬ 
thing  was !  Then  naturally  enough  my  thoughts  strayed 
back  to  my  own  youth  again,  and  I  was  in  as  blissful  a 
state  as  the  child  herself,  I  do  believe. 

“  But  a  timepiece  chimed  nine  o’clock,  melodiously 
waking  Emma. 

‘“Nine!  Dear  me,  is  it  that  time,  Jane?  Are  they 
bringing  tea  ?  Maude,  where  are  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  am  here,  Mrs.  Lyndly.’ 

“  And  Maude  emerged  from  dreamland  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  eyes  cast  down,  with  the  guilty  knowledge 
that  she  brought  away  the  key  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

“  *  Where  are  Arthur  and  Leonard?’ 

“  ‘  I — tliink — on  the  slopes.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  you  look  half-dazed,  child !  Pray  try  to 
rouse  yourself,  or  you  will  become  quite  foolish.  Run 
and  ask  them  if  they  join  us  at  tea.’ 

“  An  hour  ago  Maude  would  have  started  away  upon 
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her  errand  like  any  other  child.  Now  she  looked  con¬ 
fused,  almost  annoyed,  at  the  request. 

“  ‘  They  may  not  be  here  now,’  she  answered.  ‘  Had 
I  not  better  send  James  ?’ 

“  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  hastily  de¬ 
spatched  the  servaut  who  had  just  brought  in  tea.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ARTHUIl’S  DISCONTRY. 

FEW  days  afterwards  Leonard  Orton  announced 
his  decision  for  the  medical  profession,  and  his 
intention  to  go  at  once  to  London  to  commence  the 
necessary  study.  Emma,  who  had  only  tolerated  iiim  so 
long  as  it  should  be  her  son’s  whim  to  patronise  him, 
entirely  approved  his  decision.  Indeed,  she  showed 
her  satisfaction  a  little  too  plainly ;  observing  that 
when  a  young  man  had  his  living  to  get,  the  sooner  he 
set  about  it  the  better. 

“  Arthur,  who  was  lounging  upon  a  couch,  crimsoned 
at  this  remark,  and  started  up  with  an  angry  excla- 
matioi  ard  look  towards  his  mother.  But  Leonard 
answered  with  hearty  good-will  and  his  honest  smile, 
Mrs.  Lyndly  was  right;  it  was  quite  time  to  commence 
work  now,  and  he  was  a  little  curious  to  try  his 
strength  in  grappling  with  the  first  difficulties ;  any¬ 
how,  he  began  to  find  that  an  idle  life  did  not  suit 
him. 

‘“lam  so  glad  that  you  have  chosen  to  be  a  doctor 
instead  of  a  barrister,  Leonard,’  said  Maude.  ‘  Do  you 
recollect  that  I  said  the  other  day  I  could  better  fancy 
you  a  doctor  than  anything  else?  When  we  were 
reading  that  a  doctor  should  have  an  eagle's  eye,  a 
lion’s  heart,  and  a  lady’s  hand?  Do  you  remember?’ 

“Did  he  remember?  Well,  yes,  I  think  he  did.  He 
looked  down  at  the  tiny  hand  which  in  her  earnestness 
she  had  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  a  sudden  access  of 
awkwardness  came  upon  him.  Murmuring  something 
about  the  heat,  and  stumbling  over  his  hostess's  foot¬ 
stool  by  the  way,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

“  ‘  Really,’  ejaculated  Emma,  ‘  that  young  man’s 
manners  get  worse  and  worse !  1  am  in  constant 

terror  lest  he  should  walk  upon  Fido  in  one  of  his 
absent  fits.  He  is  quite  a  bear !’ 

“  ‘  Leo  does  not  shine  much  in  a  drawing-room 
amongst  Indies,  certainly,’  laughed  Arthur,  ‘  although 
he's  the  best  old  fellow  in  the  world  with  men,  and  1 
shall  miss  him  awfully.’ 

“‘He  is  lit  for  any  ewnpany  and  any  room;  and 
you  ought  to  think  so,  Arthur,’  said  Maude  warmly. 

“  ‘  So  I  do,  you  little  critic,’  he  replied,  catching 
both  her  hands  and  turning  her  towards  him,  as  he  lay 
lazily  regarding  her. 

“  ‘  Then  you  should  say  so  always,  and  to  every¬ 
body,’  she  said,  gazing  down  upon  him  a  little 
sadly. 

“  Still  holding  both  her  hands  he  raised  himself  to  a 
level  with  her  face,  and  looked  at  her  in  the  greatest 
astonishment,  as,  blushing  painfully,  she  strove  to  free 
herself  in  a  trembling,  frightened  way. 

“  ‘  What's  all  this?  Why,  Claude,  what  has  come 
to  you  ?’  he  exclaimed,  for  the  first  time  noticing  the 


change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance — the  in¬ 
describable  difference  to  the  Maude  of  past  days. 

“  She  stood  still  enough  now  as  though  self-con¬ 
victed,  her  eyes  cast  down  as  she  flushed  and  paled 
beneath  his  gaze. 

“  Aroused  by  her  son’s  exclamation,  Emma  looked 
up  from  her  novel  and  examined  her  ward  through  her 
eye-glass. 

“  ‘  There  is  no  difference  in  her,  Arthur.  Oh,  yes, 
I  see  you  have  left  off  that  absurd  baby  fashion  of 
dressing  your  hair,  Claude.  Well,  it  looks  more  tidy, 
certainly ;  but  you  must  get  Stephens  to  teach  you  a 
more  becoming  way  of  ariauging  it  than  that,  child!’ 
Emma  gave  a  glance  at  the  reflection  of  her  own  ela¬ 
borate  coiffure  in  a  pier-glass,  and  complacently  went 
back  to  her  book  again. 

“  With  some  feeling  which  she  could  not  perhaps 
wholly  define,  Maude  had  straightened  out  her  golden 
curls,  swept  the  hair  from  her  face,  and  w’ound  it 
round  a  comb  at  the  back  of  her  head.  The  change 
seemed  almost  magical,  the  delicate,  refined  contour 
of  face  and  neck,  which  had  before  been  shrouded  by 
a  mass  of  hair,  being  now  shown  to  perfection,  although 
the  shrinking  girl  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
be  able  to  make  a  veil  of  her  curls  once  more,  I  dare 
say. 

“  Bnt  it  was  something  more  than  the  mere  change 
in  the  fashion  of  wearing  her  hair  which  was  evident  to 
Arthur,  as  his  gaze  deepened  upon  her,  and  she  once 
more  strove  to  free  herself,  flushing  and  fluttering  in 
his  hold.  In  a  voice  which  reached  me  close  to  them, 
but  was  not  intended  for  his  mother’s  ears,  he  said, 

*  Maude — little  Maude,  you  are  beautiful !’  Then  after 
a  few  moments’  thought,  he  added,  ‘  You  take  a  gre.at 
interest  in  Leo.’ 

“  I  smiled  to  myself  conceitedly  enough,  ‘  Of  course 
she  does,  you  foolish  Arthur.’  But  the  answer  came 
all  too  readily. 

“  ‘  Because  1  like  him  so  much — because  he  is  noble 
and  true !’ 

“  Down  came  my  magnificent  castle,  tumbling  in 
ruins  about  my  romantic  old  head.  The  love,  the 
dawning  of  which  1  had  hailed  so  joyfully,  was  not  for 
Leonard ! 

“  ‘  Pray  let  me  go,  Arthur,’  she  pleaded,  more  and 
more  distressed  by  his  scrutiny.  ‘  It  is  not  kind ;  you 
are  hurting  my  wrists.’ 

“  ‘  1  will  if  you  give  me  a  promise  —  don't  look 
so  frightened— only  to  wear  your  hair  in  that  way 
always.’ 

“  *  Y'es,  yes.’ 

“  He  released  her,  and  she  fled  away  like  a  frightened 
bird.  Emma  watched  her  very  discontentedly. 

“  ‘  Now  is  it  not  provoking,  Jane,  to  sue  her  rush 
from  the  room  in  that  way,  as  if  a  pack  of  hounds  were 
behind  her,  after  all  my  efforts  to  impress  upon  her 
the  inelegance  of  those  abrupt  movements  ? 

“  ‘  I  am  sure  we  aie  both  very  unfortunate  in  our 
pruteyccs,  Arthur.  I  wish — the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  for  Leonard  and  her  to  become 
attached  to  each  other,  I  think ;  then,  by-and-by,  you 
could  help  him  set  up  in  practice,  business,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  and  so  we  should  get  rid  of  them 
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both  togetlier.  It  is  always  an  awkward  thing  to  shake 
off  inconvenient  people,  but  I  think  it  answers  best 
in  the  end  to  pay  them  well,  and  let  it  be  known  you 
have  done  so,  tlien  they  can’t  have  much  to  say  against 
you.  Now,  I  woniler  what  a  small  practice  would  cost 
down  in  Wales — a  good  way  off,  you  know,  Jane  V’ 

“  ‘  She  does  not  care  for  Leo,  and  she  never  will,’ 
thoughtfully  said  Arthur. 

“  ‘  Do  you  really  think  not?  AVhat  a  pity !  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  hope  that  some  one  will  take  her  off  my 
hands  in  time.  There's  What’s-his-naine,  the  curate 
with  the  glass  eye,  at  Swampton.  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  her.’ 

“  ‘  She  really  is  not  altogether  plain,  you  know, 
Jane,  and  he  can't  expect  much  in  a  wife,  for  he  is  as 
poor  as  Job,  beshles  being  so  ugly.  I  wonder  what 
the  good-will  of  a  school  would  cost — a  second  or  third 
rate  one,  of  coui-se.  She  could  not  expect  me  to  do 
more.’ 

“  Here  her  son  murmured  something  which  she  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  dissent,  and  she  complacently 
rambled  on — 

“  ‘  Well,  yes,  perhaps  he  kouM  be  too  old,  dear. 

I  forgot  that  he  must  be  nearly  fifty,  whilst  she  is 
almost  a  child.  But  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  find 
a  suitable  husband  for  her  when  she  is  old  enough.  There 
is  one  very  good  thing — I  do  not  think  she  is  inclined 
to  be  flirty  and  give  me  trouble  in  that  way.  Still,  as 
she  grows  older,  and  Arthur  brings  young  men  from 
the  University  to  stay  here,  it  will  be  quite  necessary  to 
explain  her  position  at  the  Hall — her  poverty,  and  so 
forth — to  them.  It  would  never  do  for  me  to  be  a 
pai'ty  to  entrapping  a  man  of  standing  into  a  marriage 
through  her  having  the  prestige  of  this  being  her 
home ;  would  it,  Jane  ?’ 

“  Jane  had  acquired  an  artful  way  of  bowing  her 
head,  which  always  meant  anything  Emma  pleased, 
and  which  answered  this,  as  it  had  answered  many 
other  such  questions,  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
both  parties. 

“  ‘  You  are  quite  right,  Jane  ;  it  is  a  serious  respon¬ 
sibility — most  serious !’  she  replied,  with  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head,  settling  down  to  her  book  once  more. 

“  Arthur  stood  looking  out  of  the  open  window,  his 
hands  plunged  deep  in  his  pockets,  and  his  whole 
attitude  more  quiet  and  thoughtful  than  usual.  I  sat 
watching  him  with  a  new  interest,  wondering  that  my 
hopes  for  Leonard  had  blinded  me  to  the  truth  that  the 
other  was  in  fact  the  personificiition  of  a  young  girl's 
hero.  His  beauty — have  I  said  how  handsome  he  was? 
— ^his  magniticent  bearing,  princely  way  of  doing 
things,  his  frank  admiration  of  everything  intel¬ 
lectually  and  morally  great,  and  the  general  glitter  of 
his  good  qualities  were  quite  enough  to  turn  a  w'iser 
head  than  Maude’s,  no  doubt.  Still  I  must  confess  to 
feeling  a  slight  disappointment,  which  I  can  scarcely 
explain,  for  my  love  towards  Arthur  was  certainly  as 
strong  as  it  was  for  Leonard.  Was  it  merely  because 
my  project  was  set  aside  ?  or  was  I  right  in  the 
first  place  in  thinking  that  Leonard  and  she  were 
more  suited  to  each  other — that  he  could  appreciate 
the  finer  traits  in  her  character  as  my  boy  never 
would? 


*•  My  reflections  were  cut  short  by  Arthur  turning 
suddenly  towards  his  mother  and  jerking  out — 

“  ‘  Why  should  I  go  to  Oxford,  mother?’ 

“  Emma’s  book  fell  with  a  crash  upon  Fido,  who  lay 
in  his  accustomed  jilace  at  her  feet,  but  his  piteous 
yi  11s  were  disregarded  as  she  gazed  in  blank  astonish¬ 
ment  at  her  son. 

“  ‘  M’hy  should — you — go — to  O.vford?’ 

‘“Yes;  why?’ 

“  ‘  Dear  me,  Arthur !  Was  it  not  decided  years  ago? 
Do  not  all  young  men  of  your  standing  go?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  but  1  don’t  see  wliere’s  the  use  in  my  case. 

I  shouldn’t  go  in  for  honours.  Why  not  have  a  tutor 
at  home  for  a  year  or  two  ?  Not  a  sanctimonious  prig, 
you  know — one  who  wouM  be  an  agreeable  companion.’ 

“  Emma  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  occasion ;  not 
that  she  had  the  slightest  objection  to  offer  to  such  an 
arrangement — indeed,  1  think  she  rather  approved 
the  idea  than  not — but,  in  the  first  place,  she  liked  to 
deliberate  a  great  deal  upon  all  business  matters,  and 
in  the  next,  the  suggestion  had  not  been  made  by 
herself,  so  she  adopted  her  usual  plan  in  such  cases — 
delayed  giving  any  decision.  Thus  in  many  a  trivial 
instance  her  word  had  become  of  some  importance, 
whilst  she  prided  herself  upon  appearing  a  female 
Talleyrand. 

“  In  the  meantime,  Lconord  Orton  departed  in  the 
flush  of  hope  to  begin  his  working  life,  and  perhaps  it 
was  best  he  should  not  be  undeceived — best  he  should 
commence  with  such  a  holy  shield  against  temptations 
as  a  first  pure  love,  which,  whether  reciprocated 
or  not,  we  know,  my  dear,  can  bring  no  enervating 
sorrow. 

“  I  think  that  wo  each  in  our  several  ways  missed 
him  very  much,  and  Arthur,  who  had  leaned  upon 
Leonard's  stronger  character  more  than  he  himself  was 
aware,  most  of  all.  Their  mutual  admiration  of  Leo¬ 
nard  completely  thawed  the  reserve  which  had  begun 
to  give  way  between  Maude  and  Arthur,  and  I  think 
that  the  latter  was  very  soon  more  than  consoled  for 
the  loss  of  his  fiiend.  At  any  rate,  he  was  now  less 
Inclined  than  ever  to  leave  home,  and  the  subject  of  a 
tutor  being  renewed,  Emma  at  length  accorded  a  dig¬ 
nified  approval.” 

CILVPTER  V. 

EMMA’S  DIPLOMACY. 

“  1  VERY  carefully  worded  advertisement  shortly 
appeared  in  the  leading  journals,  in  which  any 
Oxford  graduate  of  gentlemanlike  manners  and  sound 
orthodox  views  (Emma  prided  herself  upon  the  acu¬ 
men  of  the  latter  clause)  who  might  be  seeking  a 
tutorship  was  requested  to  apply  to  Mr.  Rodgers,  the 
Drouebury  solicitor. 

“  The  remuneration  offered  being  more  than  usually 
liberal,  and  the  duties  light,  there  was  no  lack  of  ap¬ 
plicants.  Emma,  who  had  elected  herself  sole  judge, 
was  highly  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  showing 
her  powers  of  discrimination.  The  candidate  chosen 
w'as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Dronebury  story — Robert 
Gresham — a  short,  slight,  dark  man  about  forty  years 
of  age,  who  might  have  been  handsome  but  for  the 
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covert  sneer  about  the  mouth,  aud  the,  to  me,  dis¬ 
agreeable  secret  expression  of  the  black  eyes. 

“  I  thought  he  gave  a  rather  misty  account  of  the 
way  his  time  had  been  spent  after  leaving  college ;  but 
then  such  heroes  as  Emma  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
about  never  are  very  explicit ;  the  romance  would  be 
gone  at  once  were  they  to  condescend  to  cvery-day 
business  matters.  One  thing  she  said  was  quite  evi¬ 
dent  to  her — he  had  been  the  victim  to  some  unkind 
treatment  which  he  was  too  noble  to  expose. 

“  ‘  Did  you  notice  how  deeply  he  sighed  once  or 
twice,  and  how  he  avoided  any  allusion  to  the  past, 
Jane  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  noticed  that,  Emma.’ 

“  ‘  Poor  fellow  !  How  could  anybody  act  unkindly 
to  one  so  evidently  gentle  and  good?  But  he  will 
meet  with  no  vulgar,  prying  minds  here ;  his  sorrow 
shall  be  respected.  Did  you  notice  his  eyes,  Jane? 
What  unfathomable  depths  of — of — meaning  1’ 

‘“Ido  not  think  I  admire  unfathomable  eyes,  Emma.’ 

“  ‘  No,  no ;  I  daresay  not,  dear,’  she  replied  indul¬ 
gently. 

“  She  was  too  really  generous  to  be  angry  with  me 
for  my  want  of  perception. 

“  From  the  moment  that  man  entered  the  house  until 
he  quitted  it  he  reigned  supreme  over  every  one  in  the 
house,  from  Emma  downwards.  The  servants  almost 
worshipped  him.  Surely  there  never  had  been  such  a 
perfect  gentleman — so  soft-spoken,  kind,  and  liberal. 
Every  woman-servant,  even  to  the  old  housekeeper 
herself,  soon  became  convinced  that  his  admiration  for 
her  personally  almost  amounted  to  love;  and  every 
man  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  right  sort,  who  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  servants.  Then  each  began  to 
plume  him  or  herself  upon  being  far  superior  to  his  or 
her  present  station  in  life,  and  imagined  that  in  some 
indefinite  way  or  another  Mr.  Gresham  would  by-and- 
by  uac  all  his  influence  to  place  him  in  a  more  congenial 
and  fit  sphere. 

“  My  boy  was  quite  as  infatuated  as  the  rest.  Gresham 
was  the  best  scholar,  the  jolliest  companion,  the  finest 
gentleman,  aud  so  forth,  in  all  the  world.  Delighted 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  laid  down  for  his  studies, 
he  eagerly  commenced,  working  so  hard  that  one  less 
penetrating  than  Robert  Gresham  would  have  been 
dismayed  at  the  prospect  before  him.  But  whilst  ap¬ 
pearing  quite  as  energetic  as  his  pupil,  he  calculated, 
1  believe,  exactly  when  the  tide  would  turn,  and  he 
might  float  easily  with  the  stream.  Now,  I  was  natu¬ 
rally  a  little  anxious,  as  well  as  curious,  to  ascertain 
what  sort  of  influence  the  newcomer  was  going  to 
exercise  over  Arthur,  and  having  found  my  insignifi¬ 
cance  useful  upon  other  occasions,  I  thought  it  should 
serve  me  upon  this.  I  had  come  to  be  a  privileged 
and  unnoticed  guest  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  aud  now 
I,  as  usual,  often  sat  with  a  book  in  a  distant  corner  of 
the  library  during  the  hours  of  study,  quietly  observant 
of  what  was  going  on. 

“.(Vrthur  soon  began  to  relax  his  efforts,  aud  pass  more 
rapidly  from  one  subject  to  the  other — to  lounge  about 
the  room  discussing  the  different  schools  of  philosophy, 
gathering  innumerable  books  from  the  shelves,  and,  in 
seeking  some  passage  to  illustrate  his  argument,  start  off 


at  a  tangent  upon  any  fresh  subject  that  struck  him.'  The 
five  hours  first  set  apart  for  work  dwindled  to  four,  three, 
and  at  length  to  a  morning’s  desultory  conversation,  over 
which,  however,  Robert  Gresham  managed  to  cast  the 
illusion  of  study  by  references  and  quotations,  fascina¬ 
ting  bis  pupil  by  his  clever  critieism  and  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

“  With  such  a  good  opportunity  for  observation,  I  was 
not  long  in  forming  an  estimate  of  this  man’s  character, 
aud  I  may  as  well  here  acknowledge  that  my  verdict 
was  not  a  favourable  one.  In  truth,  the  idea  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me  that  Robert  Gresham  was  a  wily  schemer 
— not  an  every-day  schemer,  or  for  every-day  purposes, 
but  one  who  would  work  steadily  and  surely  to  an  end, 
using  without  scruple  the  weaker  minds  about  him. 

His  grand  tactics  seemed  to  be  to  make  friends  at 
almost  any  cost,  and  he  must  have  kept  this  in  view 
from  beginning  to  end  in  his  intercourse  with  every  one 
at  the  Hall,  from  its  mistress  to  the  least  im^iortant 
servant  there. 

“  In  my  wisdom  I  was  quietly  amused  when  be  first 
began  to  take  me  in  band — amused  at  the  different 
methods  he  tried  to  find  out  my  weak  points,  and  the 
patience  with  which  he  tested  me  in  all  the  failings 
proverbially  attendant  upon  old  maidism.  But  you  I 
will  believe  I  was  not  quite  so  pleased  when,  thinking  | 
my  pet  weaknesses  safely  locked  away  from  his  pene¬ 
tration,  he  suddenly  showed  me  that  he  held  the  key ; 
at  the  same  time  1  should  have  found  it  a  very  diflieult 
task  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  dislike  towards  hint. 

In  fact,  during  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  house  with 
him  (and  there  came  a  time  when  1  was  not  at  all  scru¬ 
pulous)  no  word  or  act  of  mine  could  ever  elicit  any 
but  the  most  Christian,  gentlemanlike  return. 

“  But  the  most  clever  diplomatists  have  been  known 
to  occasionally  fail  through  having  forgotten  or  ignored 
some  small  link  in  the  chain  of  events,  and  Robert 
Gresham  made  one  mistake.  On  his  first  arrival,  in  | 
hastily  summing  us  all  up,  he  had  taken  Maude  to  be 
really  the  child  she  looked,  and  carelessly  laid  himself 
open  to  her  keen  observation.  She  had  sat  unnoticed 
in  a  corner  during  two  or  three  of  his  interviews  with 
Emma,  during  which  he  had  trotted  out  the  latter's  | 
foibles  for  his  amusement,  uttering  the  while  soft 
speeches  of  admiration  and  astonishment  at  her  wisdom 
and  manifold  perfections. 

“  But  suddenly  this  little  child — nobody — arose  before 
him  an  intelligent  woman,  who,  in  a  few  words  of 
honest,  quiet  indignation,  showed  her  own  character  I 
and  knowledge  of  his  more  strongly  than  would  a  f 
torrent  of  reproof  from  some  lips.  He  at  once  saw  his  I 
error  in  not  studying  this  young  girl's  character  a  little 
earlier,  and  now  strove  hard  to  gain  her  good-will. 
Knowing  her  as  I  did,  I  watched  his  game  with  some  ■ 
little  amusement  as  he  played  card  after  card  and  lost.  I 
He  tried  the  conversation  which  some  men  of  his  age 
think  must  be  irresistible  to  a  girl  of  sixteen.  But  her 
eyes  were  not  cast  down  in  conscious  pretty  confusion. 
They  met  his  calmly  enough  as  she  firmly  refused  to 
accept  the  implied  compliments,  even  using  as  her 
weapon  of  defenec  the  satire  which  he  himself  liked  so  | 
well  to  use  when  he  could  do  so  with  impunity.  Learning 
to  estimate  her  at  her  true  worth,  he  saw  that  she  might 
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become  a  powerful  enemy  to  such  as  he,  and  for  some 
time  did  not  relax  in  bis  efforts  to  make  her  his  friend. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  won,  and  with  the  frank  inex¬ 
perience  of  youth  openly  showed  her  aversion.  But  at 
length  she  received  a  hint  that  if  she  were  determined 
to  oblige  him  to  take  up  the  glove  it  must  be  a  real 
trial  of  strength  between  them,  and  as  the  contest  com¬ 
menced  I  very  soon  ceased  to  be  amused.  The  blow 
was  struck  through  her  guardian,  and  was  just  the  most 
subtle  punishment  that  could  have  been  devised  for  one 
of  Maude’s  temperament,  falling  heavily  enough  upon 
her  proud  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  how 
well  Robert  Gresham  understood  her  now. 

“The  year  of  mourning  for  her  father  had  just 
expired,  when,  to  Maude’s  consternation,  a  host  of 
boxes  and  packages  arrived,  addressed  to  her,  from  the 
first  London  milliners  and  dressmakers,  filled  with  an 
elegantly  and  expensively  appointed  wardrobe  suited 
to  a  young  lady’s  dehut  in  the  fashionable  world- 
There  was  an  endless  assortment  of  fine  things  which 
I  should  have  considered  a  little  too  elaborate  for  even 
♦he  richest  heiress  of  Maude’s  age. 

“  It  was  her  guardian’s  will  that  she  should  make  a 
very  distinguished  appearance,  and  in  vain  did  Maude 
entreat  for  permission  to  dress  as  she  pleased — as  her 
income  would  allow.  In  vain  did  she  protest  with 
bitter  tears  of  shame  that  she  had  no  right  to  all  those 
fine  clothes,  and  at  last  become  even  violently  angry, 
impetuously  exclaiming  that  she  would  not  wear  them, 
she  would  not!  She  detested  finery,  and  they  were 
vulgarly  fine,  they  were !  Emma  very  calmly  replied 
that  she  must  wear  what  was  provided  for  her.  Grati¬ 
tude  she  had  not  expected,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
disappointed.  It  was  enough  for  her  that  every  one 
should  see  that  she  had  acted  generously. 

“That  last  remark  told  me  that  Robert  Gresham 
was  already  using  one  of  her  weaknesses  to  serve  his 
purpose.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  delighted  she  was 
with  the  idea  of  thus  proclaiming  to  the  world  her 
generosity  to  the  orphan  girl.  Not  that  she  was  un¬ 
generous  at  any  time.  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say 
she  would  have  done  the  same  from  only  the  kindest 
motive ;  and  yet  when  the  idea  of  showing  her  gene¬ 
rosity  to  the  county  was  suggested  to  her,  she  was 
delighted  with  it. 

“  Poor  Claude  made  all  sorts  of  pretexts  for  clinging 
to  her  dear  old  shabby  black  clothes  as  long  as  possible. 
But  at  length,  one  night,  when  there  was  to  be  a 
dinner  party  at  the  Hall,  she  was  made  to  understand 
that  she  must  refuse  no  longer.  Arrayed  according  to 
Emma's  command  in  a  rich  dinner  dress,  she  burst  into 
my  room  a  lovely  woman — a  lovely  woman  in  a  passion. 

“  ‘It’s  no  use,  I  can’t  go  down.  Look  at  me.  Miss 
Harwood.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dressed-up  doll  as 
lam?  Did  you  ever  see  any  young  girl  like  me  ?’ 

“  No,  I  never  had — and  I  dare  say  I  opened  my  eyes 
a  little  wider  than  usual.  Passion  notwithstanding, 
her  glorious  beauty  almost  dazzled  my  old  eyes.  I  did 
my  best  to  soothe  her,  and  at  length  she  reluctantly 
accompanied  me  to  the  drawing-room,  shame  and  not 
a  little  anger  giving  a  brilliant  colour  to  her  cheeks  as 
she  nervously  clung  to  my  arm. 

“  But,  as  I  expected,  she  at  once  made  a  sensation. 


So  lovely  did  she  look  in  her  elegant  toilette,  and  so 
different  was  the  latter  to  her  usual  sombre,  country- 
made  dresses,  that  a  murmur  of  surprise  and  admira¬ 
tion  greeted  our  entrance.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the 
admiration  was  a  little  more  than  Emma  had  bargained 
for.  All  the  exclamations  were  about  her  ward’s 
beauty.  People  only  seemed  to  notice  the  toilette  as 
accessory  to  her  loveliness,  about  which  compliments 
fell  thick  and  fast.  Even  old  General  Bouverie,  who 
had  never  been  known  to  admire  anything  or  anybody 
before,  called  her  to  his  side,  and  growled  out  a  sort  of 
compliment  as  he  examined  her  through  his  eye-glass. 
She  returned  to  my  side  flushed  and  excited,  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  back  her  indignant  tears,  only  to  be 
wounded  again.  Little  Eda  Bouverie  unconsciously 
planted  a  fresh  blow  in  cooing  out  her  admiration,  by 
adding,  ‘  But  indeed  she  was  an  extravagant  darling.’ 
Why  that  lace  and  those  divine  roses  must  have  cost  a 
fortune !  I  think  Robert  Gresham’s  scheme  was  grow¬ 
ing  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  Emma  as  she  expected  it 
would  be ;  she  seemed  getting  a  little  tired  of  listening 
to  the  encomiums  upon  her  ward,  until  he  managed  to 
change  the  current  a  little,  and  one  or  two  of  her  lady 
guests  began  to  perceive  that  the  change  in  Maude 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  dress  which  ‘dear  Jlrs. 
Lyndly’  had  so  generously  given,  and  to  expatiate  upon 
her  kindness,  and  so  forth. 

“  Later  in  the  evening  a  few  whispered  words  from 
one  growing  very  dear  to  her,  and  the  unmistakable 
homage  of  his  eyes  as  he  lingered  by  Maud’s  side,  ap¬ 
peared  to  chase  away  the  bitterness  of  regret.  And 
really,  from  the  scraps  of  their  conversation  which 
floated  towards  me,  fragmentary  as  they  were,  I  could 
easily  imagine  the  subject  to  be  agreeable  enough  to  a 
young  girl  in  love. 

“‘How  did  you  like  Jet?  He  has  been  carefully 
trained  for  you.’ 

“  ‘  For  me?  Oh,  Arthur!’ 

“  ‘  Of  course  for  you.  Didn’t  you  understand  ?  I 
got  old  Brown  to  find  out  that  you  looked  pale,  and 
required  riding  exercise  on  purpose.’ 

“  She  looked  up  into  his  face,  her  own  radiant  with 
delight,  as  he  went  on — 

“  ‘  You  said  you  would  like  to  ride,  and  I  want  you 
to  eut  out  all  the  other  girls  on  horseback,  as  you  do 
everywhere  else.’ 

“  ‘  Cut  out !  You  absurd  Arthur  1’ 

“  Well,  well,  I  did  not  wonder  very  much  that  Arthur 
left  her  side  very  unwillingly  when  he  was  ealled  away 
to  accompany  one  of  the  overwhelming  Houghton  girls 
in  a  duet ;  nor  did  I  wonder  to  see  Maude  shrink  from 
notice,  and,  half-shrouding  herself  in  the  lace  curtains, 
apparently  fall  into  a  bright,  happy  dream.  But  pre- 
I  sently  her  sweet  face  clouded  again.  Robert  Gresham 
was  standing  beside  her,  bringing  her  back  to  reality 
with  a  few  pretty  commonplaces,  to  which  she  was 
obliged  to  listen  unless  siie  had  forced  a  way  out  of  her 
nook,  for  he  stood  in  the  way  of  her  moving.  I  drew 
nearer,  and,  doubtless  with  a  very  determined  protect¬ 
ing  air,  formed  one  of  the  group.  The  smile  with 
which  he  watched  my  manoeuvre  did  not,  however, 
show  that  he  felt  much  afraid  of  me  or  my  doings. 

“He  chatted  pleasantly  enough  with  us  both  for 
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awliile,  watching  Maude  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  Pre¬ 
sently  lie  put  forth  a  paw. 

“  ‘  You  aie  very  brilliant  to-night,  Miss  Alwyn.  Is 
it  an  impertinence  to  ask  what  this  is  called  ?  I  am 
worse  than  stupid  about  ladies’  dresses.’  he  said,  indi¬ 
cating  the  rich  lace  on  the  skirt  in  a  delicate  way  with 
the  tip  of  his  glove. 

“  ‘  Lace — Brussels  lace,  I  think,’  she  replied,  glancing 
down  at  it  with  pretty  disdain. 

“  ‘  It  is  very  effective  with  all  those  pretty  etcECteras 
of  flowers  and  silk.  Is  it  very  expensive  ?  Pardon  the 
question,  but  I  have  an  ambitious  little  niece  in  my 
mind.’ 

a  I  Very,’  she  replied  absently,  her  eyes  softening 
with  the  recollection  of  all  the  tears  and  shame  it  had 
cost  her. 

“  ‘  Ah !  my  little  Lizzie  must  learn  to  be  more  humble 
in  her  tastes,  then.  You  rich  fashionable  young  ladies 
are  so  very  extravagant  in  your  tastes.’ 

“  One  quick  upward  glance  into  the  eyes  bent  upon 
her,  and  she  thrust  him  aside  and  fled  from  the  room. 

“  ‘  A  line  impulsive  character.  Miss  Harwood,’  he 
said,  turning  to  me  with  gentle  suavity.  ‘  We  must, 
however,  hope  that  she  will  always  be  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  into  good  hands.  We  have  too  often  to  lament 
that  the  trait  of  impulsiveness,  so  charming  in  youth, 
places  its  possessor  quite  at  the  mercy  of  more  matured, 
I  will  not  say  calculating,  minds.’ 

“  ‘  She  will  have  nothing  to  fear.’ 

“  ‘  You  think  not  ?  Well,  let  us  hope  so.  At  any 
rate  she  will  not  harm  any  one  but  herself.’ 

“  What  could  I  answer  without  showing  him  that  1 
knew  what  he  meant  me  to  infer?  So,  calling  all  the 
contempt  I  felt  into  my  face  and  gesture,  I  rose  and 
moved  towards  the  window. 

“  ‘  Ah  !  I  see  you  are  suffering  from  the  heat.  iMy 
dear  ^liss  Harwood,  pray  permit  me.’  And  he  threw 
open  the  window,  his  covert  smile  and  cruel  eyes 
mocking  me  the  while.  ‘  How  remiss  I  am !  Perfectly 
cool  myself,  I  did  not  notice  how  very  uncomfortable 
you  were.’ 

“  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  in  my  life  felt  more 
wickedly  inclined  towards  any  one  than  1  did  at  that 
moment  towards  llobert  Gresham. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

IF  the  mournful  wail  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
ascends  daily,  hourly,  from  reeking  court  and 
dismal  homestead,  where  rough  blows  and  brutal  words 
form  their  chief  aliment,  neither  docs  the  existence  of 
the  “  curled  darlings”  of  the  well-to-do  and  wealthy 
classes  glide  on  in  such  a  calm,  unruffled  stream  as 
might  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  superficial  observer. 

The  influence  of  a  mother’s  watchful  care  pervading 
throughout  a  household  is  inappreciable  in  its  effects, 
but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  pernicious  system 
of  mothers  leaving  their  children  to  the  care  of  ser¬ 
vants,  to  be  spitefully  ill-treated  or  injudiciously  spoiled, 
according  as  the  caprice  of  the  w’omen,  influenced  per¬ 
haps  by  the  state  of  their  digestive  organs  at  the  time, 
may  prompt,  is  gaining  ground  in  this  country,  and 
that  even  among  the  middle  and  what  may  be  termed 


the  lower-middle  classes.  The  evil,  too,  must  in  this  ( 

case  be  supposed  to  be  even  more  pernicious  in  its  i 

results,  as  the  nurses  to  whom  the  mothers  depute  the  i 

sacred  charge  of  their  offspring  would  necessarily  be  i 

recruited  from  a  less  responsible  part  of  the  community,  j 

and  are  therefore,  as  is  well  known,  for  the  most  part  ( 

quite  unfitted  for  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them.  i 

A  case  sadly  illustrative  of  this  appeared  among  the  i 

police  reports  in  the  Tiinis  during  the  last  few  weeks.  A  i 

little  girl  of  twelve,  named  Ann  Hutchins,  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate  at  Worship-street,  charged  with 
having  violently  assaulted  another  child  of  the  tender 
age  of  five. 

The  mother  of  the  latter  had  three  children,  and 
Hutchins  was  in  her  service  as  a  sort  of  nursemaid  (the 
italicised  words  are  the  reporter's).  JIrs.  Humphreys, 
the  plaintiff,  was,  it  appearc  1,  in  the  habit  of  usually 
going  out  in  the  evening  with  her  husband,  and  during 
tliese  recreative  sorties  of  the  heads  of  the  family  the 
juvenile  members  of  it  were  left  in  the  sole  care  of  this 
mature  nursemaid  of  twelve !  On  the  evening  of  the 
loth  of  August,  the  tender  mother’s  return  at  the  hour 
of  eleven  was  hailed  by  the  little  Annie,  the  five-year- 
old  complainant,  leaping  up  in  the  bed  at  her  approach, 
and  uttering  a  piercing  scream.  When  taken  up  it  was 
discovered  that  her  little  body  was  literally  covered 
with  weals  and  bruises.  On  the  alarm  being  thus 
unexpectedly  given,  the  nurse,  the  young  tormentor, 
made  her  escape  at  that  time  of  the  night  to  her 
parents’  home,  where,  on  being  pursued  by  the  mother 
of  the  little  victim,  she  confessed  to  having  beaten  the 
child,  but  said  that  it  was  with  her  hands.  The  sur¬ 
geon,  however,  who  examined  the  poor  baby’s  body, 
certified  that  such  marks  of  severe  ill-treatment  as 
were  perceptible  must  have  been  otherwise  produced ;  | 

and  as  subsequently  both  a  whip  and  a  strap  were 
found  in  the  bedroom,  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the 
“instruments  of  torture”  used  by  this  young  female 
Domitian. 

The  newspaper  report  winds  up  the  narration  of  this 
little  domestic  tragedy  with  a  statement  that  the  magi-  I 
strate,  though  condemning  the  prisoner  as  “  a  hard  ’ 
and  vicious  girl,”  most  justly  censured  the  mother  for 
intrusting  the  care  of  her  offspring  to  girls  who  were 
mere  children  themselves,  and  neither  qualified  for  the 
office  by  age,  experience,  or  natural  kindness  of  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  and  this  is  a  judgment  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  indorsed.  While  it  is  painful  to  reflect  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  little  child-victim  during  the 
many  hours  of  her  mother’s  customary  absences,  it  is 
almost  equally  shocking  to  think  of  the  unwholesome 
effect  upon  her  own  character  of  placing  in  a  situation 
of  such  authority  over  younger  children  an  undisci¬ 
plined  and  probably  untaught  girl  who  might  not 
perhaps  have  been  so  “hard  and  vicious”  had  not 
circumstances  and  opportunity  made  her  so — Cest 
roccasinn  (]ui  fait  le  larron.  Events,  as  is  well  known, 
reflect  each  other ;  and  as  the  parents  of  the  criminal 
girl  had  to  pay  the  ten  shillings  fine  inflicted  by  the 
magistrate,  and  still  heavier  costs,  they  would  probably 
vent  back  their  ire  at  being  thus  mulcted  upon  her, 
thus  kindling  afresh  the  sparks  of  her  naturally  vin-  " 
dictive  and  tyrannical  nature.  So  docs  wrong  con- 
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tinually  perpetuate  itself.  To  ascend  hij;lier  in  the 
social  scale.  An  excellent  writer  of  the  present  day 
in  allusion  to  the  relegation  of  children  to  the  almost 
sole  care  of  nurses,  says — “  Many  a  broken  constitution 
and  shattered  nervous  system  among  the  higher  classes 
date  from  tlie  early  days  of  mamma's  neglect  and 
nitrse's  talk;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  ‘small  sins' 
of  women,  but  one  of  their  largest,  deepest,  and  most 
shameful,”  as  it  is  almost  incomprehensible.  For  the 
harm  is  not  confined  to  the  body  alone,  but  in  many 
cases  irreparable  injury  is  done  to  the  soul,  whose 
purity,  that  best  treasure  of  childhood,  is  often  sullied 
by  the  fragments  of  conversation  and  expressions 
picked  up  from  nurse  and  her  companions,  and  which, 
it  is  gi’catly  to  be  feared,  a  system  of  terrorism  is  often 
carried  on  to  prevent  their  repeating.  A  gentleman 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times,  early  in  August,  relating 
how,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  very  “spot  where” 
nurses  and  children  “  most  do  congregate,”  he  was  one 
day  pestered  by  a  fellow  belonging  palpably  to  the 
genus  “rough”  to  take  some  papers  he  was  distri¬ 
buting,  and,  being  repulsed  by  him,  he  went  to  a 
nursemaid  who  was  loitering  near,  and  not  only  passed 
off  some  of  his  papers  upon  her,  but  engaged  her  in  a 
conversation  which,  he  could  overhear,  was,  with  the 
coarse  jests  that  interspersed  it,  far  from  fitting  for  the 
ears  of  her  young  charges,  who  stood  in  open-eyed 
curiosity  beside  the  pair. 

Any  one  who  has  frequented  these  places  of  open-air 
resort  must  have  had  full  opportunities  of  realising 
the  injudiciousness,  not  to  say  heartlessness,  of  those 
mothers  who,  for  the  sake  of  perhaps  satisfying  the 
exigeant  claims  of  a  gossiping  circle  of  acquaintance, 
or  for  any  other  reason  equally  frivolous,  leave  not 
only  the  tender  bodies,  but,  what  is  far  more  important, 
the  ductile  and  impressionable  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  children  whole  hours  and  days  exposed  to  the 
unwatched  influence  of  hirelings,  from  whom  they 
expect  a  devotion  and  service  they  themselves  are  too 
heedless  and  self-indulgent  to  pay.  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  raise  a  cry  against  nurses  and  nursemaids  as 
a  body,  among  whom  there  are  doubtless  to  be  found 
many  high -principled  and  conscientious  individuals.  In 
the  good  old  families,  the  nurse  was,  as  she  should  be, 
the  second  mother,  and  often  remained  in  a  family 
through  two  and  even  three  generations ;  but,  except 
in  some  few  families  of  the  old  aristocracy,  this  is 
seldom  the  case  now-a-days,  and  w'e  therefore  say  that 
the  mother  who  from  thoughtlessness  or  selfishness,  or  a 
languid  disinclination  to  “  be  teazed  with  the  children,” 
makes  over  these  precious  depositaries  to  the  almost 
sole  care  of  a  stranger,  young,  inexperienced,  and 
usually  uneducated,  does  them  a  grievous  wrong,  and 
deprives  herself  of  one  of  the  noblest  joys  of  woman’s 
existence,  the  loss  of  which  cannot  be  compensated 
either  by  the  vapid  pleasures  of  morning  calls,  or  the 
wilder  and  more  exciting  delights  of  opera,  theatre, 
concert,  or  ball.  The  writer  of  this  has  a  friend, 
now  a  dear  old  lady  of  seventy-six,  who,  though  she 
has  BO  nearly  reached  the  allotted  span  of  human 
existence,  has  never  forgotten  or  rid  her  mind  of  the 
impression  produced  in  very  early  childhood  by  the 
“bogy”  which  her  nurse  was  wont  to  nut  at  the  foot 


of  her  little  bed  to  insure  her  remaining  quiet,  through 
terror,  there,  while  she  went,  during  her  employer’s 
ibsence  at  evening  parties,  to  enjoy  herself  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  other  servants.  IVith  many  such  facts 
as  the.se  before  us.  we  say,  and  truly,  that  from  the 
■dwellings  of  the  rich  and  respectable  as  well  as  the 
hovels  of  the  poor  and  squalid  ascends  too  often  that 
most  touching  of  plaints,  “  The  Cry  of  the  Cliildren.” 


THE  SPECIAL  DARLING. 

LONG  the  grassy  lane  one  day. 

Outside  the  dull  old-fashioned  town, 

A  dozen  children  were  at  play ; 

From  noontide  till  the  even-fall. 

Curly  heads  flaxen  and  eurly  hea  Is  brown 
'Were  busily  bobbing  up  and  down 
Behind  the  blackberry-wall. 

And  near  these  merry-makers  wild 
A  piteous  little  creature  was. 

With  face  unlike  the  face  of  a  ehild — 

Eyes  fixed,  and  seeming  frozen  still, 

And  legs  all  doubled  up  in  the  grass, 
Disjointed  from  his  will. 

No  dream  deceived  his  weary  hours. 

Nor  made  him  merry,  nor  made  him  gi’ave 
He  did  not  hear  the  children  call. 

Tumbling  under  the  blackberry- wall. 

With  shoulders  white  with  flowers; 

But  sat  with  great  wide  eyes  one  way, 

And  body  limberly  astray. 

Like  a  water-plant  in  a  wave. 

He  did  not  hear  the  cheerful  stir 
The  ants  made,  working  in  their  hills, 

Nor  see  the  pale,  grey,  daffodils 
Lifting  about  him  their  dull  points. 

Nor  yet  the  curious  grasshopper 
Transport  his  green  and  angular  joints 
From  bush  to  bush.  Poor  simple  boy— 
His  senses  cheated  of  their  birth. 

He  might  as  well  have  grown  in  th’  earth 
For  all  he  knew  of  joy. 

Near  where  the  children  took  their  fill 
Of  pi 'y,  outside  the  dull  old  town. 

And  neighboured  by  a  wide-flanked  hill. 
Where  mists  like  phantoms  up  and  down 
Moved  all  the  time,  a  homestead  was. 

With  window  toward  the  plot  of  gra^s. 
Where  sat  this  child,  and  oft  and  again 
Tender  eyes  peered  through  the  pane. 
Whose  glances  still  were  dim. 

Till  leaping  over  the  blackberry-wall. 

Curly  heads,  flaxen,  brown  and  all. 

They  rested  at  last  on  him. 

Ah !  who  shall  say  but  that  such  love 
Is  the  type  of  His  who  made  us  all, 

And  that  from  the  kingdom  up  above 
The  eyes  that  note  the  sparrow's  faU 
O’er  the  incapable,  weak  and  small. 
Watch  with  tenderest  care  ? 

Such  is  my  hope  and  prayer. 
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607. — Mat  for  Card  Table. 


They  are  made  of  pieces  of  card-  50G. — Box  FO 

board  covered  with  {[lace  silk  of  the 
above-mentioned  colours,  and  joined  tofjether  in  the 
pattern  seen  in  illustration.  Cut  first  one  piece  of  card¬ 
board  for  the  centre  of  the  mat,  and  then  the  different 
patterns  of  the  centre  separately,  always  covering  them 
•with  glace  silk  of  corresponding  colours.  When  a 
aufficieut  number  of  such  pieces  have  been  prepared,  sew 


50G. — Box  FOR  Card  Table, 


500  and  510. 

Card  Table.  Cravats. 

509.  The  ends  of  this  muslin 
cravat  are  ornamented  with  white  embroidery. 
The  leaf-shaped  patterns  arc  worked  round  with 
overcast  stitches,  and  filled  with  lace  stitches;  then 
work  the  four  raised  blossoms  from  illustration — 
that  is,  the  five  lower  leaves  of  each  blossom  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  cravat ;  the  five  upper  leaves  are  worked  on 


them  on  the  cardboard  foundation  previously  covered  a  separate  piece  of  muslin,  cut  out  and  then  sewn  down 
with  brown  silk.  '1  hen  cover  with  silk  the  different  parts  on  the  crtivat.  Tben  cut  away  the  material  inside  the 
which  are  to  be  laid  over  the  centre  of  the  next,  but  on  above-mentioned  leaf-shaped  patterns,  fill  them  with 
one  side  only,  and  ])aste  them  on.  The  other  side  of  the  lace  stitch,  work  the  border  of  the  medallion  with  satin 
centre  of  the  mat  is  covered  with  glazed  paper.  The  and  overcast  stitches,  and  cut  away  the  muslin  round 
box  is  made  in  the  same  manner  from  No.  506.  The  ]  the  outlines,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration. 

’  510.  This  muslin 

cravat  is  hemmed 
down  on  each 
side  with  back 
stitches.  The  ends 
of  the  cravat  are 
ornamentetl  by  a 
netted  medallion, 
which  is  sewn  in. 
It  is  worked  with 
fine  thread  over  a 
fine  steel  knitting- 
needle  in  plain  net¬ 
ting.  It  is  sewn  on 
the  cravat  with 
button  -  hole  stit¬ 
ches. 

The  comers  of 
the  square  and  the 
muslin  underneath 
the  latter  are  cut 
away  round  the 
outlines ;  the  me¬ 
dallion  is  then 
darned  from  illus¬ 
tration  in  point 
d’esprit  and  darn¬ 
ing  stitch ;  besides 
this,  work  in  the 
squares  small  van- 
dykes  in  darning 

piiuiA,igritpuij  stitch  as  well  as 

or  point  russe  em-  508 — ^Newspaper.  Cass.  wheels. 


508 — ^Newspaper.  Cass. 


(Forioorking our  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knit¬ 
ting,  Ketting,  and  Kmhraidrry  Tattems, 
toe  beg  to  recommend  to  Subscribers  the. 
Cotton*  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co., 
of  Derby.') 

506  and  507. — Box  akd  Mat  for 
the  Card  Table. 


broidery  patterns.  When  the  back 
and  front  parts  have  been  sewn 
together  at  the  bottom,  sew  in  the 
gored  flaps  at  the  sides;  they  are 
made  of  brown  silk  taken  double. 
The  seams  on  the  outside  are 
covered  with  gold  and  silk  braid. 
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511. — Crochet  Purse. 


Matenals :  Green  purse 
silk ;  green  silk  cord  and 
tasseLs;  a  steel  clasp. 

This  purse  is  worked 
in  double  crochet  in 
rounds  with  green  purse 
silk  ;  it  is  sewn  on  to  a 
steel  clasp,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  green  silk 
tassels.  It  consists  of 
two  round  parts  worked 
in  the  following  man¬ 
ner; — Begin  each  part 
in  the  centre  by  winding 
the  silk  round  a  small 
lead  pencil;  draw  out 
the  latter,  and  work  6 
double  stitches 
round  the  thus 
formed  circle ; 

J  draw  on  the 
end  of  the 
^  thread  tight, 
so  that  the  6 
stitches  are 
close  to  each 


^1% 


work  22  rounds 
in  double  cro¬ 
chet,  always 
alternately  1 


.AAa';4  iAi'srj.tr* 


.1  r**  i^v ;  ■:  'V  V  ? 


SKKK? 


510. — Cravat  Ornamented  with 
Guipure  d’Art. 


509.— Cravat  Ornamented  with 
Embroidery. 


stitch  by  inserting  the 
needle  into  the  2  upper 
chain,  and  1  stitch  by 
inserting  the  needle  into 
the  ba^  chain  of  the 
stitch  only.  Increase  so 
as  to  keep  the  work  per¬ 
fectly  flat.  When  both 
parts  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  this  manner, 
join  them  together  all 
round,  except  at  the 
upper  edge,  where  they 
are  sewn  on  to  the  clasp 
in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — *  Take  together 
with  1  double  stitch  2 
corresponding  selvedge 
stitches  of  both  parts ; 
the  2  next  stitches  are 
taken  together  with  1 
treble  stitch,  the  2  fol¬ 
lowing  stitches  with  a 
long  treble  stitch ;  then 
work  1  chain,  1  long 
treble  on  the  2  following 
selvedge  stitches,!  treble 
on  the  next  2  stitches,  1 
double  on  the  2  following 
stitches  of  both  parts; 
repeat  from  *.  At  the 
place  where  the  purse  is 


511.— Crochet  Purse. 


sewn  on  to  the  clasp, 
work  treble  and  long 
treble  stitches  in  every 
other  selvedge  stitch, 
dividing  the  stitches  by 
1  chain  stitch.  At  the 
beginning  and  end  of 
the  row  work  1  double 
instead  of  the  treble 
stiteh.  Lastly,  sew  the 
tassels  on  the  purse,  aa 
shown  in  illustration. 

Jet  Ornaments. 

Among  the  elegant 
novelties  which  we  re¬ 
marked  during  a  recent 
stay  at  Scarborough  are 
white  and  coloured 
cameos  arranged  in  jet 
settings.  These  orna¬ 
ments  are  worn  for  demi- 
toilette  and  for  half- 
mourning ;  the  earrings, 
brooches,  chains,  pen¬ 
dent  lockets,  and  brace¬ 
lets  being  worn  en  suite. 
The  cameos  are  well  and 
clearly  cut,  and  are  set 
in  richly  engraved  and 
polished  jet. 
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A  LITILE  GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  CIIYSTAL 
PALACE. 

1^  VEBYBODY  knows  of  the  hundred  and  one  means 
^  and  appliances  of  recreation  for  both  body  aiul 
mind  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  fairy  p.alace  of  the 
peojile's  pleasures — \vc  speak  now  of  it  as  a  place  of 
everyday  resort,  where  an  habitue,  if  even  of  the  most 
exigeaut  nature,  can  well  while  away  cijiht  or  ten  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  There  is  the  compendious  and 
well-stocked  library,  where  he  can  gratify  his  literary 
tastes,  of  whatever  kind  and  diversity,  whether  leading 
him  to  a  perusal  of  the  mundane  matters  contained  in 
the  columns  of  the  Timex,  Telegraph,  and  whole  legions 
of  secular  journals  and  magazines ;  or  to  6i)iritual 
meditation,  aided  by  ritualistic  prayer-books,  not  to 
speak  profanely,  pitched  in  an  astoundingly  “  high  ” 
key ;  the  gay  and  glittering  stalls,  the  admirable  picture 
gallery,  where  imagination  may  feast  at  will,  or,  though 
last  not  least,  the  exquisitely-planned  grounds,  dazzling 
with  their  myriads  of  bright-hued  flowers,  especially 
at  this  particular  season,  and  it  is  of  this  that  we 
would  write,  as  it  is  a  season  per  se,  this  early  autumnal 
one,  which  intervenes  and  with  a  character  so  exclu¬ 
sively  its  own  after  the  gay  period  known  as  the  season 
par  excellence,  when  all  the  elite  in  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  world's  fair  are  accustomed  to  assemble  in  front 
of  the  great  Handel  orchistra,  listening  in  rapt 
silence  to  the  ravishing  strains  of  a  Patti  or  a  Nilsson, 
or  to  parade  their  bewitching  toilets  in  a  promenade 
up  and  down  the  centre  transept  while  Mr.  Coward 
displays  his  marvellous  science,  dexterity,  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  an  organ  performance ;  or  at  others 
admiring  the  marvels  of  floriculture  spread  before 
them  at  a  “  rose  show.” 

A  word  or  two  more  about  this  fashionable  season 
and  another  species  of  amusement  then  prevalent, 
which  is  not  advertised,  but  which  is  a  very  favourite 
one  with  the  fair  votaries  of  ton,  perhaps  the  more 
because  they  can  take  an  active  part  in  it  themselves. 
It  is  one  which  may  best  be  designated  as  a  “  hunt,” 
and  which  we  will  describe  for  the  benefit  of  the  un¬ 
initiated.  As  in  every  chase  there  must  be  an  object 
to  be  hunted,  fourfooted  or  otherwise,  a  Crystal  Palace 
hunt  has  generally  for  its  object  in  the  month  of  June 
or  July  the  popular  prima  donna  of  the  afternoon 
concert,  who  has  no  sooner  disappeared  from  the  plat¬ 
form  than  her  exit  is  the  signal  for  a  pellmell  rush  to 
what  may  be  called  the  stage  door  of  the  orchestra, 
which  is  literally  besiege  1  by  a  serried  phalanx,  through 
which  the  subject  of  this  flattering  mark  of  attention 
has  to  force  her  way,  generally  on  the  arm  of  a 
stalwart  companion  of  the  male  species,  and  escorted 
by  the  mob,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed  to 
describe  a  host  of  welh-drcssed  females  and  men,  close 
in  the  rear,  until,  separated  by  the  protecting  turn¬ 
stile,  she  gains  her  caniage.  This  is  the  general  order 
of  things  at  a  “  Crys'al  Palace  Saturday  concert,”  but 
there  are  occashnial  variations  to  the  performance,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  star  of  the  opera  decides  to 
stay  and  recreate  for  an  hour  after  her  labours  in  the 
Palace.  This  is  fiesh  food  for  excitement,  and  we 
have  seen  the  fragile  and  wciid-lookiug  lima  di  Murska 


a  d  the  majestic  and  stately  Tietjens  literally  hustled 
through  the  avenues,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
attempt  to  inspect  the  pretty  wares  displayed  so 
temptingly  on  the  various  stalls.  M’hether  this  em- 
prc.':scmeiit  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  popular  ai'tistes, 
springing  as  it  undoubtedly  does  from  the  mixed 
motives  of  vulg.ar  curiosity  aud  genuine  admiration,  is 
in  bon  or  maueaii  gout  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  but  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  as  it  stands.  About  two  summer 
seasons  ago  a  dash  of  novelty  gave  fresh  zest  to  tliis 
afternoon  sport.  Fresh  game  Lad  evidently  been 
started.  Tlic  genteel  crowd,  abandoning  their  usual 
luisscr-aller  style  of  lounging,  were  evidently  off  in 
pursuit  of  some  thing  or  person,  as  could  be  seen  by 
the  swayings  to  aud  fro,  dartings  up  the  different 
courts,  while  from  amid  the  excited  and  moving  throng 
rose  the  hurried  and  familiar  ejaculations — “'Ihere  she 
is,”  “She’s  just  turned  up  there,”  “I  sec  her  again," 
&c.  As  this  was  not  a  concert,  but  a  grand  “  show” 
day,  these  sentences  could  not  refer  to  a  popular 
singer,  and  the  curiosity  of  those  in  the  background 
was  vividly  aroused.  Who  could  now  be  the  subject 
of  such  eager  and  pressing  attention?  It  was  only  on 
reaching  the  Alhambra  Court  that  the  secret  was 
revealed.  There,  on  one  cf  the  benches,  pale  with 
excitement,  and  probably  exhaustion,  sat  a  gaudily- 
attired  dame,  who  had,  as  an  apex  to  her  resplendent 
apparel,  donned  a  pork-pie  hat  of  bright  orange  velvet 
surmounted  with  a  drooping  crimson  plume !  She  had 
probably  heard  that  no  dress  could  be  too  showy  or 
loud  for  a  Saturday  promenade,  aud  the  habitu&i  had 
literally  hunted  her  down  as  you  would  a  wild  animal 

But  these  arc  humours  and  spccialitCs  of  the  season, 
which,  of  course,  ends  with  the  advent  of  August, 
distinguished  as  the  “  excursion  ”  month.  Then  do  the 
courts  and  grounds  of  the  Palace,  which  no  doubt 
seems  to  them  what  his  enchanted  palace  did  to 
Aladdin,  ring  with  the  glad  voices  of  merry  children 
enjoying  a  “  school  treat.”  The  noisy,  happy  crew  are 
usually  ushered  into  the  charmed  precincts  by  a  puzzled- 
looking  aud  much-enduring  individual  in  a  white  tie— 
the  clergyman  or  minister  under  whose  auspices  the 
welcome  festival  has  been  planned  and  brought  to  pass 
— aud  who  usually  begins  by  enunciating  solemn 
arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  order  and  decorum 
and  “  keeping  together,”  wise  plans,  to  which  he  very 
soon  finds  it  impossible  to  adlierc,  and  as  wild  shouts 
aud  bursts  of  glad  laughter  announce  the  swarming  of 
t’.ie  youngsters  over  the  building  in  their  eager  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  wonderful  treasures  it  contains,  he  must 
indeed  be  a  selfish  cynic  who  could  refrain  from 
rejoicing  that  once  a  year,  at  least,  the  children  of  the 
poor  should  quaff  a  cup  of  happiness  fuil  to  the  brim. 

The  Forcsteis’  Fete  is  always  a  principal  feature  in 
the  August  month  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  ISome  of  our 
fair  readers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  the 
Foresters,  so  called,  are  a  body  composed  of  some  four 
hundred  thousand  working  men,  who  with  praise¬ 
worthy  prudence  have  formed  themselves  into  a  club 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
their  widows  and  orphans  and  the  burial  of  their 
membois.  They  have  appropriated,  as  a  distinctive 
mark,  the  picturesque  costume  which  report  and 
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tradition  assigns  to  the  bold  outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  better  known  as  Robin  Hood, 
although  at  the  present  time,  even  on  gala  days,  the 
well-known  tunic,  trunks,  and  buff  boots  are  worn  but 
by  few  of  the  members.  It  is  only  an  eye-witness  who 
can  conceive  the  scene  the  rahacc  and  slopes  of  Syden¬ 
ham  present  at  one  of  these  annual  festive  gatherings, 
when  the  honest  fellows  and  their  families,  all  on 
pleasure  bent,  pour  in  in  one  continuous  stream,  not 
only  by  rail  and  road  from  London  ami  its  suburbs, 
but  also  by  every  conceivable  line  of  railway  from  the 
provinces.  This  year  the  number  of  visitors  exceeded 
sixty  thousand,  and  yet  not  a  shrub  was  injured,  nut  a 
flower-stem  broken,  though,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
amusements  were  mostly  of  an  out-of-doors  character, 
the  game  of  “  kiss-in-the-ring  ”  bearing  away  the  palm. 

One  of  the  very  civil  and  intelligent  corps  of  waiters 
told  the  writer  that  these  great  popular  meetings  were 
never  very  good  for  the  commissariat  department,  in 
particular  at  the  more  rccJurclie  buffets.  “  They  think 
it  too  aristocratic,"  he  says;  “tiny  inquire  downstairs 
the  price  of  a  pint  of  ale,  and  wiicii  they  are  told 
sixpence,  they  eye  askance  the  elegantly-spread  counter 
in  the  tropical  climate,  with  its  silver  tankards  and  tea- 
urns,  and  remark,  ‘  Oh  1  if  it's  sixpence  down  below  it 
’ull  be  a  shilliiig  up  here.’  ’’  And  so  they  pass  on  their 
way,  for  the  most  part  contenting  themselves  with 
occasional  pulls  at  home-imported  liquids  in  pocket 
flasks;  yet,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  glaring  drunken¬ 
ness  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  at  these  great 
gatherings  of  the  working  classes  and  their  families. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this,  however,  and  which 
will  strike  the  reader  as  a  very  strange  one.  Hazarding 
the  remark  to  the  aforesaid  waiter,  “  But  the  Foresters  | 
drink  a  great  deal,  don't  they?”  the  answer  was,  “  Not 
as  a  body;  nothing  to  equal  the  teetotallers.  The 
amount  of  drink — that  is,  fermented  liquors — sold  on  a 
teetotal  festival  is  generally  double  that  on  another 
day."  The  following  incident  was  related  to  the 
astonished  writer  as  one  of  many  similar  ones  in  corro¬ 
boration  : — An  elderly  woman,  one  of  the  members  of  a 
great  teetotal  festival  that  was  being  held  in  the  Palace, 
dumbfoundered  an  attendant  by  the  strange  inquiry, 
“Waiter,  can  you  put  me  in  a  comer  anywhere?"  On 
his  asking  her  meaning  it  was  elicited  that  she  had 
been  for  fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  teetotal 
society,  and  had  never  during  that  period  openly 
indulged  in  any  fermented  drinks,  but  she  was  iu  the 
habit  of  compensating  herself  in  private  for  her 
ftbstemiousucss,  it  would  seem,  as  she  requested  to  be 
supplied  as  quietly  as  possible  with  two  shillings- 
worth  of  brandy,  of  which  she  hastily  disposed,  with 
no  visible  effect  but  a  slight  cough,  and,  wiping  her  lips, 
walked  demurely  away  to  join  her  friends  of  the  tee¬ 
total  society. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  the 
present  day,  however,  it  cannot  be  gainsayed,  is  the 
steady  and  progressive  development  of  the  art  of 
music,  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the  distinc¬ 
tive  character  of  the  performances  heretofore  divided 
into  the  Italian  operatic  and  the  classical  or  German 
school.  To  these  a  fresh  feature  is  now  added,  that  of 
English  opera,  or  at  least,  to  speak  by  the  card,  operas 


rendered  into  English,  and  whose  exponents  are  Eng¬ 
lish  vocalists.  Tliree  times  a  week  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  familiar  operas  has  been  presented  to  the 
public,  free  of  extra  charge,  except  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  reserved  stalls,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the 
winter  conceit  room,  adapted  to  a  theatre  with  a  very 
suitable  stage,  scenery,  and  accessories,  proves  that 
the  English  are  not,  after  all,  deserving  of  the  charge 
so  often  brought  against  them,  of  indifference  to 
native  talent.  To  the  ohl  opera-goer,  Balfe's  iiolie- 
tiiinn  Girl  and  \\' allace's  Maritana  bring  back  many 
recollections  of  “  '1  he  light  of  other  days.”  It  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  though  it  seems  but 
yesterday,  that  the  former  pretty,  tuneful  02^eva.  which 
has  not  a  dull  bar  from  beginning  to  end,  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ran  a  then  unprecedented 
number  of  nights.  “  The  Bohemian  Girl,  grown,  surely, 
to  bo  a  iromttu  by  this  time,”  wrote  a  witty  scribbler  of 
the  day,  announcing  its  continuous  representation. 
Poor  Harrison,  the  pojmlar  tenor,  made  his  name  and 
his  fame  by  his  expressiv  e  singing  of  “  When  other  lips,” 
and  his  dashing  rendering  of  the  capital  song  u  la  mili- 
tuire,  “  Wlicn  the  fair  laud  of  Poland.”  The  excellent 
bass  singer  ^Vciss,  too,  cut  off  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
age ;  who  can  forget  his  singing  of  “  There  is  a  flower 
that  blooincth,”  or  how  picturesque  a  representative  he 
was  of  the  gipsy  Devilshoof,  and  the  more  gentle¬ 
manly  villain,  Don  Jose,  in  Maritana? — Maritana,  the 
sweetest  and  most  melodious  composition  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  English,  or  rather  let  us  say,  British 
composers,  for  both  Balfc  and  Wallace,  of  whom  their 
country  may  be  justly  proud,  were  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Hie  life  of  the  latter  was  one  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  adventure.  Unlike  some  geniuses,  Wallace 
came  of  a  musical  stock,  his  father  being  band-master 
to  a  regiment,  and  was  such  an  excellent  musician  that 
it  is  said  he  was  able  to  play  upon  nearly  every  iustiu- 
ment  in  the  orchestra.  His  son  rivalled  him  iu  these  ac¬ 
complishments,  for  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  could  play 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  facility  upon  the  piano¬ 
forte,  the  violin,  the  clarionet,  and  the  guitar ;  and 
had,  moreover,  at  the  time  he  attained  that  age,  dis¬ 
played  his  musician-like  science  and  knowledge  by  the 
production  of  more  than  two  hundred  compositions  of 
different  sorts,  such  as  fantasias,  marches,  &c.  It  was 
at  this  early  period  of  his  life  that  he  occupied  the 
post  of  leading  violinist  to  the  orchestra  of  tuc'lheatre 
Royal  Dublin,  and  was  shortly  after  entrusted  with 
the  still  more  onerous  office  of  director  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Concerts  there.  He  had  also  the  honour  of 
directing,  in  that  city,  the  first  performance  of  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  Mount  of  Clives. 

After  long  and  adventurous  travels,  AVallace  finally 
came  to  London,  where,  in  1846,  he  composed  and 
produced  the  first  and  most  popular  of  his  half-dozen 
operas,  and  which  has  evoked  this  retrospective  glance 
at  his  truly  diversified  career — the  version  of  the 
famous  Spanish  diauia,  Don  Cxzar  de  Bazan,  so  well 
and  favourably  known  also  to  the  public  under  the 
operatic  title  of  Maritana. 

This  gifted  musician,  who  will  ever  hold  a  foremost 
rank  among  native  comjiosers,  died  on  the  l:ith  of 
October,  1805,  iu  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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512  to  515. — Blue  Cashmere  Bodice  with  Basque.  ^ 

This  bodice  is  made  of  blue  cashmere,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  sort  of  satin  stitch  embroidery, 
worked  with  light-brown  silk.  Trace  the  pattern 
seen  in  illustradons  of  bodice,  and  work  it  from 
Nos.  512  and513.  Commence  each  leaf  at  the  point, 
work  first  one  button-hole  stitch  (worked  in  illus¬ 
tration  very  loosely  so  as  to  be  better  seen),  then 
insert  the  needle  in+  >  the  material  and  draw  it  out 
at  the  same  places  '  here  the  button-hole  stitch  has 
been  worked,  and  work  a  satin  stitch  of  the  same 
length  ;  the  thread  must  now  lie  on  the  right  side 
of  both  stitches.  Then  work  round  the  button-hole 
stitch  by  drawing  out  the  needle  underneath  the 
same  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration  513 ;  the 
material  must  not  be  taken  up  with  the  latter  stitch. 


512. —  lUIMHING  FOR  BuDICE 
(514). 

When  the  treble  middle  stitch  is  com¬ 
pleted,  work  alternately  such  a  stitch  on 
the  right-hand  side  and  one  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  leaf.  The  stem  of  the  same 
is  worked  in  chain  stitch.  When  the  em¬ 
broidery  is  completed,  sew  the  bodice  to¬ 
gether;  the  basque  is  ornamented  like  the 
bodice  as  well  as  the  waistband ;  a  bow 
of  brown  silk  ribbon  is  fastened  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the 
waistband,  which  fastens 
in  front  with  hooks  and 
eyes. 

516  and  517. 

Muslin  Bodices. 

516.  Nainsook  bodice, 
forming  a  corselet  in 
front  and  at  the  back. 

It  is  ornamented  with 
strips  of  embroidered  in- 
B  erti  on. 


lace;  sailor 
collar  of 


n«n.  Coat 
sleeve 
trimmed 
with  em- 


513.— Detail  of  Trimming 
(512). 

Precious  Crystals. 

The  Times  in  a  recent  article 
explains  in  a  few  words  the 
nature  and  quality  of  some 
gems  commonly  known,  which 
may  interest  our  readers : — 

“  The  diamond,  the  most 
precious  of  all  stones,  is  a  mere 
crystal  of  carbon  ;  the  others, 
with  certain  exceptions,  are 
mere  crystals  of  clay.  These 
clay  crystals  take  different 
names  according  to  their  co¬ 
lours.  When  red,  the  crystal 
is  called  a  ruby ;  when  blue,  a 
sapphire ;  when  purple,  an 
amethyst ;  when  green,  an 
emerald ;  when  yellow,  a  to¬ 
paz;  but  all  these  varieties 
represent  one  and  the  same 
stone  ;  in 
fact,  the 
colours 
pass  into 


517.  Mus¬ 
lin  bodice 


instance, 
that  the 
red  or  blue 
distinctly 
predomi¬ 
nates.  It 


open  in 
front,  and 
ornamen¬ 
ted  with 
graduated 
bouillons 
divided  by 
satin  cross¬ 
strips  ;  the 
whole  is 
edged  with 
lace.  Coat 
sleeve  s 
trimmed  at 
the  wrist 
to  match. 


requires  a 
very  pure 
ruby  to  be 
of  a  per¬ 
fect  red, 
and  an 
equally 
pure  sap¬ 
phire  to  be 
of  a  perfect 
blue.  Fre¬ 
quently 


514 — Blitf  CA.SHMERE  BoDICE  WITH  BASQUE  FrONT 
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present  discoveries, 
that  the  emerald,  ame¬ 
thyst,  and  topaz  of 
commerce  are  not  the 
stonesabovementioned, 
but  crystals  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  earth  and  of  less 
precious  quality.  The 
scien title  name  for  the 
ruby  class  is  the  ‘  co¬ 
rundum,’  but  only  the 
red  and  blue  corundums 
are  commonly  seen,  the 
<:reen  and  yellow  corun¬ 
dums  being  extremely 
rare.  When  found,  they 
are  styled,  for  dis- 


517.— Muslin  Bodice. 


51G.— Nainsook  Muslin  Bodice. 


tinction’s  palfe,the  ‘  Orien¬ 
tal’  emerald  and  topaz, 
the  ordinary  topaz  and 
emerald  being  different 
stones  altogether,  and 
brought  to  us,  not  from 
the  East,  but  mostly  from 
Brazil.  An  ‘  Oriental’ 
emerald,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  green  sapphire, 
and,  similarly,  a  yellow 
sapphire  or  a  purple  sap¬ 
phire,  would  be  of  far 
liner  quality  and  higher 
value  than  the  stones 
going  by  that  name  in 
the  trade. 

“  Now,  the  information 
from  Melbourne  assures 
us  that  these  rare  varieties 
of  the  corundum  are  among 
the  gems 
there  dis¬ 
covered,  so 
that,  be- 
sides  ob- 
taining  an 

'  brought  to 

light.” 


the  colours  run  more  or  less  into 
one  another  so  that  each  stone 
shows  a  touch  of  purple.  ITius  the 
amethyst,  though  ranked  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  stone,  is  but  a 
stone  in  which  the  colours  of  the 
ruby  and  sapphire  are  blended. 
Sometimes  the  colour  itself  will 
vary  with  the  light.  In  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  1862  there 
was  shown 
a  stone  of 
some  his¬ 
torical  im- 
portance, 
called  ‘the 
marvellous 
sapphire,’ 
because, 
though  of  a 
pure  blue 
by  day,  it 
became  a 

deep  purple  ' 

by  candle¬ 
light.  This,  -s  A 

however, 
was  no 
marvel  at 

all.  Many  ■■igfM 

sapphires 
have  the 
same  pecu- 
liarity,  and 
it  is  con- 
sidered  in 
the  trade, 
not  a  re- 
commenda- 
tion,  but  a 

this  brief 
description, 
however, 
we  shou'd 
now  add, 
with  espe¬ 
cial  refe¬ 
rence  to  the 


515.— Blue  Cashmere  Bodice  with  Basque  (Back). 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  TUF,  KlDDLE-A-VflNK.” 

Journal  Continued. 

HEN  Tristram  asked  me  if  there  was  any  hope 
that  he  should  live,  I  could  not  speak,  but  he 
read  my  face,  and  for  a  moment  hid  his  upon  the 
pillow.  Yet  in  another  instant  he  met  my  eyes  with  a 
brave  look. 

“I  die  for  honour’s  sake.  Patience,”  he  said  with  a 

half-sigh.  I  was  bound  to  challenge  Lord  S - .  But 

do  not  ask  me  anything.” 

“  Not  a  word,”  I  answered.  “  And  I  will  never  ask 
Letty  either.” 

He  pressed  my  hand  softly,  as  if  to  thank  me. 

“  I  am  glad  Lord  S - is  doing  well,”  he  said.  “  I 

am  thankful  his  wound  is  so  slight  Patience,  I  would 
not  change  with  him.  Surely  if  he  has  a  conscience  it 
is  wrung  now !” 

Then  he  spoke  of  sin  and  of  forgiveness,  and  of  God’s 
great  mercy ;  but  not  even  here  in  the  secret  pages  of 
my  Joumjd  will  I  write  down  such  sacred  things.  As 
I  listened  with  thankful  tears,  rejoicing  in  his  hope, 
praising  Him  who  loveth  us  for  the  peace  given  to  this 
dear  repentant  soul,  the  door  was  opened  softly,  and 
there  stole  to  the  bedside  a  little  child,  with  Loveday’s 
blue  eyes,  and  Loveday’s  meek,  quiet  look  upon  her 
face.  She  held  in  her  arms  her  pretty  white  rabbit ; 
its  soft  fur  was  streaked  with  blood ;  it  was  dying  fast. 

She  laid  it  on  the  bed  with  tiny,  gentle  hands. 

“  Let  it  lie  there,"  she  said,  “  for  it  is  wounded  like 
you.” 

Tristram’s  face  had  flushed  on  seeing  it,  and  with  a 
sudden  movement  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm. 

“  Patience,”  he  whispered,  “  that  little  creature  killed 
me.  It  ran  across  the  grass,  between  me  and  Lord 

S - ,  and,  startled,  I  fired  at  random,  and  received 

his  shot  here.”  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
“  Tlie  seconds  made  us  stand  again,  then — not  meaning 

it — I  wounded  Lord  S - as  I  fell ;  but  he  fired  in  the 

air.  My  first  shot  struck  the  white  hare  that  haunts 
me.” 

The  strange  look  in  his  fevered  eyes  showed  me  his 
thoughts  wandered,  and  I  motioned  to  little  Mary  to 
go  away,  but  with  a  clinging  grasp  he  held  her  by  her 
small  hand. 

“  In  whose  house  did  you  say  I  wras.  Patience  ?” 

His  earnest  eyes  fastened  on  mine  implored  an 
answer. 

“  You  are  in  Mrs.  Trevela’s  house,  dear  brother — 
my  friend’s.” 

“And  this  child?”  he  asked  in  an  eager  whisper ; 
“  is  it  hers  ?” 

“No,”  said  Mary  quickly,  “my  own  mamma  is 
dead.” 

Tristram  guessed  the  truth  without  a  word  from  me. 
Perhaps  my  face  told  him,  for  his  eyes  shone  with 
sudden  tears,  and  he  whispered  to  me  very  low — 

“Lift  her  to  my  lips.  Patience :  let  me  kiss  the 
child." 


With  awe-struck  face,  the  little  one  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  twice.  j 

“  Don’t  grieve,"  she  said ;  “  I  forgive  you  quite.” 

She  was  thinking  of  her  pet,  not  of  the  dying  man, 
her  father,  whose  mind  had  wandered  back  to  that 
early  time  when  her  mother  won  his  first  love. 

“  Poor  Loveday !”  he  murmured.  “  She  has  Love¬ 
day’s  eyes,  and  they  look  forgiveness  into  mine. 
Patience!  my  boy  is  fatherless  I  My  boy  is  father¬ 
less — as  Loveday's  child  has  been  even  from  the 
beginning.” 

Ilis  voice  sank  into  my  heart,  and  kneeling  down, 

I  put  my  arm  beneath  his  head  and  said  in  a  voice 
earnest  and  low— 

“  Tristram,  I  will  be  father  and  mother  too  to  your 
boy  while  God  lets  my  heart  beat  witli  life.  And 
I  will  never  forsake  him  for  any  other  love.” 

“  God  bless  you.  Patience.”  That  was  all  he  said. 

I  cannot  write  any  more  of  this.  My  heart  fails 
me.  The  house  is  hushed  now.  To  and  fro,  with 
silent  footfall  and  lowered  voices,  I  hear  the  watchers 
pass.  And  though  I  have  promised  to  sleep  I  wake 
and  watch  with  them. 

18th  November.  It  is  over.  The  key  of  the  chamber 
of  death  lies  on  the  table  where  I  write. 

O  Tristr.»m !  my  dear  and  only  brother,  we  two 
have  loved  each  other  well ! 

Gualmara,  2nd  December.  We  have  brought  him 
home,  and  laid  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.  It 
was  the  saddest  journey  I  ever  made.  And  when  we 
neared  Gualmara,  and  the  tenants  and  servants  came 
out  to  meet  us,  Letty ’s  courage  failed,  and  she  hid  her 
face  from  them  all,  while  many  pressed  around  us  and 
“  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept." 

It  is  very  mournful  and  quiet  here  at  Gualmara,  but 
I  feel  a  sad  contentment  in  being  at  home  again.  Not 
so  I^etty ;  she  gazes  out  at  sea  with  weary  eyes,  and 
bli.sters  her  cheeks  with  vain  weeping. 

“  I  wish  Humphrey  would  come  back,”  she  said  yes¬ 
terday.  “lie  would  not  let  me  pine  to  death  in  this 
wilderness.  He  would  take  my  part  against  the  w'oi  ld.’’ 

I  dared  not  talk  of  her  cousin,  so  I  would  not  answer 

this ;  but  Miss  Philippa  tells  me  that  Lady  S - and 

her  friends  speak  so  bitterly  of  Letty,  that  if  their  story 
of  her  conduct  has  travelled  down  hither,  she  cannot 
wonder  so  few  ladies  have  called  to  comlole  with  us. 
And  even  those  few  have  been  careful  to  make  it  known 
their  visit  was  to  me.  This  has  stung  me  to  the  heart. 
For  at  such  a  time  of  grief  we  feel  the  need  of  friends, 
and  I  am  sorely  vexed  that  Letty  is  left  so  lonely.  And 
this  small,  cautious  worldliness,  which  holds  aloof  from 
our  sorrow,  seems  small  indeed  to  me,  who  have  but 
just  looked  upon  the  face  of  death.  A  little  while  and 
we  and  they  will  be  as  he  is :  the  grass  will  cover  us, 
and  the  wonn  will  feed  on  us.  Before  this  thought 
how  mean,  how  pitiful,  seem  these  poor  cowards  who 
fear  to  show  kindness  to  a  grief-stricken  woman,  lest 
Fashion,  or  Folly,  or  Vanity  should  blame  them !  May 
God  forgive  us !  W'e  dread  the  rebukes  of  these,  and 
we  close  our  cars  to  the  voices  of  Mercy,  Forgiveness, 
and  Love. 
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I  have  not  asked  Letty  a  single  question.  I  see  she 
shrinks  from  any  allusion  to  the  cause  of  Tristram’s 
death,  and,  mindful  of  my  promise  to  him,  I  seek  to 
know  nothing. 

Before  the  last  hour  came,  husband  and  wife  saw 
each  other  alone,  and  when  Letty  came  forth  from  his 
chamber  weeping  softly,  there  was  peace  upon  her  face 
and  her  agony  was  stilled.  And  when  Tristram  died — 
thank  God  for  this ! — he  died  with  his  hand  in  hers. 

I  should  have  wept  my  heart  away  if  his  spirit  had  de¬ 
parted  unreconciled  to  her,  not  pardoning  her  his  death. 

6th  December.  I  have  found  it  hard  to-day  to  keep 
superstitious  thoughts  from  my  mind.  Riding  home 
from  Lamorran,  I  came  across  the  moor,  and  there  saw 
miners  at  work  at  Wheal  Ruth.  I  cantered  up  swiftly 
to  them,  and  called  out  eagerly  for  the  captain. 

“  Who  has  done  this  ?”  I  said  to  him  angrily. 

“  His  honour  sent  orders  from  Bath  more  than  a 
month  ago  to  set  the  mine  going,  miss.  I  have  heard 
that  Madam  Caerhydon  got  a  set  of  adventurers 
together  at  Bath  to  put  down  a  thousand  pounds  apiece 
to  set  up  a  new  fire-engine.” 

“  Oh,  Letty !  Letty  1”  I  said  in  my  heart,  “  how  false 
you  are  1” 

When  I  lent  her  all  my  savings  she  promised  me  she 
would  give  up  this  scheme,  and  now  I  see  how  she  has 
kept  her  word. 

“  And  are  the  adventurers  going  on  with  the  work 
in  spite  of  my  brother’s  death  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  don’t  quite  know  the  rights  of  it,  miss,”  he 
answered,  “but  I  reckon  them  as  have  begun  the 
adventure  will  carry  it  through.  And  the  mine  is  rech 
as  rech  can  be.” 

I  rode  away  sorrowfully,  thinking  of  my  father,  and 
feeling  in  every  vein  that  life  and  labour  at  Wheal 
Ruth  mean  death  in  the  house  of  the  Caerhydons. 

I  understand  now  what  Deborah  and  Rozzy  meant 
when  they  told  me  they  had  been  expecting  ill-tidings. 

I  know  too  that  care  and  trouble  press  closely 
around  us.  Tristram’s  affairs  are  in  a  sad,  sad  state, 
and  the  lawyers  say  it  is  only  by  strict  economy  we 
can  hope  to  save  the  estate  for  Reginald. 

10th  December.  I  have  lighted  upon  a  sorrowful 
discovery  to-day.  Being  unwilling  to  spend  money 
for  a  new  winter  gown,  I  took  from  the  chest  the 
mourning  I  wore  for  Mr.  Morrens,  and  set  to  work  to 
rip  it  in  order  to  alter  the  fashion  of  it  somewhat.  As 
I  did  this,  there  tumbled  out  from  between  the  lining 
and  the  stuff  a  crumpled  paper.  I  knew  it  before  I 
took  it  in  my  hand.  It  was  the  brief  the  poor  sailor 
had  given  me,  which  I  lost  on  the  night  I  took  I.ove- 
day  to  Falmouth.  As  I  caught  it  up  now  there  flashed 
before  mo  Mr.  Fulke’s  pale,  ireful  face  ns  he  stooped 
from  his  horse  by  the  carriage  window  and  looked  in 
upon  me,  I  hiding  the  shrinking,  trembling  Loveday 
with  this  same  garment  and  the  cloak  of  paduasoy 
now  lying  at  my  feet.  As  I  thought  of  this,  though 
all  my  love  is  gone,  my  checks  grew  burning  hot,  and 
my  foolish  fingers  trembled  so  they  could  scarce  undo 
the  paper.  But  when  I  unfolded  it,  and  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  writing,  I  started  upright,  white  with  terror. 


all  my  blood  rushing  to  my  heart  with  sudden  anguish. 
The  writing  was  Vincent’s ! 

I  was  forced  to  lay  down  my  pen  here,  and  weep 
myself  back  to  calmness.  I  think  truly  that  every  joy 
I  had  on  earth  is  taken  from  me  now,  and  in  the 
“narrow  bed”  only  can  I  hope  to  find  rest.  Well,  it 
must  be  as  God  will.  I  have  been  very  wicked,  very 
hard-hearted.  I  turned  away  from  the  true  love  to 
take  the  false.  It  is  just  I  should  suffer. 

"  Mother,  mother,  make  my  bed, 

Make  it  long  and  narrow ; 

My  true  love  died  for  me  to-day, 

I’ll  die  for  him  to-morrow.” 

But  I  am  unhappier  than  Barbara.  I  have  no 
mother,  no  father,  no  brother ;  there  is  no  one  to  lay 
me  in  the  grave  and  weep  for  me  when  I  am  gone. 
There  is  no  one  to  tell  him,  if  he  should  live  to  come 
back,  that  Barbara  is  sorry,  and  his  hard-hearted¬ 
ness  is  melted  away  in  these  salt  tears. 

Here  is  Vincent’s  letter : — 

“My  Sweet  Patience,  and  Dear  Love, — For  so  I 
call  you  ever  in  my  heart,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  I  fear  I  may  see  your  face  no  more,  my  pen  shall 
not  belie  my  heart ;  it  shall  say  no  more  and  no  less 
than  ‘  I  love  you.’  Deiir  Patience,  I  write  from  his 
majesty’s  ship  Eclipse,  where  I  am  at  this  present  a 
poor  prisoner.  The  ship  lies  now  in  Falmouth  Harbour, 
and  I  beseech  you  to  put  my  plaint  instantly  in  the 
hands  of  your  father,  that  as  a  magistrate  he  may 
come  on  board  and  demand  my  release.  I  have  been 
seized  unlawfully  by  a  pressgang,  but  the  captain  heeds 
no  law.  Having  me  he  will  hold  me  in  irons  till  the 
ship  is  out  at  sea,  and  there  be  no  longer  a  chance  of  a 
rescue. 

“  1  should  be  a  coward.  Patience,  if  I  spared  to  tell 
you  the  truth  for  the  fear  of  paining  you.  Better  pain 
you  for  a  brief  moment  than  let  your  true  and  guileless 
nature  be  deceived  longer  by  a  villain.  This  is  Mr. 
Fulke’s  doing.  I  was  beguiled  to  the  waterside  at 
Lambeth,  and  there  set  upon  by  a  gang  of  ruffians, 
who,  after  a  feigned  resistance,  yielded  me  to  the  press- 
gang  sent  from  the  Eclipse.  The  captain  is  a  fast 
friend  of  Mr.  Fulke’s;  he  is  a  friend  likewise  of  my 

Lord  C - ’s,  to  whom  Itook  a  letter  which  Mr.  Fulke 

wrote,  as  you  will  remember,  Patience,  on  the  day  of 
my  departure.  This  letter  the  captain  tossed  over  to 
me  with  a  curse  when  I  complained  to  him  of  my 
cjiptiire.  It  contained  these  words: — ‘Mr  Lord, — TLo 
bearer  of  this  is  a  seafaring  man,  and  well  fitted  to 
serve  his  majesty.  It  is  a  pity  the  fleet  should  lose 
him :  they  say  his  father  was  somewhat  of  a  buccaneer, 
so  there  is  good  fighting  blood  in  him.  I  commend 
him*  to  your  lordship  most  heartily.’  This  was  signed, 
‘  Humphrey  Fulke.’ 

“  ‘  When  this  gentleman  and  my  Lord  C - tell  me 

you  are  a  seamau  I  shall  scarce  take  your  W'ord  to  the 
contrary,’  said  the  captain. 

“Seeing  all  expostulation  vain,  dear  Patience,  I 
have  ceased  to  utter  a  complaint.  I  will  not  tell  you 
of  my  sufferings.  Enough  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  so 

*  Such  letters  as  these  were  often  written  at  this  period. 
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guarded  and  watched  that  it  is  with  incredible  difficulty 
I  pen  this  letter.  More  difficult  and  dangerous  still 
will  it  be  to  send  it,  and  of  luy  hope  of  accomplishing 
this  I  will  say  nothing,  lest  it  cost  some  kind  heart  his 
life. 

“  Oh,  Patience,  I  fear  that  I  shall  myself  die  unless 
I  be  rescued.  I  can  ill  bear  all  my  present  anguish  of 
mind,  added,  as  it  is,  to  such  a  yoke  of  misery.  This 
slup  is  freighted  with  human  souls  in  agony.  Only  in 
Dante,  dear  Patience,  have  I  read  of  scenes  equal  to 
those  enacted  here.  I  send  my  duty  to  my  dear  father, 
for  whose  health  sake  I  beg  you  not  to  speak  of  my 
present  condition.  I  entreat  you  to  put  this  letter  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Caerhydon  the  moment  it  reaches 
yours,  that  he  may  take  instant  and  lawful  means  to 
deliver  me.  Tell  him  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  hear 
the  Eebpse  weighs  anchor  to-morrow'.  Dear  Patience, 
my  life  or  death  lies  in  this  letter.  My  Italian  blood 
lacks  that  English  stolidity  which  can  bear  to  see  and 
endure  these  horrors  and  yet  live.  A  strange  misgiving 
flutters  at  my  heart  as  I  write.  What  if  you  love 
ItIr.  Fulke  too  well  to  set  me  free  ?  What  if  I  have 
set  you  too  hard  a  task  in  desiring  you  to  unmask  his 
villainy?  Well,  if  it  be  so,  I  can  but  die.  And  so 
farewell,  dear  Barbara  Allen.  By  this  token  my  mes¬ 
senger  will  know  you.  And  now  and  ever  I  subscribe 
myself,  honoured  madam  and  dear  love, 

“  Your  true  servant, 

“Vincent  MonnENs.” 

As  I  finish  this  I  fall  a-weeping,  saying  softly  to 
myself  the  words  I  sang  that  night : — 

“  If  on  jour  deathbed  you  do  lie, 

What  needs  the  tale  you’re  telling  ? 

I  cannot  keep  you  from  your  death. 

Farewell,”  said  Barbara  Allen. 

Ah,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Whither  shall  I  turn  for  help  ? 
Who  will  pity  me  ? — I,  who  have  let  a  noble  heart  die 
for  love  of  me — ^me,  “  unworthy  Barbara  Allen?” 

18th  December.  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  in  my 
Journal  for  sorrow.  Vincent’s  letter  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Trevela  and  the  good  colonel,  and  they  have  laid  it 
before  a  great  nobleman,  who  has  promised  my  lords  at 
the  Admiralty  shall  see  it,  and  justice  shall  be  done.  I 
have  had  a  mournful  letter  of  farewell  from  Mr. 
Amesbury.  He  goes  to  America  to  join  in  this  cruel 
war.  He  has  procured  himself  a  commission  in  a  foot 
regiment  I  long  to  ask  him  to  search  for  Vincent,  but 
I  dare  not.  At  the  Hot  AVells  he  spoke  to  me  sadly  of 
his  love  for  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  tell  him,  with 
tears,  there  was  no  hope.  I  fear  it  would  be  cruel  to 
make  him  my  messenger  to  Vincent.  However,  the 
good  colonel  and  Mr.  Trevela  will  use  every  means  that 
kindness,  and  judgment,  and  wealth  can  devise  to  find 
him,  so  I  must  be  content  to  wait  and  hope. 

25th  December.  A  sad  Christmas  Day.  Letty  is  a 
weary  woman.  Her  hours  go  by  in  dreary  emptiness, 
and  even  for  our  household’s  sake  she  would  not  rouse 
herself  to-day  to  give  a  kindly  greeting  to  the  many 
weary  hearts  that  longed  to  speak  and  hear  a  cheering 
word. 

“  The  sea  m.akc3  me  shiver,”  she  said  this  morning. 


as  she  stood  looking  at  it  with  weary  eyes.  “  I  wish  it 
would  bring  Humphrey  home.  I  should  have  a  friend 
then.” 

I  did  not  answer  her.  I  never  do  when  she  speaks 
of  her  cousin. 

Chafed  by  my  silence,  she  turned  on  me  angrily. 

“No!”  she  cried,  “I  shall  not  have  even  Humphrey 
for  a  friend,  unless  Patience  Caerhydon  give  him  her 
gracious  permission.  When  he  is  your  husband  per¬ 
haps  you  will  not  let  him  speak  to  me.  1  know  too 
well  the  jealous  madness  that  runs  in  the  Caerhydon 
blood.”  , 

This  taunt  against  Tristram  set  my  heart  on  fire. 

“  Letty !”  I  exclaimed  in  a  tone  that  rang  through 
her  ears,  “  is  your  conscience  seared?” 

She  looked  up  and  caught  the  flash  of  my  indignant 
eyes,  and  burst  into  sudden  tears.  Then,  with  hands 
before  her  face,  she  went  weeping  away,  and  shutting 
herself  in  her  own  room,  she  nursed  grief  and  anger 
till  she  fell  into  the  vapours.  And  all  through  this 
day  and  night  women-servants  have  watched  and 
waited  on  her  till  tlieir  very  hearts  were  weary. 

27th  December.  Last  night  Letty  came  to  my  room 
in  a  white  wrapper,  her  glorious  hair  lying  about  her 
shoulders  like  a  golden  mantle,  and  her  face,  unpainted, 
white  as  snow.  In  spite  of  the  dreary  misery  in  her 
eyes,  how  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  flung  herself 
down  on  the  floor  and  cast  her  arms  about  me  I 

“ Patience,”  she  said,  “don't  quarrel  with  me.  This 
old  dreary  prison-house  will  seem  tenfuld  a  dungeon 
to  me  if  you  do  that.  When  I  speak  bitterly,  bear 
with  me — I  don’t  know  what  I  say  at  times.  Solitude 
is  frightful  to  me :  it  drives  me  mad !” 

“  You  have  your  child,”  I  answered  gently ;  “  make 
a  companion  of  him.  And  do  not  pass  your  days  so 
listlessly,  without  work.” 

Letty  shook  her  head  dolefully. 

“  Women’s  work  makes  me  crazy,”  she  said.  “  Can 
I  sit  all  day  long  driving  a  needle  in  and  out  of  a 
clout?  I  tell  you  no.  Let  me  go  into  the  world  and 
seek  work  that  would  fill  head,  heart,  and  hand,  and  I 
might  yet  shape  my  life  to  some  noble  end.  But  there 
is  no  chance  of  that.  I  am  a  woman ;  and  I  find  shut 
gates  on  every  side.  And  if  1  beat  my  passionate 
heart  against  them,  I  gain  only  sneers,  contumely, 
denial,  and  abuse.  So  tlie  sole  excitement  left  to  me  is 
play,  and  any  sin  I  find  ready  to  my  hand.  All  this 
restless  energy  in  my  veins,  which  if  I  were  a  man 
would  lead  to  honour  and  daring  deeds,  being  a 
woman,  only  damns  me.” 

Her  head  sank  forward  beneath  her  veil  of  golden 
hair  till  it  rested  on  my  knees,  and  lay  there  quivering 
like  a  broken  lily.  I  had  never  heard  lier  talk  thus 
before,  and  her  words  were  to  me  as  the  revealing  of  a 
mystery,  or  as  a  flash  of  light  in  a  dark  i)lace.  I  shall 
read  her  better  now,  and  I  will  never  judge  licr  harshly 
again  while  I  live.  I  felt  an  infinite  pity  for  her  as  I 
laid  my  hand  tenderly  upon  her  bowed  head.  I  know 
the  stillness  and  monotony  of  that  dead  flat  level  on 
which  the  days  of  a  woman's  life  pass  sluggishly  are  to 
some  souls  more  dangerous  than  all  the  whirl  and  stir 
of  an  active  world.  Men  judge  with  superficial  minds 
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when  they  think  of  women  as  being  safe  only  in  their 
homes.  Alas  for  them  if  that  be  true !  for  where  is  the 
difference  betwixt  a  home  and  a  harem,  if  women  can 
be  safe  only  when  shut  up  ?  All  the  pride  and  honour, 
all  the  dignity  and  innocence,  of  a  woman’s  heart  are 
trampled  on  and  perilled  by  the  thought.  Surely  there 
is  more  danger  from  within  the  harem  than  from 
without.  All  the  insidious  sins  of  treachery,  meanness, 
and  falsehood  creep  unawares  upon  the  soul  of  the 
slave;  truth,  love,  and  honour  live  only  with  the  free. 

Perhaps  if  the  world  were  wise  enough  to  give  to 
rwrj/  restless,  ambitious  heart  the  chance  of  a  career, 
forgetting  the  heart  was  sometimes  a  woman’s,  there 
would  be  less  sorrow  and  bitterness  in  many  homes 
than  rankle  now.  To  me,  also,  it  seems  a  sorrowful 
thing  for  man  that  custom  and  prejudice  have  loaded 
his  helpmeet  with  disabilities  and  penalties.  And  so 
she  is  not  to  him  what  she  could  and  might  be.  Till 
lately  I  have  lived  my  life  never  reflecting  on  laws  and 
customs;  but  since  the  day  I  saw  Nora  beaten  many 
doubts  and  questions  have  filled  my  mind.  And  now 
Letty’s  restless  character  and  weary  misery  add  greatly 
to  the  misgivings  of  my  heart,  causing  me  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  those  laws  which  close  to  women  every  avenue 
which  leads  to  honour,  fame,  distinction,  and  wealth. 

Well,  I  have  wandered  far  away  from  Lctty  in 
rambling  thus,  and  yet  but  for  thinking  how  she  beats 
her  wounded  heart  against  the  iron  bars  of  custom, 
and  the  great  unseen  walls  which  close  us  round,  I 
would  not  have  set  down  so  many  of  my  poor  thoughts 
in  this  Journal. 

A  moment  after  she  had  spoken  hotly  her  voice  took 
its  old  dreary  tone. 

“  Patience,”  she  said,  “  it  comes  into  my  mind  some¬ 
times  that  I  would  like  to  be  a  Catholic.  The  Papists 
in  their  Church  find  work  for  women  such  as  I  am. 
A  Popish  priest  would  not  answer  me  as  our  good 
parson  here  did  t’other  day,  when  I  told  him  time  was 
so  heavy  on  my  hands  that  I  would  fain  sec  the  world 
burnt  up  to-morrow.  He  bade  me  betake  myself  to 
my  needle,  and  he  gave  me  the  Housewife's  Manual 
and  Complete  Art  of  Cookery. 

She  finished  with  a  bitter  laugh,  ending  in  tears, 
which  she  wiped  hastily  from  her  face,  looking  up  to 
me  for  an  answer.  But  I  only  said — 

“  Letty,  I  wish  you  would  love  your  child.” 

“  So  I  do,”  she  cried.  “  But  can  I  fill  up  all  my  days 
with  a  b.aby  ?  There  is  not  enough  of  a  child  in  me 
to  love  children  so  well  as  that,  and  a  father’s  love  is 
not  questioned,  though  he  be  not  tied  to  a  baby’s  apron- 
string  from  morn  till  night,  so  why  should  mine  be?” 

“Then  but  for  me,”  I  said,  “you  would  leave  your 
child  to  gather  his  earliest  and  deepest  faiths  from  un¬ 
taught  servants  ?  Why  not  think  of  him,  not  as  a  little 
child  only,  but  as  a  holy  and  solemn  trust,  a  human  soul 
put  into  your  keeping  to  tr.ain  for  heaven  or  for  hell?” 

“  If  such  terrible  thoughts  ciune  into  my  poor  head,” 
she  answered,  “  I  should  never  speak  to  the  boy  again. 
I  should  be  afraid.” 

“  And  am  not  I  afraid,  Letty  ?”  I  asked.  “  Can  I 
be  so  fit  or  worthy  of  the  task  as  a  mother  ?” 

Alas !  I  did  not  think  to  sec  her  weep  so  bitterly  as 
she  did  at  these  words. 


“  Let  me  be.  Patience,”  she  sobbed ;  “  never  ask  me 
to  be  a  teacher  to  him  again.  Let  him  play  with  me 
and  love  me  as  long  as  he  can.” 

Then  with  an  abrupt  change  of  voice  she  said — 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  child.  There  was  no 

harm  between  me  and  Lord  S - .  I  wanted  him 

to  venture  a  few  thousands  in  WWcal  Ruth,  and  so  I  let 
him  dangle  after  me  and  bore  me  with  his  stupid  talk, 
never  thinking  Tristram  would  heed  it.  In  the  end  I 
got  him  to  give  his  word  for  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
his  example  gained  me  six  or  eight  more  ‘  adventurers,’ 
as  you  Cornish  call  them,  each  of  whom  put  down  a 

hundred  pounds  to  begin  the  work.  But  Lord  S - , 

knowing  Tristram  did  not  like  him,  would  not  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  list ;  his  agent’s  was  put  instead. 
Thus,  though  he  had  done  it  .all  to  please  me,  I  own, 
Tristram  was  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Now  you  can 
understand  why  I  had  to  humour  the  man  and  give  him 
my  company,  when  I  would  liefer  often  have  been 
alone.  At  last  that  odious  old  w'oman.  Lady  S— — , 
guessing  something  about  the  money,  told  another  hag 
that  her  son,  she  knew,  had  given  me  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  lie  spread,  and  Tristram  heard  of  it. 

Then  he  called  upon  Lord  S -  to  say  in  the  public 

rooms  that  his  mother  lied,  and  he  refusing,  the 
challenge  followed.” 

She  ceased  with  a  shiver,  her  face  turning  to  the  hue 
of  death,  and  her  eyes  anxiously  looking  into  mine. 

“  Why  not  have  explained  ?  why  not  have  stopped 
the  duel?”  I  cried. 

“  Do  you  think  I  knew  it  or  suspected  it  till  all  was 
over?”  she  said  with  a  heavy  sigh.  “There  was  no 
kind  hcai-t  to  come  and  tell  me.  The  women  were  glad 
that  I  should  suffer,  and  the  men  will  always  help 
another  man  to  get  shot.” 

For  a  moment  our  tears  fell  together,  then  I  said 
bitterly — 

“So  Tristram  died  that  Whc.al  Ruth  might  work 
again.  O,  Letty,  remember  your  promise  to  me !” 

“  How  could  I  keep  it,”  she  cried,  “  wanting  money 
as  we  did  ?  The  mine  is  rich — there,  don’t  be  h.ard  on 
me.  Patience  ;  I  cared  more  for  the  work  than  for  the 
riches.  All  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with,  all 
the  efforts  I  had  to  use  to  get  those  ten  men  to  join 
heart  and  soul  in  this  undert.aking,  wrought  wonders 
for  me.  I  never  touched  a  card  for  six  weeks.  Now  I 
shall  go  back  to  my  old  ways.  What  else  is  there  for 
me  to  do  ?” 

She  never  waited  for  an  answer,  but  went  on  rapidly, 
with  both  her  hands  clasped  together  and  pressed  upon 
her  brow — 

“  I  wish  men  were  never  jc.alous.  Patience.  It  is 
jealousy  which  shuts  ns  up  within  these  four  walls, 
w'hich  they  ctvll  home,  but  which  to  them  is  but  a 
lodging  where  they  sleep— when  they  choose.  I  weary 
of  the  humbug,  and  the  falsehood,  and  the  dreariness 
of  it  all.” 

She  tossed  the  hiiir  back  from  her  fjice  impatiently, 
and  I  saw  how  haggard  and  pale  it  looked,  and  how 
every  gesture  spoke  of  the  we.ary  dejection  of  discontent. 

“  Go  to  rest,”  I  said  soothingly — “  you  want  sleep.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  sleep  all  night  and  all  day,  and  day 
and  night  again  and  again,  till  life  was  over,”  she 
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answered.  “  Of  what  use  am  I  here  ?  of  what  use 
anywhere,  since  I  can  neither  sew,  nor  stitch,  nor 
embroider,  nor  tat  ?  Oh,  Patience  I  Patience !  I  wish  I 
had  your  nature.” 

She  seemed  to  think,  because  she  and  I  were  unlike, 
that  sorrow  passed  lightly  over  my  head  to  rest  on 
hers.  I  did  not  undeceive  her.  I  never  speak  of  my¬ 
self  except  in  this  poor  Journal. 

“  How  contentedly  you  Hve  here  in  this  old 
dungeon  1”  she  continued.  “  Hut  there,  I  forgot,  it  is 
your  home.  You  have  lived  in  this  gloom  ever  since 
you  were  born ;  every  old  tree  and  shadow  is  dear  to 
you,  and  all  your  life  stands  round  you  within  these  four 
walls  ;  but  my  life  lies  far  away  from  this,  and 
Gualinara,  and  all  appertaining  to  it,  seem  to  me  at 
times  but  a  dreaiu.” 

She  fell  into  a  deep  silence,  and  I  fancied  her 
tlioughts  had  gone  back  to  childish  days  and  the  home 
she  tirst  know,  and  sympathising  with  the  yearning  in 
her  soul  I  stooped  and  kissed  her.  Then  she  startled 
me  with  Alan's  name. 

“  Patience,  I  was  thinking  of  my  cousin  Humphrey. 
He  is  the  only  man  who  can  understand  me.  1  am  in 
a  confessional  mood  to-night,  so  I'll  tell  you - ” 

“  No,  no,  tell  me  nothing!”  I  cried. 

“  Hut  I  must  and  will,”  she  answered  wdlfully.  “  I 
loved  him  once.  Every  one  loves  him — too  easily ;  he 
gains  love  with  a  look  of  his  eye  and  a  turn  of  his 
head,  and  he  flings  it  away  as  carelessly  as  it  came. 
Not  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that,  for  you  know 
it.  No,  I  wanted  to  say  that  in  his  young  wild 
days  he  was  in  disgrace  with  his  father;  he  left 
Lome;  he  went  I  scarcely  know  whither,  he  con¬ 
sorted  with  1  scarcely  know  whom,  with  highwaymen 
even,  I  fear.  And  through  all  this  he  chose  to 
take  me  for  his  friend  and  confidante.  He  came  to 
Mallivery  Place  at  mysterious,  unexpected  times ;  he 
concerted  with  me  a  set  of  secret  signals  that  I  might 
know  when  he  was  near.  He  asked  me  to  do  dangerous 
and  difficult  things  for  him.  Once  I  saddled  a  horse 
in  my  father’s  stable,  and  brought  it  to  him  in  Malli¬ 
very  Wood  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  That  fresh 
horse  saved  his  life.  For  hid  in  a  thicket,  near  the 
dead  hack  which  had  fallen  under  him,  I  heard  the 
pursuers  say  that  but  for  this  fresh  beast,  which 
seemed  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  ground  to  help  him, 
they  would  have  taken  him  alive  or  dead.  This  con¬ 
stant  excitement,  this  continual  demand  upon  all  my 
energies,  pleased  me — I  lived  then.  And  I  kept  his 
secrets  well.  At  last,  when  he  tired  of  it  all,  it  was  I 
who  persuaded  my  father  to  get  him  a  cometcy  in  a 
horse  regiment ;  and  then  of  course  he  forgot  me.  It 
was  some  of  this  I  feared  Mr.  Amesbury  had  told  you, 
but  now  I  am  careless — I  tell  you  myself.  No  one  can 
vex  Tristram  with  it  now.  One  thing  more.  Patience. 
Until  I  came  down  here,  I  hoped  that  Humphrey 
w'ould — would  come  back  to  me  one  day.  Hut  he  saw 
you,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all.  Yet  I  swear  to  you 
it  was  not  of  him  I  thought,  but  of  you,  when  I  tried 
to  save  you  from  loving  him.  For  he  will  be  a  vile 
husband.  He’ll  break  your  heart,  child,  a  hundred 
times  a  day.  And  he  hates  the  good  humdrum  life  that 
you  like  to  lead.” 


She  paused  as  if  she  thought  that  I  would  answer 
her,  but  I  said  nothing. 

“  He  is  wonderfully  constant,”  she  continued  bitterly. 
“  But  then  you  are  rich.  Patience — ^you  have  a  good 
dower.” 

Once  how  angry  I  should  have  been  at  this  1  Now  I 
only  said  quietly — 

“  Which  shall  never  be  wasted,  Letty.” 

She  rose  as  I  said  this,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  vexed 
air. 

“  What  a  scaled  book  you  are !”  she  said.  “  I  have 
told  you  all  my  heart,  and  you  are  silent  as  a  well.” 

“  When  the  right  time  comes  I’ll  speak,  Letty ;  be 
sure  of  that.” 

“  To  Humphrey,  I  suppose,  not  to  me,”  she  answered, 
sighing.  “  Patience,  when  he  comes  do  not  tell  him 
how  poor  I  am.  I  should  hate  him  to  know  how  little 
Tristram  has  left  me.  He  would  think  unkindly  of 
your  brr.ther.” 

I  considered  that,  knowing  her,  he  would  think  rather 
that  Tristram  had  done  wisely  in  giving  her  a  yearly 
income  instead  of  a  dowry,  which  she  would  gamble 
away.  Alas !  I  understood  now  who  had  instilled  into 
her  heart  this  wild  love  of  excitement. 

“  Do  not  fear ;  I  will  not  tell  him  how  little  or  bow 
much  you  have,”  I  said. 

With  this  she  wishe  d  me  good  night,  and  crept  away 
like  a  pretty  white  shadow  with  golden  beams  about 
its  head. 

3rd  January,  1774.  Thank  God !  there  is  good  news 
with  the  new  year.  The  great  nobleman  to  whom 
Mr.  Trevcla  and  the  colonel  spoke  of  Vincent's  wrongs 
has  redeemed  his  pledge.  He  lias  laid  this  villainy 
before  my  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  they  have  faith¬ 
fully  promised  Mr.  Morrens  shall  have  redress.  The 
next  ship  going  to  America  will  take  out  orders  for  his 
instant  release.  Will  it  come  in  time "i*  Is  he  living? 
My  heart  faints  with  hope  and  fear. 

What  did  Vincent  think  of  me  on  that  terrible  day 
when  his  messenger  returned  and  said,  “I  have  put 
your  letter  into  the  lady’s  hand — her  own  hand” — and 
there  followed  no  comfort,  no  help,  no  rescue  ?  Oh, 
then,  as  the  ship  sailed  away,  he  must  have  thought 
that  Harbara  loved  Alan  Fulko  so  well  that  she  was 
willing  he  should  die  rather  than  speak  aught  against 
her  lover.  This  is  the  knife  that  I  have  in  my  soul 
now,  and  its  edge  is  keen. 

Nothing  can  be  done  for  Nora.  She  will  be  in 
prison  till  ApriL 

February  10th.  The  time  passes  with  wondrous 
slowness.  There  are  no  gay  voices,  no  gay  doings,  at 
Gualmara  now.  The  old  house  is  widowed,  and  our 
black  garments  sweep  silently  to  and  fro  in  the  cheer¬ 
less  rooms  as  we  come  and  go  without  laughter,  and 
with  little  speech.  There  is  only  one  among  us  whoie 
feet  bring  gladness,  and  whose  lips  ring  with  merry 
music — the  little  child.  And  he,  like  a  bright  sun¬ 
beam,  dances  in  and  out,  bringing  smiles  with  him. 
AVhat  a  heaven  of  unconscious  joy  lies  round  a  child ! 
How  often  unwittingly  has  he  brought  us  consolation 
and  glad  thoughts !  How  often,  when  the  jaded  heart 
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was  weary,  anxious,  and  full  of  doubt,  has  some  simple 
woinl  of  childish  faith  restored  its  trust,  and  clothed  it 
anew  with  peace  and  praise  I 

We  teach  the  world's  lessons  to  the  little  ones,  but 
they  teach  us  from  the  books  of  heaven. 

14th  February.  For  a  valentine,  I  got  a  long  letter 
this  day  from  Mr.  Amesbury — a  mournful  letter.  Life 
for  him  has  been  a  sad  mistake,  he  says.  And  disap¬ 
pointed  now  in  all  his  hopes,  he  goes  to  the  New 
AVorld,  trusting  that  to  his  impetuous  nature  war  may 
bring  relief  and  rest.  Yet  he  thinks  it  likelier  that  the 
warfare  of  the  Indians  may  suit  his  impatient  blood 
the  best ;  for  all  that  is  wild,  strange,  irregular  touches 
his  heart  with  the  bre.ath  of  kinship.  And  since  the 
strong  cord  which  drew  him  back  to  sober  quiet  days 
has  snapped  in  his  hand,  he  feels  with  tenfold  strength 
those  old  restless  impulses  which  ally  his  soul  with 
the  rough  woods,  and  the  untrammelled  life  they  lead 
who  pass  out  of  cities  for  ever. 

Then  voluntarily  and  unasked  he  gives  a  promise,  in 
bitter  words,  to  search  for  Vincent,  and  if  he  finds 
him,  tell  him  that,  although  Patience  Caerhydon 
cannot  road  her  own  heart,  ho  has  read  it,  and  seen 
V’incent’s  name  engraven  there  as  on  a  rock,  while 
Alan  F ulke’s  was  but  a  shadow. 

After  this  he  tells  me  ho  sought  in  London  for  the 
poor  drunken  wretch  Glotcn,  and  found  him  dying  in 
gaol.  He  had  nothing  new  to  tell — nothing  but  what 
we  knew  already — and  now,  being  dead,  he  had  had 
him  buried  decently.  With  this,  and  with  a  farewell 
somewhat  reckless  in  its  sorrow,  his  letter  ends. 

I  wonder  if  the  ship  in  which  he  sails  takes  out  the 
order  to  the  Eclipse  for  Vincent’s  release.  I  shall 
hear  no  news  for  so  many  months,  that  I  weary,  and 
the  days  go  by  as  though  Time  were  lame,  halting  at 
every  hour  with  a  sigh. 

March  7th.  Miss  Philippa  startled  me  to-day  as  I 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine  by  the  southern  wall. 

“  Won’t  you  change  your  mourning  soon?”  she  said. 
<‘Your  true  love  comes  home  next  mouth.” 

My  cheeks  grew  scarlet  at  her  words,  and  my  heart 
fluttered  like  a  bird. 

‘‘  It  cannot  be,”  I  cried.  “  There  is  not  time——” 

“Not  time!  My  dear,  how  long  do  you  reckon  it 
since  the  handsome  scapegrace  sailed  away  ?” 

Then  I  saw  she  meant  Alan  Fulke,  and,  smiling,  I 
answered  it  was  a  long  time,  long  enough  to  change 
me  from  eighteen  to  nearly  twenty-one. 

Miss  Philippa  looked  at  me  with  keen  eyes. 

“  Is  that  all,  my  dear?”  she  said.  “Then  I  wonder 
what  these  three  years  have  done  for  him?  Come,  will 
you  change  your  mourning  from  black  to  grey  for  his 
sake  ?” 

“  No,  Miss  Philippa,”  I  said  shortly,  and  walked  on. 

But  she  followed  me,  and  laid  her  fat  hand  upon  my 
arm. 

“Not  for  his  sake?  Well,  then,  for  mine.  Think 
what  a  weary  winter  I  have  had!  Give  Letty  the 
pleasure  of  fashioning  a  few  new  gowns,  or  I  shall  be 
fit  for  Bedlam  in  another  month." 

“  Leity !”  I  cried.  “  Will  Letty  change  her  widow’s 


gown  already,  when  it  is  barely  four  months  ago  since 
Tristram  was  killed,  almost  by  her  hand?” 

IMiss  Philippa  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  dismal 
look. 

“  Don’t  speak  so  loud,  my  love.  Let  us  have  a  little 
peace  and  comfort  through  these  new  gowns  if  we  can. 
This  will  be  something  for  her  to  do  and  to  think  of, 
and  the  load  upon  my  poor  back  will  be  less  heavy. 
You  don’t  live  under  the  harrow  as  I  do.  You’ve  got 
an  income.” 

I  really  pitied  the  big,  kindly  woman.  She  has 
endured  much  from  Letty’s  vapours  this  winter,  and 
but  for  Dr.  Scaboria’s  gallant  attentions,  I  truly  think 
she  might  even  have  lost  a  pound  or  two  of  flesh. 

“Letty  can  do  as  she  will,”  I  said;  “I  shall  not 
interfere." 

“  But  my  dear  love,  for  peace  sake,  do  the  same. 
What  will  the  world  say  to  see  the  widow  in  grey  and 
the  sister  in  black  ?  And  you  are  above  caring  for  the 
colour  of  a  gown,”  said  Miss  Philippa. 

And  as  1  made  no  answer,  she  went  away  contented. 
So  now  wo  shall  have  mantua-makers  in  the  house, 
and  milliners,  and  much  grumbling  from  poor  old 
Deborah. 

«  «  »  « 

Cth  Jlay.  To-day  as  I  rode  home  from  Lamorrau  I 
saw  a  ragged,  wretched  woman  sitting  by  the  wayside, 
who,  starting  up  as  I  came  near,  showed  me  the 
changed  face  of  Nora. 

“Father  won’t  have  me  home,”  she  said  angrily. 
“He  shut  the  door  in  my  face  last  night.  Why  have 
you  had  me  brought  down  here  for  such  a  bitter  wel¬ 
come  ?” 

I  was  vexed  at  this.  I  did  not  think  “  Tam  Jenkins 
tha  vool  ”  had  so  hard  a  heart. 

“I  will  see  your  fatlrer,  and  persuade  him  to  be 
kinder  to  you,  Nora,”  I  said. 

“  Let  him  be,”  she  answered  fiercely.  “  He  is  in  the 
right.  Fool  as  he  is,  he  says,  he'll  have  no  gaol-birds 
in  his  house.  I’ll  not  trouble  him  again.  I’m  going 
away.  I  only  waited  to  speak  to  you  before  I  went.” 

I  implored,  I  entreated  her  to  remain  and  let  me 
strive  to  soften  her  father's  heart ;  but  she  would  not 
listen.  She  took  a  couple  of  guineas  of  me,  and  then 
walked  wearily  away  down  the  road.  1  am  mighty  sod 
at  this,  and  know  not  what  to  do  to  help  her.  Deborah 
says  no  one  in  the  village  will  give  her  lodgings,  no 
matter  what  price  1  oiler  to  pay. 


MODEHN  C.VNTERBUEy  TaLES. 

The  Leading  Talcs  in  Beeton’s  Christmas  Annual 
this  year  are  founded  upon  our  great  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales.  These  stories,  we  understand,  are  ^ 
taken  as  prototypes  so  far  as  the  intention  and  moral 
of  the  stories  are  concerned,  the  incidents  and  circ/im- 
stances  being  entirely  different.  Thus,  Ch'jiucer’s 
Knight  is  “the  modem  gentleman  ;  his  MjUer  the 
modem  rogue ;  hisPalamon  and  Arcite  becovie  military 
men  of  now  instead  of  soldiers  of  ditti ;  the  Wife  of  Bath 
may  be  classed  as  the  Saturday's  fris’/y  matron,  and 
the  Poore  Personne  turns  into  the  needy  curate.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  world  are  the  same,  whether 
they  lived  under  the  third  Edward  or  the  fir  st  Victoria. 
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518  and  519. 

Two  Rosettes  for  Orna- 
MENTiKG  Lingeries,  Toilet 
Cl'.siiions,  &c.  Crochet 
AND  Tatting. 

No.  518. — The  middle  part 
of  this  rosette  is  worked  with 
croehet-cotton  No  43.  Make 
a  fouudation  chain  of  G 
stitches;  join  them  into  a 
ciicle,  and  work  the  1st 
round  as  follows: — 14  treble 
stitches;  iustead  of  the  Ist 
treble  work  3  chain,  at  the 
end  of  the  round  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  3rd  of  the  3  chain, 


518.— Crochet  Rosette. 


519. — Crochet  Rosette. 


which  count  as  1  treble.  2nd  round : 
4  chain,  the  3  first  of  which  count  as 
1  treble,  then  17  treble,  divided  by  1 
chain  on  the  treble  stitch  of  the  1st 
round.  At  the  end  of  the  round  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  3rd  chain.  3rd  round: 
4  chain,  1  treble  on  the  next  chain 
stitch,  *  1  chain,  2  treble  on  the  next 
chain  stitch  of  the  preceding;  round ; 
repeat  from  *,  at  the  end  of  the  round 

1  slip  stitch  in  the  3rd  chain  from  the 
beginning;.  4th  round  like  the  3rd, 
only  work  2  chain  instead  of  1  chain 
stitch.  5th  round :  Alternately  3  treble 
on  the  chain  of  the  preceding  round, 

2  chain.  The  6th,  7th,  and  8ih  rounds 
are  w’orked  in  the  same  manner,  only 
increasing  by  1  the  number  of  chain 
stitches  and  treble,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustiation.  9th  round :  8  chain,  1 
treble  on  the  next  3  chain,  *  1  purl 

(5  chain,  1 

slip  stitch  in 


1  purl,  2  double;  then  1  purl,  5 
double ;  join  the  stitches  into  a 
circle,  and  fasten  them  on  to  the 
purl  of  the  9th  round,  where  the 
cotton  was  fastened.  Then  turn  the 
circle  downwards,  and  work  1  spot, 
consisting  of  8  plain  stitches;  after 
the  1st  4  plain  stitches  fasten  it  on 
to  the  next  chain  stitch  scallop,  so 
that  the  spot  is  turned  downwards. 
Fasten  on  to  the  next  purl  of  the 
9th  round,  and  repeat  from  *,  but 
instead  of  working  the  1st  purl, 
fasten  it  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the 
preceding  circle;  at  the  end  of  the 
round  fasten  it  on  to  the  1st  purl 
of  the  1st  circle  of  this  round,  instead 
of  working  the  last  purl. 

No.  519. — ^'Ihe  middle  part  of  this 
rosette  is  worked  in  crochet  «  tricofer. 
Begin  on  a  foundation  chain  of  7 
stitches.  Miss 


the  last  stitch, 
and  take  up 
1  loop  in  the 
C  remaining 
stitches,  and 
work  5  double 
rows  in  crochet 
a  tricoter.  The 
square  thus 
,  formed  is 
^  e  d  g  c  d  all 
round  with  a 
round  of  chain 
stitch  scallops 
from  illustra¬ 
tion.  Each  of 
these  consists  of  5  chain  and  1 
double  in  the  selvedge  stitches 
of  the  square.  Fasten  the 
cotton  at  the  end  of  the  round. 


divided  by  4 
chain  on  the 
next  3  chain 
stitches.  Re¬ 
peat  from  *, 
at  the  end  of 
the  round  1 
slip  stitch  in 
the  Ist  stitch. 

Then  work  the 
tatted  border  520.— Penwiper  in  the  Shape 
with  coarser  OF  A  Sheaf  of  CoiiN. 

cotton,  and 

with  one  shuttle  only ;  fasten 
the  cotton  on  to  1  purl  of  the 
9th  round,  and  work  *  5 
double,  G  times  alternately 


621  and  522. — Corner  Borders  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 
•  BUclr  wool  □  Steel  beadi.  g  Crystal,  x  □  Alabaster.  □  Chalk,  q  Blue. 


■  Browa  El  Gold. 
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round :  1  double  round  every  chain  stitch 
scallop  and  round  each  separate  chain  stitch  ; 

5  chain  after  every  double  stitch.  4th  round ; 

Like  the  3rd  round,  always  working  the 
double  stitches  round  the  chain  stitch  scal¬ 
lops  of  the  preceding  round.  5th  round : 

This  round  is  worked  in  crochet  tatting. 

*  1  double  round  the  next  cliain  stitch  scal¬ 
lop,  3  chain  stitche.s,  2  double,  9  times 
alternately  1  purl,  1  double ;  then  1  purl,  2 
double  ;  join  the  stitches  into  a  circle,  and 
work  2  chain  stitches.  Repeat  from  *,  only 
instead  of  working  the  1st  purl,  fasten  it 
on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  circle; 
at  the  end  of  the  round,  instead  of  working 
the  last  purl,  fasten  it  on  to  the  Ist  purl  of 
the  1st  circle. 

520. — Penwiper  in 

525. — Basket  Covered  with  Guipure  d’Art.  must  only  be  high  enough  for 

the  cars  of  corn  to  come 


524.— Detail  of  Basket  (525). 


523.— Java  Canvas  Border, 


and  cut  it  off.  2nd  round: 
*  1  4-fold  treble  (that  is, 
throw  the  cotton  4  times 
forward  1  treble  from  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  4 -fold  treble 
stitch ;  f  3  chain,  1  long 
treble  in  the  4-fold  treble 
stitch,  inserting  the  needle 
at  the  same  jjlace  where  the 
preceding  treble  stitch  has 
been  worked ;  1  treble  at  the 
bottom  of  the  long  treble; 
repeat  once  more  from  t,  nnd 
then  repeat  7  times  more 
from  • ;  at  the  end  of  the 
round  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
4-fold  treble  stitch  at  the 
beginning  of  the  round.  3rd 
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beyond  it  at  the  top.  The  real  penwiper  consists  of  ; 
narrow  strips  of  black  cloth,  fastened  in  a  cardboard  | 
tube  1  inch  and  three-fifths  high ;  this  tube  is  fastened  j 
on  a  round  flat  piece  of  cardboard,  covered  with  cloth.  | 
The  outer  edge  is  ornamented  with  lappets  of  coloured  i 
cloth,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  The  penwiper  | 
is  inserted  within  the  sheaf  of  corn.  The  case  can  also 
be  used  for  matches. 

521  and  522. 

Corner  Borders  in  Berlin  Wool  IVork. 

TTiese  patterns  are  suitable  for  different  purposes, 
such  as  cushions,  covers,  couvrettes,  &c.  They  can  be 
worked  in  wool  and  silk  in  cross-stitch  or  tent-stitch, 
or  also  with  beads.  If  the  patterns  are  used  for 
carpets,  rugs,  &c.,  they  must  be  worked  in  leviathan- 
stitch  with  very  thick  wool. 

523. — Java  Canvas  Border. 

Tills  pattern  is  worketl  on  Java  canvas  with  red 
wool.  Each  stitch  is  worked  over  8  threads  in  height, 
and  at  intervals  of  2  threads.  This  border  is  suitable 
for  braces,  &c. 

524  to  526. — Basket  Covered  mtth  Getrltie  d’Art. 

MaUriab;  Thick  white  cardboard;  blue  glace  silk; 
blue  silk  ribbon  f  of  an  inch  and  li  inches  v:ide ;  wire,  ^  c. 

This  basket  is  meant  for  visiting  cards,  fancy  work, 
&c.  It  is  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  blue  cash- 
mere  or  silk,  and  ornamented  from  illustration  with 
darned  netting,  ruches,  and  bows  of  silk  ribbon.  After 
having  covered  the  different  parts  of  cardboard  which 
foiTn  the  basket  with  blue  cashmere,  edge  each  of  the 
4  lappets  at  the  top  with  wire  covered  with  narrow 
blue  silk  ribbon;  this  wire  must  be  long  enough  to 
come  about  3^  of  an  inch  beyond  the  material.  This 
piece  of  wire  is  bent  into  a  loop,  and  2  loops  are 
drawn  one  within  another,  so  that  there  remains  a 
space  of  2|  inches  between  the  upper  comers  of  the 
lappets.  Then  sew  on  the  darned  netting  ornament ; 
No.  524  shows  the  pattern  for  the  ground.  No.  526 
that  of  one  of  the  lappets  full  size.  The  seams  and 
wires  are  covered  with  ruches  and  bows,  as  can  be  seen 
in  illustration.  The  handle  is  made  of  wire  or  steel, 
and  is  covered  with  blue  silk  ribbon.  The  bottom  of 
the  basket  can  be  used  as  a  pincushion ;  in  that  case  it 
must  be  quilted. 

MRS.  STOWE  AND  LOUD  BYRON. 

N  the  September  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine 
there  appears  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe,  entitled  The  True  Story  of  Lady 
liyron's  Life.  The  authoress  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — a 
work  which  Southerners  at  least  assert  is  a  gross  exag¬ 
geration  from  beginning  to  end — can  always  command 
a  large  audience.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  writes  in  a  maga¬ 
zine,  the  public  interest  grows  warmer  and  warmer,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  magazine  rises  higher  and  higher. 
Uncle  Tom  made  Mrs.  Stowe’s  fortune :  she  had  been 
writing  for  a  long,  long  time  before  she  hit  upon  her 
“  image  of  God  cut  in  ebony.”  It  was  a  wonderful 
success,  it  drew  sympathy  and  applause  from  almost 
all  quarters,  it  was  translated  into  various  languages, 
including  Welsh,  and  when  people — there  are  always 


some  troublesome  people — wanted  to  know  whether 
the  Cabin  was  a  faithful  picture  of  slave  life,  hlrs. 
Stowe  produced  the  Key  and  gave  them  free  access  to 
the  horrors  of  slavery.  In  giving  the  Key,  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  as  shrewd  as  Blue  Beard  in  respect  to  the  locked* 
up  chamber — she  excited  curiosity,  horror,  and  all  the 
rc.st  of  it.  But  she  did  not  prove  that  all  black  men 
were  immaculate,  and  that  the  whites  were  for  ever 
tying  them  up  and  Hogging  the  life  out  of  them.  Miss 
Braddou  is  sensational ;  Mr.  Boucicault  is  sensational ; 
but  Mrs.  Stowe  went  far  beyond  both,  and  established 
for  herself  a  reputation  for  being  an  out-and-out  sen¬ 
sational  story-teller. 

Well,  in  Macmillaus  September  number  we  have  a 
sensational  story  by  ills.  Stowe.  It  is,  of  course, 
written  in  the  interests  of  suffering  innocence  and 
outraged  virtue.  She  tells  us  the  true  story  of  Lady 
Byron's  life ! 

Now,  in  these  days  of  the  multiplication  of  books, 
there  are  a  good  many  people  who  have  never  read 
Byron — they  have  found  it  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep 
with  the  tide,  and  to  sing  the  piwises  or  intone  the 
condemnations  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Massey,  &c. 
From  Byron  a  large  number  of  people  have  been  warned 
off  by  the  moral  sign-post  of  parents  and  guardians. 
They  have  been  taught  to  consider  him  dangerous,  and 
so  Ingoldsby,  in  one  of  his  legends,  makes  a  penitent 
promise,  along  with  his  acknowledgment  of  mea 
culpa,  to 

“  Never  again  read  Voltaire  or  Tom  Paine, 

Or  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  or  Lord  Byron’s  Cairo," 

With  regard  to  the  last-named,  Walter  Scott,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  was  of  opinion  that  it  stood  on 
the  same  level  with  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  if 
Byron’s  was  a  wicked  book,  so  was  Milton’s.  But 
this  is  not  the  matter  in  dispute.  That  Lord  Byron’s 
books  were  dangerous  to  the  morality  of  the  rising 
generation  most  people  would  freely  admit.  No  doubt, 
in  several  of  his  poems,  he  outraged  the  general  sense 
of  propriety.  That  he  himself  led  an  immoral  life  is 
what  it  is  not  likely  he  would  himself  be  inclined  to 
deny — that  is,  measuring  his  conduct  by  the  received 
code  of  morals. 

Now,  it  being  generally  admitted  that  Byron’s  poems 
were  not  of  a  moral  character — ^thatsome  of  them  were 
loose  and  some  profane — and  it  being,  moreover, 
admitted  that  Byron’s  life  was  very  much  in  accordance 
with  his  works— and  seeing,  moreover,  that  he  has 
been  dead  and  buried  these  five-and-forty  years,  we 
cannot,  at  the  first,  understand  why  an  American  lady 
should  employ  herself  in  the  resurrection  of  his  evil 
deeds,  and  charge  upon  his  memory  a  horrible  and 
revolting  crime. 

The  avowed  object  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  article  is  the 
defence  of  Lady  Byron  against  the  charges  of  coldness, 
prudery,  and  indifference.  The  world  has  never  fully 
ascertained  what  were  the  motives  of  Lady  Byron  in 
separating  herself  from  her  husband.  !Mrs.  Stowe 
professes  to  unravel  all  the  mystery  by  accusing  Byron, 
dead,  of  being  the  perpetrator  of  a  heinous  erime — a 
crime,  according  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  “  the  damning  guilty 
secret  of  which  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.” 
Not  to  disguise  the  matter,  ISlrs.  Stowe  accuses  the  late 
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Lord  IJyron  of  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  half- 
sister,  Lady  Augusta,  and  gives  her  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  that  his  inaiTiage  with  “  Miss  Millbank  *  was 
designed  to  cover  this  criminality — that  she  was 
expected  to  be  a  party  to  it,  and  so  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  poet,  who,  according  to  Mrs.  Stowe, 
declared  himself  to  his  newly-married  wife  to  be  not  a 
man,  but  a  devil ! 

Seeing  that  few  people  either  know  or  care  anything 
about  Lord  Ilyron’s  domestic  life,  it  may  seem  not  a 
little  singular  that  the  authoress  of  The  Minister's 
Wooing  should  defile  her  fair  hands  with  so  much  pitch ; 
but  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Countess  Guiccioli 
has  written  a  book  in  which  she  takes  Lord  Byron’s 
part,  and  reflects  on  the  asserted  prudery  of  his  lady. 
Airs.  Stowe,  virtuously  indignant  with  the  countess, 
makes  a  clean  breast  of  all  that  Lady  Byron  told  her¬ 
self,  and  among  the  sunny  memories  of  a  visit  to 
England,  nothing  is  better  remembered  than  the  day 
spent  “  with  Lady  Byron  alone.”  Lady  Byron  recounted 
the  whole  story  of  her  wediled  life  with  “  almost  the 
solemnity  of  a  deathbed  avowal.”  She  was  fascinating, 
one  seemed  to  be  “  drawn  nearer  to  heaven  ”  in  her 
society ;  she  was  a  true,  earnest  soul,  her  whole  life 
being  passed  “  in  the  most  heroic  self-abnegation  and 
self-sacrifice she  had  applied  “  the  power  of  her  strong, 
philosophical  mind  to  the  study  of  mental  pathology,” 
espeeially  as  applied  to  her  husband ;  in  fact.  Lady 
Byron  deeply  interested  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  the  upshot  is, 
a/ti  r  Lady  Byron’s  death,  a  charge  of  the  most  infamous 
character  on  the  author  of  Chible  Harold. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  it?  Ask  the  keepers  of 
the  railway  book-stalls,  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
“  Maanillun  is  going  famously.”  The  editor  of  Mac¬ 
millan  is  candid  enough  to  inform  his  re.aders  that  it 
is  “  peculiarly  gratifying  ”  to  him  that  this  ugly,  dirty 
story  “  should  be  rendered  through  his  columns.” 
Other  editors  and  publishers,  it  may  be,  would  have 
been  equally  glad  of  the  chance.  By  pandering  to  a 
morbid  curiosity,  this  sort  of  thing  pays.  It  is  not 
altogether  English,  and  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted — 
except  for  the  sake  of  the  English  publisher — ^that  tho 
honour  of  exhibiting  the  room  of  horrors  was  not  re¬ 
served  for  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Family  Spy,  or 
The  Ki  yhole  Reporter.  Perhaps  the  English  market  is 
more  profitable ;  but  this  is  a  question  for  authoress 
and  publisher. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  followed  the  appearance 
of  the  article  was  a  notice  in  the  Times,  out  of  which 
sprang  a  paper  warfare.  The  writer  of  the  Times 
article  “  almost  feels  ”  that  he  can  never  open  Byron’s 
works  again !  The  mercenary  nature  of  tlie  poet,  and 
his  “  unmanly  brutality,”  are  so  shocking  that  the  critic 
“almost  feels”  inclined  to  ignore  his  lordship  alto¬ 
gether.  As  a  matter  of  course,  everybody  has  some¬ 
thing  or  other  to  say  about  it,  and  in  the  dearth  of  the 
recess  we  are  favoured — in  place  of  living  on  three 
hundred  a  year,  marrying  or  not  marrying,  our  do¬ 
mestic  servants,  and  that  sort  of  thing — with  a  Byronic 


*  Lady  Bjtou  spelt  her  maiden  name  Jlilbaukc— see  her 
registration  of  marriage — ^but  great  minds  rise  superior  to 
accuracy. 


controversy,  in  which  there  is  much  of  contradiction 
and  irrelevant  statement.  Lord  Byron  might  have 
foreseen  something  of  this  sort  when  he  wrote — 

“  And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories, 

And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

I’m  nut  to  blame,  as  you  well  know,  no  more  is 
Any  one  else,  they  were  become  traditional ; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories. 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  wo  just  were  wishing  all. 
And  science  profits  by  their  resurrection. 

Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  fur  dissection.” 

The  outline  of  Lord  Byron’s  life  is  pretty  well  known 
to  most  people.  His  father,  “  mad  Jack  Byron,”  was 
a  captain  in  the  Guards,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  dissipated  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  cause  of  a 
divorce  between  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Car¬ 
marthen,  and  married  the  lady  himself.  She  survived 
their  union  two  years ;  their  only  child  was  a  daughter, 
Augusta  Byron — the  subject  of  the  present  fragrant 
story — and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Colonel  Leigh. 
“Alad  Jack”  subsequently  married  Miss  Catherine 
Gordon,  of  Gight,  Aberdeenshire,  and  spent  her  splen¬ 
did  fortune  within  two  years.  George  Gordon  Byron 
was  the  issue  of  tliis  marriage,  and  his  father  icturiiing 
to  bachelor  habits,  died  at  Valenciennes,  to  nobody’s 
regret.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  Byron  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  great-uncle.  He  studied 
at  Harrow,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge ;  was  marked 
by  brilliancy  of  genius  and  unconscionable  idleness,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  singularly  sensitive  nature,  especially  with 
regard  to  his  deformity.  Intense  vanity  marked  the 
whole  career  of  his  lordship.  His  egotism  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  sublime.  When  the  Edinburejh  Review 
made  sport  of  his  first  volume  of  poems,  and  likened 
his  verse  to  so  much  stagnant  water,  the  young  lord 
was  furious.  A  friend  who  found  him  in  the  first 
moments  of  his  excitement,  imagined  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  challenge.  Nothing  relieved  him — not  even 
three  bottles  of  claret — until  he  had  given  vent  to  his 
indignation  in  rhyme,  and  scarified  his  critics  in 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  Byron  shed 
ink  as  more  violent  natures  might  have  shed  blood. 
Nothing  was  too  high  or  too  low  for  him  to  touch,  if 
any  insult  or  injury  were  supposed  to  have  been  given. 
He  would  denounce  the  whole  world  of  critics,  set  pro¬ 
priety  at  defiance,  mock  at  faith,  make  himself  the 
apostle  of  infidelity  of  all  sorts — but  think  it  not  be¬ 
neath  him  to  cover  with  exaggerated  sarcasm  a  do¬ 
mestic  servant  whom  he  suspected  of  prying : — 

“  Bom  in  tho  garret,  in  tho  kitchen  bred.” 

The  versatility  of  his  genius  enabled  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  great  things,  but  his  passions  were  never  under 
proper  control,  and  his  judgment  in  most  cases  at 
fault.  On  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold,  he  woke 
one  morning  and  found  himself  famous ;  from  that 
^ime  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  talked  of  in  all 
quarters,  and  drew  in  great  draughts  of  what  seemed 
vital  breath  to  him — .applause. 

Now,  to  us  it  appears  that  all  our  business  with 
Byron  is  what  Byron  wrote.  IVhether  it  be  good  or 
bad  is  for  us  to  consider ;  we  may  admire  tlie  genius, 
and  regret  that  it  should  have  been  so  often  mis¬ 
applied  ;  we  may  condemn  it  altogether  as  unhealthy 
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reading ;  we  may  see  beauty  in  every  line,  and  a  moral 
teaching  in  its  immoralities,  but  with  the  poems  and 
the  poems  only  have  we  to  deal.  We  need  not  be 
curious  to  inquire  what  were  the  domestic  differences 
of  Shakspeare  and  Ann  Hathaway,  why  he  only  left 
her  his  second-best  bed,  and  so  forth,  why  the  wife 
of  John  Milton  left  his  home  and  went  home  to  her 
father’s — the  pltiys  of  Shakspeare,  the  epic  of  Milton 
concern  us,  but  not  the  lives  of  those  who  wrote  them. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  morbid  feeling  in  many  people  to 
pry  into  the  private  lives  of  public  people,  as  Carlyle 
somewhere  says,  to  know  what  their  heroes  took  for 
breakfast,  and  what  sort  of  shoes  and  stockings  they 
wore ;  but  it  is  a  very  unworthy  act  to  pander  to  these 
feelings.  If  there  be  a  scandal,  tlie  greatest  curiosity 
is  excited  in  the  vulgar  mind ;  all  the  details  are  read 
with  avidity  and  devoured  as  dainty  morsels.  The 
greater  the  reputation  of  the  individual  attacked  the 
better  for  the  scandal-mongers.  But  we  may  fairly 
ask,  what  right  has  the  privacy  of  a  public  man  to  be 
invaded  ?  To  us  he  is  a  poet,  a  painter,  an  actor,  and 
in  this  capacity,  and  in  this  only,  have  we  to  regard 
him. 

Mrs.  Stowe  may  endeavour  to  justify  herself  in  tliis 
Byron  scandal  by  the  statement  that  all  the  actors  in 
the  story  are  dead,  and  that  Lady  Byron  has  been  un¬ 
fairly  attacked  by  Byron’s  mistress.  Still  the  cliarge 
made  is  of  so  grave  a  nature  that  it  should  never  have 
been  put  forth,  except  on  the  surest  evidence.  Mrs. 
Stowe  says  that  she  received  the  horrible  story  from 
the  lips  of  Lady  Byron  thirteen  years  ago,  and  that 
Lady  Byron  gave  to  her  “  a  pajx'r  containing  a  brief 
memorandum  of  the  whole,  with  the  dates  affixed; 
that  after  two  or  three  days’  consideration  she  wrote  to 
Lady  Byron,  and  advised  that  the  truth  should  not  be 
disclosed  until  after  that  lady’s  decease,  but  that  the 
facts  necessary  should  be  put  iu  the  hands  of  some 
person  to  be  so  published.”  It  does  not  appear  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  received  any  further  communication  on  the 
matter.  Lady  Byron  died  “  and  made  no  sign,”  and 
for  nine  years  after  her  death  Mrs.  Stowe  kept  silence. 
At  last,  however,  she  could  keep  the  secret  no  longer. 
She  reveals  the  true  story  of  Lady  Byron’s  life ! 

AVith  all  due  respect  for  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  the  whole 
of  “the  Beecher  family,”  we  may  be  allowed  to  point 
out  some  improbabilities  in  her  story.  Lord  Byron  is 
represented  as  having  guilty  connexion  with  a  lady  who 
bore  an  excellent  character,  and  who  married  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  rank.  In  order  to  hide  this  shameful  state  of 
things  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Byron  marries.  He 
selects  a  lady  remarkable  for  strict  propriety  and  of 
determined  character.  The  object  is  to  make  her  his 
accomplice.  His  mode  of  winning  her  over  is  by  pour¬ 
ing  all  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  which  he  was  capable  upon 
her  as  they  ride  from  church.  He  treats  her  with  the 
utmost  rudeness  when  they  reach  home.  He  is  stu¬ 
diously  neglectful.  He  keeps  his  paramour  in  his  house. 
And  on  tlie  birth  of  her  child,  Ada,  he  orders  I..aJy 
Byron  to  quit  the  premises,  refuses  to  shake  hands  at 
parting,  and  so  sends  her  forth — the  custodian  of  a 
secret  which,  if  disclosed,  must  bring  about  him  utter 
and  complete  ruin.  To  make  her  all  the  more  disposed 
to  be  his  confidante,  he  spends  her  fortune — or  as  much 


as  he  can  get  of  it — and  conducts  himself  in  a  highly 
provoking  manner.  He  holds  her  up  to  ridicule  in  his 
poems,  and  anon,  by  witching  lines  of  tenderness — 
which  call  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  —  bids 
her  farewell.  .\11  through  the  rest  of  his  career 
Byron  courts  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  his  married  life. 

The  circumstances  cannot  be  said  to  favour  the  state¬ 
ment  which  Mrs.  Stowe  asserts  she  had  from  Byron’s 
widow.  It  aj)pcar8  that  she  maintained  a  dignified 
silence  for  thirty-two  years  after  her  husband's  death ; 
that  she  then  disclosed  this  secret  to  Mrs.  Stowe  ;  that 
the  recipient  of  the  secret  kept  it  close  till  nine  years 
after  the  lady’s  death ;  and  then,  when  the  world  least 
expected  it  and  cared  nothing  for  it,  drew  back  the 
curtain,  and  exhibited  the  hideous  picture  which  might 
have  had  some  meaning  in  it  fifty  years  before. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  in  this  account,  which  the  etlitor  of 
Macmillan  avers  to  be  “  a  complete  and  authentic  state¬ 
ment”— in  fact,  “Lady  Byron’s  own  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  forced  her  to  the  separation  which  she 
so  long  resisted  ” — makes  some  mistakes.  She  makes 
Byron  make  his  first  offer  of  marriage  to  Miss  Milbankc 
two  years  before  his  second  offer  instead  of  ten  months, 
and  she  represents  two  years  having  passed  between 
January  2nd,  1815,  and  January  15, 1816.  She  fails  to 
account  for  the  playful  tenderness  of  the  lady’s  letter  a 
few  days  after  she  left  her  husband,  and  all  through 
acts  as  though  she  v.’cre  an  accredited  Nemesis. 

The  solicitors  of  the  descendants  and  repre  sentatives 
of  Lady  Byron,  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Ford,  without  for 
a  moment  conceding  the  truth  of  the  story,  protest 
against  her  conduct  as  a  breach  of  trust  and  confidence 
stated  to  have  been  reposed  in  her ;  and  being  incon¬ 
sistent  with  her  own  recommendation  to  Ijnly  Byron  ; 
and  a  violation  of  the  express  terms  of  Lady  Byron’s 
last  will  and  testament.  It  appears  that  a  few  days 
before  Lady  Byron’s  death,  she  bequeathed  to  three 
persons  as  trustees  all  her  manuscripts,  to  be  by  them 
first  sealed  up,  afterwards  deposited  in  a  bank  in  the 
name  of  such  trustees ;  and  she  directed  that  no  one 
else,  however  nearly  connected  with  her,  should  upon 
any  plea  whatever  be  allowed  to  inspect  such  documents, 
which  the  trustees  were  alone  to  make  use  of  as  they 
might  judge  to  be  best  in  the  interests  of  her  grand¬ 
children.  ^Irs.  Stowe  is  not  one  of  the  three.  The 
paper,  therefore,  is  “  entirely  gratuitous  and  unautho¬ 
rised.” 

Lord  Lindsay  has  shown  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner  the  inconsistency  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  statement, 
alleged  to  have  been  received  from  Lady  Bjron  in 
1856,  and  Lady  Byron’s  authenticated  statement  in 
1818.  The  “  infamy  ”  on  which  ^Irs.  Stowe  dwells 
docs  not  appear  in  the  older  statement;  it  is  on 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  word— Mrs.  Stowe’s  recollection  of  what 
happened  thirteen  years  ago — that  the  awful  crime  of 
incest  is  to  be  fastened  on  Lord  Byron  and  Lady 
Augusta. 

]Mrs.  Stow'c  is  an  admirable  special  pleader,  and  her 
sensation  story  exceedingly  well  told,  but  it  fills  one 
with  dread.  IN'ho  is  to  be  the  next  ‘i  There  are  plenty 
of  scandalous  stories  alioat— no  doubt  much  w-ronged 
innocence  to  be  righted.  If  iirs.  Stow’e  turns  her  acute 
intelligence  to  the  clearing  up  of  family  mysteries — the 
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discovery,  to  employ  her  own  powerful  phraseology,  of 
“damning  guilt"  and  “infamy” — what  may  we  not 
expect  ?  The  living  are  tolerably  safe,  but  the  dead 
cannot  say  a  word  for  themselves. 

Surely  in  the  “  States  ”  they  must  have  a  new  reading 
for  the  old  proverb — De  mortuis  mV  nisi  bonum — they 
must  freely  translate  it  something  after  this  fashion  : 
Kick  them  hard,  they're  in  (hi  ir  coffins,  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  a  high  priestess  and  prater  of  Christian 
charity,  has  become  the  chief  exponent  of  the  novel 
doctrine. 

EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

ENERALLY  interesting  is  an  old  playbill,  and 
here  is  one  rather  more  than  a  century  old : — 

For  the  benefit  of  Miss  Brickler. 

Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden, 

On  Saturday  next,  boino'  May  ICtb,  17C7| 

“  The  Begorar’s  Opera.” 

Captain  Macheath,  by  Mr.  Beard  j  Peacbem,  by  Mr.  Shuter ; 
Lockit,  by  Mr.  Dunstall ;  Filch,  by  Mr.  Holton ;  Player,  by 
Mr.  Gardner;  Beggar,  by  Mr.  Bennett;  Mat  o’  the  Mint,  by 
Mr.  Baker;  Lucy,  by  Mrs.  Baker;  Mrs.  Peacbem,  by  Mrs- 
Stephens ;  Diana  Trapis,  by  Mrs.  Copin ;  Mrs.  Slammerkin,  by 
Mrs.  Green ;  Polly,  by  Miss  Brickler ;  with  a  hornpipe  by  Miss 
D.  Twist,  and  a  country  dance  by  the  characters  in  the  opera. 

At  the  end  of  Act  I.,  Miss  Brickler  will  sing  a  favourite  sung 
from  Judith,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin  on  a  new  instrument 
called  Piano  Forte.  To  which  will  be  added  a  farce  entitled 
The  Upholsterer. 

After  the  list  of  characters  in  which  comes  what 
would  now-a-days  bo  considered  the  strange  announee- 
meut,  “  Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Sarjent  at  the  staye 
door,  where  places  for  the  boxes  may  be  taken.” 

The  names  of  Mrs.  Diana  Trapis  and  Mrs.  Slammer¬ 
kin,  typifying  characters  subsequently,  it  must  be 
admitted,  expunged  from  the  piece,  perhaps  in  defe- 
renee  to  public  opinion,  show  that  the  introduction  of 
“  Formosas  ”  upon  the  stage  is  by  no  means  novel  or 
of  reoeut  date,  though  in  the  time  of  IMacheath — the 
“Tom  Burroughs”  of  his  day — the  ehaniis  of  these 
were  not  then  heightened  by  les  cheveux  dor€s,  nor 
displayed  in  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  “  the  interior 
of  an  elegant  villa  at  Fulham  ”  or  elsewhere. 

The  “Mr.  Beard”  whose  name  appears  in  this  old 
playbill  as  the  impersonator  of  ^lacheath  was  the 
original  representative  of  the  highwayman -hero  of 
Gay’s  eelebrated  opera,  which  obtained  in  its  day  about 
the  same  notoriety,  and  gave  rise  to  as  much  contro¬ 
versy,  as  has  been  recently  achieved  by  the  sensational 
drama  now  usurping  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane.  The 
performance  of  this  part  at  Richmond  Theatre  by  a 
very  swarthy,  and  at  the  same  time  inferior,  actor  of 
Covent  Garden,  who  took  occasion  of  a  short  visit  to 
the  little  town  to  “  star  ”  in  it,  was  tlie  origin  of  a 
jeu  d'esprit  of  the  witty  Charles  Bannister. 

One  of  the  actors  in  the  company,  who  was  viewing 
the  performance  from  the  wings,  said  to  him,  “  Do  you 
call  this  Machc.ath?”  “No,”  was  the  prompt  reply, 
“  it's  a  great  deal  more  like  Blackhcath.” 

The  Ikyyar's  Opera  was  generally  understood  to  have 
been  written  in  ridieule  of  the  newly  imported  Italian 
opera,  which,  by  its  great  success,  it  actually  drove  out 
of  London  for  that  season,  although  for  ten  years 


previously  it  had  carried  all  before  it.  It  ran  the  first 
season  of  its  production  the  (then)  unprecedented 
number  of  sixty-three  nights. 

Among  the  many  lady  singers  who  subsequently 
delighted  to  display  their  vocal  powers  in  this  part  was 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Billington.  When  in  the  zenith  of 
her  London  fame,  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
Dublin  stage  as  Polly,  and  the  occasion  was  productive 
of  one  of  those  little  eontests  between  rival  caututrici, 
espeeially  of  the  softer  sex,  not  uncommon  at  all 
periods  of  the  stage.  Miss  George,  the  lady  who  played 
the  secondary  part  of  Lucy,  was  possessed  of  a  voice 
of  such  marvellous  extent  in  its  upper  range  that  she 
sang  with  perfeet  facility  up  to  D  in  alt. ;  so  when  she 
perceived  that  the  great  star  of  the  evening  was 
monopolising  all  the  applause,  she  had  recourse  to  a 
little  stratagem  to  obtain  a  share  for  herself.  AVhen 
they  came  to  that  capital  and  characteristic  dialogue- 
duet,  “Why,  how  now.  Madam  Flirt?”  Miss  George, 
setting  the  musical  proprieties  at  defiance,  and  intent 
only  on  displaying  her  extraordinary  compass  of  voice, 
transposed  the  whole  verse  an  octave  higher,  and  as 
her  tones  had  thus  the  effect  of  the  high  notes  of  a 
brilliiint  flute,  the  audience,  quite  taken  by  surprise, 
rewarded  her  for  her  ruse  with  thuudem  of  applause 
and  a  unanimous  eneore.  Beard,  the  tenor  singer,  one 
night  forgetting  his  part,  the  stage-manager  brought 
forward  this  eircumstance  as  a  reproaeh  to  him,  saying, 
“  Surely,  Mr.  Beard,  your  memory  might  serve  you  by 
this  time.”  “  That’s  true,”  replied  the  singer,  “  but 
you  ean’t  expect  a  man's  memory  to  last  for  ever.” 
Now-a-days,  the  run  of  our  dramas  is  reckoned  not  by 
nights  but  by  mouths.  This  same  Beard  seems  to  have 
had,  in  addition  to  his  vocal  gifts,  rather  a  talent  for 
impromptu  replies.  On  one  oceasion,  as  be  entered 
singing  in  an  opera  at  Covent  Garden  a  lament  for  the 
loss  of  his  lady-love  eouched  in  these  words:  “Torn 
from  me,  torn  from  me,  whieh  way  did  they  take  her?” 
a  wag  in  the  pit  replied  in  the  same  doleful  strain, 
“  She's  gone  to  Long-acre,  she’s  gone  to  Long-acre,” 
upon  which  Beard  promptly  rejoined,  “  Oh,  ho  1  is  she 
so,  then  I  can  soon  overtake  her,”  and  immediately 
darted  off  the  stage,  amid  the  loud  laughter  of  the 
audience  at  his  ready  wit.  An  incident  of  a  similar 
nature  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
eentury  which  is  worth  relating.  One  evening  at  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  when  the  house  was  very  crowded, 
an  aetress  was  performing  the  part  of  the  heroine  in 
the  musical  afterpiece  of  Love  Laughs  at  LocLimiths. 
In  the  scene  where  she  is  represented  as  under  the 
temporary  control  of  her  guardian,  she  had  to  sing  one 
of  those  love  ditties  peculiar  to  sentimental  young 
ladies  on  the  stage.  The  burden  of  her  song  rau 
thus : — 

“  Hero  no  case  can  I  discover, 

Absent  from  my  ardent  lover. 

With  his  smiles  he  did  so  plcaso  me, 

Oh !  ye  fates,  can’t  yo  release  mo  ?” 

The  pit  was  crammed,  and  among  the  audience  w.as 
Mr.  Smith,  a  pert,  diminutive  little  fellow,  well  known 
in  Ediubugh,  by  trade  a  glover,  who,  iiitent  upon  the 
scene  of  the  young  lady  and  her  mimic  woes,  was 
rudely  pressing  on  a  gentleman  immediately  before 
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him.  Great  ns  \vas  the  annoyance,  the  gentleman 
endured  it  with  the  utmost  sang-froid,  and  contented 
himself  with  placidly  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  by 
responding  to  the  actress  in  the  following  impromptu 
parody  on  her  song : — 

“  Here  no  ease  can  I  discover, 

Sorely  pressed  by  Smith  the  glover ; 

With  his  knees  he  does  so  squeeze  me. 

Oh,  ye  players,  can’t  ye  release  me  ?” 

This  particular  period  may  be  characterised  as  one 
of  revulsion  from  the  Italian  opera,  which  had  been 
previously  creating  a  furore  among  the  upper  classes 
of  society.  At  all  events,  native  music  had  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  enabled  it  to  vie  with  its 
foreign  rival,  if  the  latter  still  maintained  its  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  elite  of  the  haut-ton,  though  a  bon-mot  to 
the  contrary  effect  is  recorded  of  one  of  its  distin¬ 
guished  members.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say — “When  I  pay  my  half-guinea  at  the 
door  of  the  Italian  opera,  I  always  make  up  my  mind 
to  leave  my  common  sense  behind  with  it.”  Among 
the  contributors  to  these  productions  of  the  English 
school,  some  of  which  gained  and  maintained  great 
celebrity,  were  Dr.  Ame,  Jackson,  the  famous  orga¬ 
nist,  always  known  among  his  contemporaries  as 
“Jackson  of  Exeter,”  Shield,  and  Dibdin.  These 
musicians  and  composers  had  the  advantage  of  having 
their  books,  or,  as  we  say  now,  librettos,  written  by 
some  of  the  first  dramatists  of  the  day,  and  not,  as 
generally  is  the  case  with  the  Italian  operas  of  our 
own  time,  flimsy  and  trashy  productions  of  the  lowest 
calibre  of  hack  scribblers,  or  adaptations  of  French 
dramas.  Dibdin,  of  whom  the  learned  Dr.  Knox  said 
be  was  the  only  man  he  ever  knew  who  could  convey  a 
sermon  through  a  comic  song,  had  a  universal  genius. 
He  wrote  nearly  seventy  dramatic  pieces,  and  set  to 
music  about  sixteen  that  were  written  by  others. 
He  was  nearly  self-taught,  having  had  no  instruction 
in  the  art  of  music,  except  a  few  elementary  lessons 
when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  from  the  organist 
of  Winchester  Cathedral;  yet  such  was  his  natural 
genius,  that  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age  an  opera 
entirely  written  and  composed  by  himself,  entitled  The 
Shepherd's  Artifice,  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
with  considerable  success.  He  soon  after  this  turned 
actor,  and  performed  the  part  of  Ralph  in  Ihe  Maid  of 
the  Mill,  the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  with  unbounded  applause;  he  was  encored 
nightly,  and  gained  so  much  fame  in  the  part  that 
“  Ralph  ”  neckerchiefs  became  as  much  in  vogue 
as  “  Belchers  ”  were  subsequently  in  the  days  of  that 
hero  of  pugilism. 

The  compositions  of  Ame  and  Storace,  though 
nearly  a  century  old,  still  retain  their  place  as  stock 
pieces  in  our  English  repertoire.  Dr.  Arne,  who, 
among  his  multifarious  works,  is  the  composer  of  the 
ever  famous  and  popular  national  air  “  Rule  Bri¬ 
tannia,”  also  united  literary  with  musical  talent  in  his 
own  person.  The  death  of  this  gifted  composer 
afforded  r  singular  illustration  of  Shakspeare’s  im¬ 
mortal  expression  of  making  “a  swan-like  end,  fading 
in  music,’'  fora  particular  friend  of  his,  the  principal 
Binging  actor  of  Drury  Lane,  happened  to  be  talking 


on  the  subject  of  music  with  the  doctor,  who  was  de¬ 
scribing  how  much  he  suffered  from  weakness  and 
exhaustion,  and  in  attempting  to  illustrate  this  by 
singing,  in  a  very  feeble  and  tremulous  voice,  part  of 
an  air,  he,  while  doing  so,  grew  gradually  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  he  expired ! 

Storace,  many  of  whose  pieces  abound  with  melody 
that  has  rarely  been  excelled  by  theatrical  composers, 
had  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  such  writers 
as  Prince  Hoare,  who  was  the  author  of  the  still 
popular  operetta  of  No  Song  no  Supper,  and  in  The 
Haunted  Tower  and  The  Pirates  of  Mr.  James  Cobb, 
a  gentleman  of  high  literary  standing,  and  who  held 
an  important  situation  in  the  India  House.  Like  his 
celebrated  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  Purcell 
and  Mozart,  Storace’s  career,  though  brilliant,  was 
short.  Ilis  exertions  in  bringing  out  Colman’s  play  of 
The  Iron  Chest,  the  music  of  which  he  composed,  cost 
him  his  life.  Though  labouring  under  severe  indis¬ 
position,  having  been  confined  for  several  days  to  his 
bed,  he  insisted,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
family,  on  being  wrapped  in  blankets  and  carried  to 
Drury  Lane  to  witness  its  last  rehearsal.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  fatal ;  he  returned  to  his  bed,  from  which 
he  never  rose  again,  but  expired  a  few  days  after  the 
successful  performance  of  the  piece,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three.  To  Storace  may  be  justly  ascribed  the 
honour  of  having  successfully  engrafted  the  Italian 
style  of  music  on  the  English  drama.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  it  was  Storace  who,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1796,  perceiving  the  great  vocal  powers  of 
Braham,  then  a  very  young  man,  was  the  means  of 
opening  him  a  way  to  the  fame  he  afterwards  enjoyed, 
by  procuring  him  an  engagement  for  the  forthcoming 
season  at  Drury  Lane. 

A  writer  of  opera  in  those  days,  and  who  was  more 
successful  in  his  literary  than  his  military  enterprises, 
was  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Among  other  works 
he  is  the  author  of  the  opera  The  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
the  music  of  which  is  by  the  musician,  organist, 
and  composer,  William  Jackson,  always  distinctively 
known  as  Jackson  of  Exeter. 

Leigh  Hunt  says  of  General  Burgoyne — “  He  ranks 
as  one  of  the  accomplished  men  of  the  days  of  the 
Sheridans  and  Foxes ;  his  writings  awaken  a  spirit  of 
tenderness  that  vibrates  through  all  the  chords  of 
human  feeling,  while  the  songs  of  his  operas — to  a 
degree  popular,  such  for  instance  as  ‘  Love  among  the 
roses,’  ‘  Encompassed  in  an  angel’s  frame,’  ‘  When 
first  this  humble  roof  I  knew’ — were  ever  in  the 
mouths  of  our  ancient  mothers  and  grandmothers.” 

In  these  English  operas  of  a  century  ago  the  author 
seems  to  have  maintained  an  amicable  rivalry  with  the 
composer,  by  infusing  into  his  dialogue  natural  simpli¬ 
city  and  truthfulness  of  expression  alike  applicable  to 
all  ages  and  times.  Take,  by  way  of  happy  illustra¬ 
tion,  a  passage  from  The  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The 
interlociitors  are  Sir  John  Contrast,  a  testy  but  “  fine 
old  English  gentleman,”  and  his  steward,  I’ental.  Sir 
John  has  been  overhearing  the  artless  harardage  of  two 
simple  unsophisticated  girls,  Annette  and  Sophia,  and 
calls  it  witchcraft.  Rental  retorts,  “Not  witchcraft, 
but  pure  nature,  sir,”  upon  which  Sir  John  exclaims. 
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“  And  what  witchcraft’s  so  powerful?  Have  you  never 
learnt  that  it’s  a  blessing  when  the  sex  takes  to  artifice 
and  affectation  ?  Why,  man,  if  women  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  person  and  heart  as  Heaven  designed  them, 
they’d  turn  the  heads  of  all  mankind !” 

In  former  times  neither  the  votaries  of  the  drama  or 
of  music  were  admitted  to  that  rank  of  social  equality 
that,  when  deserving  of  it,  they  at  present  enjoy. 
George  IV.,  when  Regent,  was  the  first  to  break  down 
the  barrier  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  arts  and  artists 
at  a  chilling  distance,  and  as  his  good  acts  were  not 
numerous  it  is  well  if  this  one  may  be  entered  to  his 
credit.  Before  his  time  the  position  of  music  and 
musicians  in  this  country  was,  to  say  the  least,  so 
undecided,  that  when  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  in¬ 
tended  to  treat  his  friends  to  a  musical  performance  at 
his  house,  he  would  send  one  of  his  upper  servants, 
his  steward  or  butler,  to  engage  the  artistes,  and  who 
would  sometimes  haggle  with  them  about  the  price,  as 
they  would  not  have  done  with  the  butcher  or  baker 
for  their  wares. 

Even  Dr.  Arne,  who  one  would  think  would  have 
respected  a  profession  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  had 
acquired  fame  and  fortune,  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
a  person  who  was  speaking  to  him  of  a  pupil  of  his, 
Miss  Brent,  who  was  the  original  Mandane  in  his  chef- 
iVmiivre,  Artaxerxes — “Oh,  sir,  pray  don’t  name  her; 
she  has  married  a  fiddler."  Some  allowance  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  made  for  pique,  as  the  learned  doctor's  profits 
from  the  lady's  talents,  which  were  considerable,  were 
lost  to  him  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Pinto,  a  violinist, 
who  was  leader  of  the  band  at  Vauxhall. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  foolish  prejudice  carried 
some  time  ago,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  distinguish 
amateur  performers  from  professionals  by  eutitling  the 
former  gentkmen  players.  A  very  eminent  bassoon 
pliiyer  named  Parkinson  being  engaged  to  play  at  a 
great  musical  meeting  at  Yarmouth,  found  the  town 
on  his  arrival  so  full  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
abode  for  the  week  at  a  small  public-house  in  the 
suburbs.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  he  was 
employing  his  leisure  time  by  practising  upstairs  on 
his  bassoon.  The  landlord  of  the  house,  being  a  bands¬ 
man  in  the  county  militia,  had,  of  course,  a  knowledge 
of  music,  and,  surprised  on  his  return  home  at  hearing 
the  bassoon  so  finely  played  in  his  house,  asked  his 
wife  who  that  was  playing,  to  which  she  answered, 
“  Oh !  it’s  only  a  gentleman  that’s  come  to  lodge  here !” 
“  Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense,”  said  he,  “  that’s  no  gentle¬ 
man,  I’m  sure.” 

A  hundred  years  ago  tlie  gardens  of  Vauxhall  were 
in  their  zenith  and  full  tide  of  popularity.  Unlike  the 
public  gardens  of  our  own  time,  music  formed  the 
principal  attraction,  although  “Vauxhall  suppers  ”  were 
as  much  an  institution  then  as  “  Cremorne  dinners  ”  are 
now.  The  place  derived  its  name  from  the  original 
proprietor  of  the  mansion  Vaux’s  Hall,  so  named  from 
its  owner,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Vaux.  The 
estate  was  converted  into  a  place  of  public  amusement 
in  IT.'IG,  anil  the  name  corrupted  into  Vox  Hall,  as  it 
has  ever  since  been  pronounced.  The  admission  money 
was  ome  shilling,  and  the  cntcrtaitiments  were,  in  their 
prinutive  state,  mostly  confined  to  a  concat  and  (ad 


libi(um)  suppers,  with  the  addition  of  occasional  fire¬ 
works.  The  music  was  at  first  purely  instrumental,  but 
in  1745  singers  were  introduced,  and  from  that  period 
to  their  gradual  decadence  vocalists  of  the  highest 
eminence  have  appeared  in  front  of  its  orchestra. 

As  the  building  of  old  W cstminster  Bridge  was  not 
then  completed,  the  proprietor,  a  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers, 
built  a  handsome  barge  for  the  express  purpose  of  con¬ 
veying  his  performers  who  lived  “  t’other  side  of  the 
water”  from  Palace-yard  Old  Stairs  to  Vauxhall,  and 
back  again  when  the  evening’s  performances  were  over. 
The  pictures  which  ornamented  the  little  cosy  supper- 
boxes  were  designed  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Hogarth. 
The  leader  of  the  band  was  an  eccentric  genius,  by 
name  Tom  Collet.  He  was  lame  in  his  left  leg,  and 
the  waterman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  his 
fiddle-case  for  him  from  the  barge  to  the  gardens  had 
a  defect  in  his  right  leg.  As  Collet  was  good-nature 
itself,  the  old  bargeman  would  be  jocular  on  their 
mutual  infirmity,  and  say  to  the  leader  as  they  both 
went  limping  along — “Ah,  blaster  Collet,  you  and  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  tips  and  dotens  in  life !” 

The  proprietor  seems  to  have  been  literally,  in  play¬ 
bill  phraseology,  “  regardless  of  expense  ”  in  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  these  gardens,  as  he  also  employed  the  famous 
French  sculptor  Roubiliac  to  execute  a  fine  statue  of 
Handel  which  he  had  placed  in  them  for  the  opening  of 
the  season  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1736,  and  for  which  ho 
paid  him  three  hundred  pounds. 

Although  Mr.  Tyers  was  both  liberal  and  spirited  in 
his  management  of  the  gardens,  which  he  soon  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  his  temper  was  irritable ; 
he  it  was  who,  when  bad  weather  kept  visitors  away, 
would  thump  his  hat  and  enunciate  the  saying  he  has 
transmitted  to  posterity,  that  if  he  “  had  been  a  hatter, 
men  would  have  been  born  without  heads.” 

He  seems  also,  which  is  not  usually  the  case,  to  have 
been  obstinate  as  well  as  passionate.  His  eldest  son 
fell  in  love  with  an  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  but 
as  she  had  no  fortune,  his  father  swore  that  if  he  mar¬ 
ried  her  he  would  turn  his  back  on  him  for  ever.  The 
dutiful  son,  in  hopes  that  absence  would  subdue  his 
passion,  sailed  to  the  East  Indies.  On  his  return  home 
(after  suffering  shipwreck)  he  found  that  his  first  love, 
less  faithful  than  himself,  had  not  only  married,  but 
become  a  widow  with  a  jointure  of  eight  hundred  a 
year.  Conceiving  that  his  father’s  objection  was  now 
removed,  he  determined  to  make  the  widow  his  wife, 
and  informed  him  of  his  intention,  but  he  had  reckoned 
without  his  host,  or  rather  his  father,  who  exclaimed 
with  great  warmth — “As  I  refused  my  consent  when 
the  lady  had  not  a  shilling,  if  you  marry  her  now  she 
has  gob  a  fortune.  I’ll  cut  you  off  with  one.”  Both 
father  and  son  kept  their  word.  On  the  death  of  the 
former  the  gardens  devolved  on  his  second  son  and  his 
two  daughters.  These,  however,  resolved  to  divide  the 
property  into  four  equal  parts,  one  of  which  tiuy 
insisted  on  their  disinherited  brother  accepting  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  services  in  undertaking  the  entire 
management  of  the  gardens.  He  proved  the  forgivenef  s 
of  his  nature  by  having  the  “  Dead  March  in  Haul”  inva¬ 
riably  performed  in  the  orchestra  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  his  father  who  had  treated  him  so  harshly. 
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Walking  toilet  of  Scotch  poplin.  Under-skirt  of  a  Costume  for  a  little  girl  four  years  old.  First  skirt 
broad  green  and  black  check.  Polonaise  of  a  small  of  plain  blue  cashmere;  second  skirt  of  pearl-grey 
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check  of  the  same  colour,  looped  up  on  either  side  with  poplin,  cut  square,  with  revers  of  blue  poplin.  Ijoose 
bows  of  black  velvet.  Waistband  with  a  large  bow  of  chemise  russe  of  grey  poplin.  Blue  sash  and  sleeves, 
black  velvet.  This  polonaise  is  open  like  a  shawl,  with  Hat  of  fine  grey  straw,  ornamented  with  a  thick  ruche 
broad  checked  sleeves,  similar  to  the  under-skirt.  Black  of  blue  satin,  and  feathers  placed  at  the  back. 
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is  quite  plain.  Green  satin  bretellcs,  ornamented  with 
two  rows  of  deep  fringe.  These  bretelles  are  sewn  on 
square  in  front,  and  finished  off  at  the  waist  beliind 
with  a  large  bow  and  lappets  forming  a  pouff.  Black 
beaver  bonnet  with  long  white  feather  thrown  back. 


front,  also  trimmed  with  a  pleated  and  scalloped-out 
flounce.  Brown  fluting  put  on  as  a  jabot.  Cambric 
collar.  Sash  with  wide  scalloped  lappets.  Toquct  of 
brown  straw,  trimmed  round  with  a  fluting  of  ribbon 
of  the  same  colour. 
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Iron-grey  faille  costume ;  the  first  skirt  is  ornamented 
with  scalloped  flounces  of  black  silk ;  the  second  skirt 
is  cut  out  in  squares,  and  worked  round  with  button¬ 
hole  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  square.  Wide 
casaque  scalloped  like  the  skirts  and  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  satin  waistband.  The  sleeves  are  made 
to  match.  Black  tulle  bonnet  with  velvet  flutings  and 
a  tuft  of  flowers  on  one  side. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

I'^IIE  season  of  fashionable  watering-places  and  sca- 
-  side  resorts  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Even  Bailen- 
Baden,  whose  races  have  been  so  brilliantly  attended 
this  year,  is  beeoming  deserted. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  all  such  places,  to 
the  majority  of  the  female  portion  at  least  of  those  who 
visit  them,  is  undoubtedly  the  brilliant  tournament  of 
fashions,  in  which  each  fair  combatant  hopes  to  win  the 
prize.  At  Baden  especially,  where  representatives  of 
the  ilite  of  elegant  women  from  all  civilised  nations 
meet  as  on  neutral  ground,  the  contest  is  most  disputed. 

The  unfortunate  results  we  predicted  to  our  Parisian 
reputation  for  good  taste,  from  our  indiscriminate 
adoption  of  every  eccentricity  in  dress,  have  been 
strikingly  apparent  this  season  in  all  fashionable  places 
abroad. 

French  fashions  did  not  appear  to  such  advantage  as 
formerly  at  the  Baden  files;  our  Parisian  ladies  did 
not  always  triumph  over  elegant  foreigners  in  that 
department  where  they  hitherto  met  with  competition, 
out  no  rivals — we  mean  in  matters  of  taste.  This 
lowering  of  the  French  star  in  the  horizon  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  undue  influence  which  a  certain  class  of 
coultirieres,  and  what  is  worse,  of  male  dressmakers, 
have  obtained  over  the  minds  of  their  fair  clients.  No 
doubt  this  is  but  a  momentary  shadow  cast  over  the 
brilliant  sun  of  Parisian  modes,  and  it  will  have  the 
beneficial  result  of  making  our  grandes  dames  reflect 
upon  the  necessity  of  wresting  from  the  hands  of  certain 
professionals  the  sceptre  of  power  in  matters  of  elegance 
and  taste. 

Parisian  ladies  do  not  invent  their  own*  fashions 
themselves;  they  decide  nothing  from  their  own 
opinion,  or  the  inteUigent  study  of  that  which  is  most 
becoming  to  them.  They  consult  on  one  hand  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  who  subjects  them  to  his  own  taste  and  fancy ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  modiste,  who  gives  a  bonnet 
faultless  only  in  her  own  eyes ;  and  to  crown  all,  a  man- 
dressmaker,  who  chooses  for  them  robes  of  his  own 
invention,  inspired  from  old  engravings  or  pictures 
representing  the  fashions  of  another  age. 

The  result  of  such  diversity  of  choice  in  one 
and  the  same  toilet  is  that  in  its  tout-ensemble  it 
lacks  a  perfect  correspondence  of  all  its  different  parts 
and  details,  and  that  it  rarely  suits  the  peculiar  style  of 
face  and  figure  of  the  wearer. 

In  fact,  we  have  already  said  and  repeated  it  often— a 
lady  must  bring  her  own  taste  to  bear  upon  the  choice 
of  every  part  of  her  toilet,  and  her  own  tact  must  tell 
her  what  to  select  among  the  models  approved  by 
fashion  to  compose  a  parure  no  detail  of  which  will 
have  a  jarring  or  badly-contrasting  effect  with  another. 


Thus,  the  coiffure  with  drooping  plaits,  of  which  we 
spoke  this  winter,  brought  into  fashion  by  the  Marquise 
of  C.  and  the  Duchess  of  F.,  had  an  immense  success, 
because  both  these  ladies  and  a  few  others  possessed  the 
talent  of  harmonising  every  part  of  a  toilet  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  tout-ensemble.  With  the  above  style  of 
coiffure  they  had  adopted  the  Versailles  hat,  sloped  off 
very  much  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  with  long  droop¬ 
ing  feathers  —  an  indispensable  ornament  with  the 
drooping  plaits.  But  what  have  those  ladies  done  who 
blindly  and  indiscriminately  follow’  Jill  new  fashions? 
Upon  this  drooping  style  of  coiffure  they  have  perched 
round  hats,  hardly  as  big  as  the  palm  of  the  band, 
and  with  a  turned-up  border. 

For  a  lady  to  attain  the  full  limits  of  complete 
elegance  in  her  style  of  dress,  she  ought  to  have  her 
hair  arranged  and  her  dresses  made  by  the  same 
person,  and  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by  three  or 
four — sometimes  even  five — different  people.  He  or 
she  who  dresses  an  elegant  woman  should  also  arrange 
her  hair,  or  rather,  the  lady  herself  should  decide  upon 
her  own  style  of  coiffure,  devise  the  fashion  of  her  dress 
and  bonnet,  and  then  leave  it  to  her  employes  to  work 
out  and  realise  her  ideas. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  these  suggestions  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  any  of  our  fair  readers,  but 
we  know  that  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  a  league  is 
forming  among  the  most  favoured  by  fortune,  rank,  and 
beauty  to  resist  the  further  encroachments  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  and  exaggeration  in  dress.  Several  important 
modifications  have  already  been  decided  upon.  One  of 
these  relates  to  the  lowmess  of  ball  dresses  and  bareness 
of  the  arms.  The  ball  dress  which  is  spoken  of  as  a 
future  model  shows  only  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder, 
and  covers  the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow.  The  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  left  bare,  will  be  very  richly  orna¬ 
mented  w'ith  bracelets. 

AValking  dresses  are  to  be  changed  also.  Puffs  are 
to  be  done  away  with.  Puffs  never  were  pretty,  and, 
by  dint  of  exaggeration,  they  have  become  ridiculous 
and  disgraceful ;  it  is  time  they  were  ostracised. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  we  are  to  fly  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Dresses  will  be  made  with  double 
skirts  and  tunics,  fully  gathered  at  the  back,  and  with 
large  sash-bows. 

The  redingote-casaque  is  quite  the  favourite  model 
of  the  season,  and  is  being  prepared  for  the  winter  in 
cloth  and  velvet. 

For  the  autumn  season,  costumes  of  cashmere,  of 
Japanese  silk,  of  imperial  satin,  poult  de  soie,  poplin, 
and  tartan,  arc  trimmed  with  cross-strips,  flutings,  and 
bows  of  velvet.  Tunics  cut  out  in  points  are  fastened 
with  a  velvet  fluting,  and  finished  off  with  velvet  bows. 
Bodices  open  on  the  bosom,  with  revers.  are  finished  off 
with  a  postillion  basque  at  the  back,  uud  an  open  gilet 
in  front. 

The  illustration  No.  529  will  give  our  readers  a 
better  idea  of  the  new  costumes. 

The  first  costume  is  of  wool  and  silk  fancy  material, 
fawn-coloured,  trimmed  with  fringe  of  the  same  shade 
and  with  velvet  and  silk  soutache  of  a  Havannah  brown 
tint.  The  first  skirt  is  plain  and  just  touching  the 
ground ;  the  second  forms  a  tunic,  cut  out  and  very 
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tight  sleeves  have  a  velvet  fluting  round  the  wrist. 
Small  tricorne  hat  of  velvet,  with  an  aigrette  of 
foliage. 

Velvet  and  moird  ribbons  edged  with  velvet  form 
pretty  trimmings;  fringes  of  all  kinds,  and,  lately, 
chenille  fringes  are  very  fashionable. 

Some  very  Spanish-looking  costumes  are  made  of 
striped  silk,  ruby  and  black,  or  orange  and  black,  with 
fringes  of  black  chenille,  studded  with  balls  of  coloured 
satin  to  match  with  the  dress,  and  a  treble  satin  tunic 


much  trimmed  at  the  back.  A  wide  ribbon  of  Havannah 
velvet,  placed  upon  the  first  skirt,  is  passed  alternately 
over  and  under  the  lappets  of  the  cut-out  tunic.  The 
mantle  is  a  sort  of  circular,  fitted  to  the  waist  by  a 
waistband  of  Havannah  velvet.  It  is  slit  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  trimmed  with  two  lappets 
similar  to  those  of  the  skirt.  A  sort  of  pelerine  forms 
large  open  sleeves.  This  circular  is  trimmed  and 
braided  like  the  tunic  skirt.  Havannah  brown  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  same  shade;  large 
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cut  out  in  deep  Vandykes,  fringed  with  chenille.  The 
bodice  is  made  with  basques  to  match. 

A  more  simple  but  no  less  elegant  toUet  is  made  of 
golden-brown  poult-de-soic ;  a  half-train  is  trimmed 
with  three  deep  borders  of  brown  velvet,  and  a  tunic 
skirt  is  cut  out  in  Vandykes  and  bound  with  similar 
velvet.  The  bodice  is  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
scalloped  out  with  velvet,  over  a  high  plastron  of 
poult-de-soie.  A  similar  scalloped-out  border  follows 
I  the  seam  of  the  sleeve  and  goes  round  the  wrist. 


white  feather  placed  on  as  a  helmet,  gauze  scarf,  | 
fawn-coloured,  forming  lappets  and  thrown  round  the 
neck. 

'fhe  second  toilet  is  in  sea-green  silk — that  is,  silk  of 
an  intense  blue-green  shade  ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
fluting  of  black  velvet  put  on  lengthwise,  measuring 
about  ten  inches.  Similar  flutings  form  braces  on  the 
bodice,  and  are  lengthened  to  the  bottom  of  the  puff 
which  ornaments  the  skirt.  The  high  bodice,  cut  all 
in  one  piece  with  the  skirt,  is  buttoned  in  front ;  the 
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Another  costume  is  of  lavender-coloured  poult-de- 
soie ;  the  skirt  has  no  train,  and  is  trimmed  with  a 
flounce  arranged  in  box  pleats  placed  far  apart  one 
from  the  other,  and  forming  an  opened-out  heading.  A 
redingote  dress  worn  over  this  skirt  forms  an  open 
tunic  skirt,  the  corners  of  which  are  turned  up  with 
black  velvet,  and  a  bodice  open  with  revers  of  the 
same. 

A  third  costume,  of  the  same  style  as  tlie  preceding, 
is  made  of  plum -coloured  faille,  with  leaves  of  violet 
velvet. 

'I’he  Redingote  Chevalifere,  of  faille  or  grosgrain  silk 
with  velvet  revers,  is  also  worn  with  skirts  of  another 
colour,  cither  plain  or  stri^ied.  The  velvet  trimming  is 
generally  matched  to  the  coloured  stripe  of  the  skirt, 
violet,  golden  brown,  or  ruby  colour. 

For  the  evening,  toilets  of  white  poult-de-soic  arc 
trimmed  with  Vesuvius  or  ruby  red,  fire  or  nasturtium 
coloured  velvet,  edged  with  chenille  fringe. 

The  costume  de  chasse  is  made  this  year  with  a  long 
gored  skirt  and  jacket  bodice,  with  revers  in  front  and 
a  postillion  basque  at  the  back. 

When  the  Empress  Eugenie  rested  one  day  at  Lyons, 
on  her  way  to  Marseilles,  when  she  embarked  for 
Corsica  at  the  end  of  August,  the  wives  of  the  most 
notable  silk  manufacturers  of  the  town,  whom  she  gra¬ 
ciously  received  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  presented  her 
with  twelve  splendid  dresses. 

I  Imppcncd  to  be  at  Lyons  at  the  time,  and  h.ad  a 
peep  at  the  beautiful  fabrics  which  were  rlisplayed  on 
the  yrandf  table. 

One  was  a  rich  white  poult-de-soie,  with  ?.  ocautiful 
pattern  of  roses  and  other  garden  flowers  disposed  in 
graceful  bouquets  and  garlands,  and  most  beautifully 
shaded  in  their  own  natural  tints. 

Another  was  a  brocade,  the  ground  cerise-coloured, 
with  a  handsome  camaleu  pattern,  shaded  in  grfvduatcd 
tints  of  the  same  colour,  tonc-d  down  to  the  purest  white. 

A  third  was  white,  with  a  brocaded  pattern,  white 
also,  but  shining  over  the  dull  white  ground. 

A  fourth  white  faille,  with  a  coral  pattern  a  dinpositiun 
to  make  up  with  a  number  of  very  narrow  flounces. 

Then  there  were  two  handsome  velvets;  one  plain 
apricot-coloured,  the  other  a  ribbed  velvet  of  a  deep 
violet  tint. 

The  others  were  rich  silks  and  satins,  plain  or  shot, 
among  which  I  noticed  a  very  handsome  satin  of  a  new 
colour,  called  Kan  du  lAman,  but  the  waters  of  the 
Leman  arc  of  a  deeper  blue,  and  the  new  tint  reminds 
me  rather  of  the  colour  of  a  glacier  when  it  reflects  the 
clear  blue  of  the  sky.  Ily  lamplight  the  effect  of  this 
lovely  shot  satin  must  be  perfect. 

Her  Majesty  seemed  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
these  tastefully-chosen  dresses ;  she  promised  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  bring  into  fashion  again  the  beautiful 
brocaded  and  figured  silks  which  have  too  long  been 
abandoned  for  plain  faille  and  poult-dc-soie. 

This  change  of  fashion  was  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  Lyons  manufacturers,  who  excelled  chiefly  in  the 
figured  silk  line.  It  was  almost  ruin  to  the  city  when 
that  failed  and  no  demands  were  made  for  the  hand¬ 
some  dresses,  the  designs  of  which  were  always  com¬ 
posed  on  purpose  by  special  artists. 


Each  of  these  dresses  was  in  itself  a  work  of  art, 
and  was  unique  in  its  style  ;  but  now-a-days  quantity 
is  preferred  before  quality.  In  former  times,  a  lady — 
ay,  even  a  rich  one — was  content  with  one  or  at  most 
two  silk  dresses,  carefully  packed  away,  and  worn  only 
on  very  grand  occasions ;  for  the  rest  they  thought  stuff 
dresses  quite  good  enough.  Now  things  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent  ;  it  is  by  the  dozen  a  lady  with  the  least  pretension 
to  elegance  requires  silk  dresses,  and  that  is  w’hy  she 
prefers  glace  silks  and  poult-de-soie  to  the  handsome 
brocaded  and  figured  silks  of  former  days. 

In  spite  of  the  Empress’s  efforts,  therefore,  I  doubt 
whether  the  rich  Lyons  manufacturers'  tiade  will  ever 
be  as  flourishing  as  it  was. 

During  my  visit  at  Lyons  I  asked  to  see  some  of  the 
new  materials  prepared  for  the  winter.  I  was  shown 
ribbed  velvets,  and  very  handsome  striped  tissues, 
alternately  one  velvet  and  one  satin  stripe ;  sometimes 
both  of  the  same  colour,  and  sometimes  the  satin  black 
anil  the  velvet  coloured.  The  favourite  colours  are 
golden  pheasant,  garnet,  plum  colour,  ruby,  marine 
blue,  reddish  purple,  lavender,  heath  green,  Vesuvius 
red,  Orient  grey,  and  a  deep  orange.  For  under-skirts 
the  same  materials  are  made  with  very  much  wider 
stripes. 

'llicn  I  saw  very  pretty  silk  drogucts  for  dresses, 
small  coloured  patterns  over  a  blaek  ground,  and  also 
shot  silks,  black  and  green,  or  dark  red  or  violet. 

For  the  evening  there  are  beautiful  poult-de-soie, 
pale  blue,  orange,  mauve,  or  pearl-grey,  shot  with 
white. 

M'hen  she  arrived  at  Lyons  Her  Majesty  wore  a 
green  silk  dress,  shot  with  black,  mantle  of  the  same, 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  green  bonnet  to  match. 

The  next  day  her  dress  was  a  handsome  black  poult- 
dc-soie,  with  a  pattern  of  coloured  flowers  upon  each 
width,  gradually  tapering  to  the  waist,  black  lace 
mantle,  and  the  same  green  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
black  lace. 

Autumn  bonnets,  though  still  made  of  light  mate¬ 
rials,  arc  trimmed  with  velvet. 

A  pretty  model,  made  of  fancy  straw,  is  ornamented 
with  a  large  rosette  of  blue  velvet,  and  a  bunch  of 
fuchsias  drooping  over  it.  The  strings  were  com¬ 
posed  of  ruches  of  tulle  and  lace,  with  narrow  rouleaux 
of  blue  velvet. 

A  black  lace  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  bundles  of 
acacia  blossoms  mixed  with  autumn  leaves,  and  with 
ruby-coloured  velvet  ribbon. 

Others,  of  a  fanchon  shape,  also  of  black  lace,  are 
ornamented  in  front  with  dahlias,  cliina-asters,  tea- 
roses,  poppies,  or  bunches  of  currant-blossoms. 

Very  elegant  bonnets  of  coloured  crape  are  trimmed 
with  velvet  rouleaux  and  bows  of  the  same  colour ;  the 
shape  is  either  a  small  fanchon  rounded  off  over  the 
ears,  or  a  perfect  circle,  with  sometimes  a  narrow 
turned-up  border  at  the  back. 

A  large  bow  of  velvet,  ribbon,  or  lace  is  placed  at 
the  back,  upon  the  crown  of  these  small  round  bonnets, 
a  lace  fluting  or  ruche  round  the  edge,  and  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  front. 

The  bride's  collier,  or  lappets  of  tulle  lace  and  ribbon 
forming  a  necklace  in  front,  is  worn  with  most  dressy 
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bonnets ;  sometimes,  however,  the  lappets  are  fastened 
with  a  bow  or  flower  just  below  the  left  ear. 

In  hats  there  are  now  two  contending  styles,  both  of 
which  have  their  stanch  adherents.  The  Louis  XIV 
hat  shaded  with  feathers,  is  typical  of  the  one,  and 
the  small  Pompadour  hat,  perched  slantways  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  of  the  other. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  then,  for  a  lady  of  showing 
tact  by  choosing  which  style  is  most  becoming  to  her. 
I  leave  it  to  them,  and  only  just  mention  that  with  the 
high  sloped  hat  a  drooping  style  of  coiffure  looks  best, 
while  the  saucer  hat  requires  a  full  high  chignon 
either  smooth  or  curled. 

Very  large  gauze  veils  arc  now  worn  as  long  as 
scarfs;  they  are  frequently  arranged  so  as  to  go  round 
the  face  and  neck,  being  loosely  tied  either  at  the  back 
or  side.  These  veils  are  generally  made  of  the  colour 
of  the  hat. 

With  bonnets,  tulle  veils  untriinmed  and  unhemmed 
are  still  preferred ;  they  arc  also  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  scarf,  and  are  stretched  over  the  face  and  fastened 
at  the  back,  over  the  chignon. 

In  lingerie,  Valenciennes  lace  is  still  the  exclusive 
favourite,  and  yields  to  none  but  point.  Evening 
dresses  are  frequently  made  with  bodices  cut  low  into 
a  square  shape  in  front ;  in  that  case  the  chemisette  is 
cut  of  the  same  shape,  and  so  as  to  show  only  a  strip 
of  insertion  edged  on  each  side  with  lace,  above  the 
edge  of  the  bodice.  The  lower  lace  is  deep  and  fully 
gathered ;  the  upper  one  much  narrower,  and  put  on 
almost  plain. 

With  the  redingote  dresses  and  casaques  open  in 
front  with  revers,  high  chemisettes  are  worn,  trimmed 
with  lace  and  embroidery.  The  collar,  however,  is 
turned  down  with  rovers,  and  remains  a  little  open  at 
the  throat. 

Necklaces,  chains  and  lockets,  or  crosses,  complete 
these  pretty  parurcs,  and  are  worn  even  during  the  day. 
Jewels  of  cut  jet  or  of  finely-carved  black  wood, 
studded  with  small  pearls  or  seed  diamonds,  arc  fashion¬ 
able  for  the  daytime. 

All  nouveautes  do  not  emanate  from  Paris,  but  it  is 
there  that  they  all  centre,  and  whenever  a  new  inven¬ 
tion  is  brought  out,  it  is  sure  to  be  met  with  in  all  its 
freshness  in  our  great  city. 

I  have  just  been  examining  a  scries  of  very  pretty 
articles  of  various  kinds,  into  each  of  which  a  tiny 
watch  is  encased.  These  articles  are  made  in  the 
Black  Forest;  the  watches  arc  guaranteed,  and  are,  it 
appears,  extremely  good.  I  was  shown  a  prayer  book, 
well  printed  and  illustrated  with  engravings;  the  sides 
of  the  book  are  of  carved  ivory,  the  back  of  blue  velvet ; 
it  fastens  with  a  silver  clasp.  On  the  upper  side  the 
little  watch  appears  in  the  centre ;  the  holes  for  wind¬ 
ing  it  up  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  cover ;  this  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  prettiest  and  best-named  livre  d'heures  I 
ever  saw. 

Then  there  are  card-cases  of  tortoiseshell,  lined  with 
satin,  and  the  watch  outside. 

Portemonnaic,  of  a  round  shape,  made  of  tortoise¬ 
shell  or  ivory. 

Very  pretty  chatelaines,  with  the  watch  in  a  carved 
oak  case,  suspended  by  chains  of  the  same. 


Still  tinier  watches  are  encased  in  jewels,  bracelets, 
brooches,  lockets,  and  even  earrings ! 

All  these  articles  arc  very  clieap.  I  do  not  know  the 
price  of  all,  but  the  prayer-book  costs  only  three 
pounds,  and  some  of  the  purses  two  pounds.  A  depot 
of  these  pretty  things  may  be  found  at  Madame  Cuny’s, 
7,  Passage  Neveux,  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  Paris. 

DESCr.Il'TlON  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Dress  Costume  for  Visits. — Velvet  bonnet,  orna¬ 
mented  in  front  with  lace  plisse.  The  border  in  the 
back  is  gathered  and  edged  with  a  narrow  lace.  Roses 
are  placed  on  coloured  satin  bows.  Faille  dress.  High 
bodice  pleated  in  front.  Plain  sleeves  with  a  plisse 
forming  revers.  The  skirt  is  long  and  ornamented 
with  velvet  bows.  The  upper-skirt  forms  a  puff  falling 
down  as  a  gathered  flounce.  Velvet  casaque,  forming 
a  long  point  in  front,  and  round  lappets  on  the  hips 
and  behind.  Satin  ruches  as  trimming. 

Walking  Costume. — Toquet  in  velvet,  border  turned 
up,  slit  at  the  side,  and  ornamented  with  satin.  Satin 
bow  and  feather.  Poplin  dress  of  two  shades.  High 
bodice  in  light  poplin,  ornamented  with  cross-strips 
and  revers  of  the  darker  shade  of  poplin.  Short  skirt, 
plain  in  front.  Light  and  dark  flounces,  cut  out  in 
points  between  each  pleat.  Panier  ornamented  with 
cross-strips  of  the  dark  poplin,  edged  with  silk  ruches 
of  the  same  shade. 

Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  Five  Years  Old. — 
Velvet  toquet  with  chaperon  bow.  Scotch  plaid  poplin 
dress.  Light  cloth  casaque,  fitting  tight  in  front  and 
fastened  imder  a  waistband,  forming  Watteau  behind. 
The  trimming  consists  of  cross-strips  and  bows  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  casa(|uc. 

DESCRIFTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  ROSEBUD  BAN.VER  SCREEN. 

Materials ;  Three-eighths  of  canvas;  3  skeins  of  each 
of  the  fee  shades  of  pink',  4  skeins  of  light-green,  3  skeins 
if'lnd  shade,  4  skeins  of'ird  shade,  3  skeins  of  ith  shade, 
2  skeins  of  bth  shade,  24  skeins  of  blue  for  grounding. 

This  very  pretty  pattern  is  to  be  worked  in  common 
cross-stitch  on  fine  Penelope  canvas.  The  rosebuds 
and  leaves  are  beautifully  shaded  in  single  Berlin  wool 
and  filoselle.  The  ground  should  be  put  in  either  with 
white  or  turquoise  blue  wool.  The  canvas  should  be 
stretched  upon  a  frame  while  the  pattern  is  being 
worked.  When  completed  it  must  be  lined  with  white 
or  blue  satin,  or  watered  silk  edged  with  gimp  cord 
to  match,  and  finished  off  at  the  lower  edge  with 
silk  fringe.  The  screen  is  then  mounted  upon  a  more 
or  less  ornamental  stand,  with  a  brass  rod  and  rings, 
and  silk  cords  and  tassels  to  finish  it  off  at  the  top. 

Brass  mounts  may  be  had  without  stands  for  7s.  6d. 
per  pair;  with  ornamental  stands,  from  10s.  fid.  to 
IGs.  fid.  per  pair,  llic  latter  we  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  to  ladies,  as  they  not  only  show  the  work  off  to 
great  advantage,  but  are  a  pretty  addition  to  the 
drawing-room  mantelpiece. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrietta-street, 
Covent- garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
working  the  banner  for  23.  fid.;  postage,  4d.;  com¬ 
mencing  pattern.  Is.  extra. 
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braces  are  very  elegant  worn  over  a  low 
silk  dress. 

532.  A  new  sort  of  pelerine  of  white 
cashmere  to  throw  over  the  shoulders. 
This  pelerine,  pointed  and  with  hood,  is 
ornamented  with  embroidery  patterns  in 


630  to  540. — Bonnets,  Bodices,  &c. 

530.  Bonnet  of  grey  silk,  with  bouillon, 
and  ornamented  with  a  feather  of  the  same 
shade,  forming  a  diadem,  and  rosebuds 
vrith  foliage. 


532.— White  Cashmere  Pelerine. 


531. — Musun  Braces. 


531.  Muslin  braces,  trimmed  with 
lace  edging,  and  ovals  placed  at 
equal  distances,  and  butterfly  bows 
of  blue  satin.  Similar  bows  upon 
the  shoulders  and  waistband.  These 


coloured  silk,  and  rosettes  of  silk  to 
match. 

633.  Morning  cap  of  white  muslin 
and  guipure.  The  top  of  the  cap 
is  composed  of  bouillons,  divided  by 


533.— MoRNDfa  Cap. 


534. — Loose  Piqu:£  Jacket. 


535,— Nainsook  Bodice. 


XUM 
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paletot  is  trimmed  with 
cambric  flutings  put  on 
slantways  and  white  strips 
of  English  embroidery. 
Turned  -  down  pockets. 
Coat  sleeve,  with  cuff 
turned  back  over  the  wrist. 

535.  White  nainsook 
bodice,  trimmed  with 
English  embroidery  put 
on  as  braces,  and  simu- 


638.— Garnet-Coloured  Velvet 
Bonnet. 


536.— Black  Tulle  Hat. 


537.— Black  Stilaw  Hat. 


black  velvet  ribbons.  Bow  of 
velvet  in  front.  Muslin  scarf 
proceeding  from  the  top  of  the 
cap  and  loosely  tied  under  the 
chin. 

534.  ^lorning  jacket  of  white 
pique,  of  a  loose  shape  and 
with  deep  revers.  This  stylish 


lating  a  square  lace  bodice. 
Bather  wide  tucks  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bodice. 
1  rimming  to  correspond 
round  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves. 

536.  Black  tulle  hat, 
with  lace  lappets  falling 
down  on  the  chignon.  A 
straw  -  coloured  rose  is 
placed  on  one  side  in  the 
middle  of  a  tuft  of  fea¬ 
thers,  with  a  natural 
aigrette. 

As?.  Black  straw  hat, 
with  border  turned  up  be¬ 
hind,  ornamented  with 
scarlet  ribbons  and  a  tuft 
of  black  feathers. 

538.  Garnet  -  coloured 
velvet  bonnet  in  shape  of 
a  fanchon,  ornamented 
with  crape  of  the  same 
shade. 

539.  Rice  straw  hat,  or- 


530. — Rice  Straw  Hat. 


540. — Belgian  Straw  Hat. 


namented  with  lappets  of  white 
tulle  falling  down  on  the  back. 
A  branch  of  hawthorn  is  placed 
on  one  side. 

540.  Belgian  straw  toquet, 
bound  with  black  velvet.  A  long 
maize-coloured  crape  veil  is 
fastened  on  the  toquet  and  kept 
down  on  one  side  with  a  bird  of 
paradise. 
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Paris,  September. 

ARIS  was  under  a  cloud  at  the  commencement  of 
this  month.  Rumours  of  the  Emperor’s  illness, 
magnified  all  the  more  because  of  the  consciousness 
that  the  truth  would  be  kept  secret,  chilled  all  hearts 
with  doubt  and  fear.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
affection  to  Napoleon  III.  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
panic — the  motive  in  each  breast  was  more  selfish.  We 
felt  as  if  we  were  nearing  a  precipice,  or  walking  upon 
a  volcano  which  might  at  any  moment  blaze  up  and 
work  our  destruction. 

la  the  present  state  of  things  we  cannot  but  tremble 
at  the  prospect  of  any  change,  however  dissatisfied  we 
may  be  with  our  present  government.  The  red  spectre 
of  a  revolution  haunts  the  minds  of  all  those  peaceable 
inhabitants  to  whom  their  own  welfare  and  that  of 
their  family  and  friends  is  more  precious  than  the 
triumph  of  the  most  high-flown  theoretical  principles  in 
politics ;  those  only  who  still  cherish  the  illusion  of  a 
beau-ideal  French  Republic,  or  who  are  friends  to  the 
Bourbons,  would  desire  a  change,  and  even  they,  unless 
they  be  fanatics  indeed,  must  dread  the  sea  of  trouble 
which  must  be  gone  through  before  their  wishes  arc 
fulfilled. 

Anyhow,  few,  I  think,  have  any  faith  in  the  future 
reign  of  the  young  Prince  Louis,  preceded  by  a  regency 
under  the  Empress-mother.  I  saw  the  young  Prince 
well  at  Lyons ;  he  looks  pale,  slight,  and  delicate  ;  his 
and  the  Empress  Eugenic’s  presence  excited  no  enthu¬ 
siasm  among  the  Lyons  population.  Great  was  the 
crowd,  but  few  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  Imperial 
cortege. 

Years  have  dealt  gently  with  the  Empress ;  she  is  still 
beautiful,  though  the  first  bloom  of  youth  is  gone,  and 
above  all  she  is  elegant  and  graceful  in  figure,  and 
charmingly  affable  in  her  manners. 

It  must  have  been  a  weary  time  to  her,  I  could  not  | 
help  thinking,  this  voyage  to  Corsica — endless  recep¬ 
tions,  presentations,  speeches,  days  of  fatigue  without 
rest  or  leisure,  for  the  whole  affair  was  hurried  through, 
and  all  the  time  doubts  and  fears  for  the  Emperor 
gnawing  at  her  heart.  It  was  whUe  she  was  at  Lyons 
that  she  telegraphed  to  Paris,  insisting  upon  the 
doctors  pronouncing  whether  the  urgency  of  the  case 
<lid  not  require  her  instant  return.  And  there  was 
some  hesitation  among  the  medical  men  called  together 
in  solemn  consultation.  The  hopeful  clement  prevailed, 
however,  and  the  answer  was  that  the  Empress  might 
continue  the  journey  without  misgivings.  But  who 
could  help  misgivings  when  so  much  was  at  stake  ? 

For  the  present,  however,  all  danger  seems  to  be 
averted ;  the  Emperor  has  left  his  room  and  returned 
to  his  usual  habits ;  he  takes  a  drive  on  most  afternoons 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Cloud,  but  as  yet  is  not  able  to 
ride  on  horseback. 

Completely  reassured  as  to  the  Emperor’s  health,  the 
Empress  has  now  decided  to  undertake  her  voyage  to 
the  East,  which  has  been  so  long  spoken  of.  Monsieur 
I  e  seps,  lately  a  visitor  at  St.  Cloud,  received  the 
assurance  that  the  Empress  would  be  present  at  the 
fete  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Canal  of  Suez. 

The  Empress  means  to  start  on  the  2l8t  of  this 


mouth  (September)  with  her  suite,  and  to  proceed  by 
rail  to  Venice ;  from  thence  she  will  go  to  Corfu,  Athens, 
and  Constantinople,  remain  a  week  in  the  Turkish 
capital,  and  continue  her  route  through  Rhodes, 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Thebes,  visit  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  arrive  at  last  at  Suez,  to  be  present  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Canal.  The  return  will  take  place 
by  Malta,  Brindisi,  and  Naples ;  after  spending  three 
days  in  the  last  beautiful  city.  Her  Majesty  will  return 
direct  to  Paris. 

The  first  drive  the  Emperor  took  upon  his  recovery 
was  to  Villeneuve  I’Etang,  situated  in  the  woody 
district  just  above  Bougival  and  Port  Marly.  Tin's 
residence  belongs  to  the  Empress.  A  high  road  leads 
from  the  Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  to  the  pond  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  It  is  a  twenty  minutes’  drive. 

Near  the  pond,  or  rather  pretty  lake,  covered  with 
water-lilies,  is  the  laiterie,  where  the  Empress  likes  to 
come,  when  she  is  staying  at  St.  Cloud,  to  take  a  cup 
of  new  milk  with  two  or  three  privileged  lady  com¬ 
panions.  From  the  slope  of  the  hill,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  built  the  Imperial  residence,  one  enjoys  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  there  is  for  a  hundred  leagues 
round ;  the  Seine  winding  through  green  hills  and 
valleys,  and  coquettish  villas  peeping  here  and  there 
through  the  trees. 

A  rustic  kiosk  commands  this  pretty  view,  and  a 
short  distance  from  it  may  be  seen  the  Moorish  palace 
bought  by  the  Empress  at  the  great  Paris  Exhibition, 
and  entirely  rebuilt  stone  by  stone  in  this  picturesque 
situation.  Goats,  a  flock  of  sheep,  ;uid  two  or  three 
old  horses,  retired  from  active  service,  graze  peacefully, 
and  give  more  animation  to  the  scene. 

Travelling  is  so  much  the  fashion  this  autumn,  that 
the  Paris  season  will  no  doubt  begin  late.  Theatres 
are  awakening,  however,  and  a  great  many  premieres 
representations  are  announced.  Madame  Patti  and 
Mademoiselle  Nilsson  have  been  winning  such  laurels 
abroad  that  we  hardly  know  whether  Parisian  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  content  them  this  winter.  We  are  all  here, 
however,  very  eager  to  see  the  blonde  Christine  as 
Mignon.  The  beautiful,  strange,  and  dreamy  child- 
woman  seems  a  fit  type  for  the  lovely  Swede  to 
interpret. 

W'e  cannot  tell  whether  our  new  opera-house  will  be 
inaugurated  this  winter.  The  outside,  at  least,  is 
finished.  Four  marble  groups,  representing  poetry, 
the  drama,  music,  and  dancing,  have  been  placed  upon 
the  facade.  One  of  these  groups,  the  last,  has  been  the 
object  of  much  controversy.  It  is  the  work  of  Carpeaux, 
a  young  artist  of  undeniable  talent.  As  a  work  of  art 
the  group  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  but  one  may 
question  its  suitability  to  the  place  it  occupies.  Is  this 
the  style  of  dancing  one  would  wish  to  sec  at  the  Grand 
Opera?  A  laughing  faun  is  in  the  centre,  crowned 
with  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  naked  bacchants,  who 
appear  to  have  been  feasting  and  drinking  somewhat 
too  copiously,  dance  roimd  him  in  the  greatest  abandon. 
There  is  plenty  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  composition,  it 
is'  true,  but  it  is  hardly  in  good  taste,  and  it  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  other  groups,  which  are 
sculptured  according  to  all  the  severest  principles  of 
classical  art.  Weill  some  laud  Carpeaux’s  work  to 
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the  skies,  while  others  blame  it  with  the  greatest 
severity.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  to  be  taken  away. 
'Ite  truth  is  it  deserves  a  place  in  a  museum,  but  is  not 
suitable  as  a  typical  ornament  to  our  opera. 

Some  enraged  critic  one  night  threw  a  whole  bottle 
of  ink  upon  the  unfortunate  group,  but  this  absurd 
proceeding  only  tended  to  revive  discussion  as  to  its 
merits  and  demerits,  and  to  prevent  our  volatile 
I’arisians  from  letting  the  whole  matter  fall  into 
indi£fcrcuce  and  obliviun. 


PLAYS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

At  Drury  Lane  Formosa  is  still  the  leading  attrac¬ 
tion.  As  usual  the  controversies  about  its  ten¬ 
dency,  whether  moral  or  otherwise,  with  which  the 
journalists  were  glad  during  the  dull  season  to  help  fill 
their  columns,  served  to  stimulate  public  curiosity,  and 
the  house  has  been  nightly  crowded  to  suffocation, 
the  triumphant  manager  announcing  that  places  may 
be  secured  two  months  in  advance.  Among  the  nume¬ 
rous  letters  that  appeared  was  one  from  this  same 
manager  defending  his  course  of  action  in  regard  to 
the  “  naughty  ”  drama  on  the  ground  of  its  pecuniary 
profit  to  himself — rather  a  one-sided  view  of  the  case 
— and  comparing  the  attractiveness  of  the  illegitimate 
with  the  legitimate,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  If  bhakspeare,  Byron,  and  Goethe,  with  the 
sterling  artistes  he  has  engaged  at  different  times  to 
illustrate  them,  are  patronised  at  all,  it  is,  he  avers,  by 
the  working  classes,  the  occuiiants  of  the  pit  and 
gallery;  the  fashionable  frequenters  of  boxes  and 
stalls,  it  seems,  infinitely  prefer  a  sensation  drama  like 
Formosa  at  Drury  Lane,  or  one  of  Offenbach’s  lively 
frivolities  given  in  a  highly-spiced  manner  at  the  St. 
James’s.  Taut  pis,  we  should  say,  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  set  the  fashion  in  higher  things  than  dress 
and  show.  Mr.  Chatterton  in  this  semi-reproach  of 
public  taste,  especially  of  the  higher  classes,  aimed  a 
particular  shaft  at  the  “  press,”  the  members  of  which, 
he  says,  are  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
accorded  them  when  the  works  of  the  great  dramatists 
arc  being  represented,  but  have  inundated  him  with 
requests  for  private  boxes,  in  order  that  their  wives 
and  families  might  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
Formosa.  Altogether  the  discussion  is  a  very  pretty 
discussion  as  it  stands. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  performance  of  Handel’s  Acis 
and  Galatea  has  only  been  temporarily  suspended  to 
make  way  for  Mr.  Boucicaulfs  new  drama.  This 
elegant  classical  work  will  be  shortly  reproduced  on 
these  boards. 

The  reopening  of  the  Haymarket  this  month  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest.  The  new  drama 
which  is  to  inaugurate  the  event  is  the  joint  production 
of  two  authors,  Messrs.  Tom  Taylor  and  Augustus 
Dubourg.  It  has  been  performed  at  Manchester,  where 
it  was  first  represented,  and  with  entire  success,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  on  the  20th  August.  The  cast  is  excel¬ 
lent,  Mr.  Buckstone  and  his  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chip¬ 
pendale,  Mr.  Howe,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  Misses  Caroline 
Hill  and  Madge  Robertson  being  included  in  it.  The 


latter  charming  young  actress  has  recently  united  her 
fortunes  in  marriage  with  those  of  that  rapidly-rising 
jeune  premier  Mr.  W.  11.  Kendal. 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  T.  IV.  Robertson’s  delightful 
drama  of  Dreams  was  reinstated  in  its  place  in  the 
programmes,  which  it  maintained  for  three  months 
from  the  time  of  opening.  Jliss  Henrade  replaced 
Miss  Madge  Robertson  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Kendal)  as  the 
seemingly  heartless  lady  of  quality,  Clara  Vcrc  de 
Verc,  and  Mr.  Henry  Neville  enacts  with  great  power 
the  part  of  the  romantic  young  German  professor, 
originally  susUiined  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan,  while  Miss 
Rosiua  Ranoe  was  the  representative  of  his  foster- 
sister,  Lina,  dee  Miss  Rachel  Sanger,  who  has  gone  to 
America.  Miss  Neilson  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  sustain 
the  leading  parts  in  the  last  new  drama. 

Mr.  Henry  Neville  returns  to  his  old  quarters  at  the 
Olympic,  where  he  has,  on  dit,  signed  a  three  years’ 
engagement  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Liston,  the  new  lessee. 

A  new  burlesque  was  produced  on  the  13th  ult.  by 
Mr.  A.  Thompson,  the  author  of  Columbus,  of  which  it 
is  a  worthy  successor.  Its  title  is  Linda  di  Chamounix, 
but  its  plot  is  not  confined  to  that  well-known  Swiss 
opera  alone,  but  has  its  characters  culled  from  various 
others.  Carlo  and  Almaviva,  Adalgisa  and  Lindir, 
Figaro,  Antonio,  Sulpizio  figure  together  in  a  hete¬ 
rogenous  assembly.  If  the  story,  such  as  it  becomes, 
is  intricate,  it  is  highly  amusing  from  its  very  absurdity. 
The  music,  arranged  from  well-known  operatic  airs, 
and  in  part  composed  by  Herr  ilcyer  Lutz,  is  appro¬ 
priate  aud  pleasing,  and  the  dances  and  mise-en-sccne 
first-rate,  as  usual.  Of  course,  the  piece  abounds  with 
allusions  to  the  latest  sensation  at  Drury  Lane  and  its 
author. 

At  the  (iueen’s  The  Turn  of  the  Tide,  with  its  power¬ 
ful  acting  and  effective  scenery,  has  as  yet  lost  none  of 
its  attraction. 

The  Adelphi  has  a  new  drama,  entitled  Lost  at  Sea, 
a  London  story,  the  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Dion 
Boucicault  and  Henry  .1.  Byron,  for  the  performance 
of  whose  combined  works  Mr.  Webster  announces  he 
has  purchased  the  sole  copyright. 

At  the  Globe  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  has  a  new  drama 
entitled  Progress,  of  which  it  need  only  be  said  that  it 
fully  sustains  the  high  reputation  of  the  gifted  author 
of  Society,  Caste,  Ours,  and  School.  This  last  excellent 
drama  was  performed  for  the  I'JSrd  time  at  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  on  the 
11th  ult.,  elegantly  and  entirely  redecorated,  one  of 
the  principal  features  in  the  alterations  being  the  in¬ 
visibility  of  the  orchestral  performers,  the  space  they 
have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  occupy  being  now 
converted  into  a  grotto  and  fernery,  the  introduction 
in  the  midst  of  which  of  a  number  of  jets  of  water  in 
the  form  of  sparkling  fountains  and  crystal  rills  imparts 
a  delightfully  cool  and  agreeable  aspect.  A  farce,  or 
rather  a  comedietta,  which  was  a  novelty,  here  preceded 
the  drama.  It  is  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  F.  Waller  of 
the  French  trifle,  Une  Tasse  de  The,  under  the  title  of 
Quite  by  Accident.  A  version  of  this  was  produced 
during  the  spring  at  the  Princess’s,  and  admirably 
acted  by  Mdlle.  Beatrice,  Messrs.  Rignold  and  Dominick 
Murray.  The  exponents  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  are 
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Messrs.  H.  J.  Montague,  Charles  Collette,  and  Miss 
Carlotta  Addison. 

The  Charing  Cross,  which  seems  to  be  prospering 
under  its  new  management,  has  two  novelties ;  the  first, 
Little  Fibs,  is  also  of  French  origin,  being  an  adapta¬ 
tion  by  a  Mr.  E.  Berry  of  a  French  petite  coinedie,  Leg 
MeHson(ies  liiiioccntes;  the  second  is  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Wooler. 
Room  for  the  Ladies  is  its  title,  and  its  plot  is  founded 
on  the  not  very  original  idea  of  the  fair  sex  usurping 
the  responsibilities,  pursuits,  and  sports  of  the  male 
portion  of  creation.  Of  course  the  tables  arc  turned, 
and  each  party  in  the  end  resumes  his  or  her  legitimate 
sphere. 

At  the  Surrey  Slessrs.  Shepherd  and  Creswick,  prior 
to  their  resigning  the  reins  of  management  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Charles  Pitt,  have  been  going  through  a 
round  of  their  most  famous  impersonations,  Shaksperean 
and  melodraniatic.  Crowded  au<liences  have  testified 
to  the  respect  felt  for,  and  popularity  enjoyed  by,  these 
actor-managers  on  the  Surrey  side. 

Sadler’s  Wells  reopened  on  the  13th  ult.  for  the 
winter  season,  with  a  new  drama,  founded  by  Mr.  Suter 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  Old  Mortalitii.  Mr. 
Edmund  Phelps  sustained  the  character  of  the  hero. 
Henry  Morton,  in  his  usual  careful  and  painstaking 
manner.  Mr.  S.  Phelps  has  since  fulfilled  a  short  en¬ 
gagement  at  this  theatre,  where  crowded  houses  and 
enthusiastic  applause  proved  that  his  admirers  had  not 
forgotten  their  old  and  esteemiKi  favourite. 

The  Holborn  reopened  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  with  a  new  and  original  comedy  by 
Thomas  Morton,  Esq.,  entitled  Plain  Enfflish,  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  whole  strength  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  company  is  engaged. 

It  is  with  regret  we  observe  in  more  than  one 
theatrical  announcement  the  practice  now  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  of  advertising,  not  only  the  scenery, 
properties,  and  dresses,  but  even  the  furniture  to  be 
displayed  in  the  production  of  a  piece.  Such  a  custom 
must  tend,  if  not  to  the  actual  degradation,  to  the 
lowering  of  the  dramatic  art,  to  which  these  former,  no 
matter  to  what  state  of  perfection  they  may  be  brought, 
should  not  cease  to  be  regarded  as  mere  accessories, 
and  their  appropriateness  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  this  age  of  progress. 

The  Crystal  Palace  has  continued  to  supply  for  its 
autumn  visitors  attractions  numerous  in  quantity  and 
excellent  in  quality.  At  a  monster  musical  festival 
held  in  imitation  of  the  recent  great  peace  celebration 
at  Boston,  and  at  which  8,000  voices  assisted,  the  roar 
of  cannon,  the  striking  of  anvils  (in  the  celebrated 
chorus  from  the  Trovatore),  and  the  firing  of  guns  by 
means  of  an  electrical  apparatus,  worked  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Iloyal  Engineers,  from  a  table  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  conductor’s  desk,  were  used  with 
overwhelming  effect,  as  adjuncts  to  the  more  legitimate 
“  concord  of  sweet  sounds.”  The  shilling  operas  still 
continue  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  entertainments, 
and  the  renowned  Swedish  singer  Mdlle.  Christine 
Nilsson  has  contributed  her  valuable  aid  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  concerts  by  singing  some  of  her  most  favourite 
morceaux. 

At  St.  George’s  Hall,  an  excellent  troupe  of  Christy’s 


Minstrels  attracts  crowded  audiences  nightly.  Mr. 
Charles  Heywood,  the  manager,  is  a  delightful  singer 
of  pathetic  ballads,  and  Fred.  Howe  is  a  wonderful 
“bones;”  his  versatility  and  imitative  powers  arc 
great. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  DOVE. 

OME  rest  thee  beside  this  river. 

And  sing  me  that  plaintive  air. 

While  I  watch  thy  starry  eyes  peeping 
Through  the  clouds  of  thy  silken  hair. 

And  I  will  forget  my  sorrows. 

And  my  spirit  will  glide  along. 

As  this  stream  through  the  fragrant  meadows 
On  the  wings  of  thy  sweet  old  song. 

And  ’twill  waft  me  back  to  the  springtide 
That  in  visions  I  behold — 

Twill  turn  dim  eyes  to  sapphires. 

And  silver  locks  to  gold. 

Twill  banish  the  scars  and  furrows 
From  many  an  aching  brow — 

Twill  call  back  the  vanished  faces 
That  *re  dust  in  the  churchyard  now. 

Yes,  sing  me  the  song  of  my  childhood. 

That  I  learned  at  my  mother's  knee, 

In  each  pause  of  thy  tender  music 
1  will  catch  the  deep  voice  of  the  sea. 

I  will  hear  its  waves  repeating. 

In  tender,  mournful  tone. 

The  burden  of  that  old  ballad 
AVhich  round  my  heart  has  grown. 

Twas  the  tale  of  a  lordly  eagle, 

Who  had  wooed  a  forest  dove 
To  share  his  lofty  eyrie. 

And  to  yield  up  her  heart’s  deep  love. 

But  she  told  him  she  was  not  worthy. 

That  no  fitting  mate  was  she 
For  him  in  his  pride  and  beauty — 

Tliat  her  home  was  a  greenwood  tree. 

But  he  came  in  the  early  morning. 

And  he  came  in  the  twilight  grey, 

And  at  last  to  his  rocky  fortress 
He  bore  the  sweet  dove  away. 

But  her  soul  was  sick  within  her 
For  the  bowers  of  her  forest  home, 

And  ever  her  eyes  were  turning 
Away  o’er  the  salt  sea’s  foam. 

And  ever  above  the  thunders 
That  shook  her  cloud-capt  nest. 

She  heard  the  song  of  the  woodlands 
In  their  rustling  raiment  drest. 

And  day  by  day  she  faded. 

And  day  by  day  she  sighed 
For  the  home  of  her  snowy  sisterhood. 

Who  in  leafy  coverts  hide. 
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The  voice  of  her  lordly  lover, 

Or  the  kingly  love  he  gave, 

Could  not  still  her  spirit’s  yearnings — 

But  wherefore  so  pale  and  grave  ? 

Docs  it  grieve  thee  to  think  one  evening, 

IVhen  the  waves  ’neath  the  sun  blushed  red. 
In  the  home  where  his  love  had  borne  her. 

The  forest  dove  lay  dead? 

Ah,  child,  wouldst  thou  know  the  meaning 
Of  this  quaint  old  tale  I  tell? 

Nay,  turn  not  thine  eyes  from  me,  Ethel, 
Alcthiuks  thou  knowest  it  well. 

And  he  of  the  stately  presence. 

And  ho  of  the  eagle  eye. 

Whom  yester  eve  in  the  gloaming 
I  saw  passing  our  dwelling  by. 

In  whose  veins  the  blood  of  monarchs 
With  quickened  tide  doth  flow. 

Must  not  pluck  our  one  sweet  violet 
To  twine  round  his  lordly  brow. 

Why  does  he  covet  the  flowret 
That  low  by  the  wayside  grows  ? 

When  within  his  pleasaunce  stately 
Blooms  many  a  queenly  rose? 

Bethink  thee,  child,  of  the  eagle  eyrie, 

Of  the  eagle’s  woodland  mate. 

Bethink  thee  of  one  who  watches 
E’en  now  at  the  gardea  gate. 

He  has  loved  thee  from  his  childhood ; 

No  belted  knight  is  he. 

But  the  heart  that  beats  in  his  bosom 
Is  true  as  heart  may  be. 

And  better  the  woodman’s  cottage. 

And  better  an  honest  name, 

Thau  tlic  silken  couch  of  a  noble 
And  a  heritage  of  shame. 

Now  hie  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

The  wind  blows  cold  and  chill. 

Long  since,  in  his  car  of  glory. 

The  sun  sank  behind  the  hill. 

And  when  to-night  thou’rt  saying 
Thy  prayers  by  thy  quiet  bed. 

Bethink  thee,  child,  of  the  eyrie. 

Where  the  forest  dove  lay  dead. 

«  «  «  «  « 

’Twas  night — but  no  moon  was  shining 
In  thro’  the  latticed  pane — 

When  the  maiden  rose  from  her  pillow, 

While  her  tears  fell  fast  as  the  rain. 

And  with  footsteps  light  as  the  snowflake 
That  falls  thro’  the  midnight  air. 

Like  a  shadowy  ghost  from  the  churchyard 
She  stole  down  the  creaking  stair ; 


And  out  into  the  darkness 
With  lapwing’s  haste  she  sped. 

Then  paused,  as  she  reached  the  covert. 

To  list  for  her  warrior’s  tread. 

A  moment — and  crushing  the  fern-leaves, 
With  eager  steps  he  came, 

And  bent  on  the  shrinking  maiden 
His  eyes  of  ardent  flame. 

And  swept  back  the  trailing  tresses 
Her  sweet  young  face  to  see. 

But  ere  he  could  clasp  her  to  him. 

She  sank  down  on  her  knee. 

“  Oh,  my  lord,  I  have  sinned  greatly. 

The  eagle’s  no  mate  for  the  dove. 

To-night  they  told  me  a  story — 

A  story  of  hapless  love. 

“  They  told  me  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

They  told  mo  of  doom  and  death ; 

Nay,  seek  not  to  raise  me  thus  foudly. 

Here  would  I  breathe  my  last  breath - ” 

“  Now  by  the  Holy  Virgin, 

And  by  mine  ancient  name, 

Methinks  thou  art  grown  as  fickle 
Aa  any  courtly  dame. 

“  What  aileth  thee,  little  Ethel, 

That  thou  ravest  so  to-night? 

S’dcath.  girl,  thou  shak’st  like  an  aspen, 

.i\nd  thy  cheek  is  ashen  white. 

“  Here  on  the  heart  that  loves  thee. 

Mine  own  sweet  flowret,  rest; 

May  the  foul  fiend  blast  the  babbler. 

Who  has  tortured  thy  timid  breast! 

“  Does  not  love  make  all  men  equal? 

And  what  is  my  wealth  to  me 
If  ’neath  my  castle’s  roof-tree 
No  shelter  is  found  for  thee  ? 

“  Now  by  my  princely  lineage. 

And  by  my  stainless  sword. 

By  the  knightly  faith  of  a  warrior 
Who  never  broke  plighted  word, 

“  This  hand  that  thine  is  clasping. 

In  honour  thine  doth  hold. 

Ay,  cling  closer,  little  trembler. 

Deem  not  I  think  thee  bold.” 

May  God  in  his  mercy  shield  them, 

These  lovers  fond  and  true. 

For  e’en  now  thro’  the  wood’s  green  tresses 
A  winged  arrow  flew. 

And  over  his  faithful  bosom 
Her  pure  blood  spouted  red : 

In  the  arms  of  her  lordly  lover 
The  forest  dove  lay  dead. 
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541  to  552. — Dressing  Gown, 
Bodices,  Caps,  &c. 

541.  Fichu  of  pleated  mus¬ 
lin,  forming  a  rounded  point 
in  front  and  quite  round  in  the 
back ;  it  is  ornamented  with 
a  lace  flounce  and  narrow 
ribbons.  The  lace  which  edges 
the  neck  forms  a  jabot  down 
the  front. 

542.  Muslin  bodice  with 
wide  pleats  open  in  front, 
crossing  at  the  side  and 
ornamented  with  a  strip  of 


541. — Pleated  Muslin  Fichu. 


542.— Muslin  Bodice. 


543. — Linen  Collar. 


545. — Mcsun  Sleeve. 


544. — Linen  Sleeve, 


insertion,  edged  on  either 
side  with  small  plisses  lined 
with  satin  ribbon. 

543  and  544.  Linen  fichu 
collar  and  sleeve.  The  collar 
is  turned  down  and  fastened 
in  front  with  a  lace  bow. 
Sleeve  to  match. 

545.  Wide  sleeve  of  muslin, 
ornamented  with  a  deep  lace 
flounce. 

546.  Rice  straw  hat  of  a 


flat  shape,  edged  with  narrow 
lace  and  trimmed  on  the  top 
with  a  tuft  of  white  curled 
feathers  and  bows  of  satin 
ribbon. 

547.  Muslin  bodice.  It  is 
pleated  at  the  top  and  imitates 
a  square  cape  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  insertion  edged  with 
a  lace  flounce  ;  the  whole 
ornamented  with  cross-strips 


546._Rice  Straw  Hat. 


of  satin.  A  waist¬ 
band  with  a  large 
bow  behind  fastens 
round  the  waist. 

548.  Muslin  bo¬ 
dice,  with  pleated 
cape  imitated  by  a 
wide  bouillon,  edged 
with  lace.  Linen 
collar  with  revers; 
jabot  of  lace.  Sleeve 
taken  up  at  the 
middle  of  the  arm 
and  ornamented 
with  a  deep  flounce. 

549.  Collar  of 
embroidered  linen, 
edged  with  lace, 
habit  shirt  for  an 


547.— Mcsun  Bodice. 


548.— Muslin  Bodice. 
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open  dress,  trimmed  with  in¬ 
sertions. 

560.  Morning  cap  of  mus¬ 
lin,  round  shape,  ornamented 
in  the  centre  with  a  strip  of 
insertion,  and  edged  with  lace. 
Lace  strings,  ornamented  with 
cross-strips  and  bows  of  silk. 

551.  Plain  muslin  cap,  with 


perties  of  sarsaparilla  mix¬ 
tures.  It  clears  the  skin  by 
purifying  the  blood,  improves 
the  appetite,  and  strengthens 
the  system.  Unlike  quinine, 
it  docs  not  produce  headache. 
Each  bottle  contains  ten  por¬ 
tions,  the  dose  for  an  adult 
being  two  tablespoonfuls 
twice  or  thrice  a  day;  for 


549.— Embroideiied  Linen  Collar. 


\  551. — Plain  Muslin  Cap. 


550.— Morning  Cap. 


children,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  table¬ 
spoonful,  according 
to  the  age  of  the 
child.  It  is  emi¬ 
nently  adapted  to 
weak  and  sickly 
children,  who  take 
it  readily,  as  the 
steel  taste  is  care¬ 
fully  disguised. 
Sarsine  wine  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  Alphonse 
Desplace,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  well- 
known  Chef  sauce, 
a  delicious  accom¬ 
paniment  to  chops, 
steaks,  fish,  and 
hashes.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this 
sauce  are  in  its 
creamy  consistence, 
and  in  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  sediment 
or  grit;  being  of 
the  thickness  of 
cream,  it  does  not 
run  on  the  plate  and 
cool  the  meat.  Both 
the  Sarsine  wine 
and  the  Chef  sauce 
may  be  obtained  of 
all  chemists  and 
grocers,  and  of  the 
manufacturer,  28, 
Great  Winchester- 
street,  E.C. 


a  wide  crown  ga¬ 
thered  at  the  back, 
ornamented  with 
lace  and  small  ro¬ 
settes  of  silk  ribbon. 
The  strings  form 
the  border  of  the 
cap  ;  they  consist  of 
muslin  bouillons, 
edged  with  lace 
flounces. 

552.  Muslin  dres¬ 
sing-gown,  open  in 
front,  very  loose 
round  the  waist. 
It  is  trimmed  with 
deep  ])leating  and 
cross-strips  of  satin, 
finished  off  on  each 
side  with  a  satin 
rosette.  lAce  head¬ 
dress.  f.astened  at 
the  b.ac’K.  and  orna- 
inenteil  witli  satin 
bows. 


A  New  Wine. 

This  wine,  as 
clear,  bright,  and 
palatable  as  sherry, 
13  a  tonic  stimulant, 
containing  four 
grains  of  steel  to 
the  dose  of  two 
tablepoonsfuls, 
and  is  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  pro- 


662. — ^Muslin  Dressing  Gown. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

”  I  bought  thee  peticotcs  of  the  best, 

The  cloth  so  fine  as  fine  might  be ; 

I  gave  thee  jewels  for  thy  chest, 

And  all  this  cost  I  spent  on  thee. 

Orecnsleeves  was  all  my  joie,  &c. 

*'  Thy  smock  of  silk,  both  faire  and  white, 

With  gold  embroidered  gorgeously ; 

Thy  peticote  of  sendall  right. 

And  this  I  bought  thee  gladly. 

Greensleoves  was  all  my  joie,  4c.” 

JL  Neva  Courtly  Sonet  of  the  Lady  Qreensleeves,  1584. 

ETTICOATS  were  of  great  importance  in  olden 
times,  and  upon  them  large  sums  of  money  were 
spent — spent  lavishly  in  some  cases— and  the  cost 
counted  up  as  proof  of  the  hardihood  of  the  fair 
wearer — 

“  And  yet  thou  wouldst  not  love  me,” 

is  the  complaint  of  Greensleeves’  adorer. 

Petticoats  are  considered  by  the  “  superior  sex  ”  as 
marks  of  effeminacy  and  childishness — 

“  His  petticoats  now  George  casts  off, 

For  he  is  four  years  old ; 

His  trousers  are  nankeen  so  gay. 

With  buttons  bright  as  gold.” 

And  vain  efforts  have  been  made  by  “strong-minded” 
members  of  our  sex  to  discard  them  entirely,  and 
assume,  if  not  the  toga  virilbi,  the  principal  portion  of 
men’s  attire.  Petticoats,  which  are  thus  despised  by 
OUT  four-year-old  boys,  looked  down  upon  when  con¬ 
nected  with  petticoat  government  by  grown-up  men, 
despised  as  badges  of  slavery  by  Miss  Becker  and  her 
followers — petticoats  remain  now,  as  ever,  all  powerful. 
That  part  of  women’s  dress  defined  in  Webster  as  “  a 
woman’s  under-garment,”  has,  and  ever  will,  play  an 
important  part  in  the  political  and  social  game  of  life, 
and  we  women  need  no  other  shelter  than  that  afforded 
by  “  our  petticoat.” 

The  curious  influence  of  the  “  petticoat  ”  is  notice¬ 
able  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  remarkable  being  the 
leap  year  custom  in  connection  with  it.  This  custom  is 
thus  described  in  “  Notes  on  the  Month” : — 

“  Fortunate  indeed  is  it  for  the  sterner  sex  when  the 
second  month  does  not  receive  the  extension.” 

Fortunate!  why?  asks  some  dear  little  innocent. 
Well,  if  she  doesn’t  know,  shall  we  tell  her  ?  Yes — no — 
yes — no.  We  are  sadly  tempted,  but  we  think  not,  so 
she  may  pop  the  question  to  cousin  Charlie,  and  see  if 
he  will  say  anything  to  enlighten  her.  Remember,  for 
we  have  had  it  on  good  authority,  that  if  the  young 
gentleman  do  not  give  a  favourable  answer  to  her  suit, 
and  she  can  exhibit  a  scarlet  petticoat,  he  is  obliged  to 
make  her  a  present  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  dress 
she  has  on,  be  it  silk,  satin,  or  even  of  more  expensive 
material.  All  of  which  is  very  mysterious,  is  it  not, 
our  Innocents  ?  Reach  down  your  copy  of  Things  not 
Generally  Known,  first  series,  and  you  shall  look  no 
more  at  us  with  wondering  eyes ;  for  the  imprudent 
Mr.  Timbs  presents  you  with  the  following  dangerous 
piece  of  information  from  a  work  entitled  Courtship, 
Love,  and  Matrimony,  published  in  1006 : — 

“  Albeit  it  is  nowe  become  a  parte  of  the  common 


lawe  in  regard  to  social  relations  of  life,  that  as  often 
as  every  bissextile  year  doth  return,  the  ladyes  have  the 
sole  privilege  during  the  time  it  continucth  of  making 
love  unto  the  men,  which  they  doe  either  by  wordes  or 
lookes,  as  to  them  it  scemeth  proper,  and  moreover,  no 
man  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  who  dothe 
refuse  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  ladye,  or  who  dothe 
in  any  wise  treate  her  proposal  with  slight  or  con¬ 
tumely.” 

The  petticoats  of  the  present  day  rival  those  of  even 
Greensleoves  herself ;  they  are  composed  of  materials 
hitherto  devoted  to  robes  of  state — at  least  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century — velvet,  satin,  and  rich  silks.  They  arc 
elaborately  trimmed  and  embroidered  in  magnificent 
style.  These  “  peticotes  of  the  best  ”  are  really  un¬ 
fitted  for  walking  in  the  streets,  for  bad  weather,  and 
dirty  roads,  which  last  we  arc  bound  to  provide  against 
by  wearing  a  sensible  jupon.  It  is  to  a  wearable  and 
long  -  wearing  petticoat  for  the  remaining  autumnal 
days  that  I  wish  to  introduce  my  readers,  many  of 
whom  enjoyed  wearing  the  Batswing  jupon  of  Messrs. 
Thomson,  of  Cheapside,  last  year.  This  year  the  Bats¬ 
wing  is  modified  to  suit  the  mode,  and  a  delightful 
variety  of  petticoats  are  offered  to  our  notice.  The 
same  material,  only  finer  and  still  lighter,  is  used,  but 
both  shape  and  colour  differ  materially  from  the  petti¬ 
coats  of  last  season.  Then  the  trimming  is  most 
elaborate  and  chiefly  of  the  fashionable  tartan.  I  give 
a  few  descriptions : — 

A  grey  Batswing  petticoat  trimmed  with  five  rows  of 
tartan  satin,  the  grey  making  a  most  effective  contrast 
to  the  light  colouring  of  the  tartan.  Tliis  petticoat  is 
made  in  every  shade  of  grey,  brown,  fawn,  dove  colour ; 
another  kind  has  half  diamonds  of  satin  trimming  laid 
in  points  upon  the  skirt  of  Batswing — indeed,  tartan 
trimmings  of  every  shape  and  style  are  used  to  decorate 
the  elegant  petticoats.  But  the  way  in  w'hich  the  trim¬ 
ming  is  laid  on  is  most  wonderful ;  it  is  neither  sewn 
by  hand  nor  by  machinery,  but  pressed  on  the  fabric,  to 
which  it  adheres  closely,  and  the  durability  of  this  style 
of  trimming  is  only  rivalled  by  the  famous  Batswing 
itself. 

A  scarlet  jupon  of  quite  plain  Batswing,  a  blue,  and 
a  violet,  looked  exceedingly  nice,  cosy,  and  warm,  and 
how  effective  on  a  snowy  day  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  my  readers.  But  this  one  fact  I  must 
whisper,  that  while  scarlet  looks  best  on  cold  days, 
when  the  snow  really  lies  on  the  ground,  blue  is  by  far 
the  prettiest  contrast,  but  it  must  be  a  rich  royal  blue 
like  those  I  saw  at  Messrs.  Thomson’s.  Then  I  saw 
similar  petticoats  of  the  said  scarlet,  violet,  and  blue, 
richly  embroidered  with  black  and  black  and  gold  silk 
in  rich  and  varied  patterns,  and  grey  Batswings,  also 
embroidered  richly  in  various  colours  and  in  black. 
Commoner  styles  of  jupons  have  a  braiding  design 
printed  upon  them.  The  imitation  of  braiding  is  so 
exact,  that  one  mechanically  feels  for  the  raised  edge 
of  the  braid. 

The  qualities  of  the  Batswing  petticoats  are  their 
extreme  lightness,  their  warmth,  their  great  durability, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  their  elegance  and  beauty. 
Whether  worn  as  petticoats,  or  made  up  into  “cos¬ 
tumes,”  Batswing  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  materials 
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for  winter  wear.  The  question  occurs,  over  what 
crinoline  should  these  charming  jupons  be  worn  ?  and  it 
is  answered  in  a  moment  when  one  looks  at  the  array 
of  new  crinolines  prepared  for  winter  wear.  The  nicest 
(selon  mon  idk)  of  these  is  the  Elliptical  skirt.  The 
shape  is  perfectly  flat  in  front,  and  forms  an  oval  at 
the  back  and  sides.  It  is  made  of  the  new  twin  steel, 
and  is  furnished  with  an  easily-adjusted  tourinire, 
which  can  be  worn  or  not  at  pleasure,  as  it  will,  if 
desired,  lie  quite  flat.  Most  ladies  will  prefer  it  ex¬ 
tended  at  this  moment,  but,  however  worn,  the  shape 
is  perfect,  throwing  out  the  dress  at  the  back  most 
gracefully.  Then  jupons  arc  made  in  uncovered  steel, 
and  in  scarlet  and  grey  casings.  I  must  not  forget 
that  complete  sets  of  the  twin  steel  springs  are  sold  by 
Messrs.  Thomson  for  running  in  or  on  ladies’  petticoat- 
cases.  They  fasten  easily  without  sewing  or  tying, 
and  those  ladies  who  do  not  like  running  the  steels  in 
their  skirts,  may  run  them  on  with  tlie  aid  of  a  sewing- 
machine,  for  being  twin  steels,  there  is  ample  room  to 
run  them  on  between  the  two  rows,  and,  of  course,  in 
steel  so  placed  there  is  no  chance  of  it  coming  out. 
These  twin  steels  can  be  bent  in  any  direction  and  not 
broken,  springing  back  to  their  original  form ;  and  in 
sitting  in  one  of  the  twin  steel  jupons,  no  one  would 
perceive  that  a  crinoline  was  worn.  Messrs.  Thomson 
have  invented  two  new  tournures.  One  is  the  inflated 
tournure,  is  air-tight,  and  can  be  inflated  to  whatever 
size  is  desired.  It  is  sold  in  a  nice  holland  casing, 
bound  with  scarlet,  and  which  can  be  removed  to  be 
washed.  The  other  is  the  crinolinettc,  a  tournure  of 
steel,  with  horsehair  or  real  “  crinoline”  flounces. 
This  will  be  much  appreciated  by  those  ladies  who 
have  left  off  steel  skirts,  as  they  take  away  the  dowdy 
air  given  by  the  entire  absence  of  crinoline  or  tournure. 
If  I  spend  more  time  over  these  enticing  jupons,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  speak  of  a  quarter  of  what  I  have  seen 
this  month. 

News  of  a  charmingly  useful  autumn  mantle  having 
reached  me,  I  betook  myself  to  Messrs.  Macdougall  and 
Co.’s,  of  Sackville-strcet,to  see  if  the  “Trossachs  Plaid” 
answered  my  “  great  expectations.”  It  is  indeed  the 
most  graceful  method  of  arranging  a  plaid  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  “  plaid,”  as  w’e  all  know,  is  oblong,  and 
has  a  fringe  of  the  colours  employed  in  the  tartan  all 
round  it.  This  plaid  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  mantle, 
and  possesses  all  the  elegance  and  grace  of  a  shawl 
without  the  trouble  of  arranging  it  properly.  Many 
English  ladies  possessing  valuable  shawls  do  not  wear 
them  because  of  the  time  and  trouble  expended  in 
placing  them  correctly  upon  their  fair  shoulders,  and 
arranging  becoming  folds  round  their  slender  throats  ; 
but  the  Trossachs  Plaid  is  thrown  on  more  quickly  than 
a  jacket,  and  fastens  with  a  brooch  in  a  moment ;  the 
effect  of  the  graceful  draping  and  the  rich  ornaments — 
frogs  as  they  are  technically  termed,  with  their  long 
and  rich  fringes — cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  ladies  will  be  glad  to  know  that  not  only 
are  these  plaids  most  reasonable  in  price,  but  that  for  a 
small  sum  any  plaids  or  long  sliawls  they  possess  can 
be  arranged  in  this  fashionable  stvle — a  style  which 
possesses  this  advantage,  that  when  the  fashion  is  over, 
or  the  fair  wearer  tired  of  the  mode,  the  plaid  can  be 


denuded  of  its  ornaments  and  restored  to  its  original 
shiipc.  As  a  travelling  wrap,  or  for  carriage,  or  for 
walking,  the  Trossachs  Plaid  is  at  present  unrivalled. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  every  clan  tartan,  as  well 
as  in  the  favourite  vicuna  and  plain  self-coloured 
materials. 

Being  a  dreadfully  exacting  Silkworm,  I  was  not 
satisfietl  with  seeing  one  mantle,  however  charming,  but 
began  to  look  about  for  others.  The  “  Lady  of  the 
Lake”  mantle  is  a  waterproof  with  capo  edged  with 
fringe ;  the  cape  fonns  sleeves,  and  the  whole  effect 
is  very  striking.  This  waterproof  is,  like  the  “  Tros¬ 
sachs  Plaid,”  made  in  all  clan  tartans  and  in  plain 
tweeds,  but  the  tartan  is  the  mode  par  cxvelltnce, 
resist  as  you  will,  fair  dames  who  object  to  wear  the 
produce  of  Highland  or  Lowland  loom. 

Tartan  is  the  fashion,  and  must  be  worn.  Pretty  and 
cheerful,  the  clan  tartans  have  been  accejited  by  the 
Parisienne  and  her  “  American  cousin,”  and  the  rich 
textile  fabrics  of  Scotland — hitherto  worn  by  the  Boyal 
Family  and  our  aristocracy  alone — arc  now  universally 
the  rage. 

As  usual,  when  any  mode  is  worn,  bad  imitations 
spring  up ;  horrible  mixtures,  and  utterly  unmeaning 
combinations  of  colours,  arc  sold  as  “clan  tartans,”  and 
the  unwary  purchase,  and  disbelieve  in  “  tartan  ”  for 
the  rest  of  their  life.  Of  course  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  such  mishaps  is  to  purchase  one’s  plaids  of  a 
manufacturing  house  like  that  of  Messrs.  Macdougall. 

The  pannier  cloak  which  I  mentioned  some  time  ago 
has  become  a  general  favourite  ;  it  is  rolled  up  in  so 
small  a  space,  and  yet  is  so  well  .able  to  protect  from 
stormy  weather,  that  one  cannot  be  sui’prised  that  it  is 
so  much  worn.  The  reversible  jackets  are  also  very 
.attractive,  and  are  as  warm  as  sealskin  jackets.  These 
are  made  in  soft  greys  of  various  shades  on  one  side, 
and  clan  tartan,  shepherd’s  plaid,  or  fancy  tartan  on 
the  other.  They  are  remarkably  light  although  thick, 
and  so  warm  they  m.ay  be  worn  on  either  side,  and  are 
very  handsome. 

Jackets  of  every  kind  of  cloth,  trimmed  with  velvet 
of  contrasting  colours,  are  much  liked ;  and  the  “  French 
circular,”  a  la  mode  tie  Paris,  is  sold  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
made.  The  French,  delighting  .as  they  do  in  Scotch 
fabric  and  colours,  demand  a  short  circular  cloak  in 
Scottish  tartan  colours  richly  fringed,  and  the  French 
circular  is  the  consequence  of  this  demand.  The  circu- 
l.ar  is  also  reversible,  being  brown,  black,  grey,  or 
fawn  on  one  side,  and  having  gay  stripes  of  tartan 
colours  on  the  other. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject,  so  important  at  this 
season,  of  ladies’  dresses,  I  must  name  the  Caledonia 
waterproof,  which  has  a  cape  raised  or  not  at  will 
which  covers  the  arms  and  forms  a  graceful  wrap. 
This  cloak  is  most  becoming  to  slight  figures.  Dresses 
for  autumn  and  winter  are  chiefly  of  light  cloth  of 
every  shade  and  hue,  both  shot  and  plain,  made  up 
into  elegant  costumes  with  endless  variety  of  trimming 
of  the  cloth  itself.  Headings  of  gimp  and  gimp 
buttons  are  employed  in  trimming  these  costumes,  but 
always  of  the  same  colour.  Plaid  dresses,  with  paletot 
and  jupon  to  match,  linsey-woolseys  or  winseys  of 
every  shade,  from  black  up  to  the  lightest  dove,  em- 
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bracing  the  shots  of  black  and  red,  so  much  worn, 
black  and  violet,  and  black  and  gold. 

Kirtle  cloth  dresses  and  costumes  arc  charming.  The 
upper  portion  of  these  costumes  is  of  the  shot  cloth, 
the  kirtle  or  jupon  of  plain  colour.  Every  colour  and 
shade  of  colour  can  be  obtained  in  this  elegant  mate¬ 
rial.  Serge  costumes  are  much  worn  as  winter  dresses, 
and  are  made  in  all  the  fashionable  styles.  The  “  hard 
tartan”  dresses  have  only  one  objection  to  their  use, 
that  is,  they  wear  for  ever,  and  no  one  wants  a  dress 
to  do  that !  They  can  be  brushed,  and  never  show  a 
mark  or  stain  of  mud ;  need  I  say,  after  this,  that  it 
is  eminently  suited  for  children's  wear,  for  those  dear 
and  small  persons  do  manage  somehow  to  “  run  through 
their  clothes  in  no  time,”  a  complaint  which  is  not 
confined  to  one  or  two  families.  For  little  girls  a 
pretty  costume  of  flounced  dress,  jacket,  and  sash,  in 
grey  twill  serge,  trimmed  with  narrow  and  wide  black 
braid,  a  looped  rosette  of  narrow  braid  forming  the 
centre  of  the  sash.  Several  serge  and  braid  tartan 
dresses  are  lined  at  the  back  of  the  skirt  with  American 
cloth,  about  three  inches  deep.  Then  the  poplins! 
once  seen,  never  forgotten !  Such  colours !  such 
varieties!  such  shades!  And  the  fabric,  so  rich,  so 
silken,  and  falling  in  the  full  rich  folds  demanded  by 
evening  toilettes.  Messrs.  ISIacdougall  and  Co.  make 
up  their  poplin  dresses  in  the  best  style.  I  remarked 
one  of  fawn-coloured  poplin  arranged  like  the  full 
toilet,  page  145  in  the  September  number  of  this 
Magazine.  The  trimming  is  of  maz  irin  blue,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  excellent.  Another  of  rich  violet  poplin 
was  trimmed  with  white  Valenciennes  lace  arranged 
most  gracefully.  Both  these  elegant  dresses  were 
made  to  order,  and  I  thought  myself  lucky  in  being 
allowed  a  peep  at  them. 

The  stockings  of  spun  silk  and  of  soft  wool,  to 
match  evening  dress,  are  particularly  useful  at  this 
season,  and  look  exceedingly  w'ell  with  tartan  costumes. 
Those  who  are  industrious  enough  to  knit  their  own 
stockings  or  husband's  socks  should  procure  the  well- 
known  knitting  wools  and  yarns  of  this  house. 

As  we  wear  tartan  jupons  and  tartan  dresses, 
tartan  stockings  and  tartan  mantles,  so  tartan  invades 
our  sanctum  sanctorum  in  the  form  of  soft,  warm,  and 
elegant  dressing-gowns.  These  are  made  of  the  softest 
and  warmest  of  Scotch  wools,  and  are  very  elegant  in 
style  and  becoming  to  the  figure.  They  can  be  had  in 
a  variety  of  styles,  the  Watteau,  the  cape,  the  yoke 
patterns,  but  all  look  well  and  are  well  made. 

On  leaving  Messis.  Macdougall’s,  after  a  somewhat 
lengthy  visit,  I  went  to  the  Women’s  Club,  77,  New- 
man-street.  Oxford-street.  This  establishment  appears 
to  be  instituted  ujjon  excellent  principles,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  afford  to  women  a  place  of  resort  for  society, 
rest,  recreation,  refrc.shment,  and  study.  The  house 
is  large,  and  is  kept  as  it  should  be,  spotlessly  clean. 
There  is  a  drawing-room,  visitors’  and  dining-room, 
reading-room,  and  music-room.  The  rooms  are,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  visitors’-room,  large,  and  all  are 
airy ;  the  drawing-room  is  furnished  with  easy  chairs, 
sofas,  &c.,  and  looks  comfortable,  though  not  luxurious. 

The  Women’s  Club  and  Institute  cannot  boast  of 
the  elegance  of  the  Carlton  or  the  magnificence  of  the 


Conservative  Club,  but  it  affords  a  resting-place  and 
a  kind  of  home  to  those  who  really  want  both.  Papers 
and  books,  a  place  for  reading  and  writing,  a  place  for 
working,  and  a  place  for  receiving  friends,  and  a  place 
to  take  meals  in,  and  a  place  to  send  letters  and  p.arcels 
to.  These  are  real  advantages,  real  comforts  to  those 
who  work  for  their  living,  and  who  have  nothing  but 
a  small  bedroom  to  retire  to  when  the  labours  of  the 
day  are  over.  Workers,  homeless,  honest  workers, 
daily  governesses,  and  that  hard-worked  race  among 
the  rest,  enjoy  these  advantages  with  a  zest  spoiled 
“  home  children  ”  cannot  realise.  Besiiles  the  comfort 
of  good  light  and  fire  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
there  is  social  intercourse,  there  is  pleasant  conversa¬ 
tion,  and,  better  still,  there  is  the  silent  library  for 
reading  and  writing.  The  music-room  is  also  a  great 
advantage,  ladies  having  the  use  of  a  good  piano  on 
p.ayment  of  a  trifling  sum.  Is.  6d.  for  6  hours,  or  Is. 
for  6  hours  if  they  are  taking  musie  lessons  of  the  lady 
who  attends  for  that  purpose  two  evenings  in  every 
week.  The  practising  takes  place  in  a  private  room. 

The  meals  are  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper, 
good  plain  wholesome  food,  every  one  ordering  what 
they  require ;  dinner  and  supper  cannot  be  had  after 
certain  hours.  I  inspected  the  “  refreshment  ”  card, 
and  think  the  prices  are  fixed  too  low  for  the  well¬ 
doing  of  the  house,  as  they  can  barely  pay  the  cost  of 
the  food  supplied.  The  club  requires  support,  and 
more  members  would  make  the  expenses  fall  much 
lighter.  The  subscription  is  58.  per  annum,  and  entitles 
the  payer  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  club.  I  find  that 
many  ladies  living  in  the  country  belong  to  this  club, 
using  it  on  their  occasional  visits  to  town  as  a  place 
of  rest,  as  an  address  to  send  parcels,  letters,  &c.,  and 
a  quiet  and  comfortable  place  for  luncheon  or  dinner. 
They  can  also  receive  friends,  either  ladies  or  gentle¬ 
men,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

“  Visitors  shall  be  admitted  only  to  the  room  specially 
reserved  for  the  purpose.  Each  visitor’s  name  and 
•address,  with  the  name  of  the  member  receiving  the 
visit,  shall  be  written,  on  the  arrival  of  the  visitor,  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  by  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  The  superintendent  shall  have  authority  to 
limit  the  duration  of  visits  to  an  hour,  whenever  tlic 
accommodation  in  the  visitors’-room  may  require  it. 
The  member  visited  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  visitor,  and  be  liable  to  expulsion 
should  the  superintendent  have  occasion  to  complain — 
the  superintendent  having  also  the  power  to  order  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  any  misbehaving  visitor.” 

There  is  washing  accommodation  and  a  cloak-room 
for  wraps  and  shawls.  Ladies  will  do  well  to  support 
this  institution,  offering,  as  it  does,  so  many  advantages 
to  women  who  work  and  women  who  shop  and  travel. 
London  is  singularly  destitute  of  comfortable  and 
respectable  places  where  a  lady  may  dine  alone  at  a 
moderate  price.  I  have  often  found  this  in  my  pere¬ 
grinations  about  London,  and  like  Bluebeard  in  the 
song,  who 

“  Could  not  go  onto  his  club, 

For  clubs  were  not  then  known, 

Except  the  clubs  of  iron  and  steel,  that  ended  in  a  spike, 

They  bod  no  cannon  then  to  blackball  those  they  didn’t  like.’* 
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I  had  no  club  to  go  to,  and  tried  the  various  pastry¬ 
cooks  in  Oxford-street  and  Regent-street  until  I  could 
not  look  at  a  bun !  The  best  luncheon  place  (pastry¬ 
cook’s)  is  the  ladies’  room  at  Tupp’s,  the  corner  of 
Hanway-strcct,  Oxford-street.  There  everything  is 
clean  and  good,  but  with  that  exception  I  do  not  know 
of  a  good  quiet  place.  So  the  Ladies’  Club  is  very 
welcome  to  me  on  this  account.  I  am  loath  to  let  my 
readers  think  that  I  indorse  the  Becker  principles  and 
“  go  in  ”  for  strong-minded  women,  and  for  “  the  club  ” 
being  resorted  to,  leaving  the  home  hearth  desolate ; 
my  honest  convictions  are,  worker  though  I  be,  that  a 
woman’s  place  is  home,  and  that  she  is  best  there, 
and  that  home  is  bettered  by  her  presence.  More 
money  is  saved  than  gained  by  woman  as  a  rule ;  but 
there  are  good,  elegant,  refined  women,  and  plain, 
honest  workers  too,  who  have  no  home — who  possess 
nothing  but  a  bedroom  to  spend  .Saturday  half-holiday 
and  Sunday  in,  besides  the  weary  hours  of  long  winter 
evenings,  which  we  busy  bees  in  our  happy  homes  do 
not  count ;  for  when  dinner  is  over,  there  is  the  sofa 
drawn  to  the  cosy  fire,  the  books,  newspaper,  and 
periodical  of  the  day  to  be  read  or  discussed;  the 
pleasant  tea-table  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  there  is  the 
piano,  with  its  time-passing  pleasure;  there  is  the 
pretty  piece  of  drawing-room  needlework ;  there  is 
the  visit  the  last  thing  to  the  snow-white  beds  in  which 
the  “  treasures  of  our  heart”  lie,  folded  in  their  golden 
slumber — a  picture  ever  fresh,  ever  divine,  ever  deli¬ 
cious  ;  then  there  are  good-nights  from  cheerful  voices, 
happy  dreams,  &c.,  wished  by  all  to  all — think  of  the 
contrast !  The  lonely  worker,  with  tired  body,  with 
weary  brain,  comes  into  her  silent,  ill-furnished  room 
alone,  has  to  light  her  fire,  has  to  make  her  tea,  clear 
it  away,  to  spend  an  evening  stitching,  reading,  or 
writing,  without  a  friendly  voice  to  ask  a  question  or 
break  the  monotonous  lonelitiess,  then  to  bed,  to  wake 
with  the  same  dreary  round — all  for  food  and  clothing. 
And  because 

“  Ho  did  but  labour  for  himself. 

Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  in  it 
Whereby  the  man  could  live.” 

Many  of  these  workers  die  out  before  their  natural  time 
who  might  have  been  saved  by  a  friendly  voice  and 
something  to  love  and  care  for. 

So  this  is  the  “  reason  why  ”  I  want  ladies  to  know 
that  the  Women’s  Club  is  an  institution  to  encourage  by 
becoming  members  (it  is  not  a  charity),  and  thus 
helping  it  in  the  best  way  possible;  and  as  runion 
fait  la  force,  we  can  only  help  those  who  need  by 
belonging  to  their  institution,  and  paying  the  very 
modest  subscription  of  five  shillings  regularly.  One 
question  came  into  my  mind,  and  will  doubtless  be 
thought  of  by  others,  “  Whom  shall  I  meet  there  ?”  Let 
me  tell  you,  dear  readers,  you  will  meet  ladies — hard¬ 
working  ladies ;  you  will  meet  women  employed  in 
commerce,  a  very  few — more’s  the  pity — employed  in 
shops,  but  all  are  respectable,  and  are  elected  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  guarantee  of  their  employer  or  a  reference 
from  a  householder.  The  only  “periodicals”  there 
are  literary,  not  feminine. 

Before  ending  my  little  sermon,  I  must  mention 
that  there  is  one  bedroom  in  the  club-house,  which 


is  always  let,  but  that  several  bedrooms  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  connected  with  the  club,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  want  of  good  bedrooms  in  respectable  houses 
at  low  rents  close  to  77,  Newman-street.  For  ladies 
cannot  stay  later  than  nine  o’clock  if  they  have  to 
go  through  the  streets  for  any  distance  at  night,  and 
the  advantage  of  bedrooms  close  at  hand  is  great. 

Turn  we  now  to  lighter  matters — ornaments.  The 
chief  novelty  in  Abyssinian  gold  this  month  is  the 
triple  locket  brooch.  It  is  a  round  brooch  surrounded 
by  a  cable  twist,  very  finely  executed ;  a  raised  centre 
holds  two  lockets  concealed,  and  the  third  is  placed 
at  the  back,  as  usual  in  brooches.  Earrings  to  match 
are  in  the  same  style,  but  have  a  handsome  pendent 
fringe,  which  gives  the  requisite  length. 

Another  suite  consists  of  brooch,  earrings,  and  hand¬ 
some  gold  collar  with  three  pendants.  The  design  is 
Grecian,  and  is  executed  in  blue-aud-white  enamel  and 
pearls,  on  a  ground  of  Abyssinian  gold.  The  earrings 
and  pendants  are  finished  off  with  long  fringes  of  gold, 
and  the  fineness  and  elasticity  of  the  collar  is  wonder¬ 
ful;  fine  chains  connect  the  three  pendants.  These 
gold  collars  are  exceedingly  elegant,  and  are  made  of 
various  sizes,  some  being  an  inch  wide,  others  varying 
to  a  single  thread  of  gold ;  handsome  lockets  are  sus¬ 
pended  to  these,  and  they  are  ornamented  with  pearls, 
with  monograms,  or  with  raised  stars. 

Cameo  lockets  are  also  much  used.  Tlie  prices  are 
so  small  for  these  charming  ornaments  that  1  do  not 
like  to  quote  tliem. 

From  gold  to  lace — I  never  can  resist  a  peep  into 
the  Belgian  Lace  Company’s  house,  in  Regent-street, 
whenever  I  pass  that  way,  and  was  rewarded  last  week 
by  a  glimpse  at  a  lovely  lace  trousseau.  Not  only  is 
the  bridal  lace  of  point  de  Flandre,  but  the  court 
train  and  lappets,  parasol,  handkerchief,  and  half¬ 
shawl,  are  of  this  exquisite  dcntelle.  The  bridal  lace 
consists  of  the  square  for  veil,  flounces,  and  trimmings, 
of  very  many  yards  of  point  de  Flandre,  and  the 
handkerchief  par  excellence.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
richer  “  outfit.’’  The  parasol  handle  is  of  carved  ivory ; 
the  monogram  is  placed  in  gold  upon  this.  The 
carving  is  marvellously  executed.  I  was  shovvn  point 
d’Anglcterre  lace  in  rich  flounces ;  the  design  is  very 
lovely,  but  the  work  still  lovelier;  roses  with  their 
foliage  are  represented ;  each  leaf  appears  raised,  every 
veining  is  articulated,  every  serrated  edge  clearly  de¬ 
fined  ;  it  is  a  marvel  of  “  fine  needlework,”  a  wonder  of 
art.  The  narrow  edging  to  correspond  with  this 
flouncing  is  exquisite ;  the  price  five  guineas  per  yard 
of  the  narrow,  thirty-five  guineas  the  wide  lace. 

Ruffles  are  getting  very  common,  but  must  still  be 
worn,  and  if  they  were  all  so  pretty  as  those  shown 
here,  I  should  not  complain,  but  the  common  ruffle  is 
an  abomination  of  ugliness.  Those  at  the  Belgian 
Lace  Company’s  are  delightful  soft  flutings  of  fine 
muslin,  delicate  rufflings  of  lace.  They  have  also 
real  black  lace  ruffles ;  these  are  very  becoming,  and 
newer  than  the  white.  Tlie  dress  should  be  slightly 
open  in  front  with  these,  and  they  should  be  tacked 
inside  the  dress.  I  left,  as  1  always  do  so  delightful 
an  abode  as  this  palais  de  denUlles,  with  regret. 

The  Silkworm. 
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PLANT  DECORATION  OF  ROOMS. 

The  subjects  which  we  have  selected  for  illustration 
this  month  are  plants  suitable  for  indoor  decora¬ 
tion,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  W.  Robinson,  author  of 
Gleanings  from  French  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  of  the  book  which 
has  made  so  great  a  sensa¬ 
tion  ill  gardening  circles.  The 
Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Paris,  Described  and 
Considered  in  Relation  to  the 
Ua«t.v  of  our  own  Cities  and 
of  J’ublie  and  Private  Gar¬ 
dens.  This  work  is  adorned 
Avitli  more  than  four  hundred 
illustrations,  and  contains  an 
enormous  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  useful  alike  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  and  to  the  professed 
gardener. 

We  have  before  noted  the 
principal  subjects  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  work.  AV’e  are  now 
anxious  to  draw  our  readers’ 
attention  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Robinson  on 
the  plant  decoration  of  apart¬ 
ments  : — 

“The  graceful  custom  of 
growing  plants  in  living  rooms 
is  very  much  more  prevalent 
on  the  Continent  than  with 
us.  It  is  true  that  we  often 
see  a  display  of  flowering- 
plants  in  rooms,  though  we 
very  rarely  rise  to  the  use  of 
subjects  distinguished  by  be  ^ 
those  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  culture  indoors. 
15ut  the  day  is  approacliing  when  the  value  of  grace¬ 
ful  plants  as 
house  orna¬ 
ments  will  be 

very  fully  re-  • 

cognised;  and 

changeful  in- 

in  the  hall,  the 


CALADrCH. 


They  would  speak  to  us  of  many  distant  lands — interest 
us  by  their  growth  under  our  care — teach  us  the  won- 
^  derful  variety 
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where  it  may  be  best  enjoyed.  This  handsomely- 
marked  j)lant  is  singularly  graceful,  and  therefore 
extremely  suitable  for  decoration. 

Mr.  Ifobinson  says  of  Marantas  that  Maranta  Ze- 
brina  is  the  only  species  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
apartments,  as  all  the  othen/species  should  be  grown 
and  kept  in  the  houses,  and 

only  introduced  to  the  house  ^ 

when  extra  attractions  are 
desired  for  special 


the  chapters  on  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms,  aspa¬ 
ragus,  salads,  and  vegetables. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine  for  August  contains  some 
excellent  advice  on  the  subject  of  that  magnificent 
plant  the  Lilium  Lancifolium,  from  “  W.  S.  N.,”  who 
thus  describes  his  modus  operandi ; — 

“'I'he  bulbs  are  repotted 
directly  the  old  stems  turn 
yellow  and  die  down,  which 
is  generally  in  November. 
Mine  la.st  year  were  potteil 
on  the  3rd  of  that  month. 
The  size  of  the  pot  is  simply 
a  matter  of  taste,  but  hero 
we  require  large  specimens, 
and  nine  strong  bulbs  weie 
^  placed  in  each  12-inch  pot. 
Our  largest  specimens  are 
now  in  l.'i-inch  pots,  and  the 
'  stems,  which  are  tiom  four  to 
five  feet  high,  are  as  thick 
as  a  man's  finger,  and  with 
twelve  to  twenty  buds  each, 
and  fine  clean  healthy  foliage. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  shift 
them  into  larger  pots  next 
autumn ;  and  to  remove  a 
part  of  the  soil,  and  leave 
the  bulbs  in  the  centre  of  a 
mass  of  exhausted  soil,  is 
anything  but  desirable.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  bulbs  have  in¬ 
creased  threefold  since  last 
year,  and  we  should  get  so 
many  growths  that  one  would 
smother  the  other.  All  the  bulbs  are  potted  in  equal 
parts  of  fibry  loam,  decayed  hotbed  manure,  bog-peat, 
and  coarse  sand.  In  the  first  place,  the  pots  are  well 
drained  by  placing  a  layer  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and 
then  filled  three-parts  full  with  the  compost  prepared 
as  advised  above.  The 
bulbs  are  placed  upon  this, 

is  important 


occasions, 

but  the  great  beauty  of 
Maranta  Ilosea-picta  would 
tempt  us  into  trying  to  keep 
it  “  always  with  us.” 

The  lovely  plant  Gymnos- 
tachyum  \’crschaffelti  be¬ 
longs  to  the  natural  order 
Acanthaceae,  and  well  repays 
the  care  of  cultivation.  Our 
readers  will  do  well  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  graceful  vases  which 
hold  these  plants,  and  which 
afford  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  usual  English  “  orna¬ 
mental  flower-pot.”  Surely 
these  natural  gems  merit  a 
better  setting  than  is  usually 
afforded  them ! 

On  ferns,  Mr.  Robinson 
says  with  much  justice — 

“Ferns  have  been  a  great 
help  and  a  great  attraction, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  so 
readily  grown  in  rooms  as 
some  things,  nor  are  they 
supreme  as  regards  verdure  and  elegance,  still  the 
family  of  ferns,  although  classed  among  plants  with 
delicate  tissues,  and  having  a  great  dislike  to  dry,  hot 
atmospheres,  nevertheless  furnishes  numerous  examples, 
which,  with  careful  management,  add  very  much  to  the 
beauty  of  apartments.  Thus 

marked  several  species  of 
Adiantum,  which,  wherever 
they  can  be  preserved  in 
good  health,  produce  with- 
out  doubt  a  most  pleasing 

The  Davallia  Alpina, 
grown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch, 
is  a  beautiful  fern  intro- 

Borneo,  through  Mr.  Lobb. 

most  collections  of  ferns, 

a  most  remarkable  genus. 

The  species  thrive  well  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam, 

and  may  be  increased  by  ^  •  <  '  ,^3 

divisions  at  the  roots  or  by 

seeds.  j 

We  hope  shortly  to  pre- 
sent  our  readers  with  some 
illustrations  of  palms,  dra- 
cenas,  &c.,  from  Mr.  Robin- 
son’s  m  ost  instructive  pages. 

We  strongly  recommend 
them,  en  attendant,  to  read 
attentively  the  book  itself, 
and  to  notice  particularly 
Chapter  XIII.,  as  well  as 
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frame.  It 
not  to  neglect  them  at  tlii.s 
Stage,  and  leave  them  to 
make  several  inches  of 
growth  under  the  covering, 
or  they  will  suffer  conside¬ 
rably.  'I'hey  remain  in  the 
frame  until  the  end  of 
March,  and  are  then  placed 
alongside  a  wall  or  fence, 
and  protected  from  frost. 
Immediately  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past,  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes  is  made  up  in 
an  open  situation,  where 
the  plants  will  have  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air,  but  be  protected  from 
rough  wind.s.  'I'hey  re¬ 
main  in  this  position  until 
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the  bulbs  show  colour,  and  are  then  removed  to  the 
conser\  atory.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  failures  in  growing  these  beautiful  lilies 
arise  simply  because  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  house 
during  the  winter,  and  forced  into  growth  before  there 
is  sufficient  light  to  produce  a  strong,  robust  plant.” 

By  following  these  very  explicit  directions,  any  one 
may  grow  the  beautiful  Lilium  Lancifolium. 


THE  ENGUSHWOJLVNS  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enousewoman’s  Domestic  Maoazin'e, 

irartcici  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 

{EnglishwomarCs  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  mnst 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  wonld  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  nse  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to 
order  work,  snch  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Gnipnre.  The  order 
mnst  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  En'glishwouan’b  Domestic 
Magazine,  at  so  mneb  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  being  intended  for  the  nse  of 
ladies  in  exchanging  varions  articles,  prices  are  no  longer  ad¬ 
mitted,  bnt  where  money  will  be  accepted  in  lien  of  goods,  or 
articles  accepted  other  than  those  named,  the  words  “  open  to 
offers  ”  should  be  added. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
shonld  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same 
nom-dc-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

680.  SesAN  has  an  astracan  jacket,  brown,  fronts  lined  with 
satin,  cost  £4,  is  almost  new.  Wishes  for  9  yards  of  Irish  poplin 
or  brown  silk. 

681.  A.  I.  M.  has  a  genuine  autograph  of  George  Macdonald, 
novelist.  Open  to  offers. 

682.  A.  I.  M.  has  a  large  banner-screen  worked  in  flowers  of 
Indian  beetle-wings,  floss  silk,  and  gold  twist,  made  up  with 
quilted  green  silk  back,  and  deep  fringe  of  coloured  silks  and  gold 
twist.  Open  to  offers. 

683.  Katbabos  has  6  vols.  of  the  new  series  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  equal  to  new.  Open  to  exchange 
or  offers. 

684.  Letticb  has  pretty  gold  brooch,  small  amethysts  and  eme¬ 
ralds,  cost  £1.  Wants  14  yards  white  striped  grenadine  or  muslin, 
good.  Also  very  handsome  large  shell  cameo  brooch,  set  in  jet, 
never  worn,  cost  16s.  Wants  wide  tartan  sash,  or  open  to  offers. 

685.  Elf  has  nine  numbers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  sixpenny  series — 27,  28,  30,  51,  52,  63,  64,  65,  56 — 
also  several  pages  of  ”  Mildred’s  Wedding,”  from  385  to  504 ; 
also  two  years  of  the  Quiver,  unbound.  Will  take  half-prioe  for 
them.  Elf  also  does  etchings  on  white  jean,  comic  or  otherwise 
suitable  for  d’oyleys.  Elf  has  also  a  knitted  wool  antimacassar, 
orange  and  violet,  very  bandsome ;  also  a  set  of  white  toilet  mats, 
braided  in  scarlet  and  white,  quite  new,  handsome  pattern.  Open 
to  offers.  Would  take  a  chinchilla  collarette,  it  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition,  for  antimacassar. 

686.  J.  O.,  a  long  resident  in  the  Mediterranean,  an  excellent 
and  experienced  judge  of  lace,  has  a  splendid  collection  of  Maltese 


shawls  and  a  few  Spanish  mantillas,  perfectly  new  and  never  worn. 
Open  to  offers  only. 

687.  Mary  has  green  and  white  muslin  dress,  with  fichu;  two 
trimmed  muslin  garibaldis  (all  new) ;  blue  cashmere  ditto,  hand¬ 
somely  braided ;  brown  bat  and  feathers ;  white  serge  jacket,  with 
black  satin  facings ;  pretty  summer  bonnet  of  blonde,  green  and 
white  flowers,  all  worn  about  four  times.  Open  to  offers. 

688.  Lola  has  for  exchange  a  sporting  engraving  called  “  Silks 
and  Satins  of  the  Field,”  coloured  by  Ben  Herring,  cost  6  guineas, 
and  only  just  received.  Wants  a  Willcox  and  Gibbs  hand  sewing 
machine  in  perfect  order ;  will  give  extra  cash. 

689.  Lucy  M.  has  a  plain  gold  medallion  bracelet,  to  hold  three 
or  four  photographs,  cost  about  £15  ;  also  a  gold  twisted  locket 
for  hair ;  a  large  Chinese  silver-gilt  buckle ;  and  a  twisted  gold 
fastening  for  a  hair  bracelet.  Open  to  offers. 

690.  J.  P.  makes  elegant  handkerchief  and  glove  sachets  in 
satin  and  cardboard.  Open  to  offers. 

691.  F.  T.  hat  a  black  straw  hat,  handsomely  trimmed  with 
velvet,  almost  new,  large  size,  cost  Ids.  6d.  Open  to  offers. 

692.  Epta  makes  beautiful  leather  brackets,  frames,  &c.,  also 
wax  and  paper  flowers.  Open  to  offers. — Address,  A.  M.,  Post- 
office,  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 

693.  Mahoarette  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  last  and  present  year,  in  very  good  condition,  to 
dispose  of.  Open  to  offers. 

694.  G.  S.  has  a  black  cross  and  linked  chain,  not  jet,  but 
nearly  new,  which  she  wants  to  exchange  for  a  green  silk  belt- 
ribbon,  31  yds.,  new.  She  will  be  glad  of  a  speedy  answer. 
Open  to  offers. 

695.  E.  B.  has  a  new  cloak,  not  yet  been  worn,  suitable  for  an 
evening  party,  &c.,  which  she  would  bo  glad  to  exchange  for  any 
useful  article,  or  open  to  offers. 

696.  M.  j.  H.  wishes  for  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline.  Will 
give  Elster's  Folly,  Family  Bomance,  Maxwell  Drewitt,  or  other 
books,  all  in  perfectly  good  condition. 

697.  Joan  has  some  beantiful  foreign  needlework,  both  orna¬ 
mental  and  nscfnl,  to  exchange  for  anything  that  will  be  useful 
abroad.  Ladies’  left-off  wardrobe  not  objected  to.  Open  to  offers. 

698.  F.  T.  O.  wants  a  good  German  and  English  dictionary; 
half-price  given  if  in  good  condition.  [Please  send  name  and 
address.] 

699.  Lily  wants  a  grebe  muff  and  pelerine,  or  a  white  ostrich 
feather.  Has  many  things  to  offer  in  exchange.  Offers  requested. 

700.  Highland  Mary  makes  beautiful  Shetland  stockings, 
plain  or  heather  mixture.  Fair  may  pass  through  finger-ring. 
Priced  list  on  receiving  stamped  envelope. 

701.  Tomtit  has  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
from  May,  1863,  to  end  of  1866.  Open  to  offers. 

702.  Peppertot  invites  offers  (together  or  separately)  for  Greek 
and  Roman  copper  coins,  good  specimens ;  a  sewed  pair  of  slip, 
pers,  Berlin  wool ;  and  small  opera-glass. 

703.  A.  W.  L.  wants  a  pair  of  good  gold  earrings.  Has  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  Lieder  ohne  Wiirte,  bound  book,  nearly  new.  Wonld 
like  specimen  carte  from  A.  S.  S.  V. 

704.  TEr.B8A  has  a  white  Moorish  burnous,  as  good  as  new ;  a 
handsome  indoor  black  silk  velvet  jacket,  lined  with  white  satin, 
and  only  worn  twice ;  and  a  good  black  silk  velvet  bodice,  prettily 
trimmed ;  also  a  white  and  rose  coloured  gauze  scarf,  new ;  all  in 
exchange  for  a  sealskin  jacket  in  good  order,  or  open  to  offers. 
Teresa  has  also  a  very  handsome  Indian  filagree  gold  brooch, 
a  crescent  with  five  pendants,  and  all  studded  with  emeralds ;  also 
a  piece  of  Roman  mosaic  (a  group  of  flowers),  for  a  brooch  or 
necklet  pendant,  bnt  not  set.  These  two  in  exchange  only  for  a 
good  sealskin  jacket  or  cash. 

705.  H.  S.  W.  has  a  very  handsome  black  Slaltese  lace  veil, 
cost  25s. ;  and  a  pair  of  cuffs  and  collar  of  the  best  Irish  lace, 
cost  1  guinea ;  also  a  China  feather-fan ;  all  of  which  are  offered 
in  exchange  for  a  sealskin  bag-muff  (good).  H.  S.  W.  has  also 
three  most  handsome  Indian  embroidered  frocks  for  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Open  to  offers.  [Please  forward  Is.  3J.  in  stamps — see 
Rules.] 

706.  Mamie  has  a  pair  of  knitted  window  curtains,  2[  yards 
long,  14  yard  wide.  They  are  quite  new,  a  striped  pattern.  WiU 
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any  Udy  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  or  a  ring 7  [Send  9 
stamps — see  Bales.] 

707.  May  sends  d’ojleys  etched  on  jean,  called  “  The  Girl  of 
the  Period”  d’oyley,  to  the  Ladies’  Industrial  Society,  20,  Upper 
Berkeley-street,  Hyde  Fark-sqnare,  London,  W.  They  are  12s.  a 
dozen,  or  la.  each.  She  hopes  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  take  the 
opportnnity  of  seeing  them  when  by  that  way.  Any  orders  for 
sets  of  birds,  or  any  subjects.  May  will  gladly  andertake.  [Send 
18  stamps — see  Bales.] 

708.  Lady  Lily  has  two  handsome  biscait-boxes,  new;  a 
gnitar ;  a  black  Tclret  ronnd  riding-bat ;  a  fine  seagall's  plnme, 
never  nsed.  These  she  wishes  to  exchange  separately  or  together. 
She  wants  sealskin  mantle,  set  of  plated  dessert  knives  and  forks, 
or  old  china.  Lady  Lily  has  a  lovely  bridal  wreath,  and  veil  of 
Limerick  lace,  both  in  perfect  order.  For  these  she  is  open  to 
offers. 

709.  Clabice  has  the  “Hnnter's  Horn,”  “Mabel  Song,” 
No.  1,  Boosey’s  Cabinet  (20  Mendelssohn’s  songs),  and  13  of 
Mendelssohn’s  two-part  songs  (boand),  cost  8a.  Wants  a  ring  or 
inlaid  tortoiseshell  earrings.  Will  O.  P.  Q.  or  Try  Ao.un  consider 
this?  [Send  Is.  stamps— see  Bales.] 

710.  Isolabella  offers  a  good  band  lock-stitch  sewing-machine, 
by  Weir.  It  is  free  from  defect,  bat  shall  be  cleaned  and  readjusted 
by  maker  for  any  parchaser.  The  machine  has  been  little  used. 
Original  price,  £4  Is.  Open  to  offers. 

711.  Nelly  has  a  lady’s  elegant  opera-glasses,  mounted  in 
alaminiam,  cost  £3  15a. ;  long  jet  bead  chain,  with  handsome  jet 
cross  attached,  cost  £3  ;  large  handsome  jet  brooch,  cost  £1  Ss. ; 
very  handsome  tortoiseshell  chignon  comb,  with  seven  graduated 
balls,  cost  £2  lOs. ;  it  has  been  broken  in  one  place,  bat  is  weU 
mended,  and  not  tbe  least  perceptible  wh^n  in  the  hair ;  hand¬ 
some  plumes  for  ladies’  hats — seagall’s,  falcon’s,  and  heron’s — 
perfectly  new;  thirty-one  handsome  onyx  beads  for  necklace; 
rosewood  dressing-case,  bottles  plated  tops.  Open  to  offers. 

712.  Chinchilla  has  11  yds.  of  light  Japanese  silk,  new  ; 
pattern  sent  on  application.  Beqnested,  7  yds.  of  nice  black 
silk.  Open  to  offers. 

713.  Chinchilla  (n)  has  a  cape  (slightly  worn)  of  the  same, 
which  she  intends  altering  into  a  jacket,  and  wants  some  pieces 
of  that  far  (slightly  worn),  either  caffs,  boa,  and  mail,  or  another 
cape.  Open  to  offers. 

714.  A.  B.  Very  handsome  black  velveteen  dress  (train)  and 
jacket,  with  deep  imitation  Maltese  lace,  large,  perfectly  new, 
never  worn.  Open  to  offers. 

715.  P.  M.  E.  has  a  piece  of  Berlin  work,  with  raised  flowers, 
not  grounded ;  size  of  canvas,  28  inches  by  26  inches ;  materials 
cost  £1  Is.  Open  to  offers. 

716.  Winnie  wishes  to  exchange  a  black  cloth  jacket,  hand* 
Bomely  trimmed  and  lined. 

717.  Mina  has  a  quantity  of  music,  and  a  very  fine  tatted 
chemisette.  Wants  black  silk  velvet  for  a  hoase  jacket,  or  a  pair 
of  Searle’s  patent  earrings.  Open  to  offers. 

718.  Clara  Vebe  has  twelve  numbers  of  JJond  Street  musical 
magazines,  and  four  numbers  of  Exeter  IlaU  ditto,  onbound,  in 
good  condition.  Half-price  accepted. 

719.  F.  L.  A.  G.  has  4  yds.  tatted  insertion ;  11^  yds.  edging, 
two  lengths.  Open  to  offers.  Cravats,  &c.,  made  to  order. 
Patterns  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  [Please  forward 
address.] 

Maboabbl  has  parted  with  her  loom  advertised  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number. 

The  following  valuable  information  upon  Church  Hlumination 
has  been  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Bathbone- 
place ; — “  Church  Uluminations  are  executed  in  both  oil  and 
water  colour,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist.  If  in  oil  they 
are  generally  done  on  zinc  plates,  grounded  with  a  pale  blue-grey ; 
and  if  in  water,  on  a  white  drawing  or  cartoon  paper.  Gold-leaf 
U  generally  nsed  for  oil  colour,  and  also  for  water  colour,  where 
permanence  is  required,  otherwise  a  substitute  can  be  used,  such 
as  Bessemer’s  gold  paint.  AU  the  materials  could  be  obtained 
through  a  local  artist's  colourmon  or  stationer.”  [Messrs.  Winsor 
and  Newton  supply  aU  materials  for  every  kind  of  illumination, 
painting,  dec.— Ed.] 


THE  ENGLISIIWO-MAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Odb  Conversazione.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Enolishwom.an’s  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  OoRRESPONDENTS. — AU  letters  requiting  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Fairly  Pczzled  asks — “  Will  any  lady  of  experience  tell  mo 
how  to  manage  in  a  purely  domestic  matter,  but  which  so  much 
affects  my  happiness  that  I  fancy  others  may  be  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  I  am  ?  My  husband  is  a  most  kind  and  affectionate  dis¬ 
position,  and  willing  to  allow  me  every  comfort  his  income  will 
afford,  but  for  the  last  two  years  of  our  five-year-old  married  life 
has  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  me  the  necessity  and  duty  of  keep, 
ing  our  expenses  down — so  much  so  that  I  now  grudge  to  buy 
myself  a  yard  of  ribbon  to  make  np  a  hair-bow,  of  which  such 
pretty  patterns  are  given,  for  I  am  not  a  wife  of  the  period,  and  I 
love  my  husband  too  well  not  to  obey  him  willingly  in  all  things. 
So  far  so  good ;  but  what  hurts  me  so  is,  that  whenever  we  are 
asked  out  to  stay,  or  to  a  fete,  dinner,  or  baU,  he  always  finds 
fault  with  my  appearance,  and  wishes  some  addition  or  impossible 
alteration  at  the  last  minute.  This  is  trying  enough,  and  I  often 
feel  inclined  to  give  np  visiting,  and  keep  at  home  economising. 
This,  again,  he  cannot  bear,  and  begs  me  not  to  shut  myself  np, 
but  to  ‘  keep  pace  ’  with  other  women.  In  the  house  it  is  the 
same  thing,  only  he  says  there,  ‘  Why  not  have  the  nurseries 
whitewashed  ?’  or,  ‘  WeU,  we  must  have  the  conservatory  painted 
or,  ‘  Will  you  never  order  another  bookcase  for  aU  those  books  ? 
They  are  spoiling  for  want  of  one.  It's  no  economy  to  spoil  the 
ship  for  the  ba’porth  of  tar,’  and  so  on,  until  I  really  do  not  know 
what  to  do  or  how  to  manage ;  for  when  the  bills  come  in  for  these 
'  necessary  ’  works,  then  he  says  he  would  sooner  live  on  bread- 
and-cheese  than  owe  a  bill,  and  goes  without  his  usual  wine  for 
nearly  a  week,  though  he  requires  it,  being  delicate.  As  for  the 
children,  though  he  dearly  loves  to  see  them  nicely  dressed  when 
he  walks  out  with  them,  yet  he  vows  and  declares,  if  by  chance 
they  have  got  dirty  in  the  garden,  or  their  boots  want  mending, 
that  that  is  how  be  likes  to  see  them,  tery  shabby  and  young 
pickles.  It  is  of  no  use  any  lady  writing  to  say  I  am  to  blame, 
and  do  not  manage  properly,  for  I  am  an  excellent  manager  of 
money,  whenever  I  get  any  to  manage,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  told 
what  I  don’t  do,  but  what  I  ought  to  do  in  such  a  case,  and  if  any 
other  wives  are  in  tbe  same  ship,  and  hear  as  much  about  ‘  tar ' 
as  I  do.  I  fancy  that  if  men  told  their  wives  what  their  income 
is,  and  showed  them  what  rent,  food,  taxes,  gas,  garden,  wine, 
and  clothing  cost  each  year  (and  washing),  that  women  would 
know  better  what  to  spend,  and  on  what ;  for  women,  though  not 
logical,  are  reasonable,  and  would  steer  between  the  two  extremes 
of  ‘  screwing  ’  and  extravagance,  if  they  were  treated  with  a  little 
more  confidence.” 

A  Very  Young  Housekeeper.  The  stand  is  for  spirits. 
Brandy,  gin,  and  rum  should  be  placed  in  the  bottles,  and  a  silver 
label  with  the  name  of  each  spirit  attached  to  the  neck  of  each 
bottle.  To  be  produced  whenever  spirits  are  required. 

High  Heels. — Isoline  says — “  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  bigh.heeled  boots  for  some  years,  and  certainly  have  not 
found  that  they  save  me  corns.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  child  I 
suffered  much  from  corns,  whereas  now  I  have  but  one,  which 
scarcely  troubles  me  at  aU.  I  do  not  mean  to  attribute  tbe  de¬ 
crease  of  my  corns  to  wearing  high  heels,  but  only  to  show  that 
the  corns  were  certainly  not  caused  by  the  practice.  I  agree  with 
Onb  who  Wears  Them  in  saying  that  I  can  certainly  walk  more 
quickly  and  easily  in  high-heeled  boots  than  without  them,  and  I 
have  known  other  persons  say  the  same  thing.  Might  I  trouble 
you  to  answer  the  following  questions  : — 1.  Are  scarfs  worn  at  all 
now,  and  if  so  in  what  way  ?  as  I  have  a  beautiful  China  crape 
scarf  which  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  wear.  [Scarfs  have  been 
much  worn  this  summer  caught  down  at  the  back  with  a  bow  or 
tassel,  and  confined,  fichu  fashion,  round  the  waist  by  the  band  of 
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*  lu^e  Mib  matebing  them  in  colour.]  Perhaps  tbe  kind  Silk¬ 
worm,  whose  deligbtfnl  ‘  Spinnings  ’  I  read  with  ench  pleasnre, 
conld  advise  me  in  this  f  2.  Are  the  Snpplements  to  tho  earlier 
volumes  of  tbe  Esolishwosian's  Domestic  Magazine  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  thevolnme  7  [Yes.]  3.  What  do  you  think 
of  my  writing?  [Good.]  ,I  hare  lately  had  a  coral  necklace  and 
earrings  from  Lavinia,  which  are  greatly  admired,  and  which  I 
like  reiy  mneh.  They  are  well  worth  tbe  money." 

Bobin  writes — “Who  has  not  in  some  ungnarded  moment 
anathematised  his  bootmaker  7  It  is  tbrongh  their  want  of  taste 
that  gentlemen  are  compelled  to  wear  snch  clnmsy  boots ;  and 
please  let  me  express  gratitnde  to  gentle  Harmonie  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  very  obrions  fact  that  onr  boots  are  needlessly 
ngly.  She  has  not,  I  fear,  received  too  many  thanks  for  her 
tronhle.  There  is  no  reason  why,  at  least  in  summer,  we  should 
not  be  allowed  to  wear  boots  lighter  and  of  a  more  shapely  pattern 
than  is  now  the  case.  I  am  sure  wo  are  all  ready  for  the  change, 
but  nnfoitnnately  those  who  make  onr  boots  are  of  all  mankind 
the  most  obstinate.  My  bootmaker,  who  has  as  good  a  name  as 
any  in  London,  is  immensely  conservative  in  his  ideas,  and  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  sign-painter,  who,  when  asked  to  paint  an  angel, 
objected  on  the  ground  that  he  always  painted  red  lions.  The 
innkeeper,  however,  persisted  in  his  choice,  but  when  the  work  of 
art  was  completed  the  expression  of  tbe  angel  bore  a  most  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  red  lion.  It  is  so  with  my  bootmaker :  I 
make  a  suggestion  to  him — ^he  objects— I  insist — he  consents ;  bnt 
when  the  boots  are  sent  home  they  are  sure  to  be  made  precisely 
the  same  as  they  have  ever  been.  Can  Harmonie,  or  any  of 
yonr  readers,  give  the  name  of  an  enlightened  bootmsdeer  who 
will  make  snch  as  she  describes  7  and  some  of  ns  will  do  our¬ 
selves  the  pleasnre  of  reforming.  May  I  be  allowed  one  word 
about  ladies’  boots  7  My  sister,  who  is  at  my  elbow,  has  just 
made  the  remark  that  those  old  gentlemen  who  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  a  lady's  wearing  elegant  boots  mnst  be  of  very  different 
mettle  to  her  brother;  and  assuredly  those  ladies  who  cannot 
stand  high  heels  must  be  constituted,  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  different  to  her  amiable  self.  She  thinks  it  is  a  most  plea- 
snrable  sensation  to  walk  in  very  high-heeled  boots ;  and  her  feet 
have  in  no  way  suffered  from  tho  practice,  altbongh  she  has  worn 
heels  varying  in  height  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  quarter 
inches,  since  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exhibition^  ^Vhilst  there  she 
purchased  a  pair  which,  being  uniqne,  I  will  describe  in  a  few 
words : — The  heels  were  extremely  high,  bat  so  made  that  tbe 
lower  part,  or  abont  two  inches,  could  be  unscrewed ;  thns  they 
were  reducible  to  ordinary  levelled  heels  in  one  minute,  without 
removal  from  the  feet ;  to  prevent  wear,  a  brass  plate  screwed  on 
in  the  place  of  that  taken  off.  They  have  long  since  been  worn 
ont,  and  she  wishes  she  conld  learn  where  a  pair  similarly  made 
could  be  obtained,  as  they  were  so  very  nsefal  when  visiting,  and 
for  occasional  purposes.  Of  course  when  boots  are  made  in  the 
fashion  with  which  so  many  are  charmed,  it  is  desirable  they 
should  be  by  a  good  workman,  for  if  they  do  not  properly  fit,  tbe 
foot  may  work  forward  and  cause  a  pressure  on  the  toes  which 
would  be  very  liable  to  produce  corns ;  bnt  if  a  silken  band  was 
sewn  inside  the  boot,  immediately  beneath  tbe  heel  of  the  foot, 
and  fastened  across  the  top  of  the  instep,  the  feet  would  be  kept 
in  their  place,  however  high  the  heels  or  imperfect  the  fit ;  or  a 
strap  outside  fastened  by  a  buckle  could  do  tbe  same  thing,  and 
a  pretty  ornament  would  be  added  to  the  boots.  I  fear  to  make 
my  letter  longer,  lest  it  be  put  into  that  editorial  ‘  thingemy  ’  (as 
the  elderly  female  expressed  it)  '  whence  no  what's-his-name  e'er 
returns.’  I  will  conclude  in  a  nutshell.  None  can  deny  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  a  lady's  feet,  even  though  they  be  natnrally  of 
less  than  ordinary  comeliness,  when  mounted  on  well-made  three- 
inch  heels,  and  not  ostentatiously  shown,  bnt  daintily  peeping 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  her  dress.  I  am  convinced  the  fashion 
will  soon  become  quite  general,  notwithstanding  Harkawat's 
terrible  fears.  He  thinks  they  have  produced  many  cases  of 
corns ;  but  can  he  tell  ns  how  many  cases  of  consumption  have 
been  prevented  by  the  wearing  of  these  same  wicked  heels,  and 
the  consequent  avoidance  of  wet  feet?  Shakspeare  used  the  ex¬ 
pression,  ‘  Your  ladyship  is  nearer  heaven  than  when  1  saw  you 
last  by  the  altitude  of  a  chioppine Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
loyal  subjects  always  wore  the  high  shoe,  and  it  has  continued 


more  or  less  in  favour  amongst  high-bom  dames  until  the  present 
day ;  surely,  then,  tbe  attendant  evils  cannot  be  very  great,  since 
it  has  taken  three  centuries  to  discover  them.’’ 

Hareawat  says — “I  lose  no  time  in  answering  your  corre¬ 
spondents  High  Heels  and  One  Who  Wears  Them.  The 
pernicious  nonsense  I  wrote  abont  was  tbe  custom  of  wearing  peg- 
top  heels,  and  very  high  ones.  I  did  not  object  to  a  heel  of  one 
inch  in  height  or  a  trifle  more.  Tbe  lady  I  mentioned  had  all 
her  crop  of  corns  from  wearing  high  pegtop  heeled  boots.  Her 
heels  were  three  inches  in  height.  She  has  just  told  me  this, 
and  also  that  her  ankles  became  weak  from  the  same  cause. 

I  know  several  medical  men  who  quite  agree  with  me,  and  condemn 
the  pegtop  heels.  I  dare  say  One  Who  Wears  Them  would  like 
to  improve  the  look  of  onr  boots  by  making  ns  wear  pegtop  heels 
to  them.  Fops  and  fools  are  said  to  go  in  company,  and  I  fancy 
most  of  ns  men  are  not  at  all  likely  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
One  Who  Wears  High  Heels.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very 
mortifying  to  High  Heels  to  have  her  favourite  pegtops  con¬ 
demned,  bnt  I  have  asked  over  twenty  ladies,  and  they  have  all 
given  np  wearing  the  pegtop  heel  boots  for  the  causes  I  have 
mentioned.  If  I  know  nothing  about  it,  bow  is  it  twenty  ladies 
and  several  medical  men  agree  with  me  7" 

A  Susceptible  Bachelor  writes — “  Since  you  invite  furthei 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  ladies’  chaussurc,  and  have,  moreover, 
allowed  a  gentleman  to  speak  on  the  matter,  yon  will  perhapt 
indulge  me  in  expressing  my  total  dissent  from  Fred’s  sentiments, 
except  where  he  speaks  approvingly  of  the  sandals  of  antiquity. 
My  views  are  in  entire  unity  with  those  of  Minnie,  expressed  in 
yonr  ‘  Conversazione  ’  for  February  some  years  back,  in  which  she 
recommends  tbe  readoption  of  those  beautiful  sandalled  shoes 
which  were  the  fascination  of  our  earlier  years.  Boots  for  ladies, 
at  any  rate,  I  regard  with  a  feeling  not  very  remote  from  detesta¬ 
tion.  What  can  be  more  uninteresting  than  an  uninterrupted 
mass  of  black,  or  more  pictnrecqne  than  a  well- formed  foot  when 
the  stocking  is  permitted  to  be  seen  7  In  wet  or  cold  weather,  or 
for  hill-climbing  purposes,  balmorals  may  be  admissible,  bnt  on 
ordinarily  fine  days  I  imagine  their  beat  mnst  he  oppressive  and 
calculated  to  impede  locomotion.  Shoes  for  out-door  wear  are 
understood  to  have  gone  ont  through  their  being  made  so  thin 
that  the  yearly  returns  of  consumption  amongst  our  fair  ones 
were  thought  to  have  been  perceptibly  increased  by  their  preva¬ 
lence  ;  bnt  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
made  of  a  stouter  material,  and  even  if  desired  possess  high  heels, 
altbongh  medical  authorities  opine  that  they  throw  the  body  too 
much  forward  when  walking.  My  idea  of  perfection  in  chautsure 
is  the  low-cut  shoe  of  glossy  black  or  bronze  leather,  with  the 
white  stocking  in  full  view,  and  ribbons  not  too  narrow  crossing 
over  the  instep.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  object  more  attractive 
than  a  pretty  and  somewhat  narrow  foot  thus  attired.  Some 
years  ago  a  lady  friend  of  ours,  the  proprietress  of  a  large  school, 
bad  all  her  young  ladies  thus  bUn  chaussres  as  they  walked  in 
procession  to  church  on  Whit  Sunday.  A  lady’s  charms  were 
considerably  enhanced  when  the  occasional  peeping  out  of  her 
foot  revealed  these  tiny  ribbons  with  an  effect  hardly  less  than 
magical.  Possessors  of  certain  old  fashion-books  will  perhaps  allow 
that  a  lady’s  sandals  were  onoe  tbe  prettiest  things  in  her  whole 
costume.  A  small  buckle  or  rosette  might  be  placed  on  tbe  instep 
as  an  ornament,  and  a  greater  breadth  of  ribbon  or  elastic  allowed 
for  out-door  wear  than  is  common  in  the  ordinary  house-slipper. 
It  is  delightful  to  me  to  find  my  favourite  chaussure  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  reappearing  in  the  substitution  of  buckled  shoes  for  boots ; 
but  if  ladies  consult  neatness  and  grace  combined  with  simplicity, 
they  will  by  no  means  take  their  walks  abroad  nnsandalled.’’ 
[Kindly  send  full  address.] 

An  Old  Subscriber. — Tbe  Antephelie  Milk  is  to  be  procured 
of  Madame  Corinne,  37,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden;  of 
Madame  Oonband,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden ;  and  of 
Mods.  Jozean,  49,  Haymarket,  W. 

IsoLiNE  would  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  Silkworm  if  she 
would  in  her  next  month’s  “  Spinnings  ’’  say  something  about  the 
Scotch  plaids  which  seem  to  be  coming  so  much  into  fashion  for 
the  winter.  Isoline  would  like  very  much  to  be  advised  as 
to  the  best  way  of  making  them;  whether  they  want  much 
trimming,  and,  if  so,  of  what  sort ;  also  the  price  per  yard,  and. 
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if  poatible,  some  idea  of  the  quantity  reqaired-  She  would  aliO 
like  to  know  the  beet  place  to  bny  them.  [See  “Spinnings  in 
Town,"  October.]  Isoline  rentnres  to  trouble  the  good  Silk, 
worm  with  these  inquiries,  trusting  in  her  well-known  kindness. 
IsouNB  looks  forward  every  month  with  much  pleasure  to  reading 
the  “  Spinnings  in  Town." 

Helena.  A  little  work  entitled  Indian  Outfits,  published  at 
37,  Piccadilly,  price  6d.,  will  give  yon  every  information.  2.  The 
duty  is  very  high  on  unmade  clothing. 

Black  Didoe  says — “Has  any  correspondent  made  nse  of 
Jndson’s  Dyes  for  the  People,  and  with  what  result  7  I  shall 
feel  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  give  me  a  few  hints  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  bought  a  bottle  of  the  black  dye,  and  followed  closely  the 
directions  given  with  the  bottle,  but  my  ribbons,  which  were  all 
white,  only  became  a  dirty  slate  colour.  Next  I  tried  coloured 
ribbons,  which  were  first  boiled  with  a  little  soda  to  extract  some 
of  their  original  colour.  These  entirely  rejected  the  dye.  ^Vho- 
ever  will  tell  me  where  my  fault  lies  will  greatly  oblige.” 

T.  O. — The  sketches  in  connection  with  your  wishes  for  the 
Afghan  Stripe  pattern  are  insufficient.  Will  yon  kindly  have 
drawn  for  ns,  by  an  artist  whom  yon  can  easily  find  in  Paris,  in 
colours,  what  you  desire  7  If  any  difficulty  occurs,  yon  can  receive 
every  information  at  Messrs.  Uonband  et  Fils,  92,  Rne  Richelieu, 
Paris  Office  of  the  Englishwomans  Domestic  Magazine,  Moniteur 
de  la  Mode,  &c.,  &e. 

Cbbtsalis  says — “  Why  does  not  Hakkawat  advise  the  lady 
who  is  suffering  from  corns  to  procure  a  packet  of  Mr.  Evans 
Brodie's  Miraculous  Cure  for  Corns,  2,  Hyde-street,  New  Oxford- 
street,  London  7  It  is  a  most  speedy  and  effectual  cure.  If 
Bektha  has  not  parted  with  her  Bible,  will  she  kindly  inform 
Chrysalis  what  size  it  is,  and  in  what  sort  of  condition,  also  what 
sum  Bertha  wants  for  it  7  To  Amy — The  Nile  Tributaries  of 
Abyssinia,  by  Sir  S.  Baker,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
of  travel.  Could  the  Silkworm  suggest  to  the  Flexura  Boot  Com¬ 
pany  the  boon  they  would  confer  on  ladies  living  in  the  country  | 
if  they  had  either  an  establishment  or  an  agent  in  some  of  the 
large  country  towns,  Birmingham  for  instance  7  One  likes  to 
chouse  one’s  own  boots,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  so  when 
living  at  a  distance  from  London ;  and  having  found  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  the  Flexura  boot,  I  would  never  willingly  wear  any 
other.  Many  of  my  friends  have  wished  for  boots  similar  to  my 
own,  and  have  expressed  the  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  got 
them  nearer  home.  To  Ellen — Chrysalis  has  used  the  Balm 
of  Columbia,  but  it  did  not  suit  her  hair.  She  can  recommend 
the  Restorative  Oil,  sold  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Toone,  82,  Granby.street, 
Leicester.” 

The  Squire  writes — “Pretender's  letter  in  a  recent  number 
contains  valuable  advice.  Since  then  I  have  purchased  two  of 
Maxwell’s  spurs  for  ladies,  which  they  find  most  efficient  and  con¬ 
venient.  For  safety,  I  am  sure  from  recent  experience  those 
fitting  in  a  box  in  the  boot  are  preferable,  as  they  are  firm,  pene¬ 
trate  the  habit  readily,  and  are  easily  removed  on  dismounting. 
I  do  not  find  a  hole  made  in  the  habit  answers.  The  spike  of 
these  spurs  is  made  to  project  about  half-an-inch  when  pressed  to 
the  horse’s  side,  and  I  think  even  Eperon  would  find  this  suffi¬ 
ciently  punishing ;  the  single  point  must  interfere  less  with  the 
habit  than  the  rowelled  spur  mentioned  by  her.  The  interesting 
correspondence  in  your  valuable  journal  will  not  be  without  benefit 
if  it  induces  your  lady  readers  (as  I  know  has  been  the  case  in 
some  instances)  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  spur.  They  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  however  well  mounted  they  may  be,  that  if  they  will  over¬ 
come  prejudice,  and  nse  the  spur  as  above  described,  they  will 
manage  their  horses  with  greater  case  and  with  more  grace  than 
they  have  ever  done  before.” 

Oua  old  correspondent  Martingale  writes— “I  have  been 
mnch  interested  in  the  correspondence  on  Riding,  and  am  obliged 
to  Eperon  for  his  information  as  to  training  a  horse.  I  have 
tried  his  plan  of  bitting  a  colt — that  is,  of  using  an  ordinary 
double  rein  bridle  with  a  severe  curb  bit— and  tbiuk  it  far  superior 
to  the  old  plan  of  a  large  sualHe  bit,  as  it  produces  a  better  effect 
and  does  not  make  the  horse’s  mouth  sore.  I  fastened  the  colt's 
head  in  with  the  reins  of  both  the  snaffle  and  curb  bits  very 
slightly  at  first,  and  tightening  gradually,  and  have  made  the 
horse  carry  his  head  very  nicely,  but  shall  be  glad  if  Eperon 


will  tell  me  how  to  set  the  colt  well  on  his  haunches.  The  opinions 
as  to  spnrs  seem  to  vary  as  mnch  as  on  some  other  questions  that 
have  been  discussed  in  your  columns,  and  I  expect  the  medium 
coarse  is  the  best.  Surely  your  two  correspondents  who  have 
adopted  the  signature  Eperon  are  not  serious  when  they  speak, 
the  one  of  a  spur  with  a  single  point  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  long,  which  it  reqaired  considerable  force  to  drive  the  full 
length  into  the  horse’s  side,  and  the  other  of  rowels  with  points 
two  inches  in  length,  which  the  writer  gave  as  the  length  of  her 
own,  and  with  which  the  kept  spurring  the  horse  the  whole  time 
of  the  ride.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  instruments  are  worn, 
bnt  if  worn,  nnless  they  were  used  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
the  horse’s  side  would  soon  be  streaming  with  blood,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  constant  irritation  of  very  slight  touches  of  a  spur  that 
produces  the  showy  action  which  ladies  like,  and  that  they  do  not 
dig  their  spurs  into  the  horse  in  the  way  that  their  letters  would 
lead  one  to  think.  I  cannot  understand  why  any  one  should 
object  to  a  lady  wearing  a  spur;  no  one  thinks  of  objecting  to  the 
use  of  a  pair  by  a  man,  and  as  to  the  argument  that  a  horse  that 
requires  a  spur  is  not  fit  for  a  lady,  I  think  that  is  well  answered 
by  A  Squire  in  yonr  columns.  For  my  part,  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  mounting  a  horse  barefooted  as  without  a  pair  of  spurs, 
and  I  always  now  have  the  rowels  with  five  points  projecting 
half-an-inch.  A  spnr  of  this  description  is  very  effective,  whilst, 
as  only  one  point  can  prick  the  horse  at  a  time,  it  does  not 
wound  more  than  a  pin,  and  is,  I  think,  admirably  suited  for  a 
lady,  as,  however  mnch  the  habit  may  get  in  the  way,  the  horse 
can  be  made  to  feel  it.  One  of  your  correspondents  says  that  he 
has  seen  a  horse  trained  in  France  prance  at  a  word.  If  a  lady 
was  riding  it  at  the  time,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  a  quiet 
touch  of  the  spur,  concealed  by  the  habit,  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  I  am  told,  if  I  wish  the  horses  of  my  lady  friends  to 
appear  showy,  to  give  them  plenty  of  com  and  very  little  work. 

I  do  not  like  this  plan,  as  a  horse  may  get  the  better  of  his  rider, 
but  if  the  rider  produces  the  showy  action  at  pleasure  there  is  no 
danger  of  this ;  besides,  a  horse  may  be  very  fresh  at  the  beginning 
of  a  ride  and  soon  quiet  down,  not  to  mention  a  desire  to  have 
its  own  way ;  for  instance,  a  short  time  ago  I  was  riding  with  a 
lady  who  was  a  splendid  horsewoman,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  spur ;  after  the  trial  of  several,  she  had  adopted  one 
that  was  quite  three  inches  in  length,  straight,  and  fitted  into  a 
socket  in  the  heel  of  her  boot,  and  with  a  five-pointed  rowel,  the 
points  of  which  projected  half-an-inch,  as  most  convenient  to 
herself.  On  this  occasion,  as  the  horse  had  not  been  ridden  for 
some  three  weeks,  she  determined  to  try  the  horse  without  a  spnr, 
and  so  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  saddle  in  case  of  an  accident, 
and  it  was  lucky  she  did  so,  for  the  horse,  though  very  fresh  at 
first,  and  plunging  and  prancing  as  much  as  any  one  conld  wish, 
soon  had  enough  of  it,  and  on  coming  to  a  turning  which  it  knew 
dashed  off  and  tried  to  bolt  down  this  road ;  however,  the  curb 
soon  stopped  it,  and  the  rider  tried  to  make  it  return,  coaxed  it, 
tried  the  whip,  and  1  got  off  and  led  it  a  short  way  back ;  it  was 
all  of  no  use,  the  horse  would  only  kick  at  the  whip  and  turn 
round ;  after  some  quarter  of  an  hour  the  lady  gave  np  tho 
attempt  to  coax  the  horse  any  more,  slipped  the  spur  I  have , 
spoken  of  into  the  socket  of  her  boot  without  dismonnting,  and 
sitting  herself  firmly  in  the  saddle,  applied  the  spur  in  a  way 
th.at  after  several  sharp  strokes  made  the  horse  start  off  with  a 
violent  plunge  and  at  full  gallop,  but  he  was  soon  palled  in,  and 
I  fancy  got  a  lesson  as  to  the  consequences  of  disobedience  when 
the  rider  had  a  spur  ready  for  use  that  he  wonid  not  soon  forget, 
though  be  tried  the  same  trick  once  or  twice  more  during  tbs 
ride,  bnt  tho  spnr  soon  stopped  him.  The  lady  was  greatly 
ridiculed  by  some  of  tho  other  ladies  (who  were  using  their  spnrs) 
on  her  experiment,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  ride  she  held  the 
horse  well  in  baud,  and  kept  him  spurred  to  the  very  top  of  his 
mettle,  and  so  skilfully  was  this  done  that  tjherewas  no  perceptible 
difference  between  the  voluntary  action  of  the  horse  at  the  early 
part  of  the  ride  and  that  produced  by  the  spur  afterwards,  anJ 
though  the  spnr  was  in  pretty  constant  use  during  the  whole  ride, 
and  at  the  very  last  the  horse  was  made  to  paw  the  ground,  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  do  by  a  touch  of  the  spur  whilst  he  was 
standing  still,  yet  ou  the  lady  dismounting  the  horse  followed  her 
like  a  dog  for  the  lump  of  sugar  he  was  accustomed  to  receive. 
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I  think  if  every  lady  wai  made  to  wear  a  spur  in  the  riding- 
■chool  aa  a  part  of  the  ordinary  equipment  of  a  lady,  and  tanght 
the  proper  nse  of  it,  it  would  be  belter  both  for  the  horses  and 
the  riders,  as  it  would  promote  the  convenience  of  the  latter  and 
lessen  the  risk  of  cruelty  to  the  former.  There  is  an  art  even  in 
nsing  a  spur  properly,  and  especially  in  the  way  that  ladies 
require  it — that  is,  to  animate  the  horse  without  any  one  being 
able  to  perceive  what  is  being  done— and  this  I  find  can  only  bo 
done  by  touching  the  horse  as  slightly  as  possible  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  one.  It  is  only  in  case  of  it  being  necessary  to  punish 
the  horse  that  any  force  should  be  used,  and  by  increasing  the 
pressure  any  effect  may  be  produced.  I  strongly  advocate  spurs 
for  ladies,  and  should  advise  them  to  discard  the  whip  rather  than 
the  spur,  as,  to  me,  the  perfection  of  riding  is  for  a  lady  to  have 
her  horse  as  mettlesome  as  possible,  and  to  have  complete  control 
over  it,  whilst  apparently  doing  nothing,  and  the  spur  concealed 
by  the  habit  enables  the  lady  to  do  this,  whilst,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  correct  the  horse  sharply,  a  slight  movement  of  the 
foot  is  all  that  is  required,  and  I  find  that  a  lady  who  once  tries 
a  spur  will  not  consent  willingly  to  ride  without  one.  Could  the 
Silkworm  ascertain  what  spurs  ladies  use  in  London  ?" 

CunvsAUs  advises  Gwendoline  to  try  the  Indian  Patchouli, 
sold  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 
She  will  find  it  a  most  effectual  remedy,  or  rather  preventive  of 
moths.  Chbysalis  can  tell  any  one  suffering  from  corns  of  a 
most  speedy  and  effectual  remedy. 

F.  B.  Patterns  of  Tartans  may  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
dongall  and  Co.,  Sackville-street,  Picca^y,  W.  2.  Willcox  and 
Gibbs,  Cheapside.  3.  We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your 
request. 

M.  L.  We  can  take  no  notice  of  anonymous  communications. 
From  the  specimens  sent  we  cannot  giro  any  hope  of  your  literary 
abilities  being  of  use  to  us. 

Rsueralda.  Mr.  Jozean's  depilatory  box  contains  about  an 
ounce.  The  depilatory  is  most  effectual. 

Ldcbmeen  having  said  in  the  Exchange  for  September  that  she 
would  give  the  recipe  of  the  Indian  Hair  Restorer,  regrets  to  bo 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  promise  of  the  recipe,  as  the  friend  who 
gave  it  to  her  objects  to  having  it  made  public. 

Mat  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  her  of  any 
way  to  get  fatter.  She  has  read  the  advice  given  in  past  numbers 
of  this  interesting  and  valuable  Magazine,  but  they  all  recommend 
so  many  rich  things  being  taken,  which  Mat  cannot  do,  aa  they 
make  her  bilious.  She  is  twenty-three  years  old.  Alsu  can  any 
one  tell  her  of  something  to  remove  superfluous  hair  at  the  roots  7 
She  has  tried  cosmetics,  which  only  burn  it  off  for  the  time.  [See 
“  Spinnings  in  Town,”  September.] 

Queries.  Madame  Gouband  supplies  all  fleecy  wools,  yams, 
Scotch  fingering,  and  every  kind  of  wool  for  knitting  purposes. 

Patty  Moulds.  The  words  you  send  are  Spanish  peUoU.  The 
word  “  vale  "  means  farewell. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Jerry,  Mrs.  Pioott. 

Will  the  Editor  tell  Belle,  through  the  “  Conversazione,” 
whether,  if  a  young  lady  of  17  rans  away  without  her  parents' 
,  consent,  the  marriage  is  legal  7  [Mo  minor  can  legally  marry 
without  consent  of  parents.]  Also  what  he  thinks  of  her  writing  7 
[Good.] 

Mrs.  B.  You  can  procure  an  aigrette  of  Madame  Parsons, 
Regent-street,  London.  It  can  be  sent  by  poet,  and  will  cost 
from  78.  fid.  to  11s.,  according  to  the  quality. 

Catherine  writes— “In  answer  to  Christabelle,  I  beg  to 
inform  her  that  there  is  such  a  book  published  as  she  desires ;  the 
title  is.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints;  or,  Notes  Ecclcsiological  and 
Historical  on  the  Ilohj  Days  of  the  Kalcndar  of  the  English 
Church,  in  limp  cloth.  Is.  4d.,  published  by  the  Church  Press 
Company,  13,  Bnrleigh-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

E.  M.  H.  W.  We  much  regret  your  position,  being  nnable  to 
help  you.  Thousands  of  well-educated  women  are  seeking  occu¬ 
pation  at  home.  Many  hnudreds  of  ladles  have  emigrated,  and 
find  in  Queensland  and  other  places  not  only  occupation  and 
money,  but  in  many  iustances  husband  and  home. 

Veloutine. — Mi:ta.  The  Rachel  tinted  Velontine  is  for  bm- 
nettes  only ;  the  white  for  fair  or  pale  complexions ;  the  pink  for 
ladies  possessiog  a  slight  colour.  Veloutine  is  an  admirable  pre¬ 


paration,  being  beneficial  to  the  health  as  well  as  a  great  personal 
beantifier.  It  is  sold  in  5s.  boxes,  containing  puff  and  4  oz. 
powder,  and  in  no  other  sized  boxes,  by  Madame  Gouband, 
30,  Henrietta-etreet,  Covent-garden ;  and  Madame  Corinne,  37, 
Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

Lily.  Sladamo  Rudcrsdnrff  is  not  a  German  but  a  Russian, 
and  was  bom  on  the  12:h  of  December,  1826,  at  Castle  Ivanovsky, 
near  Kiew,  in  the  Ukraine.  A  memoir  of  this  distinguished 
cantatrice  wiU  probably  be  shortly  included  in  the  series  of  bio¬ 
graphies  of  eminent  artistes  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Ekolishwoxan's  Domestic  Magazine. 

Nora.  Abyssinian  gold  chains  and  brooches  may  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  L.  and  A.  Pyke,  17,  Tbavies-inn,  Holbom. 

A  New  Subscriber.  Arsenic  indeed  improves  the  com¬ 
plexion,  as  yon  state,  but  injures  the  health  frightfully,  and  has 
killed  many  votaries  of  Fashion.  We  do  not  give  the  quantities 
of  the  dose,  as  yon  ask,  being  unwilling  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  this  dangerous  bcautifier  among  our  readers ;  one  warning  only 
we  will  add — that  poisons  affect  people  differently,  and  a  dose 
that  may  be  taken  with  impunity  by  one  lady  may  kill  another. 

P.  S.  A  Coloured  Pattern  of  a  Fender  Stool  will  appear 
shortly. 

Miss  A.  (Abingdon.)  Patterns  of  Upper  Skirt  and  Panier  were 
given  in  our  September  number. 

E.  L.  S.  would  thank  any  one  to  inform  her  how  waste  postage- 
stamps  can  be  utilised. 

Royal  Free  Hospital. — E.  W.  H.  writes — “In  reply  to  the 
kind  appeal  for  funds  for  the  London  Free  Hospital  made  by 
Silkworm,  I  beg  to  incloso  yon  3s.,  which  I  collected  in  pence. 
We  are  the  only  subscribers  to  your  valuable  journal  in  our  small 
village,  and  having  taken  it  in  since  it  was  first  published,  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  its  progress  towards  perfection.  It  is 
now  all  that  is  needed  by  the  gentlewoman  to  assist  her  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  making  her  own  and  children's  clothes.  I 
only  need  add  that  I  trust  other  subscribers  will  undertake  the 
good  cause  that  I  send  you  my  mite  for,  and  I  wish  to  thank  Silk¬ 
worm  again  and  again  for  bringing  that  and  many  other  things 
before  ns.” 

Royal  Free  Hospital.  Englishwoman's  Ward.— Subscrip¬ 
tions  received : — Flora  R.,  3s. ;  Anon.,  Is. ;  R.  M.  M.,  £1 ; 
Philomela,  fid. ;  Bromsgrove,  Ss. 

This  interesting  letter  on  the  Vaccination  Question  appeared  in 
the  Daily  News : — “  Allow  me  to  tell  a  short  story  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  vaccinated  the  first 
child  1  bad  ushered  into  the  world  in  this  place,  where  I  had 
lately  come  a  stranger.  To  my  great  annoyance  very  soon  after 
the  infant  was  covered  with  eruptions,  constantly  discharging,  and 
as  unpleasant  to  the  eye  as  the  nose.  Of  course  there  was  a  great 
fuss  about  it,  as  the  result  of  impure  matter ;  and  as  I  had  then 
my  spurs  to  win,  it  was  at  the  time,  I  dare  say,  detrimental  to  me. 
The  matter  had  been  obtained  at  the  National  Vaccine  Institution, 
so,  as  I  could  give  no  farther  history  of  it,  I  was  obliged  to  say 
little,  and  bide  my  time.  In  due  course  another  child  was  burn, 
at  whose  birth  I  also  ofliciated.  Now  this  baby  I  had  no  diiflcult}- 
in  persuading  the  mother  not  to  have  vaccinated.  I  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  seen  a  good  deal  of  both  parents,  and  learnt  much  of  their 
medical  history,  so  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  second  child 
was,  soon  after  birth,  more  seriously  attacked  than  the  first,  who 
had  been  vaccinated.  A  worse  case  I  never  aaw.  I  have  since 
then  vaccinated  hundreds  of  children,  althongh  not  a  public 
vaccinator,  and  can  call  to  mind  no  instance  of  more  than  a 
temporary  rash  being  produced.  It  is  easy  enough  for  parents  the 
subjects  of  hereditary  skin  disease,  who  exist  in  countless 
thousands,  to  attribute  to  vaccination  the  ills  their  children 
inherit  from  themselves ;  and  still  more  frequently  diseases  which 
are  acquired,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  itch,  &e^  arc  said  to  be  caused 
by  vaccination.  The  medical  profefsijn  are  almost  to  a  man  in 
favour  of  compulsory  vaccination  ;  but  I  believe  if  we  consulted 
our  interests  only  we  should  allow  matters  to  revert  to  the  state  I 
remember  as  a  child,  when  it  was  almost  rare  to  meet  an  old  or 
middlo-age  person  with  a  face  unseamed  by  that  most  loathsome  and 
unspeakably  horrible  disease,  smull-i>ox.''  Wo  shall  bo  glad  of  tho 
experience  of  mothers  with  respect  to  vaccination. 
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FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


WITH 

THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


- IRONMONGERY 

&  FURNISHING  WAREHOUSES 


CATtI.CCl'(.B  r.F  CI  TMBY,  r  I.I  n  HO- FI  *1  B,  1AM15,  EAT  1!S,  SI  OVtS,  ■] 
KAKCSS,  FINDERS,  FIRE-IRONS,  IRON  BEDSTrAIlS,  CUPPER  AND  TIN  GOOUSi  I 
ETC.,  RTC.,  GRATIS  AND  FUST  FREE.  " 

SSTABZiXSHSD  AD.  1700 


DEANE  &  Co.,  46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BBIDOI!. 


BORWICK’S  COLD  MEDAL  BAKING  POWDER. 


HAVRE,  1888. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


OOr.D  MEDAT,,  ITAVRK  EXHIBITION,  ISHB. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

BOirWICIv’S  BAKIIVO  POWBETft 

Makes  bread  light  an,1  dIgcsMhIe  in  a  few  minutes,  without  standing  to  rise,  at  with 
yeast.  Pastry  and  puddings  should  novor  he  made  without  It,  as  it  renders  them  light 
and  easy  of  digestion,  and  saves  butter  and  eggs. 

Eriract  of  a  LtUtr  from  ffer  Majeslfs  Prirale  Baler. 

Buckingham  Palace,  March  23, 18i9. 

Dear  Sir,— After  giving  yonr  Baking  Powder  a  fair  trial,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I 
find  it  a  most  excellent  and  useful  invention,  and  I  should  say  especially  so  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  yesst  is  dlffloult  to  obtain,  and  particularly  on  board  ship, 

Ac.  &c.  In  your  directions  for  use  I  should  advise,  Ac. 

0.  DOLL,  Private  Baker  to  Her  Majesty. 
tJSEFUI,  RECIPE, — To  Make  Bread. — To  every  pound  of  Hoar  add  a  tea,spoonful  of  Borwick's  Baking  Powder,  with  a  little  salt,  and 
theroughly  mix  while  in  a  dry  state:  then  pour  on  gradually  about  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  or  milk  and  water,  mixing  quickly  but  thoroughly  into 
a  dough  of  the  usual  consistence,  taking  care  not  to  knead  it  more  than  Is  necessary  to  mix  it  perfectly;  make  it  ipto  small  loaves,  whicli  must  be 
immediately  put  into  a  quick  oven.  Sold  by  Qrocers,  Druggists,  and  Com  Chandlers,  in  Id.,  2d.,  4<L,  and  sd.  Packets;  end  In  Patent  Boxes, 
6d..  Is.,  2a  Gd.,  and  5a 

Wholesale  of  0X0.  BORWICK,  Chiswell  Street,  Bunhill  Bow,  London,  B.C. 


TIIR  gneoMs  nohioved  liy  the  “  CHEF”  SAUCE,  THE  ONLY  SAUCE 
CREAMY  AND  WITHOlfT  SEDIMKNT,  gives  tu  the  Public  a  sort  of 
srnuruiitee  as  to  tlio  vnliio  of  llio  SAllSINE  WINK,  a  delicious  siimultiiit 
8t(“el  Tonic,  as  bright  and  [lalatable  a.s  sherry.  Each  dose  is  gnaraiiteod  to 
coiitaiti  four  graitis  weight  of  steel,  and  to  possess,  among  other  qualities,  ;ill 
the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  mixtures.  Unlike  qn.inine,  it  woduca 

headache.  Sold  by  Chemists,  (Iroccrs,  &c.,  at  Is.  “d. ;  and  by 
A.  Despi.ac'E,  28,  Groat  Winchester-street,  E.C.,  Sole  Proprietor. 

YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN  AND  BUNION  PLAISTEHS 

Are  the  best  ever  invented  for  giving  Immediate  case  and  removing  those  painful  excrescencea  May  be  bad  of  every  Chemist  and  Druggiet  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom.  Observe  the  Trade  Mark,  without  which  none  are  genuine.  Ask  for  YODNO'B.  Wholesale  and  Export  Manufactory, 

16,  CARTHUSIAN  STBtEr,  ALDEKSOATE  STREET,  LONDON 


CADBURYS  »eJOCOA  E SSCNCl: 


0«»uln«  •  ♦Mily  f>repA««l :  eflonomiral :  about  thrw  tlmoi  the  ttrenefb  of  the  Wit  Cocoa*  ortllnarily  toW  j  flrw  from  the 
cx('e«  of'fattv  matter,  ana  rccommennotl  bv  medical  men  as  the  mo^t  wb<ilefome  hreakfAHt  beverage. 

**\Ve  hAT«  VxoBfttlly  examined  the  brouffht  under  our  nutiee,  and  6im1  that  they  are  genuine,  and  that 

the  Ksaence  of  Cocoa  is  junt  what  it  is  drclarefl  to  be  by  Mee*r«.  ('Anm  ftr  BnornrR* 

treated  thii«.  wi!1.  we  expect,  prure  w  be  uue  of  tbe  imwl  nutritious,  digestible,  and  restorative  of 
drioka  ifsdu-al  JuumaL 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  IINDIOESTIOIV. 


NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

arc  confidently  rccoininonded  as  a  .siniide  hut  certain  Hciuedy  for  Indigestion,  whicli  is  the  eanso  of  nearly  all  the 
diseases  to  which  wc  arc  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
the  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NOUT'ON'S  PII.LS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
aperient,  are  mild  in  theLr  operation,  safe  under  any  eircumstance.s,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  hear  testimony 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years. 


Sold  in  PtoUks  at  l.«.  1  Jf/.,  2*.  O'i.,  atid  11-’.  (ach,  in  cctry  Town  in  the  Kingthm. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON'S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  he  persnaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 
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,  L-AJOIES.  • 

NICOLL’S  NEW  REGISTERED  CLOAK, 

Oombining  both  Costume  and  Cloak,  with  Cape  and  Hood. 

Waterproof  Tweed  or  Cheviot  Cloth  40  inch  Skirt,  46e.  |  44  ditto,  50a. 

Melton  Cloth . 40  inoh  Skirt,  62s.  6d, ;  44  ditto,  OSa. 

"‘L’Util*’  ia  a  new  waterproof  cloak,  inrented  by  H.  J.  Nicoll,  of  Regent-street.  It  is  made  of  Tweed  or  Melton  doth, 
and  combines  tetb  duak  and  skirt  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  The  form  is  circular,  and  fits  the  waist  when  worn  as  a  skirt,  an 
elegant  cape  of  a  new  shape  being  placed  upon  the  shoulders.  Should  the  fair  wearer  desire  to  alter  her  waterproof  costume  into 
a  cloak,  she  has  only  to  ‘  hook  and  eye’  it  together  in  two  places,  and  a  graceful  cloak  fitting  the  neck  is  formed,  the  cape  worn  over 
as  before.  A  more  useful  garment  for  the  present  style  of  dress  can  hai^y  be  devised.  It  u  made  in  various  cloths,  and  in  light  as 
well  as  dark  colours.  The  design  is  registered,  as  is  usual  wifh  most  of  Nicoll’s  invention*— a  precaution  really  necessarv  in  these 
days  to  secure  the  profit  of  well-directed  ingenuity  to  those  to  whom  alone  it  is  due." — Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazi ne,  July,  1860. 


NICOLL’S  RIDING  HABITS, 

In  yarious  coloured  clotha,  from  £3  Ss.  to  £6  Gs. 

NICOLL’S  RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  218.  HATS  WITH  LACE  FALLS,  218. 

Promenade  Jackets.  Waterproof  Tweed  and  Kelton  Travelling  Costumes.  £1  Hs.  6d.,  £2. 
Ditto  Skirts,  20b.,  25s.  Tonng  Ladies’  Long  Waterproof  Tweed  Wrappers,  with  Slecvea  and  Hoods : 
3  years  of  age.  Ids.  6d. ;  5  years,  17s.  6d. ;  8  years,  20s. ;  12  years,  22s.  6d. ;  15  years,  258.  Also  Biding  Habits, 
Jackets,  and  Costumes,  at  equally  moderate  prices,  according  to  size. 


MERCHANT  CLOTHIER  to  THE  QUEEN,  THE  ROTAL  FAMILY, 

AND  THE  COURTS  OF  EUROPE. 

LONDON;  114  TO  120,  REGENT  ST.,  W.;  &  22,  GORNHILL,  E.G. 

UANCHESTEE ;  10,  Mosley  St.  LIVERPOOL ;  SO,  Bold  St  BIRMINGHAM :  39,  New  St 


LADIES’  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  DRESSES. 


PETER  ROBINSON’S 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  NOVELTIES  FOR  RICH  DRESSES. 

The  “  VENETIAN  SIXiK  POPLIN,”  Eighteen  brilliant  Shades  of  Colour. 

The  “HONEYCOMB”  and  “BIRD’S-EYE”  WOOL  POPLINS. 

The  “  VELVET-PILE  POPLIN,”  a  very  Sumptuous  Robe ;  and 
The  TARTAN  WOOL  or  SILK  POPLINS,  in  French  Colours. 

A  Grand  Collection  of  Patterns  of  all  the  above  from  27s.  6d.  to  3i  Guineas  the  Extra  Full  Dress. 

ALSO,  FOR  CHEAP  AND  USEFUL  DRESSES. 

The  ‘  ROMAN  REPPS”  “CHROMO  CAMLETS,” 
“DIAGONAL  SERGE,”  “YEDDO  WOOL  POPLINS,” 

“  SCOTCH  WINCEYS,"  and  many  other  useful  Fabrics,  in  endless  variety  of  Pattern  and  Colour. 

From  lOs.  6d.  to  218.  the  Full  Dress. 


In  Blac’k,  White,  and  all  Colours, 

Beautifully  soft  and  rich,  specially  adapted  for  Ladies’  Costumes,  Ac.,  from  28.  9d.  to  6s.  6d.  the  yard 

PATTERNS  FREE. 

PETER  ROBINSON’S, 

103  to  108,  OXFOBD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Printed  by  Jm.  Wsde,  18,  TsTiitock-etrMt,  CoveDt-gsrden,  W.Ol 
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IlSTFEED  rOxTBilirSHISSION  ABROAD. 


A  L.vuoe  Coloured  Fashion  1*i..vte  ok  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  1’i.ate  ok  Newest  and  most  Fashionable  IVinter  Bonnets. 
A  Coloured  Design  for  a  Footstool  in  Berlin  Wool  and  Beads. 
Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Olt  the  Alice  Paletot. 


Needlfavork  Patterns: — Pocket  Brush  with  Toilet  Case.  Embroidered  Design 
for  Pocket  Brush.  Embroidered  Handkerehief  Sachet.  Crochet  Lamp  Mat. 
Needle  Case  with  Emery  Cushion.  Embroidered  Silk  Tobacco  Pouch.  Point 
Lace  Collars.  Oval  Pattern  for  Ornamenting  Cravats,  Caps,  &c.  Crocdiet 
Hanging  Cushion.  Sijuares  for  Couvrettes,  Antimacassars,  &c.,  in  Guipure 
d’Ait  and  Embroidery.  Cambric  Pinafore  with  Coloured  Embroidery.  Embroi¬ 
dery  Design  for  Pinafore.  Flower  in  Guipure  d’Art.  Flower  in  Tatting.  Bre- 
telles  of  Muslin  and  Satin.  Cravat  Bows.  Embroidery  for  Handkerchief  Sachet. 
Crochet  Scarf.  Knitted  Scarf.  Guipure  Scpuire  Poiut  do  Venise.  Detail  of 
Guipure  Square.  Borders  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

Fashion  Engravings: — Collars  for  Dresses  with  Open  Bodices.  Walking  Dress 
with  Tunic'Skirt.  Silk  Sash.  Satin  Sash.  Indimr  Dress.  Bride’s  and  Brides¬ 
maid’s  Toilet.  Walking  Toilets.  Full  Dress  Dinner  Toilets.  Catalan  Cap. 
Sailor  Collar.  Cap  with  Net-shaped  Crown.  Fanchonnette  Cap.  Slaud-up 
Collar.  Cap  for  Elderly  Laily.  Evening  Toilets.  Walking  Dress.  Pelerine. 
Winter  Mantles.  Bride’s  Ball  Toilet. 

Decorative  GAEDEirt.vo : — Nieremborgia  Veitchi.  Acalypha  Tricolor. 
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The  Haih,  Teeth,  and  Skin. — ^The  importance  of  these  essential  portions  of  the  human 
frame  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  whether  we  regard  them  as  the  attributes  of  beauty  and 
of  female  loveliness,  or  whether  we  investigate  their  peculiar  structure  and  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  hair,  with  its  singular  tubular  structure,  its  peculiar  mode  of 
growth  aud  elongation,  the  delicate  method  by  which  its  tinge  and  colour  are  produced, — 
partaking,  moreover,  as  it  docs,  of  the  influence  of  the  mind,  liable  to  be  injured  by  disturbing 
causes,  and  totally  ruined  by  neglect ;  next  the  teeth,  with  their  singular  formation*  of  osseous 
and  fibrous  structure  of  bone  and  of  enamel ;  and  lastly,  the  skin,  with  its  secret  and  wondrous 
sympathies  with  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  frame ; — these  are  all  structures  obviously  too 
delicate  to  be  intrusted  to  ignorant  or  unskiful  hands,  or  to  the  injurious  and  corrosive  mineral 
substances  which  are  often  so  injudiciously  applied  to  them.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  state, 
that  Messrs.  Rowland  and  Sons  have  succeoilea  in  producing  applications  of  the  most  meritorious 
character, — their  Macassar  for  the  hair,  Odonto  for  the  teeth,  and  Kalydor  for  the  skin,  being 
composed  of  the  most  beneficial  and  innoxious  elements,  and  having  stood  the  test  of  many  years 
of  trial  and  approbation. 


By  Her  M*]eity's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Earrings  without  piercing  the  e, 

THE  PATENT  EARBINOS  ' 

are  made  In  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  dpsipn^  and  ' 
worn  by  ladies  whose  ears  are  not  pitreed,  without  the  slightest 
venience  or  pain,  and  are  far  superior  both  in  comfort  and  ~ 
to  those  usnally  worn  in  ears  that  are  pierced.  Only  to  be  had  gfC 

O.  E.  SEABLE,  Ooldsmith  (Sole  Patentee), 

23,  Bedford-street,  Plymouth. 

Entirely  new  sets  of  Drawings,  with  Prices,  sent  post  free.  Refe 
to  many  ladies  wearing  the  Patent  Earrings  Is  kindly  allor 
required). 


GODFREY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWER^ 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  giving  il 
blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sunburn,  Redness,  &c.,  and,  by  its  Balsai 
and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  hunio 
pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time  the  Skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  t 
smooth,  and  the  Complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  Perfluners. 

THOMSON’S  NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  AUTUllI 

ARE  NOW  READY. 


OAPOLINE,  A  NEW  PURE  WHITE  SOI 

^  same  price  as  yeUow.  This  Soap  saves  half  the  time  and  U 
of  washing,  and  la  superior  to  glycerine  soap  for  the  skin.  Nol 
or  washing  powders  required.  References  from  Mrs.  TrssI 
Exeter,  Honiton  Point  Lacs  Maker  to  the  Queen;  Mdme.  | 
Richmond,  Laundress  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  de^ 
vllle  and  the  Princess  Marguerite  d'Oriesns,  and  many  others.  I 
be  had  through  all  respectable  grocers. 

Sole  maker;  W.  Q.  GARD,  BBEASTON,  DERBY. 


Special  Improvements— Immense  Beduction  in  Prices. 

THE  ALBERTA 

LOCK-STITCH  MACHINE 

I 

The  most  Rapid  and  Perfect  Lock-stitch 
Machine  in  the  Market  Price  6}  Guineas. 
Plain  Stand,  6  Guineas. 

THE  EXCELSIOR 

FAMILY  SEWING 
AND  EMBBOIDEBING  MACHINES. 

C.nifvalled  for  Strength  and  Beauty  of 
Stitch.  Price  Six  Guineas. 

HAND  MACHINES,  2  Guineas. 
LOCK-STITCH,  from  £3  ISs. 

THE  PBINCESS,  4  Guineas. 

Great  variety.  Lists  free. 

&  MANN, 

IiONDON. 


A.  CLEAR  COMRLEXIOIV  I  !  ! 


SEAJilLESS  OVERSKIRT, 

Elegantly  ornamented  in  Tartans,  Satins,  and  Velvets.  Pure  Wool,  exquisite  shape,  very  light,  warm,  and  dur 

THOMSON’S  new  styles  and  inventions  in  CRINOLINES  are  most  important  adjuncts  to  the  grac 
carriage  of  the  Costume  Dresses  now  so  generally  worn. 

THOMSON’S  Glove-Fitting  CORSETS,  although  moderate  in  price,  arc  acknowledged  throng 
the  world  to  be  of  saperior  manufacture  and  pe^ect  fitting.  ’• 

The  name  “THOMSON,'^  and  Trade  Mark,  a  Crown,  stamped  upon  all  genuine  goo 

See  third  page  of  Adierliumentt.'  *  ^ 
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LADY’S  TROUSSEAU 

FOR 


Outfits  to  India, 
Outfits  to  China, 


Outfits  to  Japan, 
Outfits  to  Australia, 


For  dSSO,  dS40,  dCOO,  &  J3100. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TNDIAN  OUTFITS  :  an  Account  of  what  is  really  necessary  for  the  Outfit  of  Ladies,  Gentle- 

A  men,  and  Children  for  the  long  Sea  and  Overland  Routea,  with  much  valuable  Information  on  many  topics  useful  for 
the  Voyage,  and  a  few  words  on  the  new  Brindisi  lioute.  Post  Free,  Six  Stamps. 


"  Ladies  go'ug  abroad  wiU  find  the  little  work  under  notice  of  considerable  value.”— Queta. 
“  The  idea  of  writing  this  little  book  was  a  very  good  one." — Court  Circular. 


Rohe  Body,  7s.  6d 


Boy  s  Hat,  10s.  6d. 


Berceaunettes,  £1  10s.  to  £3  10s. 


“  The  Trousseaux  and  Layettes  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  but  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  wort 
manship.”— En^fltshtooman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 


Book  of  Sixty  niiutratioxis  of  Ladies’  Under  clothing',  Baby  Linen,  &c.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE, 


UNDERCLOTHING  DEPARTMENT, 


37,  PICCADILLY,  OPPOSITE  ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH 
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TIIE  EXGLISIlVv’C  .  S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


1. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENTEE  OP  THE  NICOLLEAN  BOOT. 

OFFICERS  IN  HER  MAJESTY’S  ARMY  AND  NAVY  SHOULD  PURCHASE 


NICOLL’S  ORIGINAL  FLEXURA  BOOT, 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOP-  THE  USE  OP  CAVALRY  OFFICERS. 

•nio  FLEXUKA  or  SPPJNG  WAIST  BOOT,  for 
both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  gives  an  elegant  appearance 
and  eynimetrieal  form  to  the  foot,  improving  tho  shape  of 
tho  instep,  with  increased  comfort  in  wearing.  Its  chief 
feature  is  an  elastic  steel  spring,  inserted  in  tho  waist  of  the  ' 
boot,  causing  it  to  fit  more  chrsely  to  tho  hi  illow  of  tho  foot  j 
than  tho  ordinary  boot.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  tho 
Medical  Faculty  as  a  support  for  flat  feet  and  weak  ankles,  ' 
while  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the  apiiearancc,  and  de-  i| 
veloiw  tho  shape  of  a  well-formed  foot  by  its  surprising 
elasticity;  it  is  also  completely  successful  in  remedying  j 
/V?'  L  The  Flexure  Boot,  half  worn  out  Fif.  2.  The  Ordinary  Boot  half  worn  out  uneven  wearing,  and  possesses  Uie  important  advantage  of  i 

never  losing  its  shape. 

The  FLEXURA  BOOT  is  also  invaluable  in  supportii^  and  training  the  feet  of  Young  People.  Tho  FLEXURA  SPRING  , 
can  be  inserted  of  any  strength,  cither  hght  or  strong,  to  suit  all  feet.  I 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THR  SLEVANS  BOOTS  FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

The  ELEVANS  BOOT  is  particularly  valuable  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  short  stature;  it  elevates  tho  wearer,  improves  the 
instep,  and  the  wearer  is  made  taller  without  having  unusnally  high  exterior  heels. 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  and  FISHING  BOOTS  of  oil  descriptions.  Manufacturers  of  PATENT  P-\NUS  CORUM  BOOTS 
and  SHOES  for  tender  foot.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  at  their  own  residences  in  town  and  country  for  orders,  or  if 
residing  abroad  may  bo  fitted  accurately  with  the  Floxnra  Boot  ny  forwarding  one  of  their  old  boots,  with  an  outhne  of  their  foot 
on  paper,  with  the  order  by  post.  LASTS  and  BOOT  TREES  made  toorder.  OUTFITS  for  INDIA,  the  Colonies,  and  aU  climates. 
Price  Lists  forwarded  on  apphoation  to  E.  J.  lyZCOLaE.. 

Nicoll’s  Original  Flexura  Boot  Depot,  Naval,  Military,  Court  Costume,  Anatomical,  and  Family  Boot  Malccrt,  ! 
424  and  198a,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and  7,  CASTLE  SQUARE,  BRIGHTON  (near  the  Pavilion). 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  &  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.; 
16  &  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 


Manufacturers  of  tho  Richest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


WHEELER  &  CO'S 

GLOVES, 

Celebrated  for  Half-a-Century 
for  Perfection  of  Fit, 

Finish,  Strength,  and  Durability. 

All  Colours  in  Stock. 

Ladles’,  4s  4d.  i  Pn.trHin 

Gentlemen’s,  48.  8d.  ( 

Ladies’  Paris  IGd  ...  Ss.  6d. 
Gentlemen’s  ditto...  8s.  Od. 


WHY  DO  BLACK  SILKS  WEAR  SO  BADLY  P 

Is  a  question  there  is  often  too  good  reason  for  asUng,  and  In  order  to  remove  the  occasion  for  this  frequent  complaint, 

JOLLY  8i  SON,  SILK  MERCERS,  BATH, 

have  entered  Into  arrangements  with  eminent  Lyons  and  SpItalQeMs  Hanufaelnrers  to  produce  for  them  several  qualities 
and  mskes  of  BLACK  SII.KS,  any  of  which  may  be  purchased  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  weir  welL  For  these  goods 
JOLLY  and  SOM  bold  themselves  responsible,  and  each  Drees  will  be  stamped  with  a  distinct  guaraniea 

PATTEBMS  POST  FBEE. 

JOLLY  &  soiv,  milsom;  street,  bath. 


MRS.  HARRIS  HERBERT’S 

AMERICAN 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Is  the  favourite  preparation  used  by  the  American  Ladies  for 
strengthening,  vivifying,  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
adding  brilliancy,  fragrance,  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  cures 
baldness,  thickens  thin  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  off, 
and  never  fails  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour  and 
beauty,  and  is  un  essential  toilet  roejuisite  for  all  who  wish  to 
have  and  preserve  that  choicest  gift  of  Nature — a  good  head 
of  liair.  Sold  in  bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  Ss.  Cd.  and  78. 
each ;  and  Wholesale  by  Messrs.  J.  S.vmgeb  and  Sons, 
loO,  Oxford-street,  London. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LADIES. 

Mr..  IlERnrRT  has  Just  Issued  an  EugUsh  edition  of  her  Treatlso  on 
tlia  lliiinaii  Hair  and  its  Physiology,  cnniiirising  iis  varieties,  ticatment, 
beauty,  nnd  improvement;  together  wi  h  a  few  hints  on  the  PRESER- 
VATk>X  OF  'I  HE  CO.MPLEX10.V,  intended  for  the  uidmee  of  those 
wb'iwiihlo  pressi ve, beautify, and  enfaanoe their pereooal appearauce; 
it  ran  he  obi.iued  Gixtlis  of  must  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the 
United  U.in.'doiiL 


CROSBTS  BALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR. 

Opiates,  Narcotics,  and  Squills  are  too  often  invoked  to  give  ‘ 
relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Instead 
of  such  fallacious  remedies,  which  yield  momentary  relief  at 
the  expense  of  enfeebling  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  in¬ 
creasing  that  debility  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  malady, 
modern  science  points  to  CROSBYS  BALSAMIC  COUGR 
ELIXIR  as  the  true  remedy. 

BELECT  TESTIMONIAL.— I>r.  RooKB,  Scarborough,  author  of  the  **  Antl-Lan‘*et,’* 
fey*: — here  re)>ceteilly  ohtcrvefl  hotv  %'ei7  rapidly  and  inTAriebty  It  tiilidufl^ 
Cough,  rein,  end  Irritation  of  tho  C'hoft  in  cenc*  of  Pulmonery  Consumption;  end  ' 
I  ceiu  with  tiie  greetest  confidence,  i  ecommend  it  es  e  most  velueble  adjunct  to  ea  J 
oilierwlse  sti-en^healng  Ireetniuut  for  this  diseese.”  I 

This  medicine,  which  is  free  from  opium  and  squills,  not  I 
only  allays  the  local  irritation,  but  improves  digestion  and  1 
stren.gthcns  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  used  with  the  most  j 
signal  success  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Coughs,  . 
Influenza,  Night  Sweats  of  Consumption,  Quinsy,  and  all  I 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Chest.  ] 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers,  j 
in  bottles  at  Is.  9d.,  48.  Cd.,  and  lls.  each,  and  Wholesale  by  I 
JAS.  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,  Scarborough.  I 
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THOMSON’S  ROYAL  BATSWING”  SEAMLESS  OVERSKIRT. 


One  of  the  most  perfect  no- 
reltics  ever  protluced.  The 
result  of  a  combination  of  in- 
Tcntirc  art  with  the  highest  skill 
in  manufacture,  it  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  an  article  of  ladies’  attire. 

The  “  Batswing”  possesses  all 
the  desirable  qualities  hitherto 
sought  in  vain  in  a  woollen  gar¬ 
ment — it  is  Durable,  Light, 
Warm,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  Elegant,  a  sure  protection 
against  cold  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  this  variable  climate, 
a  health-preserver  as  well  as  a 
perfect  luxury. 

Being  “Seamless"  and 


moulded  to  the  human  form,  an 
exquisite  fit  is  insured  to 
any  figure,  which  cannot  be 
attain'Kl  in  an  article  made  with 
scams. 

Taking  advantage  of  the 
latest  iinprovemcuts  introduced 
in  steam  irachmcry,  these  goods 
are  now  produced,  not  only  with 
increased  rapidity,  but  at  a  con- 
sidcr.able  reduction  in  price,  rc- 
\  taining  in  every  particular,  how- 

ever,  their  high  qualities  and 
excellence ;  wearing  longer, 
washing  or  cleaning  easier,  and 
with  less  shrinking  or  spoiling 
?  'A  than  any  other  woollen  fabric. 


THOMSON’S  NEW  JUPON. 

The  Patent  Elliptic.  “La  Comtesse.” 

To  tho  wearers  of  covered  Crinolines,  a  most  important 
improvement  in  tho  manufacture  of  these  goods  is  now  for  tho 
first  time  offered.  By  tho  use  of  tho  Patent  Twin  Spring, 
tho  perfection  of  shape  and  design  is  obtained.  The  hoops, 
which  are  as  pliable  as  a  finished  watch-spring,  arc  sown 
directly  to  the  cloth  itself,  and,  as  an  additional  security, 
cyclctted  at  tho  scam,  tho  ends  being  protected  by  a  metallic 
sheath.  _ 

The  name  Thomson,  and  trade  mark -a  Crewn- 
upou  all  genuine  gooc'.s. 


THOMSON’S  PATENT  ELLIPTIC. 

“  La  Marquise." 

An  entirely  new  form  of  Crinoline,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  made  from  Thomson's  Patent  Twin  Spring, 
stitched  through  to  the  tapes,  with  cloth  front  of  white 
brilliantc  showing  no  hoops  throngh  the  dress,  forming  a  skirt 
of  exceeding  lightness,  pliability,  and  safety,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  present  style  of  dross  or  costume. 

The  name  Thomson,  and  trade  mark— a  Crown- 
upon  all  genuine  goods. 
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MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 
PAPER  PATTERNS  AND  DRESS  MODELS, 

30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

I\IADAME  GOUBAUD  l)ogs  to  call  tlie  attention  of  Ladies  who  mako  up  their  own  materials,  and  of 
Dressmakers  in  Town  and  Country,  to  tlie  fohov.  ing 

NEV/  LIST  OF  PARIS  FASHIONS. 

These  ratterns  are  exactly  and  accurately  cut,  arc  of  the  newest  and  best  style,  being  derived  from  the  most 
fashionable  rarisian  houses,  who  have  for  many  years  been  in  correspondence  with  idAPAMi:  Gouhacd. 

All  orders  should  be  accompauied  by  a  statement  of  the  size  of  the  figure  for  which  the  article  of  dress  is 
required.  This  size  will  serve  for  Orders  sent  afterwards,  as  these  dimensions  are  carefully  preserved  and  registered. 
The  following  arc  the  measurements  required: — 


Waist  . 

Chest 

Length  of  Fi:on't  . 


Back 

Length  of  Back  , 
Length  of  .SiiouLnER 


I'kde!:  Ai:m  . 

Length  of  Ai;m 
Length  of  tjKiuT  in  Feont 


N.B. — All  letters  should  be  addressed  JIadamc  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbonc  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  LIST  OF  PRICES. 

I  Dkesses.  I 


UXDEa-LlNE.V. 


Regcncc  Casaque  .... 
Matinee  Paletot  .... 

Japanese  ditto  .... 

Duchess  ditto . 

Incroyable  Casaque 

Polonaise  Paletot  .... 

Mcttemich  ditto  .... 

Mi^pion  ditto . 

Talma  Scarf . 

Mantilla  ditto . 

Opera  Cloaks . 

Jackets,  Pflekines,  .»nd  FkiiV! 
Zonavc  Jackets  .... 

Vestc  llusse,  for  v.-c.'ii-in^  wider 
Zouave  Jackets  .... 
Chemise  Russe,  a  kind  of  tightly- 
fitting  Garibaldi  Shirt  . 

Short  loose  Jacket,  for  the  boas:  . 
Bismark  Jacket  .... 

Russian  ditto . 

Yachting  ditto  .... 

Square  Pelerine  .... 

Lace  Pelerines  _  .  .  . 

Fichu  Marie  Antoinette,  with  sash 

ends . 

Ditto,  ditto,  out-door  wear 
Fichu  with  waistband 

Pcpluins . 

Tunics  for  evening  wear  . 

Bachlik  Hood . 

Lorelcy  Cajiclinc  .... 

Garden  Hoods  _  •  _  . 

The  new  Sash  with  waistband 
Deesses. 

Princess  Breakfast  Dress 

Eugenic  Breakfast  Dress 

The  Princess  Dress 

Ditto,  to  fasten  across  from  left  to 

right . 

New  Short  Walking  Costume,  com¬ 
plete  . 


Indoor  Dress  .... 

a. 

.  5 

d. 

0 

Train-gored  Crinoline  .  . 

«. 

2 

d. 

0 

Ball  ditto  .... 

•  5 

0 

Nightdress  with  Rovers  . 

.  2 

0 

Dinner  ditto  .... 

•  5 

0 

Frilled-goTcd  Petticoat  . 

2 

0 

Dressing  Gowns  .  .  . 

3 

0 

Ditto,  with  band  coinploto 
Bathing  Dress  complete  . 

!  3 

0 

.Skirts. 

.  3 

0 

Train  Gored  Skirt  with  only  one 

pleat  Ix’hind . 

Gored  Skirt  without  pleats  in  front 
Fashionably-trimmed  Gored  Skirt 
The  New  RoufTant  Skirt  . 

Short  Skirt . 

Ditto  with  Petticoat 

Bodices  and  Sleeves. 

Plain  High  Bodice  .... 
Valencia  ditto  .... 
Bodice  with  Rovers  .... 
Ditto  with  Louis  XV.  Pelerine 
Ditto  with  Neckpiece 
Full  Bodice  for  muslin  . 

Low  Bodice  for  evening  wear,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  pretty  Berthe  and  Sleeve  . 
Fashionably  cut  and  trimmed  Open 
or  Closed  Sleeves  .  .  . 

Short  Sleeves . 

Corselets  for  wearing  over  white 
muslin  Bodices  .... 

Undee-Linex. 

Chemise . 

Nightdress . 

Drawers . 

Ladies’  Knickerbockers  for  scarlet 

Flannel . 

Petticoat  Body  .... 
Nightcap,  with  strings  . 

Summer  ditto,  ivithout  strings 
Petticoat  Band  .... 
Set  of  Undcr-Linon,  including  the 
above-named  articles  . 


Childeex’s  Deesse? 
Little  Girl’s  Gored  Dross  (high) 


Dit  to 

ditto  .  .  (low) 

.*5 

0 

Ditto 

Chemise  Russo 

o 

0 

Ditto 

Peplum 

1 

0 

Ditto 

Paletots 

2 

0 

Ditto 

Jackets 

2 

0 

Ditto 

Tilario  Antoinette  Fichu 

1 

u 

Ditto 

Walking  Costume  com¬ 
plete 

4 

c 

Ditto 

French  Pelisse  . 

3 

0 

Ditto 

Gipsy  Cloak 

2 

0 

Children’s  Pelisses,  including  cajM?, 
body  and  skirt  .... 

2 

0 

Boy’s  Kniekerboeker  Suit  . 

2 

0 

Tunica,  high  and  low  .  .  each  2  0 

Little  Boy’s  Ont-door  Paletot  (from 
two  to  eight  years  of  age)  .  .  2  C> 

Little  Boy’s  Inverness  Capo  .  .26 

Ditto  Pea  Jacket  .  .20 

ChILDEEN’s  UXDEECLOnilNG. 

Children’s  Nightgowns,  Chcmijcs, 
Drawers,  Knickerbockers  .each  1  0 

Pinafores  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  G 

Axn'ons . 10 

Infants’  Clotiiino. 

A  coinploto  set  of  things  for  a 
Baby’s  Layette,  including  eight 

articles . 8  0 

Or  with  Cloak . 10  0 

Baby’s  Cloak,  sciiaratcly  .  .20 


In  order  to  insure  perfect  tiecuracy  in  the  fit  and  set  of  the  dross,  &c.,  Madamf,  Gocr.AL’D  incloses  with  each 
inadc-up  and  trimmed  fVlodel  all  Ibe  Hat  patterns  necessary  to  cut  out  by. 

77ie  raUs  of  Voftaoefov  the  aheve  Papcf  Mndch  fo  hidia  and  the  Colonics  arc  id,  oMd  O  b  ihc  -1  okiiccs. 

,•  In  consequence  of  MADAME  GOUBAUD'S  large  correspondence,  she  is  obliged  in  evei7  instance  to 
require  payment  in  advance  for  all  patterns  ordered  of  her. 
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WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER’S 

LIST  OF 

CHRISTMAS  ANNUALS,  ALMANACS,  NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  EDITIONS, 


reicly,  price  21«.,  \ew  EtlUioOf 

Christmas  with  the  Poets.  A  Collection  of 

ftonp*,  C'nrol«,  nml  Dowiiptivo  Vcr»oa  rclnting  to  the  Festivals  of 
from  the  Anylo-XonnAn  rerlo<l  to  the  l*rc*ontT1nu*.  KmlH-lllshei!  with  /•3Tiiit»‘<j 
llhiMrutionii  hy  IHrket  Fo'^tor,  with  Inltitl  Letters  aixl  other  Oniameiit*. 
Fenp.  4to,  cloth,  pllt  side,  hack,  and  edgci*. 

Kow  ready,  price  6*. 

The  Child's  Popular  Pairy  Tales.  1C  Colonrcil 

illo’trationft.  Ciotb  gilt,  extra. 

Just  rcody,  price  .V^ 

The  Book  of  Brave  Old  Ballads.  M’ith  IG 

Coloured  llluetratlons.  Cloth  gilt,  extra. 


New  Fclitinn,  now  ready,  10#.  6d. 


Prlc-  3s.  tJ.1.  (I'lilfunn  with  “The  World’s  Explorer?.”)  Shortly  w  ill  be  published, 

The  Golden  Americas ;  bciii"  the  Story  of  the 

l)i.,-.,vory  nncl  ILvclopmi  nt  of  8out!ior,i  nml  Ci  nlrul  AmrrU  n.  Sliowiiis  how 
.'li  jloo  wn«  won  bj  I'orlo.,  I’ora  by  finorro,  llio  Ilrn.il.  Iir  l*inQ.,ii ;  dcwrlbiii,,' 
llm  Coliiilnc.  unit  the  IVopIc-.,  nnd  ,ho  Ailvi  iitiirp.  of  tbo  (;o'.l-s,pkir..  from  tlio 
1  Mi'c.  of  llio  .«pTiiil«h  Comim  .tj  to  tbiof  of  tho  Callforiiion  rre  nzy.  Tbc  whole 
rf-ni|.ih‘d  fi'oiii  Writer#  Old  and  New,  and  wrought  Into  a  INipularVouipcndli'ni. 
ny  .ItillN  'IlLI.oTSON.  lllu#trated  by  Ktigravings  from  Ouatavo  and 
other#,  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


Also,  Tcntli  Siusoii,  iirice  Is. 

“THE  OLD,  ORIGINAL  BLUE  BOAR.”— T/ie  lUvstrate'l  Tunes. 

BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

By  far  the  first,  niul  loiifr  the  only  one,  of  the  Christmas  Ainuwls,  it  lias  lieen  imitated  l\v  all,  Imt  reaelusl  hy  nemo.  Thu 
Year,  a  New  Set  of  Faiitastie  Stories,  aiul  Curious  Aids  to  Jlirth,  u  ill  he  pulilislicfl.  Among  the  prineiiial  elements  of  interest 
arc  a  set  of  Stories,  entitled, 

THIS  WAY  OUT:  or,  Alodcrn  Pilgrims.  Tllusthatkd  in  Ever  So  Many  W'ays, 

A  TUUX  AT  TUl'PER;  or,  RoasUnl  Philosopliy. 

MOI'EUN  CX.SAltiSM;  or,  M.XKINO  0.\MF.  of  a  1»YN.\STY.— WIT  and  >YISUOM  of  tho  T.ITTT.K  SMITHS.— FOnt  COMMON  rilU\.SE.S.  Illn«trn1ed.— NoUTII.  SOl’TlI. 
KAbT,  W'EST— Four  Picture*  rrinted  In  Tint#.— TOM’S  LKTTKKS  from  SCHOOL.— KOKTUNK  TKLLIXO.— KLErfOMA.NT  V;  or.  STOLEN  IDEA'S 
and  GOODS.— With  CONL'NDUC.MS,  EEllL'SES,  Ac.,  Ac.  •  • 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  most  Chnnninri  Co'ileciinn  of  Aiiint'C  eir.d  Literenj  Worl:  durinij  Mode, -a  Dai/s.  Host  IV/nI,  rer  i  Kteijnnt,  and  F.icaus'irAj  IniereAuvj. 

Priee  ONE  SHILLING,  with  Four  Plates,  cxmiisitcly  printed  in  Water-Colours,  after  Designs  liy  Jvi-ES  Davip,  of  Paris,  and 

Illustrating  a  Story  of  tlie  Pcrhxl. 

BEETON’S  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  ALMANAC  for  1870. 

Contests  : 

CALr.Nn.M!  for  lara— ASTRON-OjnCAI.  IXFOnMATIOV.— .SATXTS’  PAYS  nml  Ilor.lIlAY'S.— LESSOXS  for  .srXnAYS  TTinOroitOl-T  tho  YEAIt.-nr.cirES  for 
EVKllY  KAY  111  tho  YKAIt— TEXTS  for  EVKltY  KAY  In  tho  YKAK.— I'l IE I'KV  for  EVEItV  MOXTII.-fATrElIXS  In  nil  KINKS  of  I.AI  E-WOl;K. 
sruixo,  aUMMEU.  autumn,  nnU  AVIXTEll  r.\SIIII)\S.— HOUSEIHH.D  AVOltK  for  EVEKY  Ml IX TH.-KINXERS  f„r  nil  SKAsnXS. 

BltEAKFAST  and  bUri’ER  DISUES.— WAUJIlXS  COKKIALS  nnd  COOLING  DltlNKS.— slGH'rS  of  LONDON,  Ac.,  Ac. 

This  Admirable  Almanac  also  contains  a  New  Story,  by  tho  Author  of  “  Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  in  the  “  Young  Englishwoman,”  entitled, 

EVERYBODY’S  MOTHER. 

Also,  in  Four  Pictures  and  Two  Pages,  THE  SICK  CHILD:  A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Juft  pnbllrixHl,  5#. 

Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.  AVith 

numiTou*  IlluntratioQf  hy  WILLIAM  HAUVKY  and  other#,  ami  16  Coloured 
Illustruttonf.  Port  8vo,  extra  cloth,  full  gift  side,  back,  and  odget*. 

Ready  this*  dny,5«.  ^ 

Nursery  Talcs  and  Stories.  Uniform  with 

“  Songf  for  the  Little  One#.”  8  Coloured  Cut*  and  numeroiw  Plnbi  Illti«tratl^ui. 
Cloth  extra. 

New  Edition,  price  7a.  Cd. 

Beeton’s  Mana^gement  of  Home  Pets. 


ftocoiid  Edition,  priee  7a.  6d.:  half  raif,  10a.  G<1. 

Beeton’s  Bicticnai^  of  Geography;  Universal 

Oaxelteer.  rro#|»rctua  p<>«t«gf-fn‘c  for  one  stump. 

Kt'cciitly  piilili.tbed,  price  .V. 

Harry’s  Ladder  to  Learning.  AVith  16  Co- 

Lured  Plates.  C’olh  gilt,  extra. 

Just  ready,  5a. 

Nurse^  Songs  and  Ballads.  Uniform  with 

8  (.'•■•loured  Cuts  and  numerous  Plalu  lllu-'^trations.  Clotli 


Cheap  Edition  of  CHARLES  DICKENS’  Household  AYords  Christmas  Stories. 

In  handsome  wTapiier,  demy  8vo,  price  One  Siiillino, 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS  CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

FROM  CHRISTMAS,  1851,  TO  CTTRISTAIAS,  1854.— 132  Pages. 


Entirely  New  Edition,  enriched  with  almve  500  Peteviptire  Enprariiiga,  extra  cloth, 
gilt  aide,  back  and  efl-'O".  Iievclled  board#,  price  ."i#. 

The  Illustrated  Boy’s  Own  Treasury.  Com- 

priaing: — I.  Science.  If.  Drawing.  III.  Painting.  IV.  Conatnietivc  Wondera. 
V.  Rural  Affair#.  VI.  WiM  uiul  Doinepitlcnie«l  .Animala.  VH.  Outdoor  S|H>ita 
and  Ind«x»r  Paatimea,  Forming  a  Comjdetc  Hepertory  of  Homo  .Xmu.’fincntH  n-.d 
Healthful  Hcerootioua. 

N.B.— Thia  work  la  lieyond  doubt  the  most  uaeful,  nmuain?.  nnd  pcnnnncnt!y 
valaahlc  Hoy's  Hook  ever  proiluenl.  It  caimnt  Iw  anr|;a**e«i  eilbcr  In  richneaaof 
tUuatratiitii  or  In  accuracy  of  information.  The  uliolo  hoa  been  moat  carefully 
eonpihwl  hy  t^r  F.dltors  of  **  Tlie  Family  Friend,"  « ilh  a  a|K*clnl  view  to  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  enterta;nmcut  of  Hoya,  to  Avhom  it  muat  prove  a  iiioM  acceptable  ami 
valuable  present. 

“Mm  Becton's  Cookery  Books  Burpa<iA  all  others." 

Now  re.ady,  price  7a.  6«l.,  Coloured  Piute#, 

Urs.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Manage- 

nent.  New  Edition.  I.'ifiili  Thousand. 

Mrs,  HKETON'8  EVERYDAY  (’(KlKEIlY.  .U  &1. 

Mn.  HEETON'a  ENOLISUWOHANX  COOKEUV.  If. 


l*Totice. — The  Boy's  Birthday  Book.  Tho  Xcw 

Kditi«  n  of  this  moat  agreeable  fJift  Hook,  c  -mp'anl  bv  5fr*.  S,  C.  II  \M., 
AHii  sTua  M  tvnKAV,  Wii.i.iaa*  Ilownr.  Tiiom  \«4  .Mii.i.kr,  (iKoKo:  .\rr.usTr«« 
Sai..\,  and  other  wvll-kmuvn  t^ritera,  llluatrat«'d  with  nearly  One  Hundred 
original  Kugrnviug'i,  is  mw  ready,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  side,  back,  nnd 
cdgi  a,  bevelled  bonnla.  pvieo  ;»*. 

“  The  very  boat  book  of  Iho  kinil  extant,’’ 

This  day,  price  3a.  0«1.,  aoHdly  hound  In  cloth,  hcv»  Hcd  iHinrda,  gilt  side  ond  back, 
re<l  edges,  lllu#trated  with  Hundred#  of  tlcacripHve  Engravings, 

The  Young  Housekeeper  as  Daughter,  AVife,  and 

M'ltlicr,  formin,-'  a  perfect  “Young  Woman’s  Companion ”  in  all  her  Social 
Rf’ntiona ;  inclnding  Practical  Inatruetiona  in  Plain  and  Oruameutnl  Nectllework, 
LritiT  Writing.  Sick  Room  .Management,  Druas  and  Clothing.  Hou.ae  Funiishi:i/, 
Gnrtlcnlug,  Kiii|U''ttc,  nml  every*  other  variety  of  Household  l^nomy  in  the 
Nunn-i-y,  Kitehcn.  nnd  Parlour;  with  Copious  Note*  of  tha  MoOtl.<«,  complete 
iliatory«>(  Domes:  ic  Maiiufartiirea,  .Moral  and  Keligioiti  Kt*adinga  in  Proao  ami 
poetry,  ami  Four  Hundred  Golden  Uules  of  Life.  ConipiIv«l  by  the  Editor  of 
**  ’Fho  Family  Frlcfid." 


LONDON:  WARD,  LOOK,  and  TYLER,  AVARAVICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C 
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THE  CHELTENHAM. 

Wc  linvc  rarely  seen  a  lady’s  garment  so  well  suited  for  oiw  own  climate  or  for  continental  travelling.  It  is  a  jicrfect  suit  iu 
itself,  or  can  be  worn  over  any  other  dres-s  the  shirt  is  easily  buttoned  on,  and  the  jacket  is  litose.” — Morning  roper. 


PRICE  ONE  GUINEA  AND  A  HALF. 


J  AY  S’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE; 

247,  249,  and  251,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

An  Outline  for  .Self- Measurement,  and  Patterns  of  Material,  rec  on  Application. 


i 
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THE  ENGLISIlW()iLV2i’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


It 


ONOfiRAMS  (lncnnir«niW(*)  — 

Vnlqtio  Dofilsrnt.  Fiv^quircaof  Tliirk  Noto  and 
nick  KuvetopcH  (lii;;h  llap).  (>taTn|M‘d  tn  four  tioli 
any  two  or  three  initiiUa  for.'i^  '‘jHH'lmeos 

,  . .  No  charge  for  die.— .f.  MACMK  MAKI,, 

nldh'^Mritloic-i  to  ller  Muicaty  tliu  (jueen  and  ll.lt.ll. 
iPrUi^vsa  of  Wales,  2U7,  KingVroad,  London,  S.W. 


OROTESQCE,  and  RrSTIC  MOXOGUAMS  are 
Wrond  eomnnrisun.  Comic  Drsitpis  made  fnr  any  com- 
Ihiationof  letters.  Steui  dies  cuf^raviHl.  Note  Paper  and 
Euralopes  8tam|>cd  in  colour  relief,  and  Uliuninaied  In 
must  superb  manner.  8U  Dozen  entirely  new, 
Oriflnal,  and  Eccentric  Dcsiprns  (for  Albums),  post  free, 
U  6d.  (hu*  dozen  of  the  above  Un  different)  )K>8t  free 
fnr  90  stamps,  speciality  for  his  (incomparabh)  Hustio 
HoooirrBins  for  Albums,  which  stand  unrivnllc<l  In  the 
World.  One  Dozen  of  these  may  bo  hntl  post  free  for 
Isiantpa  J.  MAt'MICHAKL,  Heraldic  !>esi(mer  to  Her 
Hsjaaty  and  H.K.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  907,  King's 
foMl,  London,  6.W. 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

JTV-  rf>TTOX. — Lailies  are  invited  to  try  this  article. 
The  quality  Is  su|>eri«>r;  full  wvlftht;  correctlv numljered, 
niid  very  moderate  in  price.  8uld  by  all  retail  brapers  and 
HiilH.‘rilusliera. 

nOUDAULTS  PEPSTNE  POWDER. 

•  f  TAKEN  DY  DTSPEP'nrs  at  each  weal,  to  assist 
digestion.  P,  and  P.  W.  HtjUlUK,  Hole  Agents  f'>r  Eng¬ 
land,  277,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDO.N. 

TOZEAUS  SYRUP  AND  PATE  OF 

LACfl't'IXK  (the  active  principle  of  the  Lettuce) 
podsoMcs  oil  the  Riiothinpr  proiMTties  of  Opium  without  its 
linti^rcrii.  Highly  rccnminendtMl  by  the  medical  profe^.tiou 
in  ChIiIa.  OAtlimu,  bronchitis,  ond  all  chest  affeciioiH.  Hold 
hy  (t.  .MJZKAU,  French  Chemist.  4'.l,  Hayiuarket.  and  by 
all  the  best  Chemists.  Hyrup,  2s.  9d. ;  I’atc,  2s.  3d.  and 
U.  l).l. 

T>OUDAITLT'S  PEPSINE  WINE,  4s. 

I  >  P.  and  P.  \V.  SQUIRE.  Sole  AgCJits  for  England, 
277,  OXFORD  HTREET,  LONDON. 

■nOUDAUFT’S  PEPSINE  PILLS,  :^3. 

Dp.  and  P.  w  SQUM.'E,  Sole  Agents  for  England, 
277,  OXFORD  HTREET,  LONDON. 

1>oXlVS  PERMANENT  MARKING 

J)  INK.  used  ill  tho  Army  and  Xavy,  by  Outfitters, 
Ae.,  and  ulini»st  ever>’  family,  for  sccuriu;r  wearing  ap- 
pa.-el.  &c.,  aftain.At  loss  or  inisiako.  This  Ink  does  not 
cuiTislo  the  texture  of  the  finest  fabric,  and  cannot  ho 
oipialled  for  blackness  nr  dunibility.  Price  Is.  p«T  liottlo. 

,  Prepared  only  by  E.  H.  UOXD,  10,  Hishnp'«;»'ate-strect, 
Loudon,  R.C.,  and  sold  by  all  ('lieiuistA  and  Htationers. 
Purchasers  should  l>c  careful  to  observe  tbo  l^nicorn, 

1  trade  mark,  on  the  outside  wrapper,  without  which  the 
Ink  Is  not  genuiiie. 

T  OZKNGES  OF  THE  RED  GUM  OF 

XJ  AUHTUALIA  —For  Relaxed  Throat.  Tn  Bottles,  3s. 
P.  and  P.  W.  HQUIltF^  Chemists  In  Ordinnrv  to  the 
PRINCE  of  WALEH,  277,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

lArURIATE  of  AMMONIA  T.OZENGES. 

XfX  —  In  Bottles,  2s.  Useful  for  Bronchitis,  by  loosening 
tho  phlegm  ninl  preventing  viole.it  fits  of  Ci>uglu'»g. 
P.  and  P.  W.  HQI'IRK  (tSazetted  Auktust  8th,  1837— 
Decemlier  3Ist,  I'sfi').  ehcmi.sts  tu  tho  Establishmuut  hi 
OrUinary  to  tlie  QUEEN. 

277,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

^  A.  writes: — “In  the  columns  of  your 

V^a  May  number  there  is  an  Inquiry  from  L.  C.  for 
an  'honest  dealer  in  old  clothes.’  C.  A.  for%vards  the 
address  of  one  whom  she  can  highly  recommend,  and 
with  whom  she  and  her  friends  have  dealt  for  several 
ye„rs— viz..  Mita.  TrUXEIt,  1,  gUEKX  8TUEET,  HAUX- 
HTAPLE,  NOUTH  DEVON*.  This  person  mav  be  trusted 
to  receive  a  cousifcnment  of  clothes,  and  will  forward  the 
amount  of  their  value  hy  return  of  |>i>st  In  a  Poat-otfleo 
order,  but  of  course  L.  C.  will  first  communicate  with  her. 
The  cz|M>ns(>  of  cuniaBre  for  packapes  it,  I  believe,  de¬ 
frayed  by  Mrs.  Turner  herself ;  the  distance  does  n  i  pre¬ 
vent  her  constantly  receiving  them  and  transacting 
business  with  Ladies  in  London  and  elsewhere." 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL'  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

ASTHM.\  CURKD  bv  the  USE  of 

jf\.  Esrirs  CTG.XRE'TTEH. -^0  smoko  of  these 
('igarettes.  Inhali'd  into  the  lungs,  lulls  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  facditiites  expi'etorntion.  and  gives  tone  to  the  organs 
of  ivspirntion.— Iiie<‘  2s.  3<i.  |>er  l>ox.  Detx>t  at  Mr. 
JOZE.AU'H,  Fri*nch  Chemist,  49,  Haymarket,  London. 

QUPF.RIOR  FLEMISH  THREAD  for 

lO  working  Old  Point  and  Venetian  Laeo.  Also  correct 
designs  on  Cuir.  Lessons  at  IL  llELURONNER'H,  203, 
Regent-street 

U  S  K 

SYMINGTON’S  PATENT  PEA-FLOUR. 

For  making  SOUP  in  One  Minute  without  Boiling. 

BOWDEN  STEAM  MILLS,  MARKET  HARBOROUGH. 


JUDKINS’  PATENT  DOMESTIC  HAND  SEWING  MACHINE. 

(TUB  MOST  USEFUL  IN  TUB  WORLD).  PRICE  JE3  3s. 

Worked  by  hand  or  foot.  Will  hem,  fell.  tuck,  bind,  quilt,  and  embroider— in  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  sewing  for  a 
family,  or  <lresamaking.  Will  sew  anything,  from  musliu  to  thick  cloth.  Most  simple  to  use,  does  not  get  out  of  order, 
lud  is  NOisF.Liiss.  Well  adapted  for  invalids  Prospkctl's  and  Sasiplks  of  W'obk  frkb. 

The  “  Judkins  ”  New  Lock  Stitch  Machine,  £4  4s. 

C.  T.  JUDKINS,  Warehouse -16,  LUDGATE  HILL  (corner  of  Ave  Maria  Lane). 

JJrancAei— WasT-ExD:  4fi,  SLOANE  STREET,  BELGRAVIA,  LO.N’DO.V;  and  INDUSTBI.XL  COURT, 
CRYSTAL  PAL.\CE,  SYDENHAM  (leading  from  the  High  Level  Station). 


CONVULSIONS  IN  TEETHING. 

None  but  anxious  mothers  know  the  real  worry  of  tlie  “  teething  time,”  and  the  nursery 
has  no  worthier  or  more  innocent  adjunct  than 

MRS.  JOHNSON'S  AMERICAN  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

which,  easily  applied  to  the  infant’s  gums,  relieves  the  pain  and  prevents  convulsions.  Tho 
experience  of  half-a-century  has  m.ade  the  article  extremely  popuhar.  None  genuine  without 
the  name  of  “Barclay  &  Sons,  95,  Farringdon  Street,”  is  on  the  stamp. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  at  2s.  9d.  a  Bottle. 


W.  F.  THOMAS  &  CO.’S 


EWING  MACHINES  FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES, 

£3  153. 

EWING  MACHINES  FOR  TAILORS. 

EWING  MACHINES  FOR  BOOTMAKERS. 

IMPROVED  MACHINES  FOR  FLOWERING. 
EWING  M.\CniNES  FOR  SHIRT  AND  COLL.4.R 
MAKERS. 

EWING  MACHINES  FOR  DRESS  AND  MANTLE 
MAKERS. 


PATENT  SEWING  MACHINES. 

AX  THREAD  MACHINES  FOR  SADDLERS 


W' 


Button  hole  machines  for  cloth  and 

LINEN. 

*,*  all  LOCK-STITCH,  work  alike  on  both  sides. 

TWO  THREAD  MACHINES  on  Table  complete,  50s. 
Catalogues  and  Samples  Post  Free. 

W.  F.  THOMAS  and  Co.,  the  original  Patentees,  1  and  2. 
Chcapside;  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street,  London;  and  54, 
Union-passage,  Birnungbam.  Agents  Wanted. 
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BABY  LINEN. 


INFANTS’  LAYETTE, 


COMPLETE, 


^16. 


INDIAN  OUTFITS, 

£20,  £30,  £45. 


UDIES’  TROUSSEAU, 


COMPLETE, 


^20. 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 

£20,  £30,  £45. 


LIIVEIV. 


INFANTS’  CLOAKS,  in  all  colours,  in 

Cachemere  d’Ecosse . 16/6  to  21/- 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 21/-  to  42/— 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
lin^  with  silk  throughout  ....  60/-  to  90/- 
INF ANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  .  6/9  to  12/6 

Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully 

tucked . 15/6  to  25/- 

INl  ANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES, 

rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  .  25/-  to  100/- 


INF ANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 
and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  .  1 
INFANTS’  HOODS,  glac4  silk  and 
satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  ...  < 

INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 
trimmed  with  insertion  and  scallop  . 
INFANTS’  NIGHT-GOWNS  .... 

„  Flannels  and  Head  Squares. 

„  Diapers,  Pilches,  and  Pinafores. 
„  Berceaunettes  and  Baskets. 

And  every  other  requisite. 


12/-to4g8. 

6/6  to  21/- 

4/6  to  9/6 
3/-  to  5/6 


XJIVBEB  ETTVEIV 

FOR  LADIES  AND  CHUiDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Every  necessary  in  UNDER  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  old-established  reputation 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  receive  unremitting  attention. 


FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS. 
CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS. 


JUVENILE  DRESSES. 
KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 


ADLEY  &  CO.  being  Manufacturers  of  every  product  in  BABY  LINEN  and  TINDER  LINEN,  specially  invite  the  attention 
of  Outfitters,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  their  priced  Catalogue,  vrhicli  they  will  find  on  comparison  to  bo  20  per  Cent, 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  retail  house  in  the  Metropolis  for  similar  first-class  goods. 


ADLEY  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  &  DESIGNERS  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDER  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68,  69,  &  70,  Blshopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  E.C. 

(Letters  to  Mrs.  Adlet,  Underclothing  Department.) 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  PRICES  POST  FREE. 
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f6  to  9/8 
to  6/6 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“I  WILL  XE\'ER  consent!” 

“  A  FTER  one  or  two  such  hints,  Maude  learned  that 
she  must,  at  any  rate,  be  less  openly  demonstrative 
of  her  dislike  for  Robert  Gresham,  lie  so  managed 
that  she  was  never  left  in  doubt  from  whence  the  blow 
came,  although  it  was  always  struck  through  Emma. 

“  But  bright  days  were  coming — the  glorious  spring¬ 
time  of  a  first  love,  during  which  Robert  Gresham  and  his 
schemes  were  altogether  ignored.  My  child's  hero  was 
now  her  lover,  and  such  a  hero,  such  a  lover,  had  of  course 
never  existed  before,  and  could  never  exist  again. 

“Ah,  well,  my  dear,  you  and  I  are  not  inclined  to 
smile  at  a  young  girl’s  first  love-dream,  even  though  it 
may  be  a  little  too  couleur  tie  rose.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  if  her  imagination  filled  up  all  the  gaps 
in  her  lover’s  character  with  perfections  only. 

“  Emma  was  the  very  last  to  suspect  what  was  going 
on,  and  being  constantly  the  recipient  of  her  little  con¬ 
fidences  about  her  boy’s  future  career — the  necessity 
for  his  marrying  into  one  of  the  best  county  families,  and 
have,  if  possible,  a  titled  wife,  and  so  forth — I  began 
to  feel  a  little  nervous  about  the  dinouement.  I  was 
.all  the  more  anxious  from  knowing  my  child’s  high 
spirit — how  unlikely  she  was  to  enter  any  family  where 
she  was  not  welcome.  As  for  Arthur,  ho  evidently 
thought  th.at  ho  had  only  to  mention  his  engagement 
and  the  affair  would  be  settled.  Fortunately,  I  was 
able  to  manage  that  he  should  do  so  one  morning  when 
Maude  was  not  present.  Ilis  mother’s  anger,  not  to  say 
rage,  was  terrible  to  witness,  and,  as  I  expected,  her 
invective  w’as  all  directed  against  the  designing  girl 
who  had  led  him  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

“  At  first  he  only  laughed  at  her  indignation. 

“  ‘  Nonsense,  mother  I  Why,  who  in  the  world 
would  you  have  me  marry  ?  Where  would  you  find  a 
better  or  more  beautiful  daughter?  Nowhere,  if  you 
searched  the  whole  three  kingdoms  tlrrough.’ 

Nxw  Sxsiu,  No.  £9,  Vol.  VIII. 


“‘Designing!  false!  wicked!  Never  mention  her 
name  to  me  again.  I  will  send  her  off  at  once — I  will 
never  consent — never !’ 

“  ‘  Absurd  nonsense !  Consent— of  course  you  will.’ 

“  ‘  Never !  And  remember,  sir,  that  I  am  her 
guardian  as  well  as  yours !’ 

“‘If  we  had  fifty  guardians,  every  one  as  absurd 
and  unjust,  I  would  marry  her,  and  she  should  marry 
me !’ 

“  And  he  brought  his  clenched  hand  violently  down 
on  to  the  table  by  her  side,  such  fierce  determination 
in  his  look  and  manner  that  even  Emma  looked  a  little 
frightened. 

“  ‘  Remember,  Arthur,  you  arc  speaking  to  your 
mother.’ 

“  ‘  I  can’t  remember  it  whilst  she  talks  like  that ; 
Miss  Harwood,  she’s  no  motiicr  to  me !’ 

“  Here  Emma  took  refuge  in  hysterics. 

“  ‘  You  hear,  Jane ?— you  hear'?’ 

“And  she  went  on  frantic.ally  exclaiming  against 
her  son,  and,  worse  than  all,  .against  poor  Maude. 
Stephens  and  I  got  her  to  her  room,  where  she  declared 
she  would  remain  until  her  sou  relinquished  his  dreadful 
intention,  or  until  she  was  borne  forth  a  corpse, 
martyred  by  his  cruelty — cru — cl — ty. 

“When  I  got  back  to  Arthur  there  was  a  worse 
scene  with  him.  He  seemed  almost  wild  with  rage, 
and  it  was  a  great  deal  more  painful  to  witness  than 
his  mother’s.  In  fact,  as  I  watched  the  fierce  glare  in 
his  eyes,  whilst  he  stormed  about  the  room  with  set 
teeth  and  clenched  hands,  I  began  to  realise  what  it 
might  be  if  our  brilliant,  laughter-loving  Arthur  was 
ever  thwarted  in  any  great  matter.  I  pacified  him  by 
assuring  him  that  his  mother's  refusal  to  give  consent 
would  not  be  of  long  duration,  and,  indeed,  I  knew  her 
too  well  to  believe  that  she  would  hold  out  very  long. 
The  greatest  danger  I  could  see  was  that  Maude  herself 
might  refuse  to  continue  the  engagement  if  she  once 
heard  his  mother's  objections  and  accusations.  I  told 
him  so,  and  he  saw  that  I  was  right.  So  we  together 
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arranged  a  little  plan  for  keeping  Maude  ignorant  of  his 
mother’s  feelings,  and  out  of  her  way.  As  the  weather 
was  genial  enough  for  the  purpose,  I  pretended  to  be 
seized  with  a  sketching  mania— taking  her  with  me  in 
the  morning,  and  keeping  her  out  nearly  the  whole 
day. 

“  Poor  Maude !  she  found  me  very  difficult  to  please. 
First  I  wanted  a  sketch  of  the  Swampton  church,  then 
of  the  ivy  well,  and  as  the  latter  had  to  last  as  long  as 
Emma’s  objection,  I  think  it  required  all  my  child’s 
patience  to  bear  with  me.  It  was  in  the  early  love 
days,  too,  when  every  hour  spent  apart  from  her  lover 
seemed  more  than  doubled.  Yet  what  self-command 
she  showed ! — self-command  and  self-denial.  She  nevei' 
murmured,  but  worked  steadily  on,  trying  her  very 
best,  and  only  looked  a  little  disappointed  when  1 
became  fastidious  about  the  aspect  of  the  well — now 
choosing  one  and  now  another.  Hut  I  managed  matters 
so  that  we  only  returned  to  the  house  in  time  for  dinner 
each  day.  Then  there  were  the  evenings  to  be  got 
through,  but  as  I  then  allowed  Arthur  to  assist  me, 
she,  no  doubt,  found  the  time  pass  quicker  than  during 
the  day.  But  she  found  me  very  exacting,  packing 
her  off  on  some  errand  whenever  Stephens  showed  her 
face  with  a  messagefrom  Emma.  Maude  seemed  puzzled, 
and  a  little  wounded,  at  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  her 
guardian’s  room  to  inquire  after  her,  but  I  managed  to 
get  over  that  difficulty  too. 

“In  the  meantime,  I  knew  that  little  notes  were 
constantly  passing  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Kobert  Gresham  and  Emma,  and  curious  enough  I  was 
about  their  contents.  Whether  he  gave  me  the  hint  or 
not  1  don't  know,  but  some  way  I  began  to  understand 
that  he  was  to  be  the  arbitrator  in  the  matter,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  never  before  tried  so  much  to  conciliate 
a  person  I  disliked  as  1  now  tried  to  conciliate  Kobert 
Gresham. 

“It  was  by  him  that  we  were  first  informed  of 
Emma’s  having  relented  inTavour  of  Maude.  I  am 
afraid  I  was  getting  quite  combative,  for  I  confess  that 
I  longed  to  dash  my  hand  into  the  man’s  smiling  face 
when  he  took  me  into  his  confidence,  and  said  that  all 
was  now  comfortably  settled — he  had  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  Mrs.  Lyndly  to  let  her  son  have  his  cake.  I 
well  understood  what  his  words  implied — when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  creed,  the  bloom  would  be  gone  from  their 
wedded  love,  Arthur  would  be  more  in  his  power  and 
Claude  less  in  his  way  than  now. 

“And  so  we  had,  as  Arthur  gratefully  affirmed,  to 
thank  Robert  Gresham  for  winning  his  mother’s  con¬ 
sent.  He  did  not  perceive  the  significance  of  his  tutor 
having  already  more  influence  over  his  mother  than  he 
himself  had.  .iVfter  a  little  graceful  wavering,  Emma 
graciously  gave  way,  blessed  her  children,  and  began 
to  sum  up  the  advantages.  ‘  F or  after  all,’  she  infonned 
me,  ‘  she  began  to  see  that  the  kind  friend  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  counsel  was  right ;  it  was  better  than 
having  a  daughter-in-law  who  thought  too  much  of 
herself  or  her  position.  Of  course,  Maude  will  recollect 
her  own  want  of  position  and  my  previous  generosity, 
and  if  she  does  not  it  will  be  easy  to  remind  her,  you 
know,  Jane.’ 

“  So  after  a  round  of  visits  and  return  visits  of  con¬ 


dolence,  Emma  settled  down  to  the  next  best  amuse¬ 
ment-ordering  the  trousseau.  Nothing  but  her  love 
for  the  son  would  have  bent  Maude's  proud  spirit  to  the 
burden  which  her  mother-in-law  elect  heaped  upon  her 
in  the  shape  of  fine  clothes. 

“  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  for  some  months 
Robert  Gresham  had  ceased  to  act  as  tutor.  Arthur 
declared  that  since  the  death  of  the  family  solicitor 
he  had  proved  so  invaluable  as  a  man  of  business  in 
the  management  of  the  estates,  and  so  forth,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  him.  Accordingly  after 
much  difficulty  he  had  been  persuaded  to  act  as  agent 
for  a  few  months  before  and  after  the  marriage.  I  had 
my  own  opinion  upon  the  point — that  Robert  Gresham 
was  quite  as  ready  to  remain  as  Arthur  to  persuade  him. 
Did  he  approve  the  engagement  ?  No,  but  had  pene¬ 
tration  enough  to  perceive  that,  favourite  as  he  was, 
he  had  not  power  enough  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Arthur's 
love  for  Maude.  I  knew  afterwards  that  w’hen  first  ho 
discovered  signs  of  an  attachment  between  them,  he 
strove  hard  to  lead  Arthur  to  other  and  grosser 
tastes. 

“  And  again,  during  the  few  days  when,  as  too  happy 
lovers  will,  Claude  and  Arthur  found  the  crumpled  rose- 
leaf,  and  lived  in  an  ‘  ether  of  sighs,’  (for  hail  not 
she,  the  inconstant,  allowed  young  Bouverie  to  lift  hei 
from  her  horse,  and  he,  the  unjust,  accused  her  of  all 
sorts  o'  dreadful  things  in  consequence?)  Robert 
Gresham  m.'ule  a  last  vigorous  effort  to  uproot  his 
faith.  But  her  purity,  and,  I  must  always  add,  her 
beauty,  had  a  too  powerful  hold ;  and  Robert  Gresham 
quickly  realiseil  this,  and  stood  aside  patiently  to  wait 
his  time. 

“  Now  would  have  been  the  time  for  Maude  to  reta¬ 
liate  upon  him  had  she  been  inclined.  But  how  could 
she  imagine  it  possible  that  he  would  be  able  in  any 
way  to  influence  her  future  ?  Even  had  she  retained 
her  first  prejudice  against  him,  this  was  not  the  season 
for  retaliation.  The  very  worst  she  could  do  was 
grandly  to  ignore  his  existence.  Even  my  own  dislike 
was  dormant  in  the  excitement  and  distractions  of  the 
time. 

“A  few  days  after  the  engagement  had  been  announced, 
I  was  walking  slowly  down  the  avenue  towards  Drone- 
bury,  trying  in  vain  to  imagine  some  satisfactory  cause 
for  the  depression  which  had  gradually  crept  over  me, 
w'hen  the  solution  suddenly  presented  itself.  About 
half-way  towards  the  lodge,  leaning  against  the  gate 
of  a  side  path  branching  into  the  woods,  an  inde¬ 
scribable  weariness  and  hopelessness  in  his  attitude, 
stood  Leonard  Orton. 

“  ‘  Leonard !’  I  advanced  towards  him  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  ‘  This  will  indeed  be  a  pleasant 
surprise  at  the  house !' 

“  He  turned  his  head,  looking  iit  me  for  a  moment  in 
a  bewilderetl  kind  of  way,  as  though  he  hardly  recog¬ 
nised  or  understood  me.  Then  a  smile  fluttered  for  an 
instant  about  his  lips  as  he  grasped  my  hand.  Was  it 
the  green  shade  from  the  trees  which  gave  that  pallid 
tint  to  his  face,  or  was  he  ill  ?  His  love  for  Maude  had 
been  no  mere  boyish  feeling,  and  perh.aps  some  hint  in 
one  of  Arthur's  letters  to  him  had  all  too  suddenly 
destroyed  his  hope.  Yes,  I  saw  that  it  was  so.  He 
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tried  to  look  steadily  at  me,  tried  to  say  some  polite 
nothiiifr,  and  utterly  broke  down. 

“  ‘  Have  you  beard  from  Arthur  lately,  Leonard?’ 

“‘A  day  or  two  ago,  Miss  Harwood.  He  — hints 
of - ’ 

“  I  spared  him  the  pain  of  putting  the  question, 
turning  away  my  eyes  as  I  said — 

“  ‘Maude  and  he  are  engaged.’ 

“  He  grasped  the  rail  of  the  gate  with  a  tighter  hold 
as  the  storm  swept  over  him.  Hut  he  strove  manfully, 
and  the  struggle  was  soon  over,  although  the  effects 
would  never  be  effaced.  Hut  I  could  now  look  into  his 
honest  eyes  and  read  his  sincerity  as  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  prayed  God  to  bless  their  union. 

‘  You  are  getting  on,  Leonard?’  I  presently  asked 
hesitatingly,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say,  and  with  a 
painful  sense  of  the  mockery  of  the  question  as  soon  as 
the  words  were  spoken. 

“  ‘  Yes,  Miss  Harwood,  they  say  so.  I  have  been 
working  hard.’ 

“Ah,  I  knew  for  whom,  Leonard !  Henceforth  you 
would  play  out  the  game  of  life  quietly  enough. 

“  ‘  You  see  how  it  is.  Miss  Harwood,’  he  presently 
added,  a  deep  flush  overspreading  his  face.  ‘And 
you  sec  that  1  am  not  master  of  myself  yet.  You  are 
my  friend,  I  know — I  knew  it  from  the  first.  M'ill  you 
do  me  the  kinndess  to  say  nothing  of  having  met  me 
here  to-day  ?  When  I  can  meet  my  brother  and  sister 
as  I  ought,  I  will  run  down.’ 

“  ‘And  you  will  not  come  and  see  them?  Ah,  well, 
you  know  best,  I  daresay,  my  dear  boy.  Of  course 
you  may  rely  upon  my  silence.’ 

“  I  longed  to  add  some  word  of  sympathy,  but  my 
own  sad  experience  had  taught  me  that  in  such  cases 
no  help  can  come  from  without.  Still  I  hope  and  think 
he  felt  a  little  of  what  I  left  unspoken. 

“  We  stood  silent,  my  hand  upon  his,  which  rested 
upon  the  swing  gate,  each,  maybe,  hardly  conscious  of 
the  other's  presence,  when  the  thud  of  approaching 
horses’  feet  [on  the  green  turf  caused  us  both  to  in¬ 
stinctively  draw  more  into  the  shade.  It  was  the 
lovers !  There  was  no  cause  to  fear  that  we  should  be 
noticed.  They  were  almost  too  completely  absorbed 
to  guide  their  horses — characteristically  absorbed — 
she  gazing,  not  at  her  lover,  but  straight  before  her  at 
the  fair  vision  his  words  called  up,  whilst  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  face  as  though  all  his  world  were  there. 
Leonard  watched  them  with  softening  eyes. 

“  ‘  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
love  each  other.  Miss  Harwood?  Any  one  but  myself 
would  have  foreseen  this  from  the  first.’ 

“I  looked  into  his  calm  noble  face  with  an  uneasy 
sensation  that  in  fact  a  more  fitting  match  for  her  nature 
stood  beside  me,  sufTering  with  all  his  young  strength. 
He  quietly  shook  hands,  even  trying  another  smile  to 
comfort  me  about  him,  then  turned  back  to  go  through 
the  woods  and  catch  the  Swampton  coach,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  lodge  gate.  I  locked  this  new  claim  upon  my 
sympathy  carefully  out  of  sight,  and  lucsented  myself 
at  home  with  as  cheerful  a  face  as  I  could  manage  to 
assume. 

“  Arthur  was  very  impatient  to  show  his  new  happi¬ 
ness  to  Leonard,  and  exclaimed  a  great  tleal  when  the 


latter  only  sent  letters  filled  with  good  wishes  and 
excuses  in  reply  to  his  repeated  invitations.  But  when 
the  time  of  the  marriage  drew  near,  Arthur  would  not 
be  put  off  any  longer — tearing  himself  away  from  his 
idol  two  whole  days  to  go  to  fetch  the  truant. 

“  Every  one  was  struck  by  the  marked  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  Leonard’s  ai)pearance  and  manners, 
and  I  thought  how  severe  must  have  been  the  discipline 
which  could  leave  such  evidence  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  victory.  Even  Emma  was  at  first  startled  into 
involuntary  admiration.  Where  was  the  awkwardness 
and  want  of  convcisational  power  which  she  had  once 
found  so  objectionable  in  him  ?  In  her  first  surprise 
she  was  actually  adJres.sing  him  in  thcewpre.swe,  fluttered 
kind  of  way  which  no  less  a  person  than  Earl  Seytouii 
himself  had  ever  before  occasioned.  No  wonder  that 
when  she  recovered  her  self-command  a  little  she  was 
surprised,  and  perhaps  a  little  irritated,  at  a  pheno¬ 
menon  she  could  not  understand.  Of  course  she  did 
not  like  Leonard  any  the  better  for  puzzling  her  in  that 
way.  Fortunately  for  his  peace,  the  lovers  were  too 
much  absorbed  in  each  other  to  observe  more  than  the 
external  change,  and  the  improvement  in  his  manners 
was  easily  accounted  for  by  his  residence  in  town  and 
mixing  with  clever  men.  I  knew  liobert  Gresham  had 
been  not  a  little  curious  to  sec  the  friend  who  still  had 
such  a  powerful  hold  over  Arthur’s  mind,  and  I  knew 
that  he  at  once  recognised  his  peer  in  Leonard  Orton. 
After  a  few  hours’  quiet  study  of  the  new  comer,  he  set 
steadily  to  work  to  ingratiate  himself  with  this  man, 
who,  he  had  the  penetration  to  perceive,  might  come  to  be 
a  moredangerous  rival  than  even  Maude  herself.  liobert 
Gresham  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  conversation,  and 
here  was  an  opportunity  for  using  the  power  he  espe¬ 
cially  delighted  in.  He  saw  quickly  enough  that  here 
his  greatest  skill  was  necessary  even  in  the  choice  of  a 
topic.  Horses  and  dogs  would  not  suflice — women  were 
only  to  be  spoken  of  in  an  ideal  way  which  none  but  a 
poet  could  keep  up  for  any  length  of  time — therefore 
he  dexterously  broached  subjects  upon  which  his 
listener,  whether  w'illingly  or  not,  must  recognise  his 
claims  to  intellectual  power. 

“Even  before  the  storm — the  lightning  touch  of 
suffering  which  had  cleared  his  mental  atmosphere  by 
destroying  all  remembrance  of  self — the  few  who  had 
addressed  Leonard’s  intellect  had  seen  how  glorious  a 
sun  was  hidden  behind  the  clouds  of  boyish  shyness 
and  doubt  of  himself.  Now  as  he  expanded  to  meet 
Robert  Gresham  in  conversation,  his  fine  poetic  per¬ 
ception,  delicate  as  a  woman's,  his  strong  judgment, 
and  healthy  rugged  language,  held  us  listening  with 
"bated  breath.  The  other,  however,  soon  appeared  less 
anxious  for  conversation — at  any  rate  in  our  presence. 
He  had  intended  drawing  out  Leonard  for  his  own, 
and  not  our  edification.  I’erluaps  also  he  had  become 
aware  that,  whether  we  could  analyse  the  cause  or  not, 
the  impression  left  upon  our  minds  was  not  in  his 
favour.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
argument  without  in  some  way  showing  that  he  was  a 
covert  infidel,  not  upon  religious  topics  only — to 
them  he  was  merely  indifferent — but  respecting  the 
motives  of  his  fellow-men,  implying  that  every  act 
must  have  its  root  in  selfishness.  Nothing  so  broad 
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was  ever  said,  no  particular  remark  of  Robert  Gresham’s 
was  open  to  dispute ;  and  if  Leonard,  who  soon  showed 
that  he  felt  a  dislike  almost  amounting  to  aversion  for 
him,  endeavoured  to  catch  him  tripping,  he  generally 
failed. 

“  Robert  Gresham  evidently  saw  the  other’s  motive, 
and  gracefully  abandoned  the  ground,  at  once  assenting 
with  imperturbable  good-humour  that  it  was  certainly 
his  failing  to  look  at  the  darkest  side  of  things.  It 
was  owing  to  his  unfortunate  experience  and  unkind 
fate,  which  had  never  introduced  him  until  of  late  to 
the  best  specimens  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  so 
forth. 

“Arthur,  who  in  the  outset  always  defended  the 
right  warmly  enough,  was  soon  caught  by  Robert 
Gresham’s  apparent  good-nature  and  graceful,  brilliant 
way  of  parrying  an  attack,  and  tried  to  laugh  away 
the  subject  in  his  own  grand  careless  way.  But 
Leonard,  as  imperturbable  as  Robert  Gresham  himself, 
.always  returned  again  and  ag.ain  to  the  point  at  issue, 
neither  laughed  nor  talked  out  of  his  opinions,  llis 
antagonist,  however,  managed  to  make  even  this  appear 
to  be  a  failing,  although  of  course  he  made  some  one 
else  his  mouthpiece. 

“  ‘  Come,  Leo,’  would  put  in  Arthur,  a  ^  little 
irritably,  ‘don’t  be  obstinate  about  the  matter.  You 
see  Gresham  is  ready  to  let  you  have  your  way.  What 
more  do  you  want?’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  but  he  doesn’t  give  way — not  an  inch,  old 
fellow.  Can’t  you  see  that  he  doesn’t  ?  And  as  I  am 
sworn  to  combat  his  opinions  whenever  he  insinuates 
them,  it  remains  for  him  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  be 
war  between  us  or  not.’ 

“So  a  truce  came  about,  and  we  heard  no  more 
arguments,  at  which  I  think  Maude  and  I  were  rather 
sorry  than  not,  for  we  delighted  to  range  ourselves  on 
Leonard's  side.  No  doubt  Gresham  saw  that  he  must 
now  work  very  cautiously— one  false  move  and  his 
whole  play  would  be  seen  by  Leonard.  Consequently 
Maude  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  Robert  Gresham's 
bearing  towards  her  now.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
watch  quietly  for  some  weakness  in  the  enemy  wdiich 
might  place  him  in  his  power.  I  flattered  myself  he 
would  not  succeed — in  any  way  to  serve  his  purpose. 
That  a  certain  victory  was  gained  I  thought  evident  in 
the  equanimity  with  which  Leonard  watchcnl  the  lovers’ 
happiness,  his  even  hearty  enjoyment  of  his  holiday 
and  the  society  of  the  visitors  constantly  coining  and 
going,  now  the  great  event  was  so  near. 

“  Little  Eda  Bouverie,  who,  puur  passer  le  temps,  and 
‘  because  bridesmaids  must,  you  know,’  tried  to  get  up 
a  little  flirtation  with  him,  declared  that  although  she 
did  not  succeed,  ‘  he  really  teas  the  dearest  dear,’  and 
she  had  never  before  liked  any  one  who  was  not  good- 
looking  so  much  before. 

“  ‘  But  he  is  good-looking,  Eda,’  said  Maude. 

“  ‘  No — oh,  I  see — yes,  of  course,  jrood-looking.  But 
not  handsome,  you  know.  Not  like  Arthur,  for  instance.’ 

“  A  soft  little  ‘  No,’  and  the  gathering  of  an 
exprsssion  in  those  brown  eyes  which  always  puzzled 
Eda  so  much. 

“  This  was  a  little  digression  in  my  room  from  the 
indispensable  lace  and  muslin  talk  of  the  period. 


“  ‘  It  is  difficult  to  decide,’  presently  murmured  Eda, 
thinking  that  she  saw  what  was  passing  in  the  other’s 
mind.  ‘  But  don't  you  think,  if  we  put  both  violets 
and  roses  on  the  dress,  we  could  decide  better  ?’ 

“  ‘  What,  Eda — roses — violets?’ 

‘“There,  that's  just  like  you,  you  dear,  stupid 
d.arling!  AVhy,  you  have  been  staring  at  that  laco 
dress  ever  so  long,  and  I  do  believe  don’t  know  a  bit 
what  you  have  been  looking  at !’ 

“  Maude  laughed  out  merrily. 

“  Do  not  you  sometimes  take  a  peep  into  dreamland, 
Edie,  dear  ?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  I’m  sure  I  shouldn't  want  to  go  to  dream¬ 
land,  as  you  call  it,  if  I  were  surrounded  with  such 
loves  of  things,  and  my  husband  elect  had  an  auburn 
moustache !’ 

“  Another  merry  laugh  from  Maude  as  the  two  light¬ 
hearted  girls  danced  off  to  obey  the  dressing-bell. 

“  But  things  were  not  to  go  on  quite  so  smoothly  for 
very  long.  All  my  fears  were  suddenly  aroused  for 
Leonard,  and,  slight  as  seemed  the  cause,  it  was  sulti- 
cient  to  prove  that  his  calmness  was  not  quite  the 
healthy  peace  I,  and  perhaps  he,  had  imagined  it  to  be. 
One  victory  meant  very  little  after  all ;  the  stern  battle 
would  have  to  be  fought  again  and  again  before  such 
love  as  his  could  be  subdued  into  the  quiet  non-pos¬ 
sessing  affection  of  a  brother.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
say  and  think  what  he  should — easy  enough  to  join  in 
their  bright  anticipations  of  the  future — whilst  they 
both  appealed  to  his  love  together ;  but  he  was  to  bo 
tested  more  severely  than  that. 

“Two  days  previous  to  the  wedding,  Arthur,  Maude, 
and  he  strolled  from  the  library  to  the  lawn,  chatting 
gaily,  all  apparently  in  the  highest  spirits,  wl.en  Arthur 
was  called  {iway  to  give  some  decision  about  the 
arrangements.  I  was  contentedly  observing  the  two 
from  my  post  of  observation  within  the  window,  con¬ 
gratulating  myself  upon  his  getting  on  so  bravely, 
when,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  she  spoke  about  him¬ 
self. 

“  ‘  You  are  so  changed,  Leonard.  Do  you  know,  I 
notice  it  more  and  more  ?’ 

“  ‘  Am  I  ?  I.ondon  life  perhaps.’ 

“  ‘  Oh  no,  I  am  sure  it  is  something  more  than 
change  of  scene  which  has  occasioned  it.  You  seem  so 
much  more — w’hat  shall  I  say  ? — clever,  and  yet  thought¬ 
ful — as  though  you  had  both  lost  and  gained  some¬ 
thing.’  He  stood  like  a  culprit  before  her  as  she  went 
on  all  innocently,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face — ‘  But 
the  gain  appears  so  great  that  it  seems  almost  an 
impertinence  to  call  you  Leonard  now.’ 

“  ‘  Then  I  have  indeed  lost  something !’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  no,  do  not  say  so.  I  meant  so  differently  to 
that.  If  you  become  ever  such  a  great  man  I  shall 
always  hold  to  the  old  privilege.  You  will  always  be 
the  dear  old  brother  Leonard  to  us,  you  know.’ 

“Fortunately,  her  eyes  were  now  turned  towards 
the  shrubbery  through  which  Arthur  had  gone,  and 
she  saw  nothing  of  the  misery  beside  her.  Before  I 
could  go  to  the  rescue  Arthur  was  calUng  her. 

“  ‘  Come  here,  Maude,  I  want  you  to  decide  about 
this  tree  being  cut  down.’ 

“  She  hastened  to  obey  his  summons,  if  she  noticed 
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it  fall,  not  staying  to  catch  up  an  azure  ribbon  which 
fluttered  from  her  dress  to  a  rose-bush.  With  a  sudden 
moyement  Leonard  caught  it  np,  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
and  hid  it  away  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  standing  with 
flushed  face,  eyes  guiltily  cast  down,  and  his  hands 
closed  over  his  treasure. 

“  Ah,  poor  Leonard !  I  glanced  uneasily  about  me. 
Was  there  any  other  witness  beside  myself?  Yes,  just 
the  one  above  all  otiiers  most  to  be  feared !  Robert 
Gresham  reclined  in  an  easy  chair  with  an  open  book 
before  him,  his  eyes,  glittering  with  triumph,  fixed 
upon  Leonard.  I  felt  enough  of  what  that  look 
threatened  to  go  towards  Leonard  and  prevent  any 
further  exposure  of  his  feelings.  But  I  saw  my  inter- 
ferenee  was  unnecessary  before  1  had  risen  from  my 
seat.  Leonard’s  conscience  had  always  been  used  to 
govern,  and  could  not  be  silenccil  now.  The  ribbon 
was  gently  placed  amongst  the  roses  again,  and  he 
passed  quietly  away  without  a  glance  towards  the  room 
front  whence  two  persons  had  been  watching  him  with 
such  widely  opposite  feelings. 

“  Such  a  hint  as  this  was  enough  for  Robert  Gresham. 
No  matter  that  he  saw  Maude  was  quite  unconscious 
of  Leonard’s  love  — it  existed,  and  from  that  time  I 
believe  he  looked  upon  the  man  who  might  have  been 
a  dangerous  rival  as  already  at  his  mercy.  Whether 
Leonard,  afraid  of  himself,  shrank  at  last  from  the 
ordeal  of  being  present  at  the  wedding,  or  whether 
some  hint  of  Gresham’s  hastened  his  departure,  I  know 
not,  but  that  very  evening  he  left  the  Hall.  His  excuse 
of  having  received  an  urgent  summons  to  take  the 
place  of  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  had  been 
studying,  and  who  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  seemed  an 
all-sufticient  and  unanswerable  one,  even  to  Arthur, 
hut  I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  Robert 
Gresham  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  So,  strangely 
enough,  Robert  Gresham  was  Arthur’s  best  man  at  the 
wedding,  for  the  latter  would  not  let  any  of  the  county 
aristocrats  take  Leonard’s  place.” 

CHAPTER  VH. 

“TO  PE  JEALOUS  OF  ME  AT  YOUK  AGE,  JANE !” 

“  TT  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  event  to  you. 

J-  It  is  suftieient  to  say  that  Emma  insisted  upon  its 
being  a  grand  wedding,  and  I  daresay  you  have  noticed 
that  the  grander  such  events  become  the  more  alike 
they  arc.  Fashion  permits  no  variation.  I  knew 
that  the  grandeur  w’as  a  great  trial  to  Maude.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  mind  to  dwell  much  upon  the  ceremony 
itself  amidst  the  distractions  of  a  church  crowded  with 
gazers,  the  soft  laughter  and  idle  talk  of  the  gaily- 
dressed  visitors,  and  the  hum  of  innumerable  criticisms 
upon  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  for  naturally  those 
who  had  been  hours  patiently  waiting  for  the  sight 
took  care  to  note  every  look  and  movement  of  the 
principal  actors. 

“I  think  that  the  bridegroom’s  triumphant  air  and 
overflowing  spirits  were  most  approved.  The  bride, 
serious,  not  to  say  solemn  and  abstracted-looking,  no 
tremor  in  her  bearing,  nor  })retty  bridelike  blushes  and 
smiles  in  her  sweet  faee,  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the 


Dronebury  standard  of  perfection.  Even  her  beauty 
was  not  quite  substantial  enough  for  their  taste.  It 
was  the  general  verdict  that  she  was  not  much  to  look 
at,  and  too  cold  and  self-possessed  for  a  young 
bride. 

“The  truth  was  that  my  child  had  passed  the  early 
morning  in  prayerful  preparation  for  her  married  life,  ami 
her  quietness  and  calmness  proceeded  from  the  strength 
she  had  thus  acquired  and  utter  forgetfulness  of  every¬ 
thing  but  the  ceremony  itself.  But  in  no  case  was  she 
the  kind  of  girl  to  gratify  a  congregation  with  the  disphay 
of  her  feelings.  Well,  everything  went  off  with  the 
greatest  eclat,  so  said  the  county  paj)crs,  and  the  happy 
young  bride  and  bridegroom  departed  for  a  tour  in  the 
Lake  countries. 

“  In  the  dull  leisure  of  the  few  weeks  following  the 
wedding,  I  had  more  opportunity  for  observing  Robert 
Gresham  than  before,  and  found  that  whilst  we  had  all 
been  preoccupied  with  the  one  idea — the  wedding — he 
had  been  stealthily  milking  the  most  of  the  time.  I 
was  quite  startled  at  the  growth  of  his  influence  in  the 
house.  Emma  could  do  nothing  without  consulting 
him,  and  it  was  easy  enough  to  credit  her  assertion 
that  she  had  at  length  found  a  friend  after  her  own 
heart — one  who  understood  her — as  I  noticed  his 
sedulous  attention  to  her  little  wants,  and  apparent 
deferenee  to  her  opinions.  But  whether  or  not  he  had 
any  ultimate  end  in  view,  beyond  securing  his  position 
as  iigent  to  the  estate,  I  had  no  means  of  judging.  1 
had,  however,  no  fear  of  his  being  able  to  exert  the 
same  influence  over  Arthur  married  as  Arthur  single ; 
and  on  their  return  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  seemed 
to  prove  that  1  was  right. 

“  The  society  of  his  pure  young  bride,  her  delicab' 
appreciation  of  the  lovely  scenes  they  had  visited,  her 
enthusiasm,  the  shy  unfolding  of  her  bright  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  never  least,  her  almost  marvellous  beauty, 
seemed  to  have  entirely  weaned  Arthur  from  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Gresham.  It  might  be  that  with  some 
indefinite  sense  of  the  contrast,  some  jar  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  tone  of  their  fonner  tete-a-letes,  he  now 
rather  avoided  close  companionship  with  Robert 
Gresham  than  not.  One  false  step  of  the  latter’s 
would  now  have  been  the  signal  for  his  instant  dis¬ 
missal.  But  he  was  much  too  wily  to  make  that  false 
step,  appearing  completely  absorbed  in  the  duties  he 
had  undertaken,  and  very  seldom  intruding  upon  our 
society.  A\'hen  he  did  join  us,  even  I  was  satisfied  and 
disarmed  by  his  kindly  bearing  and  seeming  respectful 
admiration  of  the  bride.  Indeed,  I  once  or  twice 
observed  him  listening  very  pleasantly  to  the  young 
husband’s  raptures,  and  adding  a  graceful  little  com¬ 
plimentary  speech  of  his  own  on  her  perfections. 

“  Catching  something  of  his  wife’s  spirit,  Arthur 
had  on  their  return  entered  very  energetieally  into  all 
sorts  of  benevolent  schemes,  and  signified  his  intention 
for  the  future  to  more  properly  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  position,  which  he  began  to  realise  was  a  responsible 
one.  His  dear  helpmate  proved  herself  something 
better  than  a  mere  dreamer,  as  she  entered  heartily 
into  his  schemes,  plodding  patiently  through  busines.s 
questions,  mastering  the  technicalities,  and  discussing 
with  architects  and  builders  the  plans  and  sections 
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▼hich  now  covered  the  library  table,  showing  both 
artistic  taste  and  sound  judgment  in  making  the 
simple  and  useful  accord  with  the  beautiful. 

“  How  I  loved  to  listen  to  their  enthusiastic  schemes ! 
Wonderful  improvements  were  made  on  the  estate  and 
elsewhere.  Schools  were  to  be  built,  a  right  of  way 
given  up  thruugh  the  park,  which  would  spare  the 
inhabitants  of  the  out-of-the-way  and  hitherto  neg¬ 
lected  village  of  Swamptou  a  long  round,  a  full  three 
miles,  to  Drouebury,  and  be  of  material  benefit  to 
both  places.  In  fact,  my  dear,  like  other  people  rciidy 
to  benefit  their  kind,  they  soon  found  opportunities 
enough  for  so  doing.  But  you  will  easily  believe  that 
Emma  did  not  approve  such  proceedings.  Ind<Hjd,  she 
indignantly  protested  against  each  and  every  innovation 
on  the  good  old  customs. 

“  ‘  Schools,  indeed !  Why  can't  the  children  go  to 
Dronebury  if  they  must  be  educated  above  their  level, 
Jane?’ 

“I  ventured  to  suggest  that  few  children  could  walk 
over  five  miles  a  day  without  feeling  a  little  more 
fatigue  than  was  good  for  their  health. 

“  ‘Nonsense,  Jane!  Common  people  are  immensely 
strong — im-mensely !  Besides,  the  extra  trouble  would 
make  them  value  what  little  they  got,  and  respeet  their 
superiors  all  the  more !  Then  the  right  of  way  through 
the  park,  even  you  cannot  uphold  such  a  scheme  as 
that,  I  am  sure,  Jane.  Why,  bygone  Lyndlys  will  not 
be  able  to  rest  in  their  graves  if  such  a  sacrilege  is  per¬ 
mitted  !  All  our  respectability  will  be  gone  !  AV'e  shall 
not  be  able  to  take  a  walk  in  our  own  grounds  without 
meeting  some  tinker  man  1’ 

“  I  meekly  suggested  that  Dronebury  and  Swampton 
together  could  only  boast  one  tinker. 

“‘Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,  Jane — low  people. 
I  really  shudder  to  think  what  may  be  the  consequence 
if  a  path  is  given  up ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep  in 
our  beds!  None  but  the  most  plebeian  mind  would 
think  of  such  a  thing !  Its  effect  upon  tne  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence,  of  course,  but  I  am  sure  my  health  will 
suffer  dreadfully  if  I  am  restricted  to  walking  round 
and  round  the  cedar-tree  1’ 

“  It  was  no  use  arguing  with  Emma,  or  I  might  have 
suggested  that  there  were  two  miles  of  space  between 
the  contemplated  path  and  the  cedar-tree  close  by  the 
moming-room  window. 

“  But  my  arguments  were  unnecessary ;  even  her 
stanch  ally,  Bobert  Gresham,  was  obliged  to  desert 
her  cause,  and  vote  for  the  other  side,  so  manifest  were 
the  improvements  contemplated ;  although  I  think  he 
must  privately  have  made  matters  pleasant  with  Emma, 
for  he  did  not  get  out  of  favour,  as  I  did,  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

“  Those  were  golden  days  for  my  poor  Arthur.  All 
his  best  qualities  actively  employed,  there  seemed  a 
long  life  of  such  happiness  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
man  before  him ;  and  he  exhausted  the  present  with 
schoolboy  energy.  His  wife’s  deeper,  more  subdued 
happiness  is  scarcely  to  be  described.  Can  you  imagine 
her  pretty  shy  attempts  at  matronly  ways,  the  delicate 
refinement  of  taste  which  her  lover  delighted  to 
gratify,  and  her  earnest  anxiety  to  help  those  less 
happy  than  herself  ? — for  she  was  beginning  to  realise 


that  in  truly  loving  one  the  heart  expands  to  all — the 
reverse  of  the  conventional  doctrine  about  the  blindness 
and  selfishness  of  love.  Ah  well,  my  dear,  gifted  as 
she  was,  those  who  understood  her  best  knew  that  her 
outward  attractions  were  only  so  many  graces  attendant 
upon  her  soul,  which,  though  introducing  but  a  privi¬ 
leged  few  to  their  mistress,  won  general  admiration  for 
themselves !  The  best  I  can  tell  you  of  her  is,  that, 
surrounded  by  luxury  which  gratified  every  sense  and 
taste,  she  was  more  simple  in  her  habits,  more  humble  and 
gentle  in  her  bearing,  than  before.  The  slight  hauteur 
which  had  tinged  the  manners  of  the  dependent  orphan 
gave  place  to  a  graceful  humility  now  she  was  mistress 
of  Lyndly  Hall.  She  was,  indeed,  mistre.ss  only  in 
name.  To  Emma's  great  s.atisfaction,  her  daughter-in- 
law,  who  felt  very  little  interest  in  the  niinutia;  of  house¬ 
keeping,  and  could  now  freely  indulge  more  congenial 
tastes,  beggctl  her  to  retain  the  position  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  retained  in  the  house. 

“  For  nearly  a  twelvemonth  our  lives  went  on  thus 
evenly  and  happily ;  except  a  slight  falling  off  in 
Arthur's  energj',  he  beginning  to  appear  a  little  less 
anxious  to  superintend  personally  the  carrying  out  of 
their  benevolent  projects,  there  was  no  noticeable 
change.  His  wife  was  still  enthusiastically  worshipped, 
and  her  influence  paramount.  During  that  time  we 
had  but  once  seen  Leonard  Orton.  He  had  only  found 
time  to  pay  one  hurried  visit  to  the  Hall,  and  then 
seemed  so  cbmpletely  immersed  in  the  healthy  hard 
work  of  preparing  for  coming  examinations,  that  there 
was  no  apparent  cause  for  anxiety  about  him.  Had 
not  my  prejudice  against  Robert  Gresham  nearly 
died  away  during  this  season  of  his  eclipse,  I 
should  have  also  congratul.ated  myself  upon  another 
point.  It  was  generally  understood  that  he  wished  to 
relinquish  his  post  as  soon  as  Arthur  could  secure  the 
services  of  another  gentleman  to  act  as  agent.  How 
joyfully  I  should  have  welcomed  this  piece  of  news  a 
year  before!  Now  his  going  or  staying  seemed  to  be 
of  the  very  least  importance.  I  did  not  notice  that 
he  only  spoke  of  leaving  just  before  JMaude  was  to 
keep  her  room  for  a  few  weeks. 

“  I  was  to  find  out  my  mistake  too  late.  ^ly  child 
had  a  tedious  illness  to  pass  through,  during  which  her 
hopes  of  maternity  were  disappointed.  Arthur  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  when  I  could 
withdraw  my  attention  from  Maude,  I  saw  with  dis¬ 
may  that  Robert  Gresham  was  surely,  if  slowly, 
regaining  the  power  he  had  lost.  Now  Arthur  had  at 
first  been  a  great  deal  more  energetic  than  was  necessary 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  plans,  working  so  hard  as 
even  to  grudge  himself  a  day’s  holiday,  and  the  reaction 
was  great  in  proportion.  Then  Robert  Gresham  must 
have  stepped  in,  and  I  fear  his  brilliant  conversation  and 
lax  ideas  were  all  the  more  fascinating  in  contrast 
with  his  late  self-imposed  tas'iS,  which  he  had  already 
begun  to  feel  a  little  irksome.  In  a  very  short  time 
Robert  Grcsiiam  was  almost  as  necessary  to  Arthur’s 
daily  existence  as  his  wife  herself  had  been  a  few 
months  before,  and  the  cloud  which  was  to  eclipse  the 
fortunes  of  the  Lyndly  family  was  gathering  darkly 
about  it.” 
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CIIArTEll  VIII. 

KOnERT  GRESHAM’S  ADMIRATION’. 

“  TT7IIEN  my  child  came  amongst  us  again,  like  one 

*  '  restored  to  life,  purified  by  her  sorrow  into  a 
more  tender  sympathy  for  the  suffering  and  sorrowful, 
she  found  her  husband  had  learned  to  jest  at  the  bene¬ 
volent  schemes  which  he  hali  so  wannly  advocated  a 
few  months  before ;  in  fact,  she  could  hardly  help 
seeing  that  his  own  enthusiasm  had  died  away,  and 
that  he  listened  very  impatiently  to  hers. 

“  Hut,  strong  in  her  faith  in  him,  she  resolutely 
strove  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  change,  altliough  I  noticed 
that  her  old  aversion  for  Gresham  returned  with  re¬ 
doubled  force.  Knowing  what  lier  influence  over  her 
husband  had  been,  and  contrasting  her  nature  with 
Gresham's,  I  made  the  everyday  mistake  of  believing 
in  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  simply  from  the  fact, 
forgetting  that  the  honest  have  only  one  straight  road 
to  travel  towards  an  end,  let  it  be  stony  or  flowery,  whilst 
the  subtle  avail  themselves  of  all  sorts  of  by-paths, 
ily  Maude  was  no  match  for  Robert  Gresham,  and 
since  I  have  understood  why,  I  have  ceased  to  feel  so 
angry  about  it  as  I  was  at  the  time. 

“Did  she  make  any  open  resistance  (it  looked  like 
attack),  the  meekness  and  humility  with  which  he  bore 
it,  the  unvarying  courtesy  of  his  replies,  placed  her  at 
a  disadvantage  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  I  began  to 
notice  that  she  w'as  often  incited  to  make  some  attack 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  But  it  was  easier  to 
be  indignant  than  to  explain  the  cause.  She  could 
not  bring  the  slightest  charge  against  him.  He  seemed, 
to  unobserving  eyes,  to  do  positively  nothing  but 
express  his  respectful  admiration  for  her.  Respectful ! 
Well,  yes,  it  might  even  seem  that  to  the  ears  of  her 
husband  or  mother-in-law.  But  when  the  tone  fell, 
when  for  a  few  moments  she  was  alone  with  him,  or 
only  I  was  present — he  treated  me  as  a  cipher — what 
was  it  then  but  insolence  to  address  her  with  the  ful¬ 
some  flattery  which  every  true  woman  thrusts  from  her? 
But  even  then  nothing  was  said  that  she  could  quote ; 
his  meaning  w’as  conveyed  more  by  the  look  and  tone 
than  the  words. 

“  One  evening  she  was  seated  at  the  piano,  playing 
to  her  husband,  who  lounged  on  a  couch  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  when,  ostensibly  to  turn  the  leaves  of 
the  music-book,  Robert  Gresham  went  to  her  side.  I 
saw’  him  bending  over  her,  and  knowing  what  he  had 
been  capable  of  once  or  twice  before,  I  could  guess  a 
little  of  w’hat  had  occurred  when  she  suddenly  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  dared  him  to  address  her  again,  in  a  tone 
which  reached  every  part  of  the  room. 

“  He  bowed  his  head  in  a  deprecating  way,  intended 
for  all  to  see,  and  moved  from  her  side.  But  Arthur 
burst  into  an  indignant  protest  against  his  friend  being 
treated  in  that  way,  and  then  linking  his  arm  in  Robert 
Gresham’s,  quitted  the  room  with  him. 

“Emma  began  her  little  murmurs  of  wonder,  but 
JIaude  sat  gazing  out  of  the  window  as  though  she 
heard  not.  In  half-an-hour  Arthur  re-entered  the 
room  in  a  violent  passion.  Poor  Gresham  was  going. 
He  felt  it  degrading  to  a  gentleman  to  remain  any 


longer  in  a  house  where  he  was  treated  with  such  in¬ 
dignity,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Hall  at 
once ! 

“  Emma  raised  her  eyes  and  hands. 

“  ‘  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that !  I  thought  he 
would  have  too  much  self-respect  to  stiiy  with  us.  Ho 
told  me  only  the  other  day,  that  though  his  position 
was  a  subordinate  one,  he  could  not  forget  that  he  was 
a  gCMtleman,  both  by  birth  and  e  lucation.’ 

“  My  child  drew  herself  up  with  a  proud  air,  and 
faced  her  husband  almost  defiantly  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  remembered  where  the  blame  was  really  due,  and 
drew  near  to  him,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  loving 
eyes,  as  she  said,  with  quivering  lips,  ‘  You  know'  mo 
better  than  that,  Arthur.  Surely  you  know  that  I  care 
as  little  as  any  one  for  people’s  position — if  they  bo 
gentlemen  or  gentlewomen.’ 

“  ‘  Gresham  is  a  gentleman.’ 

“  ‘  Not  to  me.’ 

“‘I  say  yes,  and  will  have  him  treated  as  one.’ 

“The  flush  of  shame  now  spread  itself  over  her  face. 

“  ‘  Oh,  Arthur,  is  my  word  less  than  his'? — can  you 
not  trust  what  I  say?  Do  you  think  I  should  be 
indignant  without  cause?  For  my  sake  let  the  man  go 
if  he  wishes  it.  It  is  my  first  favour,’  she  added,  w'ith 
a  pleading  smile. 

“  ‘  The  man,  indeed !’  whimpered  Emma.  ‘  You  hear, 
Jane  ? — the  man !' 

“  ‘  I  will  not !’ 

“  And  the  look  which  had  terrified  me  so  much  once 
before  reappeared  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  fiercely  upon 
his  wife.  She  drooped  away  from  him,  too  much 
wounded  to  plead  again.  I  drew  him  aside. 

“  ‘  Arthur,  you  are  forgetting  yourself.  If  Maude  is 
prejudiced  as  you  imagine,  you  are  very  much  to  blame 
in  speaking  to  her  in  that  way.’ 

“  ‘  But  why  in  the  world  has  she  taken  such  a  pre¬ 
judice,  aunty  ?  Don’t  you  see  how  unjust  it  is  ?  Why, 
he  is  the  best  old  fellow  in  the - ’ 

“  ‘  Ho  must  have  said  something  he  should  not, 
Arthur.’ 

“  ‘  No ;  he  assures  me  that  he  only  made  some  remark 
apropos  of  the  song  she  was  singing.  To  fly  out  at  him 
like  that  about  a  mere  compliment !’ 

“  ‘  But  compliments  may  be  made  very  offensive  by 

the  way  in  which  they  arc  spoken,  you  know,  and - ’ 

But  I  knew  it  -would  not  do,  so  went  on  with  my  privi¬ 
leged  manner — ‘Consider,  my  dear  boy;  you  find 
Maude  reasonable  enough  upon  all  other  points.’ 

“  ‘  Then  why  is  she  so  obstinate  now  ? — why  docs  she 
want  me  to  part  with  Gresham  ?’ 

“He  glanced  at  her  bowed  head,  and  his  face  softened 
as  he  went  towards  her. 

“  ‘  Come,  Maude,  say  you  will  do  what  is  right. 
Ah,  queenie!  what  fellow  could  stand  that  look? 
Tears,  darling !’ 

“  He  stooped  down  and  whispered  a  few  lover’s 
words,  completely  the  slave  to  her  beauty — always  her 
beauty.  Had  she  even  then  used  the  blandishments 
many  women  in  her  place  would  have  used,  Robert 
Gresham’s  fate  would  have  been  in  her  hands.  She 
only  looked  up  into  her  husband’s  face  with  half  a  sigh, 
half  a  smile.  She  had  time  to  think.  What  though 
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her  hudbaiid  was  deceived  in  that  man,  was  it  not 
because  he  himself  was  so  good  that  he  could  not 
suspect  another  without  great  cause?  And  in  this 
instance  none  wa.s  evident  to  him. 

“So  a  sort  of  peace  was  made  upon  the  subject, 
although  you  will  of  course  be  ready  to  hear  that 
llobert  Gresham  remained  at  the  Hall.  Now'  my  child 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  need  my  services  no  more, 

I  had  leisure  to  observe  what  was  going  on  about  me 
again,  and  found  that  Robert  Gresham's  influence  had 
increasid  more  than  ever.  Naturally  indolent  and 
averse  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  business,  Arthur 
had  come  to  leave  the  whole  charge  of  the  property  in 
the  other’s  hands,  and  Emma  seemed  fully  to  concur  in 
the  arrangement.  Was  ttie  man  to  have  everything 
his  own  way?  Not  if  Jane  Harwood  had  the  power  to 
prevent  it!  After  thinking  over  one  or  two  plans,  I 
at  length  decided  to  try  w  hat  I  could  do  with  Emma. 
Surely  if  the  danger  were  pointed  out  to  her  she  would 
see  it !  So  I  went  to  her  room,  where  she  spent  the 
morning  hours  in  deliberating  over  the  fashions  with 
her  maid.  She  looked  quite  astonished,  and  indeed  it 
was  a  very  unusual  proceeding  on  my  part. 

‘“My  (kar  Jane,  what  a  surprise!  Come  in?  of 
course  you  may.  Move  that  dress  aside,  Taylor ;  take 
care  not  to  crush  the  trimming.’ 

“  I  made  my  way  betwixt  heaps  of  finery,  and  took 
the  chair  indicated. 

“  ‘ Have  you  nearly  fini.shed,  Emma?  Can  you  talk 
over  a  little  busine.ss  matter  with  me  ?’ 

‘“Business?  Dear  me!  yes,  to  be  sure,  Jane. 
Taylor,  take  this  headdress  with  you  and  mix  a  few' 
rosebuds  w'ith  the  may.  And,  Taylor,  do  not  forget 
to  think  over  what  will  be  the  most  effective  trimming 
for  my  mauve  dinner  dress.  Alw'ays  some  change  in 
the  fashions,  Jane,’  she  added,  turning  to  me. 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  suppose  so.’  Then  in  my  plain  w  ay  I  w'ent 
straight  to  the  point  I  w  as  so  anxious  about.  ‘  Emma, 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Mr.  Gresham.’ 

“  She  looked  up  at  me,  simpered,  and  cast  down  her 
•yes  again. 

“  ‘  Well — really — how  things  get  about,  to  be  sure ! 
I  must  tell  Robert  not  to  allow'  his  feelings  to  be  so 
evident.’ 

“I  sat  for  the  moment  speechless  with  astonishment, 
then  blurted  out — 

“  ‘  Good  gracious  me,  Emma,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Surely  the  man  is  not  making  love  to  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  Well,  it  is  early  days  to  talk  about  an  engagement 
yet.  I  can’t  decide  all  at  once,  you  know'.’ 

“  Shocked  as  I  wa.s,  I  thought,  after  a  moment’s  re- 
llection,  that  it  would  be  best  to  ignore  her  words,  and 
say  what  I  came  to  say,  her  revelation  notw  ithstanding. 
Therefore  I  went  on  as  calmly  as  I  could — 

“  ‘  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about  Mr.  Gresham’s  having 
such  entire  control  over  business  matters,  Emma,  and 
the  great  influence  he  has  acquired  over  Arthur.  You 
see  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  all  business  rela¬ 
tions,  and  we  really  know  so  little  of  Mr.  Gresham — 
nothing  of  his  antecedents.  Is  such  unUmited  trust 
quite  wise,  do  you  think,  under  the  circumstances  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  am  sure  no  one  in  the  world  could  be  more 
worthy  of  trust,  Jane ;  and  I  am  shocked  to  find  that 


you  can  h.ave  any  doubt  of  one  so  good — one  whom 
I - ’ 

“She  paused,  going  through  the  coy,  girlish  airs 
again. 

“  ‘  But,  goodness  me,  you  don’t  believe  that  the  man 
is  really  in  love  w'ith  you,  Emma ! — you  cannot  thinl; 
that !’ 

“  ‘  Why  not?  I  should  like  to  know — why  not?’  she 
exclaimed  angrily.  ‘To  he  jealous  of  me  atyoj/rage, 
Jane!  Well,  I  did  not  believe  it  until  now',  although 
it  w'as  hinted  to  me !’ 

“  After  th.at  I  could  only  make  my  exit  as  quickly  as 
possible,  too  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  affairs  to  be 
amused  at  the  charge.  You  sec,  my  dear,  this  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Robert  Gresham’s  (of  course  it  was  his)  was 
just  the  one  of  all  others  most  effectual  to  prevent  my 
saying  any  more  to  Emma  respecting  him.  In  this  and 
sundry  other  little  w'ays  I  w'as  made  to  understand  that 
no  interference  of  mine  would  be  tolerated. 

“  But  what  was  his  ulterior  object?  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  had  one,  although  I  did  not  suppose  it 
W'as  to  make  Emma  his  w'ife.  She  w'as  not  rich  enough, 
independent  of  her  son,  for  such  as  Robert  Gresham  to 
seek  in  marriage.  Fortunately  for  herself,  her  husband 
had  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  her  becoming 
the  prey  of  a  fortune-hunter.  It  w'as,  how'ever,  easier 
to  see  what  Robert  Gresham’s  intentions  wore  not  than 
what  they  were,  and  1  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  w'as 
quite  as  mueh  in  the  dark  as  he  chose  me  to  be,  from 
beginning  to  end.  One  thing  both  surprised  and 
puzzled  me.  He  seemed  at  length  to  have  awakened  to 
Leonard's  good  qualities.  He  w  as  quite  lavish  in  praise 
and  admiration  of  w'hat  he  w'as  pleased  to  term  the 
wonderful  development  of  intellect  displayed  in  the 
letters  w'hich  Arthur  received  from  Leonard.  When 
the  new  s  reached  us  that  old  Dr.  Brow'u  contemplated 
retiring  from  practice,  Robert  Gresham  was  the  first  to 
think  of  Leonard,  and  warmly  urged  Arthur  to  lose  no 
time  in  writing  to  ask  his  friend  to  run  down  and  see 
W'hat  could  be  done  in  the  matter. 

“  Maude,  w'ho  remembered  Leonard’s  healthy  in¬ 
fluence  over  her  husband,  w'amdy  secoiuled  Gresham, 
and  Arthur  caught  gladly  at  the  idea.  His  friendship 
blazed  forth  again  with  renew'ed  vigour.  Very  im¬ 
patiently  did  he  await  Leonard’s  arrival  in  his  anxiety 
to  have  everything  settled  at  once. 

“  ‘  Dear  old  Leo !  Why,  it  was  the  one  thing  wanted 
to  complete  his  happiness!  What  jolly  times  the 
three’ — Gresham,  Leonard,  and  himself  (his  wife’s 
presence  was  not  now  absolutely  necessary  to  complete 
the  picture) — ‘  would  have  together !’ 

“I  think  Arthur  worried  the  old  doctor  so  much 
with  his  frequent  visits  upon  the  subject,  that  he 
became  quite  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of  us  for  the  affair 
to  be  settled.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FEARS. 

HEN  Leonard  at  length  arrived,  and  gathereil 
from  Arthur’s  obstreperous  congratulations  the 
good  fortune  that  aw'aited  him,  he  did  not  appear  so 
elated  at  the  prospect  as  the  latter  expected  him  to  be. 
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Indeed,  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  idea,  so  much  so 
that  it  almost  looked  as  though  he  -wished  to  decline,  if 
he  could  do  so  without  giving  absolute  o.Tence  to 
Arthur. 

“Hut  the  prospect  was  such  an  undeniably  good  one, 
that  Leonard,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  dis¬ 
guising  his  motives,  found  it  dillicult  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  reason  for  not  taking  advantage  of  such  an 
opportunity.  He  could  only  say,  in  a  hesitating  sort 
of  way,  that  he  thought  he  should  prefer  a  town  prac¬ 
tice,  that  he  did  not  much  care  for  a  country  life,  and 
so  on,  and  such  objections  were  altogether  pooh-poohed 
by  Arthur. 

“  Leonard  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  matter  was 
soon  arranged.  He  was  to  be  the  old  doctor’s  partner 
for  a  year,  and  afterwards  succeed  to  the  whole 
practice.  Maude  was  as  delighted  as  her  husband,  and 
in  her  earnest  way  assured  Leonard  that  he  had  made 
her  so  happy  by  his  decision,  she  so  longed  to  sec 
Arthur  and  liim  companions  as  they  used  to  be.  I  was 
almost  equally  glad,  and  added  my  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations.  If  Robert  Gresham  really  h.ad  any  bad  designs 
Leonard  would  now  be  here  to  counteract  them,  I 
thought 

“  You  see  I  forgot  the  lesson  I  liad  already 
been  taught — that  Grcsliam  did  nothing  without  a 
motive — or  I  might  have  known  that  he  would  hardly 
have  suggested  Leonard’s  coming  had  he  had  any  fear 
of  him. 

“  In  about  a  month  Leon.ard  came  down  to  settle  in 
Dronebury,  and  at  first  he  was  as  frequently  at  the 
Hall  ns  his  new  duties  would  permit.  Rut  it  was  very 
dilTercnt  to  the  old  time.  He  was  generally  con.strainod 
and  silent ;  Gresham's  false  morality  and  worldly 
maxims,  although  more  openly  expressed  than  before, 
received  no  check  from  him.  Whilst  never  by  word  or 
look  indorsing  them,  Leonard  now  struck  no  blow  for 
the  right.  Altogether,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  | 
Leonard's  bearing  did  appear  something  like  the  sulky 
dislike  which  Arthur  now  and  then  rjvllieil  him  about 
feeling  towards  Gresham.  Although  by  fits  and  starts 
Arthur  was  as  vehemently  attaclied  to  Leonard  as  ever, 

I  soon  began  to  perceive  that  there  were  intervals 
during  which  he  found  a  great  many  faults  in  him. 

“Things  did  not  improve  as  time  went  on.  A  sad 
change  stealthily,  insidiously,  and  apparently  almost 
inevitably,  crept  over  us.  Arthur  w.as  growing  alter¬ 
nately  moody  and  violent,  his  wife  anxious  and 
depressed,  yet  shrinking  painfully  from  any  look  or 
word  of  sympathy,  whilst  I^eonard,  who  had  fallen 
back  into  the  taciturnity  and  awkward  manners  of  his 
boyish  days  again,  seemed  to  care  less  and  less  about 
coming  to  the  Hall.  To  me  the  most  serious  c.ause  for 
anxiety  was  Gresham’s  gratified,  triumphant  bearing, 
showing  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  But  although  I  w'as  put  down,  you  must 
not  suppose  that  there  were  no  efforts  made  to  resist 
his  evil  influence.  It  was  inexpressibly  sad  to  watch 
Maude’s  efforts  to  win  back  her  husband  from  him — 
sad  because  she  was  always  unsuccessful.  But  though 
she  must  have  felt  that  her  husband’s  love  was  dying 
away,  she  assumed  no  martyr  airs  in  consequence. 
Only  those  who  knew  her  as  well  as  I  did  could  have 


guessed  that  she  suffered,  and  respecting  both  her 
silence  and  the  motive  for  it,  I  took  good  care  to  appear 
as  unobservant  as  she  could  desire. 

“Some  evenings  she  would  come  down  amongst  us,  the 
loveliness  to  which  Arthur  was  still  a  slave  decked  in 
the  riche.st  toilette,  radiant  with  the  Lyndly  jewels,  and 
almost  defiantly  contend  with  Robert  Gresham  for  the 
love  that  wa.s  still  so  precious  to  her,  talking,  singing, 
and  playing  witli  feverish  excitement  and  force! 
merriment,  until  she  gained  the  victory,  and  Arthur, 
dazzled  and  delighted,  was  at  her  feet  once  more.  But 
the  reaction  always  followed  very  quickly  ;  and  with,  it 
might  be,  a  little  scorn  for  the  victory  so  won,  she 
w'ould  sink  back  into  her  quiet  ways  again.  Then  she 
would  be  roused  to  action  once  more,  sometimes 
spending  half  the  night  in  the  library,  seeking  evidence 
by  which  she  might  meet  Robert  Gresham  upon  his 
own  gi'ound,  .and  refute  some  new-fangled  philosophy 
in  which  he  was  inducting  her  husband.  All  in  vain  I 
j  She  was  harshly  repulsed.  Not  by  Gresh.am — no,  no  ; 

I  but  by  Arthur,  who  with  a  well-learned  caustic  speech 
about  philosophers  in  petticoats,  drove  her  from  the 
•field. 

“  After  a  repulse  like  this  she  would  fall  into  a 
listless,  hopeless  w.ay  again,  sitting  with  folded  hands, 
apparently  listening  to  her  mother-in-law's  lectures 
about  her  want  of  savoir-faire,  want  of  energy,  and 
every  other  want,  down  to  plumpness,  for  Emma  h.ad 
evidently  received  a  hint  that  Maude  required  her 
guardi.anship  more  than  ever,  and  that  it  was  her 
mission  to  convert  her  itito  a  model  wife.  But  all  such 
arrows  fell  h.armlessly  about  her  daughtcr-in-l<aw. 
Had  she  been  only  Emma  Lyndly,  Jl.audo  would  never 
I  have  defended  herself  from  such  attacks,  but  she  w.as 
I  also  Arthur’s  mother,  and  therefore  her  complaints 
1  were  received  with  such  a  respectful  air,  that  Emma 
'  plumed  herself  upon  making  quite  an  impression. 

“  If  my  child  w.as  beginning  to  find  her  idol  made  of 
clay,  she  c.arefully  avoided  any  expression  of  her  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  I  believe  she  now  nervously  kept 
'  aloof  from  any  tcte-a-tctc  with  me,  as  though  she  felt  it 
;  would  be  disloyal  to  her  husband  to  court  or  receive 
;  any  symp.athy.  So  she  and  I  became  more  and  more 
I  outwardly  estranged,  whilst  in  secret  my  heart  bled 
I  for  her. 

I  “  In  Arthur’s  fits  of  anger — and  these  were  becoming 
I  more  frequent  and  violent — he  was  apt  to  act  very 
I  arbitrarily  to  his  wife,  in  the  way  of  forbidding  her 
!  ch.aritable  errands  to  the  vilhige,  or  issuing  orders  in 
direct  opposition  to  her  own  upon  any  trivial  matter, 
merely,  as  it  seeniied,  for  the  s.ake  of  opposition.  But 
his  authority  was  never  questioned  by  Maude.  His 
will  w.as  upheld  as  Law  to  the  household,  and  when  he 
countermanded  some  petty  order  of  her  own,  she 
immediately  found  out  that  hers  had  been  the  mistake. 
Even  her  visits  to  the  poor  were  discontinued  at  his 
bidding,  .although  her  bounty  still  found  its  way  to 
their  homes.  Had  she  been  less  than  herself,  had  she 
pitted  her  will  against  his,  she  might  doubtless  have 
had  her  way  a  great  deal  more.  But  she  chose  that  at 
any  rate  others  should  believe  in  his  infallibility,  and 
this  was  only  to  be  effected  by  setting  the  example. 

“There  wasan  effect  from  all  this,  however.  Although 
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she  herself  might  scarcely  be  aware  of  it,  her  love  was 
becoming  more  like  that  of  a  forbearing  sister  for  a 
wilful  brother  than  the  love  and  reverence  of  a  wife  for 
her  husband.  She  showed  all  the  anxiety  of  a  sister  in 
her  fear  of  Gresham’s  influence  over  Arthur.  IIow 
gladly  she  welcomed  any  new  amusement  or  even 
freak  which  caught  her  husband's  fancy,  and  which 
might  for  a  time  wean  his  attention  from  Gresham ! 
IIow  warmly  she  entered  into  his  scheme  for  studying 
chemistry,  offering  her  help  in  the  superintendence  of 
fitting  up  a  laboratory  adjoining  the  library,  and 
displaying  great  interest  in  the  endless  parai)hernalia 
of  the  science  as  packages  after  packages  arrived. 
But  she  was  soon  made  to  understand  that  her  assistance 
was  not  required.  Gresham,  who,  it  seemed,  had 
suggested  the  idea,  was  to  be  her  husband’s  sole  help 
in  the  business,  although  he  found  that  he  had  no  taste 
for  the  study  as  soon  as  she  was  disposed  of.  So 
Arthur,  delighted  with  his  new  hobby,  which  seemed 
likely  to  last  a  little  longer  than  others,  continued  his 
experiments  alone. 

“  In  vain  did  ilaude,  who  still  clung  pertinaciously 
to  the  idea  that  I.,eonard  was  a  champion  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  arch  demon  sowing  the  seeds  of  mistrust  and 
misery  around  us,  invite  her  old  favourite  to  the  Hall. 
She  was  either  left  to  entertain  him  herself,  or,  if  .\rthur 
and  Gresham  joined  us,  he  appeared  to  such  dis¬ 
advantage  that  she  could  not  congratulate  herself  upon 
gaining  any  ground. 

“  Did  I  suspect  there  was  any  particle  of  truth  in  a 
certain  rumour  which  about  this  time  began  to  circulate 
amongst  the  servants,  and  reached  my  ears?  No; 
notwithstanding  many  trivial  circumstances  which 
puzzled  me  not  a  little.  But  it  must  have  reached 
others  as  well  as  -myself.  Arthur  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  being  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  although 
I  suspected  this  was  Kobert  Gresham’s  work,  the 
extent  of  his  plans  I  could  not  guess — they  could  only 
be  understood  by  the  sequence.  Holding  that  clue,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  see  how  Maude  and  Leonard  often 
fell  into  a  trap  he  had  carefully  prepared  for  them,  whilst 
it  was  not  difficult  to  fan  the  flame  in  poor  Arthur’s 
mind  with  half-words  and  inuendoes,  they  being  at  the 
time  quite  unconscious  of  the  plot  against  them.  One 
circumstance  I  particularly  remembered  from  what 
followed.  Ijconard  had  been  dining  with  us,  and  we 
had  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  ilaude  and  I 
stood  together  at  one  of  the  windows,  affecting  to 
admire  the  sunset,  yet  talking  widely  enough  of  the 
subject,  for  doubtless  she  felt,  as  did  I,  how  different 
this  was  to  our  former  frank  communion.  Kobert 
Gresham  was  leaning  over  Emma’s  chair,  engrossing 
her  whole  attention,  and  Arthur  lying  on  a  distant 
couch,  apparently  asleep,  when,  in  the  awkward, 
nervous  manner  which  had  grown  upon  him  of  late, 
Leonard  Urton  advanced  towards  Maude  and  me.  He 
made  some  reply  to  my  few  words  apropos  of  nothing, 
then  took  a  note  from  his  pocket,  and  offered  it  to 
Maude,  saying — 

“  ‘  Your  protegee,  Susan  May,  begged  me  to  be  her 
messenger.  She  was  wishful  to  express  her  gratitude 
for  your  kindness  in  some  way.  The  boy  is  dead.’ 

‘  ‘  Dead  1  Oh,  Leonard,  how  sorry  I  am !  Poor 


Susan !  her  little  son,  her  only  child !”  And  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  sympathy  as  she  partly  turned 
away. 

“  He  still  held  the  note  towards  her,  but  she  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  thinking  of  the  poor  mother’s  sorrow 
to  notice  it,  and  after  waiting  a  few  seconds  he  laid  it 
on  a  .small  table  by  her  side,  and  moved  away'. 

“  ‘Tliere  is  the  poor  woman’s  letter,  my  dear.’ 

“  She  absently  took  it  up  and  placed  it  in  her  pocket. 

“  At  that  moment  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  cry, 
apparently  of  anguisli,  from  Arthur.  Turning  hastily 
towards  him,  I  saw  that  Robert  Gresham  was  by  his 
side,  and  that  they  were  both  looking  at  us,  the 
expression  I  was  beginning  to  fear  so  much  once  more 
in  Arthur’s  eyes.  Emma  rose  from  her  seat,  startled 
from  her  nap,  and  looking  very  bewildered. 

“  ‘  Good  gracious  me,  Arthur !  how  you  frightened 
me !  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?’ 

“  Maude  swiftly  crossed  the  room  towards  him. 

“  ‘  Dear  Arthur,  are  you  iU  ?’ 

“  ‘  No.’ 

“  With  a  muttered  oath  she  was  thrust  aside,  and  he 
rushed  from  the  room. 

“  Robert  Gresham  was  following  him,  when,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  did  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
rushed  across  the  room  and  laid  my  hand  rcstrainingly 
upon  his  just  as  he  was  turning  the  handle  of  the  door. 

“  ‘  You  shall  not  go !’ 

“He  madenotthe  slightest  resistance,  simply  standing 
still,  with  his  eyes  fixed  calmly  upon  mine,  a  half-smile 
playing  about  his  thin  lips.  An  exclamation  of 
astonishment  from  Emma  brought  back  my  scattered 
senses,  and  caused  me  to  remove  my  hand  quickly 
enough.  He  bowed  politely  and  passed  out. 

“  ‘  Well,  really,  Jane !  Such  demonstrations  are  any¬ 
thing  but  becoming  in  one  of  your  years.  I  don’t 
know  what  Mr.  Gresham  may  think,  but - ' 

“  This  was  not  a  time  to  feel  amused,  and  I  really  had 
not  the  nerve  to  sit  listening  to  Emma’s  wonders  and 
questions,  so  I  was  coward  enough  to  leave  poor  Claude 
to  manage  her  mother-in-law,  and  made  my  escape  to 
my  own  room,  where  I  sat  an  hour  or  two  trying  to 
recover  my  self-possession,  quite  aware  how  more  than 
useless  were  such  expressions  of  my  sentiments  as  I  had 
just  been  weak  enough  to  display. 

“When  I  at  length  ventured  forth  again,  I  still 
hesitated  in  the  gallery  a  few  moments  before 
descending.  As  I  stood  there,  looking  down  into  the 
hall  beneath,  the  library  door  opened,  and  Robert 
Gresham  issued  forth,  closing  it  softly  behind  him. 
He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  gazing  at  the  luxurious 
surroundings,  a  terrible  smile  showing  his  glittering 
teeth,  then  with  a  mocking  gesture  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  raised  it  aloft,  and  slowly  closed  the  long  thin 
fingers,  as  though  he  were  grasping  the  whole  of  the 
Lyndly  possessions.  Then  he  passed  on  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  I  presently  followed  him.  Leonard  had 
taken  his  departure,  Emma  was  asleep,  and  Robert 
Gresham  bending  over  Maude.  He  did  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  change  lus  position  as  1  advanced  towards 
them.  I  noticed  that  my  child  was  looking  very  white 
and  indignant. 

“  ‘  Ah,  now  you  are  quite  too  severe.  Well,  I  suppose 
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I  must  try  to  comfort  myself  with  the  Spanish  proverb, 
“  Expressed  dislike  is  often  unexpressed  like.”  ’ 

“  She  sprang  to  her  feet.  ‘  Insufferable !  the  very  air 
is  poisonous !’  And,  throwing  open  the  window,  she 
stepped  out  on  to  the  lawn. 

“  I  noticed  that  Grcsluiin  grew  a  little  sallower  than 
usual,  and  seemed  for  a  inoinent  to  lose  his  self-pos¬ 
session.  Then  I  followed  her  to  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
where  she  sank  into  a  garden  chair,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Yet  even  then  she  shrank  from  sympathy. 

“  ‘  I  am  so  stupid  to-night,  dear,’  she  murmured, 
laying  her  head  upon  my  shoulder ;  ‘  it  is  the  heat  or 
something.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  very  oppressive  to-night,  dear  child.’ 

“Then  we  sat  silent  until  we  were  summoned  to  tea, 
and  perhaps  both  felt  a  little  relieved  by  the  summons. 
It  was  so  dillicult  for  her  and  me  to  sit  thus  while  our 
hearts  were  full  almost  to  bursting  of  what  we  feared 
to  speak  about.  I  think  it  was  the  very  next  morning 
after  this  event  that  Emma,  Maude,  and  I  were  in  the 
morning-room,  each  with  our  fingers  occupied  over 
some  work,  and  each  trying  to  appear  as  usual  to  the 
other,  when  Emma’s  favourite  spaniel  crept  through  a 
window  opening  to  the  lawn,  and  fell  at  her  feet  in 
convulsions — apparently  its  last  agonies. 

“  Wo  were  all  shocked,  and  Emma  was  in  the 
greatest  distress,  violently  ringing  the  bell,  and  begging 
some  one  run  and  fetch  Arthur.  Both  Maude  and  I 
started  on  the  same  errand,  although  we  knew  it  not  at 
the  moment.  I  know  she  was  not  conscious  that  I 
followed  her  into  the  room. 

“  ‘  Arthur,  poor  little  Fido  is  in  a  fit !’ 

“  He  was  seated  in  a  library  chair,  apparently 
immersed  in  a  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He 
looked  up  with  a  haggard  expression. 

‘“A  fit;  only  just  seized'?’  he  asked  in  a  husky 
voice,  his  eyes  wandering  towards  a  clock  on  the 
mantel-shelf. 

“  ‘  Yes ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  poor  thing  is  dying. 
Do  come  directly,  and  see  if  you  think  anything  can 
be  done.” 

“  He  laid  the  book  ho  had  been  reading  down  open 
upon  the  table  and  went  out.  With  a  quick  movement 
she  caught  up  the  book,  then,  with  an  exclamation  of 
terror,  sank  into  a  chair. 

“  ‘  What  is  the  matter,  Claude  ?  what  is  that  book 
about?’  I  asked,  advancing  towards  her. 

“  She  looked  up  at  me  in  a  bewildered  kind  of  way 
for  a  moment  or  two,  as  though  she  hardly  realised 
who  I  was.  Then  the  colour  slowly  mounted  to  her 
face  and  her  eyes  fell.  Hastily  closing  it  she  slipped 
the  book  into  one  of  the  table  drawers,  murmuring 
something  about  ‘  German  romances,’  but  I  had  seen 
the  title,  ‘  Chemistry,’  and  caught  sight  of  the  open 
page  with  its  heading,  ‘Poisons.’  We  each  avoided 
looking  at  the  other,  and  I  was  glad  to  make  an  excuse 
about  going  to  sec  how  Fido  was  getting  on,  to  make 
my  escape.  I  need  scarcely  say  the  dog  was  dead.” 


CHANSON. 

OU  bid  me  sing — can  I  forget 
The  classic  ode  of  days  gone  by — 

How  belle  Fifine  and  jeune  Lisette 
Exclaimed,  “  Anacreon,  geron  ei  ?” 

“  Regardez  done,”  those  ladies  saiil, 

“  You’re  getting  bald  and  wrinkled  too; 
When  summer’s  roses  all  are  shed. 

Love’s  nullum  ite,  voyez-vous !” 

In  vain  ce  brave  Anacreon’s  cry, 

“  Of  Love  alone  my  banjo  sings” 

(Erota  mounon).  “  Etiam  si — 

Eh  b’en  ?”  replied  the  saucy  things — 

“  Go  find  a  maid  whose  hair  is  gray. 

And  strike  your  lyre — we  sha’n’t  complain ; 
But  piirce  nobis,  s’il  vous  plait — 

V oilh  Adolphe !  Voila  Eugene !” 

Ah,  jeune  Lisette !  Ah,  belle  Fifinc ! 

Anacreon’s  lesson  all  must  learn ; 

‘O  kairos  oxus ;  Spring  is  green. 

But  Acer  Hyems  waits  his  turn ! 

I  hear  you  whispering  from  the  dust, 

“  Tiens,  mon  chcr,  e’est  toujours  so — 

The  brightest  blade  grows  dim  with  rust. 

The  fairest  meadow  white  with  snow !” 

You  do  not  mean  it !  Xot  encore  ? 

Another  string  of  playday  rhymes  ? 

You’ve  heard  me — nonne  est? — before, 
Multoties — more  than  twenty  times  ; 

Non  possum — vraiment — pas  du  tout, 

I  cannot !  I  am  loath  to  shirk  ; 

But  who  will  listen  if  I  do. 

My  memory  makes  such  shocking  work  ? 

Ginosko.  Scio,  Yes,  I’m  told 
Some  ancients  like  my  rusty  lay. 

As  Grandpa  Noah  loved  the  old 

Red-sandstone  march  of  Jubal’s  day. 

I  used  to  carol  like  the  birds. 

But  time  my  wits  has  quite  unfixed, 

Et  quoad  verba — for  my  w’ords — 

Ciel  I  Eheu !  Whe-ew ! — how  they’re  mi.xed 

Jlehercle!  Zeu!  Diable!  how 
My  thoughts  were  dressed  when  I  was  young. 
But  tempus  f ugit !  see  them  now 
Half  clad  in  rags  of  every  tongue ! 

O  philoi,  fratres,  chers  amis  I 
I  dare  not  court  the  youthful  Muse, 

For  fear  her  sharp  response  should  be, 

“  Papa  Anacreon,  please  excuse  1” 

Adieu !  I’ve  trod  my  annual  track. 

How  long ! — let  others  count  the  miles — 

And  peddle  out  my  rhyming  pack 
To  friends  who  always  paid  in  smiles. 

So,  laissez-moi !  some  youthful  wit 
No  doubt  has  wares  he  wants  to  show ; 

And  I  am  asking,  “  Let  me  sit,” 

Dum  ille  clamat,  “  Dos  pou  sto !” 
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570.— CuociiET  L.\mp  Mat. 
Materials:  ]Vliite  cotton  cord; 
green  wool. 

\  Tlii.s  lamp  mat  is  workcvl 
I  in  double'  crochet  over  cord. 
j  j  Commence  in  the  centre. 
i/  On  a  foundation  cliain  of 
stitches  over  cord,  join  tlie 
stitches  into  a  circle ;  draw 
the  cord  tight,  so  that  the 
stitches  come  close  to  eacli 
other,  and  then  work  over 
the  cord  as  many  rounds  as 
are  required  for  the  size  of 
the  lamp  mat,  increasing  so  as  to  keep  the  work  flat. 
After  the  last  round  cut  off  the  wool  and  the  cord  and 
fasten  the  ends.  Then  begin  afresh  with  green  wool, 
and  work  on  the  wrong  side  one  round  of  alternately 
1  chain,  missing  1  stitch  of  the  preceding  round  under 
it,  1  treble.  Then  work  one  round  of  rosettes  in  the 
following  manner : — *  3  long  treble  in  the  next  3 


fForicorh'ngour  Crochet,  Tatting, 

Knitting,  Netting,  and  Enibrouleri/ 

J'allerns,  tee  beg  to  recommend  to 
$'iiihscribers  the  Cottons  of  Messrs. 

Hatter  Evans  and  Co., of  Detbg.') 

5CC  to  508. — Pocket  Ilnusn 
WITH  Toilet-Case. 

This  brush  has  a  curved 
cover  which  contains  a  small 
toilet-case  with  scissors, 
combs,  penknife,  &c.  No.  508 
shows  the  brush  with  the 
cover  closevl.  No.  507  shows 
it  open,  so  that  the  inner 
case  can  be  seen.  The  cover  is  ornamented  with  em¬ 
broidery,  worked  in  back  stitch  with  silk  of  different 
colours  on  grey  kid.  No.  566  shows  the  same  pattern 
worked  in  a  different  manner.  The  lines  of  the 
pattern  are  formed  in  the  latter  case  with  gold  cord 
and  fine  brown  silk  cord  ;  the  cord  is  sewn  on  in  the 
manner  seen  in  illustration  with  stitches  of  some  con- 


uOu. 

Embiioiderei)  Desiox  for  Pocket  Hrcsii  (567). 


trasting  colour.  The  ground  of  the  embroidery  can  stitches  of  the  last  round ;  2  chain,  missing  2  stitches 
be  silk  or  velvet,  if  preferred.  under  them  ;  1  long  treble  in  the  following  stitch  ;  2 

chain,  missing  2  stitches  under  them  ;  1  long  treble  in 
the  following  stitches  of  the  preceding  round;  then 
work  round  the  last  long  treble  stitch  3  times  alter¬ 
nately  5  chain,  1  double ;  then  5  chain  and  1  double 
rouud  each  of  the  2  next  chain  stitches,  divided  by  1 


569. — Embroidery  IIaxdkerchief  Sachet. 

This  pretty  sachet  is  made  of  light  grey  silk,  lined 
with  white  silk,  and  quilted  with  perfumed  wadding. 
It  is  ornamented  with  embroidery  in  silk  of  different 
colours,  as  well  as  with  ruches  and  bows  of  blue  silk 
ribbon.  Our  pattern  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts,  the 
lower  one  measuring^  7^ 

uers  are  turned  back,  as 
seen  iii  illustration.  The 

upper  part  is  somewhat  y 

smaller,  and  i.s  eight-cor- 

“Mouchoirs"  to  be  worked  ^  Jrlto 

upon  it  full  size.  This 

word  is  worked  with  filo- 

selle,  which  must  be  split ; 

the  flowers  and  blossoms 

are  worked  with  very 

bright  colours ;  the  leaves 

and  fine  branches  with 

green  silk.  At  the  turned- 

back  corners  of  the  lower 

part  fasten  a  blue  ribbon 

about  5  inches  long.  These 

ribbons  are  tied  into  bows, 

as  seen  in  illustration.  t<'n _ iTMiiwoinrov 


569. — Embroidery  Handkerchief  Sachet. 


•  treble  of  the  preceding  round,  wlilch  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  just-covered  long  treble  stitch  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one;  between  the  2  double  stitches  work  5 
chain.  The  work  must  be  turned  for  this  juirpose. 
Then  work  5  chain,  then  3  times  alternately,  1  double, 
5  chain,  round  the  next 
long  treble  stitch ;  lastly, 

stitches  which  arc  placed 

2  double  divided  by  /> 

in  the  1st  stitch  of  the' 1st 
2  chain  stitches,  missing 

border  of  the  lamp  mat  is 

neath  the  rosettes,  and 
iNDKERCHiEi  Sachet.  the  ends  sewn  together. 


567. — Pocket  Brush  with  Toilet-Case  (Open). 


568. — Pocket  Brush  with  Toilet-Case  (Closed). 
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Ifusscll-street,  Hlooiusbury- 
siiuare,  W.C.,  for  the  sale 
of  works  of  art  executed  by 
females  only.  As  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  sales  will  be  large, 
ladies  desirous  of  benefiting 
by  the  occasion,  or  those 
who  are  anxious  to  assist 
others,  should  at  once  sub¬ 
scribe.  The  subscription 
(one  guinea)  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  all  the  privileges  of 
sale  for  twelve  months,  and 


The  lamp  mat  is  thus  fas¬ 
tened  round  the  foot  of  the 
lamp. 


.’j71  and  572. — Needle 
C.vsE  WITH  Emeuy  Cushion. 

This  pretty  little  case  is 
very  practical ;  it  can  be 
carried  in  the  ])Ocket.  It 
is  made  of  cardboard  of 
a  square  Rhaj)e,  about  2| 
inches  high,  with  a  well¬ 
fitting  cover,  and  oma- 


vorkeil 
•  cord, 
centre, 
n  of  <S 
in  the 
;  draw 
at  tlic 
>  each 
i  over 
nds  as 
size  of 
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in  the 
lext  ;j 
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570. — Cr.ocHET  Lamp  M.vt. 


embroidery  is  worked  in  overcast  stitches  with 
fine  sewing  silk  in  three  shades  of  brown.  Three 
rows  of  overcast  stitches  always  form  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  patterns,  worked  in  the  three  shades 
of  the  silk ;  the  darkest  shade  forms  the  outer 
row.  The  seams  of  the  tobacco  pouch  are 
covered  with  green  silk  cord.  Similar  cord  is 
drawn  through  the  top  of  the  pouch,  and  finished 
off  with  green  silk  tassels,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 


The  Female  Art  Gallery. 

A  Special  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Female  Art  Gallery  is  to  be  held  for  five  days, 
from  the  20th  of  December  next,  at  104,  Great 


572. — Needle  Case  with  Emery 
Cushion  (Closed). 


571. — ^Needle  Case  with  Emery 
Cushion  (Open). 


to  receive  a  guinca’s- 
worth  of  drawings. 
The  admission  to  the 
public  will  be  one 
shilling,  and  each 
visitor  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  framed 
photo  -  chromograph, 
the  production  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Tress, 
which  is  connected 
with  the  Female  Art 
Gallery.  All  articles 
intended  for  sale  must 
be  sent  in  before  De¬ 
cember  11th.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  a  few  of  the 
ohjels  d'art  offered : — 
Artistic  designs,  arti¬ 
ficial  flow’ers,  almanacs 
with  texts  (illumi- 
nfited),  antiquities 
(collections),  carte  en 
pierre,  cork  models, 
china  (painting  on), 
collections  in  natural 
history,  carving  (wood 
or  ivory),  card  racks 
and  trays,  diaphanie, 
engraving  on  wood, 
engravings  (trans¬ 
ferred),  etchings  (va¬ 
rious),  fern  printing, 
ferns  (collections),  fos¬ 
sils  (collections), 
flowers  in  wax,  grasses 
(collections),  gutta¬ 
percha  work,  &c. 


mented  with  point 
russe  embroidery  on 
glace  silk.  The  top  of 
the  case  is  cut  out  on 
the  four  sides,  as  seen 
in  No.  571,  which 
shows  the  case  with¬ 
out  the  cover.  Inside 
the  case  place  a  smaller 
cardboard  box  filled 
with  emery ;  the  top 
of  this  box  is  covered 
with  glace  silk.  Be¬ 
tween  the  box  filled 
with  emery  aud  the 
needle  case,  place  four 
papers  filled  with 
needles,  as  can  be  seen 
in  No.  571.  On  the 
outside  the  case  is 
covered  with  coloured 
glace  silk,  embroidered 
with  point  russe  (see 
No.  572).  The  pieces 
of  silk  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  corners 
of  the  case  with  fine 
button-hole  stitch. 


k  on 
stitch, 
ormed 
treble, 
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573. — Emdroidered 
Silk  Tobacco  Touch. 

Materials :  Green  glace 
silk ;  brown  silk  in  three 
shades. 

This  tobacco  pouch 
is  made  of  green  glace 
silk  with  a  lining ;  the 


.573. 

Embroidered  Silk  Tobacco 
Touch. 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  POOR. 

This  title  docs  not  head  an  inquiry  into,  not  the 
short  and  simple  ”  but  long  and  painful,  “  annals 
of  the  poor,”  famishing  in  their  homes,  or  groaning 
under  the  opprc.’sion,  real  or  imaginary,  of  poor  law- 
guardians.  That  subject  is  too  extensive  for  our 
limited  space,  but  is  confined  to  another  branch  of  a 
former  topic — the  children,  the  boys  of  London. 

That  the  London  boy,  gamin  and  imp  of  mischief  as  he 
undoubtedly  is,  is  active  and  ingenious,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted  by  any  one  whose  business  leads 
him  to  thread  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  our  crowded 
metropolis  when  the  tide  of  occupation  is  at  its  flow. 
Loud  above  the  roll  of  carriage-wheels  and  the  con¬ 
fused  din  of  sounds,  rises  his  shrill  and  never-tiring 
cry  of  “  Pa-per — morning  ■pa.-jtcr — evening  pa-/)cr 
“  Clean  yer  boots,  sir !  Clean  yer  boots !”  The  steps 
of  the  omnibuses  are  his  chief  points  iVappui,  and 
thither  at  the  faintest  sign  of  a  customer,  or  even 
without  it,  he  will  work  his  way  at  a  breakneck  pace, 
and  at  the  peril  of  his  limbs,  in  and  out  of  the  throng  of 
vehicles  with  the  dexterity  of  an  eel  and  the  wilyness 
of  a  serpent,  having  to  encounter  and  evade,  besides 
the  perils  of  the  streets,  the  stern  authority  of  the 
policeman,  with  his  “Stand  off  that  pavement  now,” 
^or  the  surliness  of  the  conductor,  who  objects  to  having 
“  tlie  bus  stopped  for  ’im.”  Of  course  this  is  not 
always  the  case  with  this  hatter  class,  but  we  hare  seen, 
and  with  indignation,  a  poor  little  barefooted,  ragged 
urchin,  clinging  breathless  after  a  hard  run  to  the 
step  of  an  omnibus,  and  nearly  kicked  off  by  a  brutal 
fellow  while  struggling  to  get  the  halfpenny  for  which 
he  had  vended  his  sheet  of  “  latest  news.”  And  apropos 
of  the  police,  without  wishing  to  join  in  the  outcry 
lately,  and  we  think  undeservedly,  raised  against  this 
corps,  it  does  seem  strange  how  much  readier  these 
officials  seem  to  be  “  down  upon  ”  the  boys,  who  are 
striving  to  get  a  living  as  traders,  for  such  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  they  arc,  than  upon  the  little  idle  vaga¬ 
bonds  turning  cart-wheels,  or  playing  chuck-farthing 
on  the  pavement  under  everybody's  feet.  For  our  own 
part  we  confess  to  taking  an  interest  in  one  of  these 
juvenile  merchants,  whether  his  commercial  speculation 
takes  the  form  of  vendible  wares,  mostly  literary,  or  a 
blacking  stand,  and  would  have  him,  so  far  from  being 
roughly  and  churlishly  dealth  -with,  encouraged  to  the 
utmost,  not  alone  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the 
community,  of  which  he  forms  a  member,  and  a  not 
unimportant  one. 

The  excellent  writer,  Jlr.  James  Greenwood,  never 
employed  his  talented  pen  more  powerfully  or  to  better 
purpose  than  when  in  the  pathetic  story  of  The  Little 
Ragamuffin,  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  pages  of 
The  Young  Englishwoman,  he  portrayed,  with  touching 
and  truthful  pathos,  the  fortunes  of  two  little  London 
Arabs,  Mouldy  and  Ripston.  No  one,  we  should  think, 
■who  has  read  this  tale,  so  beautiful  and  affecting  in  its 
simple  adherence  to  nature — street  boy  nature — can 
have  forgotten  the  impression  and  interest  it  must  have 
left  on  their  minds ;  and  yet  vividly  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  two  forlorn  boys,  left  alone  in  the  world  to  shift  for 
themselves,  were  drawn  by  the  novelist,  we  have  again, 


and  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  verify  the  fact  that 
“  Truth  is  strange— stranger  than  fiction."  We  road 
of  poor  little  Mouldy  and  Rijiston  huddling  together 
for  warmth  under  the  dry  ai  ches  of  the  Adelphi,  or 
among  the  empty  baskets  and  garbage  of  Covent 
Garden,  or  of  poor  Joe,  the  crossing-sweeper,  striving 
to  earn  a  few  coppers,  -while  the  hard-hearted  police¬ 
man  is  continually  urging  him  to  “  move  on,”  and 
perhaps  try  to  console  our  wounded  sensibilities  with 
the  reflection  that  “  after  all  it  isn’t  true but  here 
is  a  tale,  “  an  ower-true  one,”  to  which  no  such  balmy 
consolation  can  bo  applied,  for  its  plot  is  drawn,  not 
from  the  romancist's  brain,  but  from  the  stern  reality 
of  the  police  report. 

From  these  unvarnished  narratives  we  learn  that  on 
one  night  in  the  early  part  of  September,  two  boys,  of 
the  respective  ages  of  nine  and  a  half  and  twelve,  -wore 
found  suffocated,  litcr.ally  done  to  death,  in  a  brick¬ 
kiln  near  Holloway.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  loss  of  two  little  outcast  vagabonds,  two 
“more  unfortunates  gone  to  their  death,”  should  be 
regarded  by  society  as  a  grievous  calamity ;  they  were 
not  of  any  value  to  society,  and  society  cannot  be 
expected  to  mourn  very  deeply  for  their  loss ;  but  the 
thought  will  arise  as  to  what  claim  they  may  bring 
against  society  for  its  neglect  of  their  starving  bodies 
and  ruined  souls  at  that  great  day  of  .reckoning  when 
“  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last.”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  the  light,  off-hand  evidence  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  brick-kiln  where  the  disastrous  event 
occurred  without  noticing  how  little  he  was  affected 
by  the  tragical  and  premature  death  of  these  two  poor 
children,  and  how  callous  he  had  been  rendered  by  his 
long  and  hard  experience  of  “life  among  boys.” 

His  account  is  actually  graphic  from  its  naked  terse¬ 
ness.  His  first  impression  of  anything  unusual  having 
occurred  was  that  he  saw'  “  something  ”  on  the  kiln, 
and  mounting  on  to  a  heap  of  ballast  di.scovered  that 
“something”  to  be  the  two  boys,  or  rather  what  was 
once  “  two  boys,”  for  they  were  both  quite  dead.  It 
is  probable  that  James  Strid  (the  man  in  charge  of  the 
kiln)  regarded  the  circumstance  in  the  light  of  rather 
a  good  riddance  than  otherwise,  judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  describes  boys,  as  a  class,  as  pests 
and  nuisances  to  society.  “  I  low  could  the  boys  climb 
up  there?”  he  was  asked  by  the  magistrate.  “Why, 
they  climbed  up  tliere  as  they  -would  climb  up  any¬ 
where,”  was  his  somewhat  irreverent  reply  to  this 
dignitary;  “in  at  your  window,  over  your  hedges, 
where  they  would  ‘  nick  ’”  (steal)  “  the  taters,  or  apples, 
or  onions,  or  anything  else,  and  waste  them  in  the 
kiln.  As  to  stopping  them,  it  is  impossible ;  they  run 
like  hares."  The  youngest  boy,  who  had  “nicked” 
money  from  his  father,  had  been  there  a  little  time, 
but  there  were  twenty  altogether  in  the  fields,  and  the 
second  boy  had  been  about  there  all  the  sumnur.  “  How 
did  they  live?”  was  the  next  very  natural  query.  “By 
the  taters  they  ‘  nicked  ’  and  roasted  in  the  kiln.  They 
could  cook  anything  in  the  kiln  as  well  as  in  an  oven. 
The  boys  had  not  been  there”  (in  the  kiln)  “more 
than  one  night,  or  el.se  tliey  would  have  ‘  frizzled  ’ 
more.”  James  Strid,  with  his  knowledge  of  boy 
nature,  appears  also  to  be  endowed  with  a  keen  appre- 
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elation  of  tlio  art  of  cooking,  or  “  frizzling,’’  as  tested 
on  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  species.  His  evidence, 
quoted  verbatim  from  the  reporter’s  words,  reads  like 
a  paragraph  from  one  of  Dickens’s  most  sensational 
chapters ;  nor  is  there  much  comfort  to  be  drawn  from 
the  denouement  of  our  seneational  drama,  the  principal 
actor  in  which  “last  scene  of  all”  was  the  surgeon, 
who  proved  not  only  that  both  the  boys  had  been 
suffocated  on  the  kiln  and  their  bodies  scorched  by  the 
heat,  but  also  that  “  there  was  no  food  in  the  stomach  of 
either  boy,  but  there  was  undigested  vegetable  matter 
in  the  large  intestines  of  both.  Potatoes  were  found 
in  both  their  pockets.” 

llcspecting  the  little  fellow  of  nine  and  a  half  it  was 
elicited  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  run  away  from  his 
home  about  a  fortniglvc  before,  taking  with  liim  nearly 
two  pounds  in  cash,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  till  his 
dead  body  was  found.  The  parents  of  the  second  boy, 
it  was  said,  had  “gone  hopping”  a  long  white  ago, 
leaving  him  to  his  own  devices,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  in  sweeping  a  crossing  in  Ilollow.ay  by  day, 
and  “  roosting,”  as  his  expression  was  related  to  have 
been,  on  and  about  the  kiln,  in  the  open  air  at  some 
periods  of  the  season,  and  in  empty  houses  at  the  other. 
Two  words,  “accidental  death,”  record  the  verdict, 
but  the  story,  though  having  for  its  heroes  the  mere 
waifs  and  strays,  the  very  scum  of  society,  contains  a 
volume  of  matter  for  painful  thought.  This  is  not  a 
political  magazine,  although  Englishwomen  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  follow  the  example  of  their  American  sisters, 
and  interest  themselves  more  and  more  in  the  serious 
and  important  questions  of  political  economy ;  yet  we 
cannot  but  reflect  on  the  enormous  good  that  might  be 
effected,  especially  among  these  juvenile  members  of 
the  population,  if  some  of  the  vast  sums  of  money,  now 
lavished  on  state  establishments  and  squandered  on 
theological  and  controversial  squabbles,  were  more 
freely  expended  in  humble  imitation  of  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  faith,  by  snatching  from  destitution  and 
misery  and  its  generally  consequent  crime  and  guilt, 
those  little  ones  whom  He  loved  so  well.  It  is  fearful 
to  think  of  poor,  wretched  children,  scarcely  past  the 
age  of  infancy,  cast  destitute  on  the  hard  world  of 
London,  or  any  great  city,  and  left  to  fulfil  that  task 
which  often  proves  too  great  for  the  adult  man  or 
woman — “  provide  for  themselves.”  That  they  occa¬ 
sionally  succeed  in  doing  so,  even  when  unaided  and 
unbefriended  save  by  Him  who  feedeth  the  young 
ravens,  is  an  undoubted  as  it  is  an  astonishing  fact. 
The  writer  of  this  article  knows  a  case  in  which  a  little 
fellow  of  twelve  is  the  positive  providence  of  his  poor 
family — an  invalid  mother  and  father  and  two  little 
brothers  younger  than  himself,  one  a  cripple.  His 
income  of  six  shillings  a  week  is  derived  from  a  source 
of  which  it  may  interest  our  fair  readers  to  know. 

During  the  three  months  of  the  short  London  season 
a  few  small  boys  find  employment  in  Kensington 
Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  by  keeping  these  resorts  of 
the  favoured  ones  of  fortune  clear  of  all  untidinesses, 
such,  in  particular,  as  pastrycooks’  paper  bags,  which, 
it  seems,  are  strewn  about  by  fair  hands.  For  a  day's 
work — i.e.,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening 
— they  receive  the  pay  of  a  shilling.  To  insure  being 


admitted  among  the  number  engaged,  they  must  report 
themselves  to  the  lodge-keeper  before  six  a.m. ;  this  in 
some  cases— the  one  in  question,  for  instance  —involves 
getting  up  at  five,  and  a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles. 
The  successful  applicant  for  this  employment  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  implement  in  the  shape  of  a  thickish  stick 
with  an  iron  prod  at  the  end  with  which  to  remove  any 
disfiguring  litter  from  the  grass  and  gravel  walks. 
AA’heii  the  fashionables  drop  off  as  the  season  wanes, 
and  the  Gardens,  the  “  Row,”  and  “  the  Lady’s  Mile’’ 
become  gradually  deserted,  a  sort  of  after-season  occur.s 
providentially  at  the  now  more  plebeian  St.  James’s. 
Only  those  who  see  and  hear  these  things  for  them¬ 
selves  can  conceive  the  eagerness  with  which  this  em¬ 
ployment  is  sought  for  by  the  boys,  or  imagine  the 
godsend  it  is  to  his  family,  as  his  weekly  w'age  insures 
at  least  the  relief  of  that  bitterest  heartache  in  a  poor 
household — “the  rent.” 

“  AVe  must  keep  Jem’s  strength  up,  ma’am,  whatever 
shifts  we  make  ourselves,”  said  a  poor  mother  of  one 
of  these  young  bread-winners ;  “  but  his  poor  face  gets 
very  thin,  and  it’s  hard  for  him  working  so  many  hours 
a  day  on  nothing  often  but  a  bit  of  bread.” 

But  the  boy’s  only  sorrow  was  when,  tired  out,  he 
overslept  himself  in  the  morning,  and  thus  losing  half 
a  day’s  work,  as  is  the  case  if  the  boys  fail  to  report 
themselves  before  six,  was  of  course  proportionably 
mulcted  in  his  pay.  Depend  on  it,  with  all  his  faults 
there  is  still  much  good  in  the  audacious,  mischief- 
loving  street  boy,  with  his  ready  humour,  and  prompt 
and  impartial  criticism  on  all  topics,  of  whom  it  may 
not  unjustly  be  said,  his  virtues  are  his  own,  his  vices 
those  of  that  society  which  has  pronounced  him  a 
Pariah.  Charity  and  loving-kindness,  with  their  ragged- 
schools,  training-ships,  and  blacking  brigades,  have  done 
much  for  him,  but  far  more  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man ;  as  is  the  seed,  so 
will  be  the  crop.  The  refining  and  softening  influence 
of  woman  over  the  young  and  supple,  as  over  the  most 
hardened,  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Its  proofs  arc 
in  the  world’s  history,  so  it  is  gemanc  to  the  subject 
to  allude  to  a  letter  published  in  the  Times  of  the  14th  of 
September,  in  which  that  truly  philanthropic  lady.  Miss 
Angela  Coutts  Burdett,  struck  with  horror  at  the  recent 
fresh  revelations  of  the  tortures  practised  upon  domestic 
animals,  .and  turning  about  for  a  radical  remedy, 
suggests  that  as  a  tendency  to  this  most  repellant  vice 
can  best  be  checked  by  educ.ation,  how  much  might  be 
effected  by  the  early  inculcation  of  humanity  to  animals, 
quoting  as  an  argument  and  illustration  of  her  theory 
a  “  Ladies’  Humane  Society”  established  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  with  this  object  in  view. 

In  fact,  this  is  part  of  the  principle  that  to  endeavour 
by  instruction  and  example  to  lessen,  especially  among 
the  rising  generation,  the  coarseness  and  roughness 
which  are  the  inevitable  results  of  a  degrading  and 
demoralising  ignorance,  is  to  aim  at  destroying  not 
only  the  effect,  but  the  c,ause — to  strike  not  alone  at 
the  evil,  but  to  eradicate  its  root.  The  mental  powers 
and  pasMons  .are  influenced  by  habit  which  is  in  its 
turn  direct  and  controlled  by  education,  for  no  less  a 
philosopher  than  ILord  Bacon  has  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  “  Education  is  custom.” 
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WITH  Tl-NIC 


knotted  silk 
fringe.  This 
sort  of 
basque  is 
fastened 
to  a  waist¬ 
band,  with 
a  butterfly 
bow  of 


578. — Walking  Dress  with  Tunic  Skirt. 


This  walk¬ 
ing  dress 
consists  of 
a  skirt,  tu- 
n  i  c,  and 
bo<lice  of 
black  and 
violet  shot 
woollen 
poplin.  The 
under- skirt 
is  trimmed 
round  the 
bottom 
with  a  ga- 
t  h  e  r  e  d 
flounce 
about  ten 


578. 

Walking 


576  &  577. 
Tsilk 
Sashes. 


576.  Sash 
of  black 
glace  silk. 
This  sash 
is  formed 
of  a  piece 
of  silk  lined 
with  stiff 
net,  form¬ 
ing  three 
di'cp  points 
— two  long 
ones  for  the 
under-part, 
pleated  at 
the  top,  and 
the  third 
shorter, 
turned 
down  over 
the  two 
others,  the 
whole 
edged  with 


-Collar  for  Drf.sses  with 
Open  Bodices. 


574  and  575. 

Collars  for  Dresses  with 
Open  Bodices. 

574.  For  this  collar  cut  first 
the  shape  in  stiff  net,  and  then 
cover  it  with  a  bouillon  of 
Mechlin  net;  cut  away  the 
stiff  net  underneath  the  bouil¬ 
lon,  and  edge  the  latter  on 
both  sides  with  narrow  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace ;  sew  on  a  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  3i  inches  wide  at 
the  lower  edge. 

575.  This  collar  consists  of 
Brussels  lace  upon  a  stiff  net 
foundation,  which  must  come 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  beyond 


575.— Collar  for  Dresses  with 
Open  Bodices. 


it  all  round. 
This  space 
is  covered 
by  a  strip 
of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace 
insertion. 
The  collar 
is  edged  all 
round  with 
V  a  1  e  n  - 
ciennes  lace 
Ij  inches 
wide. 


black  silk 
at  the  top. 

577.  This 
sash  is 
formed  of 
two  wide 
s-trips  of 
black  sa¬ 
tin,  each 
pleated  in 
the  shape 
of  a  wing; 
both  are 
fastened 
together  by 
a  loop  to 
a  round 
waistband. 
Both  the 
loop  and 
waistband 
are  of  black 
silk,  ar¬ 
ranged  in 
cross  -  folds 
and  lined 
with  stiff 
net. 
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Mr.  Green's  New  Scissors. 

Scissors  have  been  ma  le,  with 
tritling  variety  of  shape  and  or¬ 
nament,  in  tlie  same  style  for 
very  many  years.  It  is  true  that 
the  modern  pair  of  finely-pointed 
scissors  differs  very  materially  in 
appearance  from  the  old  rusty 
pairs  of  scissors  exhibited  in  the 
South  Kensington  and  othcc 
Museums. 

Hut  the  principle  has  ever 
been  the  sjime.  The  centre  jiin, 
which  holds  the  two  parts  toge¬ 
ther,  has  maintained  its  original 
crude  form,  and  is  often  the 
cause  of  considerable  annoyance 
to  workers.  A  lady  cannot  take 
her  scissors  to  pieces,  clean  and 


oil  them,  as 
they  are  made 
at  present.  In 
consequence 
of  this  inabi¬ 
lity,  particles 
of  dust,  dirt, 
and  grit  work 
in  at  the  joint, 
and  cause  the 
scissors  either 
to  work  stiifly 
or  not  to  close 
tlicir  edges. 
To  remedy 
this,  ^I  r. 
Green,  of  87, 
(Strand,  the 
noted  jeweller, 
has  invented 
a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors  which 
are  united  by 
a  screw,  easily 
removed  and 
re-adjusted. 
This  impor¬ 
tant  invention 
recommends 
itself  to  all 
ladies  for  cut¬ 
ting  out  linen, 
silk,  cloth,  or 
other  fabric ; 
we  have  never 
met  with  so 
easy  and  plea¬ 
sant  a  pair  of 
scissors  as  the 
specimens 
sent.  This 
scissor  pos¬ 
sesses  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of 
never  getting 
out  of  order, 
=  and  will  sel¬ 
dom  require 
grinding.  It 
is  made  of  the 
best  steel,  and 
_  is  highly  or¬ 
namented. 


inches  deep,  above  which  there  are 
two  strips  of  the  same  material 
ple.ated  a  la  vieille,  and  fastened  down 
with  narrow  bands  of  black  velvet. 
The  tunic  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
narrow  flounce,  and  one  of  the  above- 
described  pleated  strips,  put  on  with 
a  heading.  This  skirt  is  pointed  and 
put  on  plain  in  front ;  at  the  back  it 
forms  two  long  lappets  passed  under 
the  waistband,  and  falling  loose  over 
the  skirt.  These  lappets  are  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  fluting  and  velvet 
band.  The  high  bodice  and  tight 
sleeves  are  trimmed  to  correspond. 


579.— Indoor 
Dre.ss  of 
Grey  Satin 
Cloth. 

This  dress 
is  made  in  the  _  1 
Princess  b"? 
shape,  and 
buttoned  all 
the  way  down 
the  front.  The 
trimming  ^ 
consists  of  a  (  '.j 
turned  -  down 
collar,  with  a 
series  of  short  ii!| 
lappets,  edged  — 
with  narrow  'iv 
flutings  of  the 
same  material  ■  ^ 
as  the  dress; 
the  flutings  S 
areputonwith  = 
blue  pipings. 

The  sash  has 
lappets  trim-  " 
med  to  corre¬ 
spond.  The 
tight  sleeves 
are  completed 
by  a  puff  and  - 
lappet,  also 
edged  with  a 
similar  flu-  " 


ress 


579. — Indoor  Dress. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-WINK.” 

Journal  Continued. 

15th  May.  Alan  Fulke  is  here !  I  was  sitting  be¬ 
neath  the  old  pear-tree  when  he  eame,  and  though, 
because  of  leaves  and  shadows,  I  could  not  see  him 
as  he  galloped  by,  yet  when  I  heard  the  tones  of  his 
voice  they  rang  through  my  heart,  and  I  recognised 
him  at  the  first  word.  It  was  Letty  whom  he  greeted 
as  he  sprang  from  his  horse.  She  must  have  come 
out  to  the  door  to  welcome  him. 

“  Ah,  Letty !”  he  cried,  “  you  were  the  last  to  speed 
my  parting,  and  you  are  the  first  to  welcome  my 
return.  'Where  is  Patience?’’ 

“  In  the  garden  somewhere,”  she  answered. 

“  And  did  she  know  the  ship  was  in  ?  —  did  you 
tell  her  I  should  be  here  to-day  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  told  her  nothing.  I  thought  a  surprise  would 
be  pleasant,”  and  Letty  laughed  out  musically.  “  Be¬ 
sides,”  she  added,  “  it  might  have  made  her  jealous 
to  hear  you  had  written  to  me.” 

“Hardly,”  replied  Mr.  Fulke  a  little  drily,  “for 
I  could  not  guess  you  were  a  widow  when  I  wrote. 
And  what  gay  weeds  you  wear!  I  remember  the 
garden  of  old.  I  shall  go  and  find  Patience.” 

On  he  came,  thrusting  aside  the  lilacs  aud  the  may, 
and  shaking  down  with  impatient  hand  a  golden  rain 
of  laburnum  on  his  path,  as  by  the  swiftest  road  he 
brushed  through  shrubs  aud  flowers  to  the  seat  be¬ 
neath  the  old  gnarled  tree  which  he  knew  I  loved. 

“  Patience !”  he  cried  eagerly,  aud  held  out  both 
his  hands  to  seize  mine.  But  as  he  looked  in  my  face 
his  hands  dropped,  aud  there  fell  over  all  his  bearing 
a  shadow,  in  which  his  figure  seemed  to  shrink  and 
change.  And  yet  how  gallant  and  gay  he  looked! 
How  handsome,  graceful,  and  soldierly  his  mien,  as 
with  that  shade  of  sorrow  on  him,  he  stood  a  moqicnt 
wondering  at  my  silence ! 

“  Is  this  your  welcome.  Patience  ?”  he  said,  and 
held  out  his  hand  again  sadly. 

Jlay  Heaven  forgive  my  weakness — my  miserable 
weakness ! — but  for  n  second's  space  I  forgot  Vincent's 
wrongs,  I  forgot  Nora's  agony,  aud  I  longed  to  put 
my  hand  in  his — I  longed  to  fling  mysdtf  upon  his 
breast  and  cry — 

“  I  love  you  still !  I  pardon  all,  because  you,  and 
you  only,  have  made  my  heart  beat  with  a  joy  which 
no  other  eyes,  no  other  lips  —  true,  honest,  loving 
though  they  be — can  ever  bring  again  to  Patience 
Caerhydon !” 

But  even  as  the  longing  flashed  through  my  brain  to 
feel  the  touch  of  his  warm  hand  again,  there  grew 
with  it  a  burning  shame  —  an  indignant  shame  — 
covering  face,  and  neck,  and  brow,  aud  I  felt  in  my 
inmost  soul  that  if  I  yielded  te  this  weak  longing  I 
should  repent  for  i-ver.  I  should  hate  myself  and 
him,  till  in  the  end  the  hatred  that  would  grow  from 
this  contempt  wuuld  be  tenfold  greater  than  the  love 


with  which  I  had  loved  him.  So  I  raised  my  eyes, 
and  looked  him  sorrowfully  in  the  face. 

“  Mr.  Fulke,”  I  said,  “  I  can  never  touch  your  hand 
again  in  love — no,  nor  yet  in  friendship.  There  is  no 
place  in  my  heart  for  traitors  or  fesr  cowards.” 

Pressing  one  hand  against  the  tree  to  hold  himself 
upright — for  he  trembled  -  he  struck  his  other  hand 
upon  his  brow,  crying  out — 

“Who  has  maligned  me  to  you?  Who  has  taken 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  poison  your  mind  against 
me?” 

“  No  one,”  I  answered.  “  Oh,  sir,  your  owni  deeds 
have  done  this!  You  have  yourself  flung  away  my 
love.” 

“  I  swear  to  you  before  this  heaven,”  he  said,  pointing 
his  hand  upwards,  “  that  I  have  cherished  aud  valued 
your  affection  above  all  earthly  things.  Who  says 
otherwise  to  you  lies.  Patience,  whatever  my  faults 
and  follies  may  be,  1  have  loved  you.” 

His  hand  trembled  as  be  lowered  it,  and  his  voice 
broke. 

“Ah,  it  was  but  a  poor  love!”  I  cried.  “  Let  me 
pass,  sir ;  it  is  useless  to  prolong  this  pain.” 

“  By  God  you  shall  not  pass,  madam !”  he  answered 
fiercely,  as  he  stood  before  me  in  the  path. 

“  Not  pass,  sir !” 

“  No !  not  till  you  have  told  me  the  name  of  him  who 
has  come  between  you  aud  me.  You  spoke  of  traitors 
and  of  cowards.  By  Heaven  he  is  a  traitor  and  a 
coward  who  in  a  man's  absence  ruins  liim  in  the  only 
lieart  in  which  he  cares  to  stand  well.” 

“  Had  any  man  done  it,  sir,  he  would  deserve  the 
name  of  traitor,”  I  answered ;  “but  the  only  traitor  is 
yourself — it  is  you  who  have  done  it.” 

As  ho  grow  angry  I  had  grown  calm,  and  I  could 
look  now  without  quailing  on  his  handsome  face,  paling 
with  emotion,  and  his  gallant  figure,  slight  aud  graceful, 
leaning  against  the  tree. 

“  Speak  out,  madam,  I  entreat  you,”  he  said  some¬ 
what  scornfully.  “  Let  me  know  my  treachery.  Let 
me  hear  in  what  Mistress  Patience  Caerhydon’s  humble 
servant  has  failed  in  his  duty.  Not  surely  in  earrying 
her  picture  into  battle  amid  danger  aud  death ;  not 
surely  in  remembering  her  on  the  weary  march,  through 
hunger  and  cold,  faintness  aud  weariness ;  not  surely 
in  thinking  of  her  with  tears,  when  wounded  aud  a 
prisoner.” 

Carelessly,  as  if  by  accident,  he  disi)laced  his  ruffle, 
showing  thus  a  scar  upon  his  wrist,  but  before  my  eyes 
there  flashed,  as  he  did  this,  the  wealed  arms,  the 
swelled  hands,  the  marred  visage  of  Nora,  lying  on  the 
prison  straw  at  BriatoL  Then  I  hardened  my  mind 
against  him,  aud  1  thought  within  myself — 

“  How  well  he  acts  I  How  bravely  ho  flaunts  it ! 
How  gracefully  he  lies !” 

Yet  my  heart  beat  fast,  and  my  lips  grew  white  as  I 
answered  him — 

“Sir,  I  bring  no  accusation  against  you  regarding 
myself.  I  loved  you  once” — my  voice  shook,  I  could 
scarce  go  on — “  and  for  the  sake  of  that  love  I  forgive 
you,  whatsoever  suffering  you  may  have  caused 
me - ” 

“  Aud  is  the  pain  you  give  me  nothing  ?”  he  iuter- 
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posed  angrily,  “Is  it  nothing  for  a  man  to  return, 
after  three  years’  absence,  and  find  the  woman  he  loves 
will  not  touch  his  hand?  Patience,  you  have  no  heart  1” 

For  one  single  moment  I  broke  down.  I  put  my 
hand  upon  my  forehead  with  a  low  cry,  and,  like  a 
creature  pursued,  I  turned,  seeking  flight.  But  in  that 
instant’s  weakness  he  seized  my  other  hand  in  an  iron 
grasp,  warm  yet  fierce,  and  drew  me  towards  him, 
striving  to  press  my  head  upon  his  breast,  striving  to 
press  his  lips  to  mine, 

“  By  the  Eternal  you  shall  not  leave  me  till  I  have 
kissed  you,”  he  cried.  “  I  see  you  love  me  still !  I 
have  a  sword  for  any  meddling  fool  who  comes  between 
us  now.  I’ll  have  love  from  your  lips  in  kisses,  not  in 
words.” 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  my  breath  away  in  a  kiss  of 
passion,  rage,  despair,  then  1  broke  from  him,  pale  and 
speechle.ss  with  anger  and  indignation,  while  he  himself, 
scarcely  less  pale,  looked  at  me  with  dismay. 

“Madam,  pardon  me,”  he  said  humbly;  “I  was 
beside  myself.” 

And  with  that  wondrous  ease  and  grace  which 
pleased  me  once,  he  bowed  low,  then  dropped  on  one 
knee,  with  his  hat  on  the  sward  beside  him. 

“Rise,  .Mr.  Fulke,”  I  cned  hurriedly.  “I  am  to 
blame  to  keep  you  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 
My  heart  is  gone  from  you  for  ever.  I  may  falter,  I 
may  be  weak  for  a  moment,  remembering  other  times, 
but  my  love  is  gone.” 

He  started  up  at  this,  gnawing  his  lip  for  passion, 
and  putting  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  as  though  not 
knowing  what  he  did. 

“  Who  is  my  rival,  madam?”  he  asked,  with  a  sort 
of  courteous  disdain.  “  Who  is  the  man  that  dares 
stand  between  me  and  my  affianced  wife  ?” 

“  There  is  no  man,  sir,”  I  answered,  steadying  my 
voice ;  “  it  is  a  woman.  Your  cruelty  and  treachery  to 
Nora - ” 

“  Nora !”  he  cried  in  amazement.  Then  a  smile 
played  about  his  lips,  the  old  gleam  of  confidence  and 
triumph  shone  again  in  his  eyes.  “Nora!  what  have 
I  to  do  with  Nora,  madam  ?  She  is  Sergeant  Maynard’s 
wife.” 

I  could  Bc..rce  reply  to  him  for  disgust  and  anger. 

“  Once  more  leL  me  pass,  sir !  You  can  deceive  me 
no  longer.  I  know  Nora’s  history.” 

He  saw  by  my  face  that  denial  would  not  avail,  and 
he  grew  angry. 

“  No,  I  will  not  let  you  pass,”  he  said,  “  till  you  hear 
what  I  have  to  say.  As  a  gentleman,  I  will  not  defend 
myself.  I  will  bear  all  your  reproaclies  without  a  word. 
To  utter  a  syllable  of  defence  would  be  to  insult  you. 
To  a  father,  I  might  plead  the  thousand  excuses  that  a 
man  has  ever  ready,  to  a  mother,  or  a  sister,  I  would 
say  nothing,  but  to  you,  madam,  I  pay  the  respect  of 
lying  to  hide  my  sins.  Had  a  thousand  slanderers 
spoken  it  I  would  never  have  believed  that  Miss  Caer- 
hydon’s  innocence  would  search  out  the  history  of  a 
man's  gallantries  to  bring  them  before  him  as  a  re¬ 
proach.” 

This  subtle  sj^eech  shook  mo  for  a  moment,  then  I 
understood  its  meaning.  He  would  frighten  me  with 
the  stigma  of  immodesty  from  daring  to  speak  of  Nora, 


he  would  even  fling  into  his  manner  a  shade  of  dis¬ 
respect  if  I  presumed  to  bring  to  the  light  those  deeds 
which  he  chose  should  lie  in  darkness.  But  in  the  full 
glare  of  day  I  had  seen  Nora’s  shame,  Nora’s  misery, 
Nora's  agony,  and  the  gloss  of  gallantry,  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  a  courtesy  no  deeper  than  his  laced  coat,  could 
deceive  me  now  no  more. 

“  Sir,”  I  said  steadfastly,  “  I  utter  no  reproaches,  I 
desire  no  defence.  You  had  better  let  me  pass,  and  in 
passing  go  out  of  your  sight  forever.  There  is  nothing 
in  common  between  you  and  me.” 

He  gazed  at  me  in  bewilderment. 

“  Do  you  leave  me,  P.atience,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
jade  like  Nora?”  he  cried.  “Do  you  think  that  a 
hundred  such  as  she  could  shake  the  allegiance  of  my 
heart  from  you  ?” 

He  thought  I  was  jealous.  This  perplexed  me  most 
of  all.  I  jealous,  whose  love  had  perished  in  the 
sorrowful  agony  of  knowing  him  base  to  the  heart's 
core !  How  could  he  think  me  so  miserably  the  slave 
of  a  mistaken  passion,  that  I  could  be  angry  at  the 
place  Nora  had  held  in  his  fickle  mind  ?  It  trembled 
on  my  lips  now  to  tell  him  that  I  knew  ‘of  his 
treachery  to  Vincent.  Hitherto  I  had  refrained, 
fearing  this  knowledge  might  lead  one  day  to  a  duel 
between  these  two,  and  Tristram's  death  had  given  me 
a  horror  of  the  murder  liid  beneath  a  challenge ;  but  for 
a  moment  I  forgot  this,  as  I  cried  out — 

“  I  do  not  want  your  allegiance,  sir !  I  would  not 
have  your  base,  treacherous  love  for  worlds  I  Will  you 
force  me  to  confess  that  I  know  all  your  villainy — the 
cruel  plot  by  which  you  kidnapped  Mr.  Morrens - ” 

“  Stop,  madam !”  he  exclaimed,  his  face  death-white ; 
“  I  wish  to  hear  no  more.  I  might  have  guessed  from 
the  first  the  cause  of  this  change  in  you.  The  painter 
has  ever  had  your  best  love,  while  to  me  you  have  only 
given  a  poor  pretence  of  love,  false  and  worthless  as 
this  image  I  fling  away.” 

He  wrenched  from  the  chain  to  which  it  hung  the 
little  picture  I  had  given  him  of  myself  years  ago,  and 
crushed  it  beneath  his  riding-boot. 

“That,  at  least,  will  never  be  Mr.  Morrens’,”  he  said 
with  a  grim  smile. 

Then,  raising  his  hat,  he  stood  aside  on  the  path 
that  I  might  pass  him. 

I  curtsied  to  him  very  low. 

“  Farewell,  Mr.  Fulke,”  I  said  sorrowfully. 

“  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  good  day,” 
he  replied. 

And  with  this  we  parted.  But  I  had  scarcely  gone 
a  step  or  two  before  his  swift  foot  followed  me. 

“  Pardon  me,”  he  said  with  stiff  courtesy.  “  I  do  not 
ask  what  charge  you  bring  against  me  regarding 
Mr.  Morrens.  I  scorn  the  calumny  too  much  even  to 
deny  it.  But  in  justice  to  myself,  unwilling  as  I  am  to 
name  the  woman  in  your  ears,  I  must  inform  you  that 
before  I  quitted  America  I  placed  Nora  Maynard  in  a 
situation  of  comfort,  where  she  will  never  want  for 
anything  while  she  lives.” 

The  lie  had  scarcely  left  his  lips,  ere  breaking  through 
the  laurels,  pale,  fierce,  ragged,  unwomanly,  yet 
bearing  on  her  face  a  dreadful  likeness  to  her  old  self, 
Nora  sprang  into  the  path,  and  stood  between  us.  Y'ct 
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with  all  her  haggard  wretchedness,  her  prison  sickliness 
and  squalor,  she  scarcely  looked  to  mo  so  abject  a 
creature  as  the  shrinking  figure  by  her  side,  in  his  gay 
riding-coat,  his  flowered  waistcoat,  and  lace  rufT.es.  At 
that  moment  I  think  he  hated  me  more  than  he 
hated  her.  He  would  have  fled,  but  she  barred  the  way 
fiercely. 

“  I  have  waited  ajid  watched  to  see  this,”  she  shrieked 
in  triumph.  “  I  have  lain  in  wait  for  days  at  the  g.ates 
of  Gualinara.  Knowing  you  were  coining,  I  crept  down 
hero  among  the  trees  to  listen,  and  I  have  heard  every 
word.  This  is  my  doing,  Humphrey  Fulke!  I  have 
parted  you  from  your  love  for  ever.  I  have  told  her 
all  your  villainy.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  there  is  no  woman  despises  you  as  Patience 
Caerhydon  does.” 

Before  the  apparition  of  this  poor  wretch,  whom  he 
had  thought  to  be  thousands  of  miles  away,  Mr.  Fulke’s 
self-possession  and  grace  deserted  him,  his  face  fell,  his 
lips  stammered,  his  whole  demeanour  changed.  I 
wondered  at  him  as  I  looked,  and,  sick  at  heart,  I  fled 
swiftly  from  the  scene,  leaving  him  there  with  Nora. 

As  I  fled,  pale  as  death,  through  the  hall,  I  met  Letty. 

“  Go  to  your  cousin,”  I  said  in  a  hurried  voice,  “  and 
do  for  him  all  that  I  cannot  do,  Letty — offer  him  the 
hospitality  of  Gualinara.  I  will  keep  in  my  room.” 

“  Have  you  quarrelled  ?”  cried  Letty  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  yes,  and  said  farewell.  Go  quickly — Nora  is 
with  him.” 

“  lias  she  dared  to  come  here  ?”  said  Letty.  “  I’ll 
have  her  whipjied  from  the  premises.” 

I  heard  no  more.  I  ran  up  the  staircase  blind  with 
tears  I  reached  my  room  and  locked  the  door,  then 
fell  upon  my  knees  and  sobbed  aloud.  I  shut  up  both 
my  ears  with  my  hands.  I  feared  to  hear  Nora's  voice 
again  To  sec  her,  to  hear  her  in  his  presence  had 
covered  me  with  shame  as  with  a  burning  mantle. 
Yet  why  should  I  be  ashamed  ?  He  was  the  wrong-doer. 
And  when  I  succoured  her  in  prison,  when  I  stood  by 
her  in  the  midst  of  a  reviling  crowd,  I  had  not  felt  as  I 
did  now ;  it  w-as  pity,  grief,  compassion  then,  and  not 
the  anguish  that  bowed  me  to  the  ground  now. 

My  window  stood  wide  open,  letting  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers ;  thus  I  heard  distinctly 
Letty's  voice  and  Ids  as  they  came  up  the  terrace 
together. 

“  I  tell  you,  Humphrey,  it  is  useless,”  said  Letty. 
She  will  never  forgive  you  ;  she  knows  the  whole  story. 
Why,  she  went  to  the  gaol  where  the  hussy  was  lying, 
and  stood  by  her  when  the  justices  sent  her  to  the 
pillory,  and  did  a  hundred  other  follies,  for  which,  if 
her  mother  were  living,  she  would  lock  her  up  for  a 
month  on  bread  and  water.” 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  into  which  Letty’s 
voice  broke  again  sharply. 

“  Be  a  man,  Humphrey !  I  am  ashamed  to  see  you 
take  this  affair  so  much  to  heart.  Mercy  on  us !  there 
arc  women  enough  in  the  world,  and  to  spare.  A  man 
like  you  has  small  need  to  fret  for  the  loss  of  one— or, 
if  it  came  to  that,  of  two  or  three  either.” 

As  she  gave  him  this  coarse  comfort,  I  rose  from  my 
knees  and  drew  farther  back  into  my  room.  But  in 
passing  the  window  I  saw  them  both.  He,  in  his  gay 


riding  suit,  with  his  face  pale,  and  lips  set  firm 
together ;  she  in  her  new  gown  of  silver-grey  lustring, 
her  checks  reddened,  her  eyes  bright  and  eager,  her 
hair  tied  up  with  violet  ribbons,  a  long  tress  here  and 
there  hanging  on  her  white  neck  like  ripples  of  gold. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  a  certain  likeness  between 
them — in  their  grace,  their  elegance,  their  beauty — 
struck  me  mournfully,  and  my  tears  burst  forth  again 
with  some  of  the  bitterness  of  that  old,  old  jealousy 
which  I  fancied  was  dead  so  long  ago. 

As  they  passed  up  and  down  the  terrace,  I  could  not 
help  their  w'ords  reaching  me  when  once  more  they 
came  beneath  the  window. 

“  No,  Letty,  I  will  not  stay,”  said  Mr.  Fulke  in  a 
hard  voice ;  “  the  hospitality  of  Gualmara  would  choke 
me.” 

“  And  why ?”  asked  Letty  angrily.  “The  house  is 
mine,  and  all  that  is  in  it  is  mine,  and  1  do  not  see 
wherefore  you  should  not  accept  rest  and  refreshment 
in  the  house  of  a  cousin.” 

“  Yours  I”  he  answered  in  surprise.  “  Well,  Letty, 
I  will  not  say  no  again,  since  the  place  is  yours  ;  but,  I 
confess,  the  bread  of  a  Caerhydon  would  fare  ill  with 
my  throat  to-day.’’ 

His  voice  was  so  full  of  bitterness  and  rage  that  I 
trembled,  and  as  they  passed  up  the  terrace  again  1 
stole  to  the  window  and  closed  it  softly.  In  another 
minute  the  murmur  of  their  voices  ceased,  and  I  knew 
she  had  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  old  house  of 
Gualmara. 

What  she  has  told  is  true  and  yet  false.  Gualmara 
is  hers  only  while  she  remains  unmarried,  and  on  con¬ 
dition  that  she  resides  in  it  eight  months  in  the  year. 
If  she  marries,  or  leaves  it,  Tristram’s  will  gives  it  to 
me  until  his  son  comes  of  age  ;  the  guardianship  of  the 
boy  also  will  be  all  mine  in  that  case,  instead  of  being 
shared  with  his  mother  as  now. 

I  wish  she  had  told  her  cousin  all  the  truth.  I  hate 
these  half  statements  of  a  fact. 

Same  day,  five  o’clock.  I  sent  for  Deborah  an  hour 
ago,  and  asked  what  they  had  done  with  Nora.  Some¬ 
how,  as  I  sat  here  alone  thinking  of  Mr.  Fulke’s  pale, 
ireful  face,  I  grew  frightened  about  this  poor  half-mad 
creature,  but  Deborah  reassures  me.  It  seems  when  I 
quitted  the  garden  she  used  terrible  words  towards 
Mr.  Fulke,  calling  down  a  curse  upon  him  and  his  for 
his  cruelty  and  treachery  in  America.  And  one  of  the 
gardeners  hearing  her  drew  near  the  spot,  and  reached 
it  just  as  Letty  arrived  also.  Mr.  Fulke  then  was 
leaning  against  a  tree,  pale  as  death,  yet  striving  to 
look  careless  and  at  ease.  Letty  ran  to  him  and  seized 
his  hand,  then  she  turned  with  fury  upon  Nora  and 
bade  her  leave  the  spot  at  once.  The  contempt,  the 
auger,  the  scorn  with  which  she  spoke,  taunting  her 
with  all  her  shame  and  miseries,  made  the  poor  wretch 
shiver,  and,  breaking  into  passionate  tears  and  cries, 
she  let  herself  be  driven  away,  muttering  fiercely  to 
herself  as  she  went.  The  man  at  Letty’s  orders  saw 
her  without  the  park  gates,  and  watched  her  go 
forlornly  up  the  road  towards  Falmouth. 

And  Mr.  Fulke  could  stand  by  and  see  this  without 
shame  and  without  contrition !  1  had  been  yearning 
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to  hear  some  good  of  him.  I  should  have  wept  for  joy 
had  Deborah  told  me  he  had  shown  some  pity  to  the 
hapless  victim  of  his  evil  passions ;  but  no,  I  hear  only 
that  he  laughed  with  affected  carelessness  as  she  crept 
away,  and,  turning  to  his  cousin,  he  said,  in  the 
gardener's  heaiing — 

“  ’Fore  gad.  Letty,  I  believe  the  devil  is  the  father 
of  the  whole  female  race.” 

And  so  I  learn  to  know  that  a  pitiful,  cowardly 
abuse  of  women  is  a  rake’s  sole  defence.  I  blush  with 
shame  to  think  I  ever  loved  this  man. 

Eleven  o’clock.  At  eight  o’clock  this  evening  Miss 
Philippa  came  to  me,  looking  flurried  and  wretched. 

“  My  dear  love,”  she  said,  “  will  you  see  this  scape¬ 
grace  ?  Don’t  be  angry  with  me  for  consenting  to  be 
his  messenger,  and  don’t  betray  me  to  Letty.  She  is 
busy  in  her  room  just  now,  or  I  could  not  have  had 
speech  with  Mr.  Fulke.  Will  you  sec  him  ?  Will  you 
let  him  plead  his  own  cause?  Remember,  you  have 
not  heard  his  side  of  the  question  yet.” 

“  And  I  will  never  hear  it.  Miss  Philippa,”  I  answered. 
“  All  my  love  is  gone,  so  why  should  1  let  him  degrade 
himself  by  excuses  to  which  I  do  not  mean  to  listen?” 

The  poor  kindly  time-serving  woman  shed  real 
tears  of  distress. 

“  I  did  not  think  you  so  hard,”  she  said,  sobbing  a 
little  as  she  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  “  I 
believed  you  loved  Mr.  Fulke  and  would  forgive  him 
anything.” 

“  I  must  honour  the  man  I  love,”  I  replied  hastily, 
“  not  forgive  him.  The  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman, 
and  St.  Paul  says,  ‘  Let  the  wife  sec  that  she  reverence 
her  husband.’  Now  I  cannot  honour  Mr.  Fulke.  All 
reverence,  all  esteem  are  crushed  out  of  my  heart,  and 
there  remain  only  the  dregs  of  a  foolish  fancy,  worth¬ 
less  in  my  sight,  and  in  his.” 

“  Don't  preach,  my  dear  child,”  cried  Miss  Philippa. 
“  If  you  do  I  give  in  at  once.  I  can’t  answer  texts, 
especially  of  St.  Paul,  who  comes  down  hard  on  the 
weaker  vessel.  No,  if  you  can  preach  about  it,  my 
dear,  then  indeed  I  own  love  is  gone.” 

With  this  and  with  a  very  heavy  sigh  she  went 
away.  But  in  half-an-hour  she  was  back  again, 
bearing  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

“  I  could  not  help  it,”  she  cried  as  she  saw  my  face 
flush;  “you’ll  read  what  the  poor  scapegrace  says ? 
That  can’t  hurt  you.” 

It  vexed  me  that  Mr.  Fulke  should  stoop  to  en¬ 
treaties  which  could  only  be  vain,  so  I  answered 
angrily  that  I  would  not  touch  the  note.  Then  she  broke 
the  seal  herself,  and  with  great  tears  dropping  down 
upon  her  large  cheeks,  she  read  out  these  words : — 


annoyance.  Madam,  whatever  ray  faults  may  be— and 
it  seems  you  find  them  too  many  to  forgive — I  trust 
discourtesy  is  not  one  of  them.  Hence  my  earnest 
wish  to  apologise  to  you  personally  for  the  inconve¬ 
nience  you  are  now  suffering,  through  my  apparent 
indifference  to  your  feelings,  in  becoming  an  unwel¬ 
come  and  unwilling  guest  at  Gualmara.  But  since  you 
deny  me  this  small  privilege,  I  use  my  poor  and  in¬ 
efficient  pen  to  entreat  your  pardon,  and  to  assure  you 
that  my  stay  beneath  the  same  roof  as  yourself  shall 
be  as  short  as  even  your  hatred  could  desire  it  For 
my  cousin’s  sake  I  say  nothing  of  my  own  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  accept  hospitality  at  Gualmara.  Miss  Caer- 
hydon  has  known  too  well  how  to  add  gall  to  this 
bread  of  bitterness.  For  the  sake  of  past  times  I  think 
she  might  have  spared  me  this  humiliation.  But  there 
are  hearts  to  whom  the  most  genuine  love,  and  the 
faithful  servitude  of  years,  count  for  nothing.  Fare¬ 
well,  madam ;  I  ask  for  no  kindness,  and  no  remem¬ 
brance  ;  you  have  taught  me  not  to  hope  for  these ;  I 
ask  only  to  remain,  as  ever,  madam, 

“  Your  devoted,  humble,  and  faithful  servant, 

“Alan  Fulke.” 

For  a  few  moments  I  sat  amazed,  listening  to  these 
skilful  words,  then  I  smiled  to  myself,  saying — 

“  It  is  but  the  old  gloss,  the  false  courtesy  of  manner 
that  once  charmed  me.  If  he  possessed  the  courtesy 
of  the  heart  he  could  not  have  betrayed  a  vain,  foolish 
girl.  All  this  is  mere  silken  coat  and  lace  ruffles;  the 
real  man  is,  alas !  coarse  and  dreadful.” 

“Isn’t  it  a  beautiful  letter?”  said  Miss  Philippa, 
wiping  her  tears. 

“Very,”  I  answered,  smiling  a  little.  “I  am  glad 
Mr.  Fulke  retires  with  dignity.” 

“  Is  that  all  you  answer?”  cried  Miss  Philippa.  “  My 
dear  child,  I  never  thought  you  were  so  monstrous 
hard-hearted.” 

Jkly  desk  being  open  before  me,  I  took  in  my  hand 

Alan  Fulke’s  own  letter  to  Lord  C - ,  and  for  a 

moment  I  thought  of  sending  it  to  him,  saying,  “  This 
is  my  answer.”  But  I  forbore.  I  would  spare  him  the 
pain  of  being  made  aware  that  I  knew  all  the  depth  of 
his  treachery. 

“  Present  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Fulke  for  his  courteous 
letter,”  I  said,  “and  tell  him  from  me  that  his  stay 
here  does  not  trouble  me.  ilis  cousin  is  the  mistress 
of  Gualmara,  and  I  should  be  grieved  if,  after  so  pro¬ 
longed  an  absence,  he  were  to  refuse  to  be  her  visitor 
for  as  long  a  time  as  he  and  she  may  find  agreeable. 
Early  to-morrow  morning  I  am  going  to  lAmiorran, 
therefore  his  remaining  here  will  not  make  me  a 
prisoner.” 

Miss  Philippa  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  very  earnestly 
as  I  spoke,  and  when  I  had  finished,  to  my  surprise, 
she  began  to  cry  painfully,  staring  at  me  all  the  while, 
with  her  tears  rolling  uuwiped  over  her  big  cheeks. 

“  Don’t  cry  for  me.  Miss  Philippa,”  I  said,  leaning 
over  her  and  kissing  her.  “  I  am  not  unhappy.  My 
sorrow  was  when  I  loved  this  man  and  doubted  him, 
and  not  now,  when  love  and  grief  are  both  conquered.” 

“  My  dear  child,”  sobbed  poor  Miss  Philippa,  “  I 
am  a  selfish  beast,  and  I  know  it.  I  am  not  crying  for 


“Madam, — For  the  second  time  in  my  life  I  find 
myself  the  unfortunate  cause  of  your  holding  yourself 
a  prisoner  in  your  room.  Permit  me,  madam,  with 
every  respect,  to  apologise  for  being  so  unhappy  as  to 
force  you  into  solitude  to  avoid  my  presence.  I 
anxiously  desired  an  interview  of  a  few  moments,  in 
order  to  assure  you  that  in  remaining  beneath  my 
cousin’s  roof  for  a  few  hours,  at  her  urgent  entreaty, 
it  was  very  far  from  my  wish  or  intention  to  cause  you 
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you,  I  am  crying  for  myself.  All  my  peace  and  all 
my  little  comforts  are  gone  now,  I  know  it  is  of  no 
use  to  ask  you,  but  I  do  wish  with  all  my  heart  that, 
for  my  sake,  you'd  lead  him  on  with  a  little  false  hope 
for  a  year  or  two.” 

I  scarcely  understood  her  odd  request,  but  I  was 
sorry  to  see  her  depart  with  her  handkerchief  pressed 
to  her  eyes  and  her  face  stained  with  tears. 

I  fear  I  am  somewhat  hard,  for  since  my  first  out¬ 
burst  of  grief  I  have  not  wept.  But  I  am  as  weary  as 
though  age  aud  sickness  were  come  upon  me  suddenly, 
and  the  future  had  ceased  to  bring  me  hope. 

16th  May.  “  Well,  my  love,”  said  Miss  Philippa, 
opening  my  curtains  wide,  “  they  are  gone !  I  suppose 
you  expected  it  ?” 

I  started  up  in  bed  frightened  and  half-awake. 

“  Who  is  gone?  IVhat  do  you  mean  ?”  I  cried. 

“  I  mean,  my  dear  love,  that  Letty  and  her  cousin 
have  eloped  together.  They  left  in  a  postchaise  and 
four  at  half-past  three  this  morning.  It  is  just  six 
now ;  they  are  a  good  twenty  miles  on  their  way.” 

I  gazed  at  Miss  Philippa  in  such  sorrow  and  amaze¬ 
ment  that  it  was  many  moments  before  I  could  speak. 
I  saw  her  face  was  swelled  with  crying,  and  her  whole 
air  full  of  distress. 

“  Letty  gone  with  Alan  Fulke  1”  I  said,  wringing 
my  hands  together,  “and  Tristram  only  dead  six 
months !” 

“  It  is  not  my  fault,”  said  her  poor  friend,  bursting 
into  fresh  tears.  “  I  went  upon  my  knees  to  her  last 
night  to  beg  her  to  listen  to  me,  but  she  was  bent  on 
her  own  destruction.  Oh,  I  shall  never  get  such  a 
home  again  as  Gualmara  has  been  to  me !  All  my 
little  comforts  are  broken  up  now!  No  more  easy- 
chairs,  no  more  footstools,  no  more  dowmy  cushions 
for  my  poor  back !  My  wretched  carcass  will  be 
shaken  about  from  lodging  to  lodging,  and  hard 
knocks  w  ill  be  my  only  halfpence  I  lily  dear  Miss 
Patience,  let  me  cry  on — my  heart  is  broken !” 

“  Where  is  the  boy  ?  Surely  she  has  not  taken  the 
child  with  her  ?”  I  exclaimed  in  agony  as  the  thought 
struck  me. 

“  No,”  answered  Miss  Philippa.  “  Sir.  Fulke  would 
not  let  her  take  the  boy  with  her,” 

“That  was  good  of  him— that  was  kind  and  honour¬ 
able,”  I  said  eagerly. 

“My  pretty  love,”  answered  Philippa  snappishly, 
“  don’t  be  simple.  Sir.  Fulke  thinks  he  is  coming 
back  here  very  soon  as  master.  In  London  they’ll  get 
a  special  licence,  and  be  married,  and  then - ” 

“Well,  Sliss  Philippa,  and  what  then?"  I  said 
quietly,  seeing  her  hesitate. 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  you’ll  think  Letty  mon¬ 
strous  false  and  wicked  if  I  tell  you,  but  the  truth  is 
she  has  persuaded  her  cousin  that  she  is  very  rich — 
that  all  here  belongs  to  her,  aud  that  you  and  your 
fortune  are  under  her  control  till  you  marry.  And  so 
after  the  wedding  I  fan»y  Sir.  Fulke  will  write  to  you, 
and  try  to  take  a  little  revenge  for  your  treatment  of 
him.” 

I  was  very  white  and  angry,  and  inwardly  I  thanked 
God  that  my  dear  brother  Tristram  had  not  left  his 


ancient  home,  his  sister,  or  his  child,  in  the  power  of 
Letty  Mallivery. 

“  Mr.  Fulke  is  one  of  those  who  pass  their  lives  in 
deceiving  and  being  deceived,”  I  answered.  “  And  never 
has  he  made  a  more  grievous  mistake  than  now.” 

“  My  dear,  there  is  a  fearful  life  before  those  two," 
continued  Philippa,  bursting  into  tears  again.  “  And 
as  for  me,  I  shall  be  under  two  harrows  instead  of  one.” 

“But  are  you  bound  to  follow  Letty’s  fortunes. 
Miss  Philippa?”  I  asked.  “ The  moment  the  marriage 
is  concluded  Gualmara  becomes  mine;  why  not  make 
your  home  here  still  ?" 

Miss  Philippa  cried  more  than  ever,  and  kissed  me 
affectionately,  but  she  shook  her  head  .at  my  pro¬ 
position. 

“  My  dearest  love,  I  never  felt  less  like  living  in 
other  people’s  houses  th.an  I  do  here  with  you,”  she 
said,  “and  without  Letty  I  should  be  too  comfortable. 
I’m  used  to  a  grievance,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  I 
should  get  dull  without  one.  And  I’m  used  to  Letty — 
there,  that’s  the  truth — aud  I  can’t  leave  her.” 

I  saw  this  was  the  truth,  and  poor  Philippa  was 
more  loving  and  less  selfish  than  she  thought  herself. 

“  I  shall  stand  by  her  to  the  last,”  she  continued. 
“She’ll  want  a  friend  now.  I  know  Mr.  Fulke  of  old, 
my  dear,  and  I  say  there  is  not  a  more  heartless  cox¬ 
comb  in  existence  than  he.  And  that  reminds  me,  my 
dear  Miss  Patience,  to  beg  your  forgiveness  for  my 
monstrous  selfishness  yesterday  in  trying  to  make  it 
up  between  you  and  liim.  But  my  bedroom  is  so  very 
comfortable,  and  there  isn’t  a  single  draught  in  the  big 
parlour ;  it’s  not  like  living  in  another  person’s  house 
at  all,  and  I  couldn't  help  making  a  struggle  to  stop  in 
it.  Then,  too.  Dr.  Scaboria  is  really  getting  fond  of 
me.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  What  a  hard  world  this  is ! 
How  horrid  wicked  it  is  of  Mr.  Fulke  to  turn  a  poor 
old  woman  like  me  out  of  all  her  comforts !” 

The  idea  of  Alan  Fulke  pausing  in  a  purpose  to 
consider  poor  ^liss  Philippa  almost  made  me  smile 

“  At  lejist,”  I  said,  “  he  loves  his  cousin.  He  has 
always  loved  her,  I  think.” 

“  His  love  is  too  old  to  be  alive  now,  my  dear.  It 
would  be  a  monstrous  wonder  if  the  ghost  of  it  was 
left." 

But  I  remembered  his  letter  with  the  one  strong 
word  in  it  which  reached  me  at  the  time  of  Tristram’s 
wedding,  and  I  thought  if  the  old  love  was  not  dead 
then,  it  might  revive  now. 

“  If  he  had  married  her,”  continue-  Miss  Philippa, 
“  in  her  young  days,  when  he  spoiled  all  her  chances  of 
marriage  in  her  own  county,  it  would  have  been 
honourable  and  right;  now  it  is  a  mere  mad  freak, 
done  in  anger,  and  the  hope  of  money  and  revenge. 
Mercy  upon  us !  what  a  scene  there’ll  be  when  he  finds 
out  the  truth !  My  dear  love,  I  ask  one  favour  of  you — 
give  us  a  little  breathing-time.  Out  of  pity  to  Letty 
and  me,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Oh,  the  vile  scapegrace!  Why 
didn’t  the  Americans  scalp  him  and  cat  him?  Why 
was  he  let  come  home  alive  to  break  up  all  the  little 
comforts  of  a  poor  creature  who  has  lived  so  long  in 
other  people’s  houses  that— that  she  don’t  like  to  leave 
’em?  No,  my  love;  especially  for  lodgings,  where  I 
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shall  have  to  sit  in  the  draughty  corners,  and  take  a 
hard  bed  in  the  garret.  If  Mr.  Fulke  had  a  good 
country  house,  I’d  forgive  him,  but  now  I  never — 
never  will.  To  take  me  into  lodgings  and  poverty  at 
my  age  is  vile — vile  and  cruel  indeed.  There,  my  love. 
I’ll  leave  you.  I  am  boring  you  to  death.  I  am  mon¬ 
strous  selfisli,  and  I  know  it.” 

“At  least  you  are  not  selfish  in  following  Letty,” 
I  said. 

“  Well,  ray  love,”  returned  Miss  Philippa,  reflecting, 
“perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  I  am  not  doing  my  duty 
to  myself  in  leaving  my  comfortable  room  and  my 
cosy  chair  on  the  warmest  side  of  the  hearth,  but  use 
is  second  nature.  I’m  used  to  being  a  toad  under  a 
harrow,  and  I'm  afraid  without  the  harrow  the  poor 
toady  would  mope  herself  to  death.” 

And  now  she  has  left  me,  I  write  all  this  in  my 
Journal  recklessly,  as  though  it  amused  me,  because  in 
very  truth  I  cannot  reali.se  the  strange  fact  that  Letty 
h.as  eloped  with  Alan  Fulke!  By-and-by,  when  I 
imderstand  it,  when  I  believe  it,  I  may  perhaps  weep 
for  sorrow.  Now  I  can  only  wonder  and  feel  nothing. 

ilay  22nd.  Letty’s  boy  cried  for  his  motlier  for  two 
or  three  days,  but  he  is  growing  accustomed  to  her 
absence  now.  Oh,  Letty !  Letty !  what  a  cruel  mad¬ 
ness  is  yours!  The  poor  child  is  doubly  orphaned 
now.  And  I  fancy,  when  I  feel  the  clinging  clasp  of 
his  small  hand,  that  he  knows  instinctively  that  1  am 
the  sole  friend  left  to  him  in  the  world. 

May  24th.  The  talk,  the  scandal,  and  gossip  about 
the  elopement  still  continue  to  vex  my  cars.  All  the 
world  pitying  me  and  condoling  with  me  till  I  am  mad. 
In  justice  to  Letty,  I  have  been  obliged  to  confess  that 
she  did  not  steal  my  love  from  me,  but  that  Jlr.  Fulke 
and  I  were  already  parted,  and  I  had  rendered  him 
back  his  full  liberty  when  he  used  it  to  make  another 
choice.  Miss  Philippa  is  still  here,  as  she  does  not 
yet  know  where  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulke.  How 
wonderful  I  should  live  to  write  those  words  calmly, 
feeling  only  a  natural  sorrow  for  Letty’s  wicked  folly ! 

Jlay  27th.  I  have  been  trying  to  save  Nora  from 
deeper  misery,  but  it  is  a  hopeless  task.  Mrs.  Trcvcla 
writes  me  that  at  Bristol,  according  to  my  wish,  she 
was  provided  with  decent  clothing  and  money  to  bring 
her  home  comfortably,  yet  she  tramped  down  hither 
like  a  beggar  in  unwomanly  rags,  and  now,  after  I  had 
with  trouble  persuaded  a  good  woman  at  Falmouth  to 
let  her  lodge  with  her,  she  has  in  a  sudden  fury  quar¬ 
relled  with  and  struck  her,  so  this  morning  I  rode  to 
Tam  Jenkins  offering  to  pay  well  for  her  board,  if  he 
would  take  his  daughter  home  again. 

“  I’m  a  vool,  I  tell  ’ee,”  he  said — “  I'm  a  vool,  but 
not  sich  a  vool  as  to  taake  a  shameless  daater  to  trouble 
me  night  and  day.  She'd  put  me  to  doors  en  a  month, 
or  burn  me  oop  alive.  No,  no.  Miss  Patience,  don't 
’ee  ax  me  to  have  nauthin’  to  do  with  Nora,  because  I 
waient,  and  though  I  be  a  vool.  I’ll  stick  to  my  word.” 

So  I  am  come  home  vexed  and  angry. 

2nd  June.  Letters  at  last!  One  for  me,  one  for 


Miss  Philippa,  and  both  from  Letty.  She  writes  as 
carelessly  as  though  the  deed  she  has  done  were  no 
graver  a  thing  than  the  purchase  of  a  new  lapdog. 

“Forgive  me,  my  dear,”  she  says,  “for  running 
away  without  a  leave-taking.  For  the  rest  I  am  sure 
you  are  glad;  I  have  taken  a  discarded  lover  off  your 
hands.  He  would  have  plagued  you  mightily  when 
Mr.  Morrens  comes  home,  and  so  you  are  well  quit  of 
him  for  a  little  hatred.  He  is  monstrous  hard  upon  you, 
I  own,  but  then,  my  dear,  the  truth  is  he  always  loved 
me,  and  his  fancy  for  you  only  grew  out  of  my  jilting 
him  for  poor  Tristram.  I  am  enjoying  myself  vastly 
here  in  town.  And  positively  last  night,  at  a  rout,  I 

saw  Lord  S - .  He  stared  with  monstrous  rudeness 

at  me,  but  of  course  I  would  not  speak  to  him.  I  miss 
that  poor,  goodnatured  porpoise,  Philippa,  so  please 
send  her  up  to  me.  And  let  her  bring  ull  my  things 
with  her,  carefully  packed,  not  forgetting  the  Indian 
fan,  and  the  old  point  lace,  belonging  once  to  your 
mother,  which  I  gave  to  Deborah  to  wash  and  get  up. 
Philippa’s  coach  faro  won’t  cost  you  more  than  ten 
guineas.  She  can’t,  of  course,  expect  you  to  hire  a 
post-chaise  for  her.  Besides,  a  chaise  won’t  hold  my 
luggage,  so  she  must  go  by  the  stage.  I  suppose  you 
are  very  happy,  my  love,  feeding  the  pigeons  as  usual. 
That  life  suits  you,  but,  as  you  know,  it  maddens 
me.” 

Scrawled  in  a  postscript  were  the  words,  “  I  forgot 
to  ask  for  Reginald  ;  I  hope  he  is  well.” 

As  I  lay  this  letter  down,  I  feel  as  though  life  were 
some  strange,  fantastic  dream,  and  not  the  stern  reality 
it  is. 

Ah !  I  wish  I  could  awake  and  find  the  last  four 
years  only  a  sorrowful  vision — awake  and  find  Vincent 
by  my  side,  as  he  was  in  this  bright  June  weather  four 
years  ago. 

Cth  June.  Miss  Philippa  is  gone,  and  I  am  here  alone 
at  Gualmara  with  Tristram’s  little  child. 


Peufidious  Albion  in  a  New  Light. 

When  Henri  (Juatre  ruled  France,  and  from  his  time 
to  the  age  of  Louis  XHI.,  French  politeness  was  exqui¬ 
site,  and  to  the  influence  of  women  this  was  to  bo 
attributed.  The  flower  of  gentlemen,  poets,  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  literary  personages  assembled  in  the  salons 
of  those  days,  and  woman  was  the  soul  of  these  brilliant 
gatherings.  Now,  alas,  the  feminine  supremacy  is  no 
more.  Paris  is  as  impolite  as  I.ondon.  Forgetfulness 
of  wholesome  tradition,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manners,  have  contributed  to  this  result.  Through 
Englishmen  France  has  adopted  the  system  of  clubs, 
which  deprives  the  drawing-room  of  the  masculine 
element ;  and  the  love  of  sport  with  which  England 
has  also  indoctrinated  Franco  strongly  tends  to  the 
withdrawal  of  men  frorii  their  duties  in  ladies’  company 
by  taking  up  the  hours  formerly  devoted  to  the  sex. 
Smoking,  also,  has  contributed  to  the  national  decline. 
Thus  writes  one  of  the  leading  magazines  in  France, 
and  the  article  concludes  by  asking  if  Paris  is  to  lose 
its  ancient  renown  for  ti  imnphant  wit  and  incomparable 
manners  ? 
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.  582.  Oval 
I  i’ATTEItN 
'  FOK  OllNA- 
MENTING 
Ckavats, 
CA1‘S,  &C. 

The  ground 
of  this  pat¬ 
tern  is  line 
Brussels 
net,  which 
must  be  fas¬ 
ten  ed  on 
cardboard; 
the  small 
circles 
round  the 
border  are 
worked  by 
tracing 
from  illus¬ 
tration  a 


580  &  581. 
Two  CoL- 

LAUS  IN 

Point  L.\ce. 

Tliese  col¬ 
lars  are  imi¬ 
tations  of 
point  lace. 
T  h  e  pat- 
terns  are 
worked  | 
with  nar¬ 
row  braid, 
line  cord, 
and  Meck¬ 
lenburg  h 
thread. 
Trace  the 
shape of  the 
collar  on 
thin  card- 
board. 


680.— Point  L-ice  Collar. 


copying  the 

outlines  of  the  pattern  from  illus¬ 
tration.  Nos.  580  and  581  distinctly 
show  the  stitches  of  the  embroidery. 
For  No.  580  the  Grecian  line  is  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  leaf  inside  it  is  repeated 
in  opposite  directions ;  on  No.  681 
continue  alternately  the  loops  and  the 
small  leaves.  Both  patterns  are  first 
traced  only  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the 
back  of  the  collar ;  they  are  then  copied 
in  the  contrary  direction.  When  the 
complete  pattern  is  traced  the  braid  is 
sewn  along  the  outlines  with  small 
stitches,  fastening  the  ends  of  the  braid 
as  carefully  as  possible  for  every  pat¬ 
tern.  At  the  curves  and  comers  the 
braid  is  not  cut  off.  but  turned  back, 
and  the  double  part  is  then  sewn  toge¬ 
ther  with  fine  overcast  stitch.  The 
patterns  are  then  filled  up  from  illus¬ 
tration  in  darning  and  lace  stitch.  In 
working  the  open-work  parts,  the 
thread  is  fasten^  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  braid.  Between  the  patterns  fasten 
fine  guipure  cord,  sewing  in  knots  with 
fine  thread. 


582.  —  Oval  Pattern  for 
Ornamenting  Cravats, 
Caps,  &c. 


circle  in 

glazed  cotton  round  5  holes  of  the  net, 
working  2  rounds  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  the  outline  is  double.  In  the  middle 
of  the  oval  sew  on  an  embroidered  pat¬ 
tern  ;  cut  away  the  net  underneath  the 

Iiattern  of  the  centre,  and  work  very  fine 
ace  stitch  on  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
On  our  pattern  these  stitches  form 
small  crosses.  To  get  from  one  stitch 
to  the  other,  always  wind  the  cotton 
round  the  next  threads  of  the  net. 
For  the  border  of  the  oval  work  half 
of  the  outer  circles  round  with  button¬ 
hole  stitch  ;  cut  away  the  net  outside, 
and  sew  on  a  row  of  narrow  purl 
edging. 

583. — Crochet  Hanging  Cushion. 
Materials;  Grey  wool,  green  silk,  green 
silk  cords,  and  tassels. 

This  cushion  is  meant  to  hang  against 
the  wall  or  over  the  backs  of  chairs. 
The  cushion  is  made  of  green  silk ;  it  is 
covered  with  the  pattern  seen  in  No. 
583  worked  in  crochet  with  grey  wool. 

Begin  in  the 


.4.t  the  outer 
border  of  I 
the  collars  | 
work  loose 
buttonhole 
stitch  loops, 
which  are 
fastened 
once  more 
on  the  braid 
with  fine 
overcast 
stitch.  The 
collar  is 
then  taken 
off  the  card¬ 
board  ;  the 
side  which 
you  have 
worked  is 
the  wrong 
side  of  the 
collar. 


581.— Point  Lace  Collar. 


centre  on  a 
foundation 
chain  of  9 
stitches; 
join  them 
into  a  circle 
and  work 
the  1st 
round:  16 
double.  2nd 
round :  In 
every  dou¬ 
ble  stitch 

2  treble. 
Work  .3 
chain  in  the 
place  of  the 
Ist  treble. 
3rd  round: 
Alternately 

3  double,  1 
spot  con¬ 
sisting  of  2 
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long  treble.  For  this  in¬ 
sert  the  needle  into  the  front 
chain  of  one  stitch  of  the 
1st  round,  and  cast  off  the 
2  long  treble  stitches  toge¬ 
ther.  4th  round  ;  11  times 
alternately,  1  treble,  7  chain, 
missing  2  stitches  of  the 
preceding  round  under  them ; 
at  the  place  of  the  1st  treble 
work  3  chain.  The  treble 
stitches  are  worked  round 
both  chains  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stitches.  At  the 
end  of  the  round  work  1 
slip  stitch  into  the  3rd  chain 
at  the  beginning  of  the 
round.  6th  round :  Work 
8  double  on  each  chain  stitch 
scallop,  working  2  double 
into  the  middle  stitch  ;  be¬ 
sides  this  work  after  the 
Istof  these  2  middle  stitches, 

1  purl  consisting  of  4  chain, 

1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st  of  the 
4  chain  stitches.  The  treble 
stitch  is  missed.  Then  fasten 
the  thread  and  cut  it  off. 

Begin  it  afresh  at  the  purl 
of  the  star,  the  wrong  side 

of  which  must  be  turned  upwards,  and  make  for  one 
of  the  thick  stripes  a  foundation  chain  as  follows : — 
15  chain.  1  purl  (4  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st), 
21  chain, 


683. — Crochet  Hanging  Cesmox. 


purl, 

9  chain, 
1  purl, 
7  chain, 
I  j)  u  r  1 , 
6  c  li  a  i  n, 
1  purl, 
(1  e  h  a  i  n, 
1  purl, 

6  chain, 
1  purl, 

10  chain, 
1  purl, 

7  chain,  *. 
IMiss  the 
last  chain 
stitch  and 
work  back 
on  this 
foundation 
chain  in  the 
following 
manner: — 
1st  row ;  80 
double 
worked  in 
such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the 
purl  of  the 
foundation 
chains  are 
turned 
downwards 
(the  last  13 
stitches  re¬ 
main  free) ; 
then  work 
1  chain, 
turn  the 


work  and  work  the  2nd  row  : 

1  double  in  every  double 
stitch,  inserting  the  needle 
into  the  back  chain  of  every 
stitch.  The  last  double 
stitch  is  worked  in  the  last 
stitch  of  the  preceding  row 
and  in  the  last  foundation 
chain  stitch ;  then  fasten 
the  cotton  and  cut  it  off. 
Begin  again  on  the  same 
side  at  the  8th  stitch  from 
the  beginning  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  work  the  third 
row,  1  double  on  the  next 
7  stitches ;  then  1  treble 
in  every  stitch ;  in  the  2 
last  stitches  1  long  double, 

2  double ;  then  1  double  in 
the  double  stitch  of  the  last 
row  but  one.  Then  fasten 
the  cotton.  Begin  at  the 
1st  stitch  of  the  foundation 
chain  and  work  the  4th  row 
on  the  remaining  free  stitch 
of  the  foundation  chain  and 
on  the  following  stitch  13 
double :  then  2  long  treble 
in  the  front  chain  of  the  4th 
double  stitch  of  the  2nd  row. 

The  2  long  treble  stitches  are  cast  off  together ;  this 
fonns  one  spot.  Then  18  times  alternately  3  double,  1 
spot  in  the  next  stitch  but  3  of  the  2nd  row.  The 

spots  must 
have  a 
slanting 
direction ; 
lastly,  work 
1  double 
stitch  into 
the  remain- 
ing  free 
stitches  as 
far  as  the 
last  founda¬ 
tion  chain ; 
work  1 
chain  and 
turn  the 
work.  6th 
row:  1  dou¬ 
ble  in  the 
back  chain 
of  every 
stitch  of  the 
preceding 
row.  One 
of  the  thick 
stripes  is 
then  com- 
p  1  e  t  e  d  ; 
work  then 
the  open¬ 
work  part 
which  joins 
the  thick 
stripes  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r . 
Then  cro- 
chet  with¬ 
out  turning 
the  work 
from  the 
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584. — Squares  for  Couvrettes,  Antimacassars,  &c.,  in  Guipure 
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left  to  right  hand  immediately  after  the  last  double 
stitch,  12  chain,  1  purl  (observe  that  the  purl  of  this 
row  are  all  turned  upwards) ;  2  chain,  fastened  on  to 
the  9th  double  of  the  5th  row,  counting  from  the  end ; 
8  chain,  1  purl,  9  chain  fastened  on  to  the  10th  follow¬ 
ing  double  stitch ;  3  chain,  1  purl,  9  chain  fastened  on 
to  the  10th  following  double  stitch,  8  chain,  1  purl,  11 
chain  fastened  on  to  the  10th  following  double  stitch, 

3  chain,  1  purl,  11  chain  fastened  on  to  the  10th 
following  double  stitch,  3  chain;  then  go  back  and 
fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  3rd  following  chain  stitch, 
counting  from  the  end ;  1  chain,  1  purl ;  (the  purl  of 
this  row  must  all  be  turned  downwards) ;  11  chain 
fastened  on  to  the  5th  following  chain  of  the  last  chain 
stitch  scallop  of  the  preceding  row ;  2  chain  fastened 
on  to  the  8th  of  the  last  11  chain;  2  chain,  1  purl,  5 
chain,  1  purl,  5  chain,  1  purl,  1  chain  fastened  on  to 
the  5th  chain  stitch  of  the  next  chain  stitch  scallop  of 
the  preceding  row ;  4  chain,  missing  4  stitches  under 
them,  fastened  on  to  the  next  double  stitch ;  6  chain, 

1  purl,  6  chain,  1  purl,  1  chain  fastened  on  to  the  5th 
chain  stitch  of  the  next  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row ;  4  chain,  1  purl,  13  chain  fastened  on  to 
the  5th  stitch  of  the  next  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the 
preceding  row ;  3  chain  fastened  on  to  the  10th  of  the 
last  worked  13  chain ;  2  chain,  1  purl,  G  chain,  1  purl, 

2  chain  fastened  on  the  3rd  stitch  after  the  purl  of  the 
last  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  preceding  row ;  3  chain, 
missing  3  stitches  under  them,  fastened  on  to  the 
following  stitch ;  2  chain,  1  purl,  6  chain,  1  purl,  3 
chain  fastened  on  to  the  last  double  stitch ;  fasten  the 
cotton  and  cut  it  oflF.  Then  work  again  a  thick  stripe 
like  the  preceding  one ;  begin  at  the  next  purl  of  the 
star,  and  make  a  foundation  chain  as  follows :  8  chain 
fastened  on  to  the  middle  chain  stitch  between  the  2 
purl  of  the  last  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  last  open¬ 
work  row  (work  again  in  the  direction  from  left  to 
right),  7  chain,  1  purl,  5  chain  fastened  with  1  slip 
stitch  on  to  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next  chain  stitch 
scallop ;  10  chain  fastened  with  1  treble  stitch  on  to 
the  5th  stitch  of  the  next  scallop,  4  chain,  1  purl,  3 
chain,  1  treble  on  the  6th  stitch  of  the  next  chain  stitch 
scallop,  5  chain,  1  purl,  3  chain  ;  1  long  treble  in  the 
last  stitch  but  2  of  the  same  scallop ;  4  chain,  1  purl, 

4  chain,  1  purl,  1  chain,  1  treble  in  the  middle  stitch  of 
the  next  scallop,  4  chain,  1  purl,  5  chain,  1  purl, 
2  chain,  1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next 
scallop,  6  chain,  1  purl,  7  chain  fastened  on  to 
the  7th  following  double  stitch  of  the  5th  row  of 
the  preceding  thick  stripe,  so  that  the  stripes  form 
scallops.  Repeat  from  *  till  11  thick  stripes  and  as 
many  open-work  ones  have  been  worked.  For  the  last 
open-work  part  join  it  on  to  the  foundation  chain  stitch 
of  the  1st  stripe  with  double  and  treble  stitch,  and  in 
the  same  manner  the  1st  stripe  on  to  the  last  one.  This 
ground  is  edged  with  a  lace  of  chain  and  double  stitch 
worked  fiom  illustration.  Sew  the  crochet  covering  on 
the  cushion,  which  is  completed  with  green  silk  cords 
and  tassels. 

584.— Squares  for  Couvrettes,  Antimacassars,  &c. 

These  squares  are  worked  partly  in  point  russe,  white 
embroidery,  and  guipure  dart ;  they  are  suitable  for 


large  and  small  couvrettes,  for  toilet-cushions,  handker¬ 
chief-cases,  &c.  The  different  squares  can  be  joined 
together  for  one  couvrette  and  be  repeated  regularly, 
or  the  couvrette  can  be  made  entirely  of  similar 
squares.  The  embroidered  squares  are  edged  all 
round  with  button-hole  stitch.  The  couvrettes  are 
edged  with  lace  or  fringe. 


ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  IMUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

NE  of  the  hrst  lady  singers  who  appeared  at  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  was  Mrs.  Arne,  wife  of  tlie  celebrated 
composer,  who  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  public. 
Mrs.  Billington  and  many  eminent  songstresses,  includ¬ 
ing  even  the  great  Catalan!,  did  not  disdain  to  appear 
there  for  a  consideration.  Catalan!  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  vocalist  who  achieved  the  honour  of  a  double 
encore,  she  having  been  compelled  to  sing  one^  of  her 
songs  in  an  Italian  comic  opera.  La  Frcsclu  tana,  three 
times  running.  This  being  the  first  time  a  singer  had 
achieved  such  a  triumph,  the  circumstance  provoked  a 
lively  discussion  in  professional  circles,  till  it  at  length 
oozed  out  that  Catalani  received,  according  to  stipula¬ 
tion  in  her  engagement,  the  privilege  of  fifty  orders 
nightly!  In  continental  cities  the  claqueur  plays  an 
important  part,  especially  on  the  first  night  of  an  opera 
or  piece,  and  his  functions  are  openly  acknowledged. 
Here,  where  in  spite  of  attempts  to  put  it  down  by  at 
least  one  of  our  most  eminent  singers,  the  custom  is 
still  prevalent,  its  modus  operandi  is  exercised  more  sub 
rosd.  Applause  and  eucores  are  doubtless  valuable 
stimuli  to  the  exertions  of  public  peifonners,  whose 
anxiety  to  obtain  this  mark  of  the  public  favour — “  the 
meed  they  work  for  ” — is  generally  intense.  Even  the 
great  Mrs.  Siddons,  particularly  when  advancing  in 
years  and  consequent  embonpoint,  found  it  an  almost 
indispensable  adjunct  to  her  efforts.  Her  reply  is 
pretty  generally  known  to  the  Scottish  gentleman,  who 
remarked — “  I  suppose,  ma'am,  ye  like  to  be  clapped — 
it  gives  ye  pleasure  ?”  “  Sir,  it  does  more ;  it  gives  us 
breath.”  And  it  is  related  of  her  brother,  the  great  John 
Kemble,  that  during  the  period  when  he  was  engaged 
as  stage-manager  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  he  came 
into  the  orchestra  one  night  to  witness  one  of  Shak- 
speare’s  Roman  plays,  which  had  been  got  up  under  his 
superintendence.  But  notwithstanding  the  beautiful 
poetry  of  the  language,  and  the  really  admirable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  performed,  it  was  “  caviare  to  the 
general,”  judging  by  the  apathy  of  the  audience. 
As  speech  after  speech  fell  flat  for  want  of  what  is 
called  by  actors  “  a  hand  of  applause,”  he  felt  it 
intolerable ;  so  to  a  succeeding  speech  he  gently  tapped 
his  stick  on  the  floor,  which  produced  a  slight  clapping 
from  a  few  of  the  audience.  This  he  repeated  occa¬ 
sionally,  increasing  the  force  each  time,  till  the  audience, 
at  length  fairly  roused,  bestowed  upon  the  actors  loud 
and  hearty  applause.  “  There,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
accomplished  his  design,  turning  to  the  instrumentalist 
who  sat  next  him,  “  you  see  the  use  of  a  forcer."  The 
art,  which  is  now  extensively  used,  was  then  in  its 
infancy ! 

To  return  to  Vauxhall  Gardens.  Some  years  ago, 
imder  the  reign  of  a  manager  who  was  himself  no  judge 
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of  music,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  his  singers,  at  all  events  according  to  the 
rule  that— 

“  The  worth  of  any  thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring,” 

a  person  was  appointed  to  keep  ar  account  on  paper  of 
the  number  of  encores  respeciively  gained  by  each  one 
of  them  during  the  season,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
those  who  had  obtained  the  greatest  number  were  re¬ 
engaged  for  the  following  one. 

In  1808  a  young  singer  made  her  debut  at  these 
Gardens  as  Miss  Feron.  Her  real  name  was  Glossop, 
as  she  was  the  wife  of  the  well-known  manager  of  the 
Coburg  (now  Victoria)  Theatre,  and  mother  of  the 
stage-manager  Mr.  Augustus  Harris.  She  had  received 
her  musical  training  in  Italy ;  her  compass  of  voice  was 
80  extensive — particularly  in  the  upper  register — and 
her  facility  of  execution  so  great  that  she  was  considered 
by  some  as  likely  to  prove  a  powerful  rival  to  the  great 
Catalan!,  in  contradistinction  to  whom  (her  figure  being 
petite)  she  was  sometimes  dubbed  The  Little  Cat.  An 
acting  song  was  composed  expressly  for  her  by  Parke, 
the  celebrated  oboe  player,  called  “  The  Romp,  or  the 
Great  Catalini,”  in  which  she  gave  with  admirable  effect 
an  imitation  of  the  renowned  Italian  singer.  This  song 
was  nightly  uproariously  encored.  In  the  recitative 
which  ushered  in  the  air,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  music  and  words  accord,  to  repeat  a  part  of  the 
last  word,  by  which  it  read  thus :  “  Great  Cat — great 
Catalan!.”  Tliis  circumstance  rather  offended  the  far- 
famed  original,  who,  on  being  asked  her  opinion  of  the 
song,  said  she  “  liked  it  all  very  well  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  great  cat."  • 

Mozart,  whom  his  illustrious  countryman,  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  admirer,  Haydn,  characterises  as  “  the  most 
extraordinary,  original,  and  comprehensive  musical 
genius  that  was  ever  known  in  this  or  any  age,”  said, 
only  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  “  I  begin  to  see 
what  might  be  done  with  music and  true  it  is 
that  the  more  the  sphere  of  music  is  explored,  the 
more  extended  does  it  become.  On  the  subject  of 
violins  and  violinists  alone  volumes  might  be  written. 
With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  England  has  not 
been  prolific  in  great  violin  players.  As  regards  the 
instrument  itself,  there  is,  as  is  well  known,  often  as 
great  a  mania  prevalent  among  connoisseurs  of  fiddles 
as  of  paintings.  1  he  original  makers  of  the  renowned 
Cremcna  violins  were  two  Italians,  natives  of  the  town 
of  Cremona,  named  Amati  and  Straduarius.  Like  the 
once  tasliionable  sedan  chairs  in  France,  they  derived 
their  name  from  the  place  that  originated  them,  and  a 
fabulous  inice  has  frequently  been  given  for  one  of 
these  instruments ;  yet  there  is  an  account  of  a  violin 
made  by  a  German  of  the  name  of  Klotz,  which,  in 
sweetness  and  power  of  tone  combined,  must  have 
rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  those  of  the  famous  Italian 
makers.  The  fortunate  possessor  of  this  wonderful 
instrument  was  a  Mr.  Hay,  who  had  been  a  leader  of 
the  band  at  the  opera  house,  and  he  set  so  great  a  value 
on  it  as  to  refuse  an  offer  made  by  a  noble  amateur  of 

•  The  writer  of  this  article  was,  in  early  youth,  a  pupil  of 
this  talented  lady,  and  had  this  anecdote  from  her  vivd  voce. 


three  hundred  pounds  down  and  a  life  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  So  uncertain,  however,  is  taste  in 
the  matter  of  art  and  virtu,  that  at  his  death  this 
rara  avis  fetched  but  forty  pounds.  Every  violinist 
has  naturally  a  penchant  for  his  own  instrument,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  also  palpable  that  the  quality  of 
the  tone  produced  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
the  skill  used  by  the  performer.  Giardini,  a  very 
favourite  Italian  violinist  of  those  times,  used  to 
greatly  increase  the  legitimate  profits  of  his  profession 
by  selling  inferior  instruments  at  a  high  price  to  gentle¬ 
men  amateurs.  He  had  an  unrivalled  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  most  mellow  and  clear  tone,  even  on  a  very 
indifferent  instrument,  and  was,  it  must  be  presumed, 
regardless  of  the  disappointment  of  his  customers  when 
they  found  that  from  the  violin  whose  seemingly 
powerful  tone  they  had  so  admired  they  could  draw 
forth  scarcely  any. 

A  famous  German  trumpeter,  a  Herr  Catzendbogen, 
was  singularly  gifted  with  this  power  of  producing  a 
very  superior  tone  on  his  instrument  in  spite  of  the 
defect  of  a  hole  through  one  of  his  front  teeth,  which 
would  naturally  be  considered  a  drawback.  One  of 
his  pupils  foolishly  imagining  that  this  superior  beauty 
of  tone  was  in  consequence  instead  of  in  spite  of  this 
dental  defect,  actually  had  his  own  perforated,  when 
he  discovered  to  his  regret  that  he  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  any. 

This  same  Giardini  performed  when  he  w'as  seventy 
years  old  a  violin  concerto  for  his  farewell  benefit  at 
the  Ranelagh  Gardens  with  exquisite  taste  and  expres¬ 
sion.  He  was  amply  rewarded,  not  only  by  enthusiastic 
applause,  but  by  something  more  substantial  still :  the 
Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Dorset,  who  were  present, 
each  paid  him  a  hundred  pounds  for  his  ticket. 

As  Giardiiu’s  suu  was  setting,  that  of  Cramer  was 
rising,  which  caused  the  old  Italian  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
jealousy,  that  would  not  be  suppressed  when  he  en¬ 
countered  the  holder  of  most  of  the  public  engagements 
of  which  he  had  kept  the  monopoly  for  two  years. 
“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Harlequin  Everywhere?”  was 
his  sarcastic  s.alutation,  to  which  he  received  the 
triumphant  reply,  “  Pretty  w'ell,  thank  you,  Mr.  Harle¬ 
quin  Nowhere.”  In  theatres  the  salaries  of  instru¬ 
mental  performers  even  of  superior  talent  were  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  actors,  between  whom  and  the 
musicians  a  certain  amount  of  professional  jealousy 
seems  generally  to  have  existed.  M'hen  Cramer — the 
first  who  made  that  now  well-known  name  famous — 
W’as  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  admirable  powers,  as  ho 
was  playing  a  concerto  in  the  Liverpool  Theatre,  the 
great  Stephen  Kemble,  whose  special  talent  seems  to  have 
lain  in  his  capability  of  playing  Falstaff  without  stuffing, 
happened  to  come  behind  the  scenes  just  as  he  was 
being  rewarded  for  his  performance  by  peals  of 
applause,  and  looking  vacantly  about  him,  exclaimed, 
“What  does  all  this  mean?”  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  Weippert,  a  brilliant  harpist,  and  who  was  also 
the  Coote  of  his  day  as  an  eutrepreneur  of  quadrille 
bands,  demanded  for  his  occasional  performance  on  the 
stage,  in  Oscar  and  Malvina,  at  Coveiit  Garden,  a 
j  guinea  a  night,  his  brother,  John  Kemble,  angrily 
1  asked,  “  What!  does  the  man  want  an  estate?”  all  the 
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while  he  himself,  in  his  capacity  of  manager-actor,  was 
drawing  a  salary  of  seventy-five  pounds  a  week. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  the  principal  performers  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  of  the  Italian  opera-house — the  King's  Theatre,  as 
it  was  then  called — occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  many 
of  its  members  and  the  importation  of  several  French 
instrumentalists,  who,  as  is  generally  found  to  be  the 
case,  were  willing  to  accept  of  lower  salaries.  This, 
and  the  introduction  of  stalls  in  the  pit,  an  innova¬ 
tion  which  took  place  for  the  first  time  at  the  opening 
of  the  season  of  1829,  occasioned  great  dissatisfaetion 
to  the  public.  The  opposition  which  had  been  anti¬ 
cipated,  however,  turned  out  but  a  feeble  one,  and 
after  a  few  attempts  at  hissing  during  the  overture, 
the  opera,  which  was  Rossini's  beautiful  and  melo¬ 
dious  Donna  del  Logo,  was  not  only  allowed  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  but  all  the  principal  singers 
were  called  for  and  “appeared,”  says  the  chronicle 
from  which  this  account  is  drawn,  “again  on  the 
stage,  and  received  cn  ma/)sc  that  distinguishing  applause 
which  hitherto  had  only  been  bestowed  on  singers  of 
first-rate  ability.  This  foreign  custom,  which  had  that 
night  reached  its  acme  of  absurdity,  would  be  ‘  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.’  ” 

Whatever  may  be  the  generally-received  opinion 
now-a-days  concerning  “  this  foreign  custom,”  as  the 
irate  critic  calls  it,  of  “  calling  on,”  he  was  at  least 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  “  had  that  night  reached 
its  acme  of  absurdity.”  Not  only  opera  singers  but 
artistes  generally  still  continue  to  be  like  IMcthodist 
preachers  in  this  respect,  that  their  highest  ambition  is 
to  “  have  a  call.”  As  regards,  too,  its  foreign  origin, 
an  amusing  anecdote  on  the  subject  is  related  by  the 
celebrated  composer  Gretry,  who  attributes  the  honour 
of  it  to  French  rather  than  Italian  enthusiasm.  He 
writes  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  stopping  on  his  way 
from  Rome  to  Paris,  and  where  his  first  French  opera 
of  Isabelle  et  Gertrude  was  composed  and  produced : — 

“  One  of  the  performers  in  the  orchestra,  who  was 
also  a  dancing-master,  came  to  me  in  the  morning 
previously  to  the  representation  to  inform  me  that  some 
young  people  intended  to  call  for  me  on  the  stage  with 
acclamation  at  the  end  of  the  piece  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Paris.  I  told  him  1  had  neccr  seen  that  done  in 
Italy.  ‘  You  will,  however,  see  it  here,’  says  he,  ‘  and 
you  will  be  the  first  composer  who  has  received  this 
honour  in  our  republic.’  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  point ;  he  would  absolutely  teach  me  the  bow 
that  I  was  to  make  with  a  proper  grace.  As  soon  as 
tlie  opera  was  finished  they  called  for  me  sure  enough, 
and  with  great  vehemence.  I  was  obliged  to  appear  to 
thank  the  audience  for  their  indulgence,  but  was  dumb- 
foundered  by  hearing  my  friend  in  the  orchestra  cry 
out  quite  loud,  ‘  Pooh !  that's  not  it ! — not  at  all !— oh ! 
get  along!’  ‘Why,  what's  the  matter?’  asked  his 
brethren  in  the  orchestra.  ‘  I  am  out  of  all  patience,’ 
said  the  dancing-master.  ‘  I  went  to  Lis  lodgings  this 
morning  on  purpose  to  show  him  how  to  present  himself 
before  the  public,  and  did  you  ever  see  such  au  awk¬ 
ward  booby  ?’  ” 

Poor  Gretry,  as  stated,  was  then  on  his  road  from 
Rome,  in  which  city  of  the  fine  arts  he  had  been  for 


many  years  assiduously  pursuing  his  musical  studies, 
and  whither  he  had  travelled  on  foot  from  his  native 
city  Lidge  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  M.  Hasler, 
a  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  there,  having  strongly 
advised  his  visiting  Rome. 

The  early  childhood  of  this  composer,  whose  style  is 
so  assimilated  to  the  French  as  often  to  lead  to  his 
being  mistaken  for  a  Frenchman,  was  full  of  incident, 
llis  mind  was  always  sensitive  and  inquiring,  and  his 
musical  genius  most  precocious.  When  only  four  years 
old  he  chanced  to  be  left  alone  in  a  room  where  some 
water  was  boiling  in  an  iron  pot  over  a  wood  fire,  and 
the  hissing  and  bubbling  sound  of  which  for  some  time 
attracting  his  attention,  he  amused  himself  by  dancing 
to  it.  He  was  at  length,  however,  urged  by  curiosity 
to  uncover  the  pot,  and  in  so  doing  overturned  it ;  the 
water  fell  upon  and  scalded  him  drea<lfully  from  head 
to  foot.  He  was,  however,  by  extreme  care,  recovered 
from  this  accident,  his  eyesight  alone  being  per¬ 
manently  injured.  Gretry  was  a  patient  as  well  as 
gifted  little  being,  for  two  years  after,  his  father,  recog¬ 
nising  his  strong  musical  genius,  placed  him  in  the 
choir  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Denis  in  his  native 
town,  the  master  of  which  was  a  most  brutal  and 
inhuman  man  to  all  his  pupils ;  yet  tliough  young 
Gretry  had  his  full  share  of  this  ill-treatment,  and 
was,  perhaps,  from  physical  weakness,  even  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  it,  he  became  so  attached  to  him  that  he 
preserved  for  his  sake  a  strict  silence  on  the  su’oject  to 
his  father.  Young  Gretry  was  moreover  a  boy  of 
strong  religious  sentiment,  and  as  it  was  customary  at 
Liege,  as  well  as  in  other  Catholic  cities,  to  impress 
upon  the  young  that  God  would  grant  them  whatever 
they  asked  at  their  first  communion,  he  had  long  deter¬ 
mined  to  pray  on  that  occasion  that  he  might  imme¬ 
diately  die  if  he  were  not  destined  to  be  an  honest 
man  and  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  profession.  That 
same  day,  having  gone  to  the  top  of  the  ehurch  tower 
to  see  the  men  strike  some  bells  in  use,  a  heavy  beam 
fell  on  his  head  and  stretched  him  senseless  on  the 
floor.  When,  on  reeovering  his  senses,  he  was  shown 
the  heavy  log  that  had  fallen  on  him,  he  observed, 
“  Well,  well,  since  that  has  not  killed  me  I  feel  sure 
that  I  shall  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  musician.” 

The  pious  promise  of  his  youth  was  not  fulfilled  in 
after  years,  but  the  opera  of  Richard  Caur  de  Lion, 
which  he  composed,  remains  as  a  lasting  proof  of  his 
musical  genius.  Though  rarely  perfonned  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  it  abounds  with  beauty  of  no  common  order. 
It  was  in  the  great  tenor  song  in  this  opera,  “  O 
Richard,  oh!  mon  roi,”  that  both  the  celebrated 
singers,  Nourrit  and  Duprez,  successively  delighted  to 
display  their  powers.  Gretry’s  earliest  operatic  work 
was  entitled  Le  Huron,  and  the  libretto  was  written  by 
Marmontel,  and  founded  on  a  tale  by  the  famous 
Voltaire;  but  though  well  received  on  its  production 
in  Paris  in  1768,  it  was  not,  in  spite  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  talent,  so  successful  as  his  second,  Lucille,  or 
llis  two  succeeding  ones,  Zemire  e  Azor  (a  musical 
rendering  of  the  well-known  fairy  tale  of  Beauty  and 
the  Beast)  and  Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  both  of  which 
were  adapted  to  the  English  stage,  and  rendered  the 
name  of  Gretry  popular  in  this  country. 
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His  opera  of  Zemira  e  Azor  was  produced  at  the 
King’s  Theatre  (the  Italian  opera-house)  in  the  Hay- 
market  on  the  2Ctb  of  November,  1790,  the  after¬ 
wards  celebrated  singer  Brahain  making  his  first 
appearance  there  in  the  part  of  Azov,  while  that  of 
Zemira  was  sustained  by  Madame  Branti.  A  contem¬ 
porary  critic  writes — “Braham  and  Madame  Banti 
sang  charmingly,  hnt  the.  former  shonhl  have  studied 
acting."  To  his  latest  day,  and  despite  his  long  career 
on  the  boards,  this  celebrated  tenor  singer  never  dis¬ 
played  any  histrionic  genius. 

The  chief  charm  in  GrtHiy’s  music  consists  in  its 
simplicity  and  expression,  and  especially  in  the  extreme 
ease  with  which  the  music  is  adapted  to  the  meaning 
and  accent  of  the  poetry.  To  this  department  of  his 
art  he  paid  the  utmost  attention,  and  herein,  in  a  great 
measure,  lies  the  secret  of  every  composer's  success  or 
non-success;  but  it  is  a  secret  which  is  not  revealed  to 
all,  for  it  is  one  difficult  of  attainment.  Carissimi,  an 
Italian  composer  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  being  eulogised  for  the  graceful  case  of 
his  melodies  is  said  to  have  replied — “.lA.'  questo  facile 
quanto  e  difficile  !"  (“Ah!  how  difficult  is  that  ease !’’) 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  divine  art  of  music  to 
say  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  songs  are  partially 
indebted  for  their  extended  popularity  to  the  words  to 
which  they  are  set,  such,  in  particular,  as  our  patriotic 
songs  of  different  nations,  “  Rule  Britannia,”  “  Auld 
lang  syne,”  “Scots  wha  hae,”  “La  Marseillaise.” 
Noble  and  soul-stirring  as  are  the  airs,  how  much  is 
their  beauty  and  expression  enhanced  by  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the 
words!  The  last-named  French  revolutionary  air, 
when  chanted  some  years  ago  in  Parisian  and  pro¬ 
vincial  French  theatres  by  a  tragedienne,  produced  the 
most  thrilling  effect,  though  the  actress  had  scarcely  a 
musical  note  in  her  voice ;  but  the  air,  as  she  declaimed 
it,  was  so  exactly  wedded  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
poetry.  It  is  when  the  composer  by  a  happy  mixture 
of  melody  and  harmony  arrives  at  the  pitch  of  musical 
expression,  that  the  power  of  music  in  influencing  the 
passions  or  affections  runs  parallel  with  that  of 
eloquence. 

While  on  the  subject  of  popular  songs  it  is  amusing, 
in  these  days  of  incessant  literary  squabbles,  to  read 
of  one  that  took  place  about  balf-a-century  ago,  the 
subject  of  litigation  being  the  famous  old  ballad  of 
“  We’re  a’  noddin’,” 

This  f.avourite  ditty  was  first  sung  by  Miss  Stephens 
in  a  new  musical  drama  adapted  from  Sir  M' alter 
Scott's  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  entitled,  Montrose ;  or,  the 
Children  of  the  Mist,  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  the  14th  of  February,  1S22.  It  was  one  of 
a  selection  of  national  Scotch  airs  that  had  been  made 
by  Bishop,  and  was  rearranged  for  the  occasion  by  a 
musician  of  the  name  of  Hawes. 

Being  nightly  encortni  it  grew  very  popular,  and  the 
editor  of  a  magazine,  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  having 
published  it  in  his  pages,  Mr.  Hawes  at  once  applied  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  an  injunction,  and  after  having, 
in  support  of  his  claim  of  copyright,  expended  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  ^Ir.  Taylor  seventy 
in  his  defence,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Eldon,  finally 


disposed  of  the  case  by  declaring  that  he  knetv  nothing 
ivhativer  of  music,  and  left  each  party  to  pay  his  own 
costs — a  truly  practical  illustration  of  La  Fontaine’s 
Le  Plaideur  ct  Us  Iluitrcs. 

Bishop,  though  a  delightful,  and  in  many  cases  very 
original,  composer,  yet  seems,  in  common  with  many 
talented  people  of  our  own  days,  to  have  combined 
with  his  other  gifts  that  of  adapting,  the  genius  for 
which  seems  now  to  have  readied  its  acme.  The 
exquisitely  melodious  air  of  “Home,  sweet  home,” 
which  is  introiluced  with  such  effect  in  the  operetta  of 
Cluri,  the  Maid  of  Milan,  though  always  attributed  to 
him,  is  in  reality  of  German  origin,  the  pretty  and 
appropriate  accompaniment  alone  being  the  composition 
of  Bishop. 

At  this  period,  when  Italian  opera  in  this  country, 
more  in  its  infancy,  was  a  luxury  almost  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  the  wealthy  and  fashionable,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  available  to  all  classes,  ballad-singing  was 
greatly  in  vogue,  and  some  vocalists  appeared  as  expo¬ 
nents  of  this  style  of  music  whose  popularity  was  un¬ 
bounded.  Among  these  in  the  foremost  rank  was  Charles 
Incledon,  and  he  acquireil  his  fame  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  truly  admirable  expression  he  imparted  to  the 
sea-songs  of  the  equally  renowned  Dibdin.  Those  two 
may  be  regarded  as  the  originators  of  the  style  of 
monologue  entertainment  which  has  of  late  years 
been  so  extensively  patronised  in  this  country,  the 
grounds  for  which  favour  are  founded  on  the  fact 
that  many  persons  are  partial  to  music  and  poetry 
who  have  a  prejudice  against  theatres  and  their  con¬ 
comitants. 

Inclcdon’s  natural  bias  in  early  life  seems  to  havo 
been  towards  that  seafaring  life  he  afterwards  described 
so  well  in  music ;  for  though  his  parents,  on  discovering 
the  fine  tone  of  his  voice,  placed  him,  when  only  eight 
years  old,  as  an  apiprentice  under  the  musical  tuition 
of  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  he,  as  soon  as  his  term  of  service 
had  expired,  entered  himself  in  the  navy  as  a  common 
sailor,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  hard  service  in  that 
capacity.  After  about  five  years’  knocking  about  the 
world  he  determined  to  embrace  the  profession  for 
which  Nature  had  destined  him  by  gifting  him  with  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  compass,  and  made 
his  debut  on  the  London  boards  with  great  success  as 
Dermot  in  O’Keefe’s  musical  farce  of  'The  Poor  SddU  r. 
As  a  singer  in  his  own  particular  line,  and  especially 
in  nautical  ballads,  such  as  “  The  Storm”  and  “  Black- 
Eyed  Susan,”  he  was  unrivalled.  Whenever  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  hoarseness  from  performing,  he  was  as  un¬ 
comfortable  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  for  so  devoted  was 
he  to  his  profession  that  he  averred  that  he  would  get 
out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  to  act  one  of  his  favomito 
parts,  especially  Captain  ilacheath. 

His  singing  was  in  particular  remarkable  for  his 
finished  and  brilliant  slnike.  Incledon  could  no  more 
come  out  of  a  song  than  a  dog  out  of  the  water  icithout 
a  good  shake.  His  mental  powers  were,  however,  far 
from  being  on  a  par  with  his  vocal  ones,  and  innu¬ 
merable  are  the  anecdotes  related  of  his  credulity  and 
gullibility,  especially  in  the  matter  of  voice  lozenges,  of 
which  be  would  swallow  any  amount.  He  was,  sailor- 
like,  though  irritable  on  occasions,  usually  so  eas;^ 
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and  stolidly  good-natured  that  his  brother  performers  | 
did  not  shrink  from  a  joke  at  his  expense  to  his  very 
face. 

Being  one  day  at  Tattersall’s,  Suett,  the  favourite 
comedian,  happening  to  be  there  also,  asked  him  if  he 
had  come  to  buy  a  horse.  “  Yes,”  was  Incledon’s  reply ; 
adding  in  his  usual  bluff  way,  “  but  what  brings  you 
here,  Dicky  ?  Do  you  think,  now,  you  would  know  a 
horse  from  an  ass  ?”  “  Oh,  yes,  Charley,”  slyly  retorted 
the  actor ;  “  if  I  saw  you  among  a  thousand  horses, 
bless  you,  I  should  know  you  directly.” 

Charles  Dibdin  was  another  composer  of  this  period 
who  enriched  the  vocal  music  of  England  with  a  great 
nmnber  of  beautiful  airs,  which  still  preserve  and  will 
long  retain  their  freshness  and  popularity.  Ilis  musical 
genius  was  intuitive,  for  he  received  scarcely  any  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  devoted  and 
successful  a  votary.  As  a  boy  he  had  some  training  as 
a  chorister  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  when  the  post 
of  organist  in  an  obscure  village  in  his  native  county 
of  Hampshire  became  vacant,  he  applied  for  it,  but 
was  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth.  So  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  and  managed  to 
pick  up  a  living  by  alternately  composing  ballads  for 
the  music-sellers  and  tuning  pianos  for  the  makers, 
lie  then  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  tried  his  fortune  ns 
an  actor  and  theatrical  composer  combined,  but  the 
poor  remuneration  that  attended  his  theatrical  labours 
was  the  reason  that  induced  him  to  set  on  foot  a  series 
of  entertainments  consisting  of  recitations  and  songs, 
written,  composed,  and  sung  by  himself,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  himself  on  the  pianoforte.  For  these  enter¬ 
tainments  he  opened  the  small  theatre  in  Leicester- 
square,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  “  Sans  Souci,” 
and  they  were  given  not  only  there  but  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  several 
consecutive  years  and  with  unvarying  success. 

Incledon  was  the  first  to  follow  in  Dibdin’s  wake 
(to  use  their  own  style),  and  since  that  time  the  clever 
monopolyloguc  entertainer  has  had  hosts  of  imitators 
of  both  sexes.  The  world-wide  popularity  of  Dibdin’s 
songs  is  accountable  for  from  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
his  lack  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  was  so  meagre 
that  he  could  scarcely  write  the  accompaniment  to  his 
own  airs,  he  possessed  a  gift  which  no  education  and 
study  can  bestow,  however  much  it  may  polish  and 
refine  it — an  inexhaustible  vein  of  melody.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  tunes  which  he  composed,  not  only  is 
there  no  sameness,  but  the  expression  of  each  is  as 
varied  as  it  is  natural.  Whether  the  poetry  is  tender, 
lively,  or  energetic,  the  music  never  fails  to  speak  a 
corresponding  language.  There  are  few  specimens  of 
vocal  composition  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
more  delightful  than  the  songs  “  When  the  lads  of  the 
village,”  in  his  opera  of  The  Quaker,  and  “Did  you 
not  hear  of  a  jolly  young  waterman?”  and  “Then 
farewell  my  trim-built  wherry,”  in  the  musical  piece  of 
The  Waterman.  Tliey  possess  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  good  old  English  ballad  par  excellence,  and  are 
never  heard — and  they  frequently  are — on  the  stage 
even  at  the  present  day,  without  enthusiastic  delight. 
H^ut  the  most  enduring  monument  to  Dibdin’s  memory 
has  been  raised  by  his  sea  songs,  than  which  there  is 


no  greater  instance  in  modern  times  of  so  powerful, 
extensive,  and  salutary  an  influence  being  exercised  by 
the  twin  arts  of  poetry  and  music  over  the  human 
mind. 

- 4 - 

OUR  ACTORS. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  just  now  about  theatres. 

What  can  it  all  mean  in  reality  ?  The  old  laments 
about  the  “  palmy  days  of  the  drama,”  the  times  of  the 
“  glorious  Kembles,”  are  still  as  rife  as  we  have  heard 
it  w'hispered  they  were  fifty — nay,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Kemble  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  Garrick,  any 
more  than  the  latter  could  to  Betterton,  if  w'e  are  to 
credit  implicitly  their  respective  admirers.  Yet  amid 
groans  for  the  shelving  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  usurping 
of  his  throne  by  the  painter,  machinist,  and  yet  more — 
if  truth  must  be  said — by  the  mndhte  and  bric-a-brac 
purveyor,  the  old  theatres  are  crowded  nightly,  while 
new  ones  are  springing  up  so  closely  as  almost  to  jostle 
them,  and  are  equally  thriving,  thus  proving  that  the 
managers  are  the  best  judges  of  what  will  please,  and 
therefore  “  draw”  the  public,  and  that  it  is  naturally 
their  interest  to  spread  for  their  guests’  entertainment 
the  fare  most  likely  to  gratify  their  intellectual  taste. 
And  since  the  manager  of  the  great  national  theatre 
so  long  and  intimately  associated  w’ith  the  legitimate 
drama  has  recently  made  a  public  statement  that 
financial  reasons  compelled  him  to  substitute  the  sensa¬ 
tional  for  the  heroic  school,  because  the  people,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but  especially  the  former, 
were  more  interested  in  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  a 
Miss  Boker  in  green  satin  than  in  those  of  a  Con-stance 
or  Cordelia  in  white  muslin,  the  true  lovers  of  the 
divine  art  that  instructs  and  ennobles  while  it  amuses 
arc  prompted  to  inquire  if  we  have  yet  any  actors  left 
among  us,  and  if  even  these  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
pushed  from  their  stools  by  being  regarded  as  merely 
accessories  where  formerly  they  were  principals.  We 
trust  not,  and  we  believe  not,  for  with  all  that  we  read 
and  hear  of  the  glories  of  past  days,  we  arc  sceptical 
enough  to  doubt  whether  our  predecessors  could  boast 
of  a  stock  of  actors  more  perfect  in  their  separate 
walks,  or  more  finished  in  their  conceptions  and  execu¬ 
tion,  than  the  dozen  or  so  who  adorn  with  their  genius 
the  stage  of  our  owm  day,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  in 
their  strict  adherence  to  vraisemblance  and  real  life, 
rigidly  fulfil  the  instruction  of  the  greatest  of  all  play¬ 
wrights,  dead  or  living — 

“  To  hold  os  'twero  the  mirror  up  to  nature.’* 

We  will  instance  a  few  of  these  modern  actors, 
whose  names  arc  “  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words,”  and  each  of  whom  in  his  own  special  walk 
may,  we  think,  challenge  comparison  with  any  of  a 
past  generation — at  all  events,  each  of  whom  has  a 
particular  rCle,  in  the  impersonation  of  which  he  may 
be  pronounced  perfect  and  unrivalled. 

Phelps  may  fairly  claim  to  take  the  lead  as  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  Shakspeareau  drama,  yet  tastes  differ  in 
respect  of  his  genius  as  the  illustrator  of  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Shylock,  &c.,  which  some  admire,  while  others 
are  repelled  by  his  harsh  tones  and  forced  enunciation ; 
but  about  his  impersonation  of  (Sir  Pcrtiuax  Macsiyco* 
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phant,  in  The  Man  of  the  World,  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion.  As  the  representative  of  this 
part  he  stands  alone,  unrivalled  since  the  day  when  the 
irascible  yet  cringing  and  parasitical  Scotchman  was 
portrayed  by  its  author,  Macklin. 

Fechter  stands  prominently  forth  as  the  hero  of  the 
chivalrous  and  romantic  drama.  In  Hamlet  he  made  a 
great  mark,  fearlessly — as  some  thought  audaeiously — 
rescuing  this  mightily-conceived  character  from  the 
trammels  of  stage  tradition,  and  investing  it  with  a 
mystic  idealism,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pathos,  pecu- 
liarly  his  own.  His  Hamlet  drew  crowded  audiences 
night  after  night  for  months  together.  All  that  was 
great  in  the  metropolis  in  seience,  literature,  and  art 
were  enchanted  and  delighted  by  the  new  phase  in 
which  this  hitherto  stereotyped  part  was  presented  to 
them.  Costume,  cluvelure,  all  about  the  Danish  prince 
was  changed,  and  that  the  change  was  for  the  better 
was  instinctively  felt.  “Fcchter’s  Hamlet”  was  the 
town  talk,  especially  in  literary  circles — but  here  he 
stopped.  His  Othello  and  lago  were  comparative 
failures.  His  new  readings  and  alterations  in  these 
parts  reduced  and  refined  away,  so  to  speak,  their 
broad  and  lofty  grandeur.  So  we  leave  him  again  on 
his  own  ground  as  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  drama — the  graceful,  impassioned,  love-making 
hero,  whether  he  is  seen  as  the  gallant  French  soldier, 
Lagardere ;  the  devoted  Spanish  lover,  Ruy  Bias ;  or 
the  doomed  and  melancholy  Scotchman,  Edgar  Kavens- 
wood.  In  each  of  these  he  has,  both  in  acting  and 
impersonation,  attained  perfection.  'Fhe  actor  of  the 
past  generation  whom  ho  most  resembles  is  James 
Wallack,  who  almost  created  his  fame  in  one  part,  that 
of  Alessandro  Massaroni,  in  The  Brigand. 

Of  comedians  whose  style  in  certain  parts  may  be 
pronounced  perfect  we  will  name  Charles  Mathews, 
who  is  pre-eminent  for  easy  volubility  and  lifelike 
portraiture.  A  gentleman  and  an  accomplished  scholar, 
he  walks,  moves,  and  talks  on  the  stage  with  as  mueh 
ease  and  nonchalance  as  in  his  own  drawing-room.  His 
acting  is  so  natural  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  acting, 
although  he  can  assume  the  ploughboy  and  rustic  lout 
well,  too,  on  occasion.  Witness  Sir  Charles  Cold¬ 
stream,  in  Used  Up,  and  his  part  (we  forget  the  exact 
name)  in  ll'Ao’s  Your  Friend  f  or  the  Queensberry  Fete. 
Mathews,  too,  is,  like  his  father,  an  exeellent  legiti¬ 
mate  actor.  If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  old 
enough  to  remember  the  time,  1840-1,  when  The  Merry 
ll’ire.K;/  U'n/dwr  was  revived  at  Covent  Garden,*  under 
the  management  of  himself  and  his  first  wife,  the 
elegant  and  accomplished  Madame  Vestris,  they  will 

•  IVliat  a  BplcndiJ  cast  this  was,  only  to  mention  some  of 
the  princiiial  iiarts !  And  the  subordinates  were  in  their  way 
equally  well  filled : — 

Bartley. 

IVilliam  llarrison  (the 
tenor  singer). 

Charles  Mathews. 

Drink  water  Meadows. 

J.  Bland. 

Mrs.  Nesbitt. 

Madamj  Vestris. 

Mrs.  C.  Junes. 

Miss  Itainfoith. 


not  have  forgotten  his  quaint  assumption  of  the  part 
of  Master  Slender,  which  he  looked  and  acted  to  the 
very  life. 

Another  comedian  of  the  light  school  must  also  have 
the  palm  of  pre-eminence  awarded  to  him,  and  that  is 
Edward  Sothern,  whose  specialite  may  perhaps  be  best 
described  as  “  realistic  eccentricity.”  W^e  have  heard 
Lord  Dundreary  voted  “  silly”  and  “  absurd,”  but  an 
impersonation,  however  extravagant,  that  can  draw 
the  intelligent  population  of  a  great  city  to  witness  it 
in  crowds  night  after  night  for  more  than  two  years 
uninterruptedly  must  be  something  more  than  this; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  clever  actor  incorporated 
himself  with  the  character  of  the  wittily  inane,  or 
inanely  witty,  nobleman  was  something  wonderful, 
losing  almost  his  identity  in  the  part,  even  to  his  very 
name,  his  real  cognomen  being  for  the  nonce  almost 
absorbed  in  his  theatrical  one.  Sothern  seems  to  have 
now  subsided  into  a  more  regular  line  of  acting.  Like 
Charles  Mathews,  whom  he  even  excels  in  this  respect, 
his  style  is  remarkable  for  its  easy  naturalness  and 
adherence  to  the  manners  of  every-day  life  in  well- 
bred  society.  As  an  instance  of  this,  his  love-making 
scene  at  the  piano  in  Robertson’s  last  new  drama  of 
Home  may  be  adduced — a  marvel  of  truthful  and  na¬ 
tural  acting. 

M'hile  at  the  Ilaymarket,  let  us  glance  at  the  worthy 
little  manager  himself,  the  general  of  a  troop  of  as 
excellent  a  company  of  comedians  as  we  dare  venture 
to  believe  and  aifirin  has  been  furnished  to  the  play¬ 
going  public  by  any  age  or  generation.  We  will  not 
here  allude  to  his  merits  as  a  writer  of  some  of  the 
best  and  prettiest  dramas  on  the  stage — Victorine,  the 
immortal  Green  Blushes,  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  with 
hosts  of  others  far  too  numerous  to  mention— nor  to 
his  mirth-creating  powers  as  a  farce-actor,  but  merely 
speak  of  him  at  present  as  the  only  living  repre¬ 
sentative  of  some  of  the  time-honoured  characters  in 
the  old  sterling  plays.  When  “  dear  little  Bucky,”  as 
he  is  affectionately  called,  shall  have  passed  from 
among  us,  where  shall  we  look  for  a  Tony  Lmnpkin,  in 
Goldsmith's  capital  comedy,  or  a  Zekiel  Homespun,  in 
the  Heir  at  Law  ?  Echo  answers,  “  Where?” 

When  we  mention  Henry  Neville  as  an  illustrator  of 
domestic  drama,  and  as  examples  point  to  his  Bob 
Brierley,  in  the  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  and  Henry 
Dunbar,  in  the  drama  of  that  name — both  perfect  im¬ 
personations — and  Dominick  Murray,  as  an  actor  gifted 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  minute  character-paint¬ 
ing,  adducing  as  instances  his  Crawley,  in  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend,  and  Michael  Feeney,  in  Arrah-na-Pogue, 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  London  stage 
still  possesses  at  least  one  actor  endowed  with  consum¬ 
mate  talent  in  his  own  particular  line — a  talent  so 
complete  and  finished,  that  we  much  doubt  if  it  has 
ever  been  equalled,  much  less  surpassed. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  “stage  Irishman”  of 
past  days — “  Irish  Johnstone”  and  other  celebrities — 
but  could  any  performance  by  these  worthies  rival  in 
our  estimation  that  of  the  Miles-ua-Coppaleen  and 
iShawn  the  Post,  which  have  been  afforded  us  by  a 
celebrity  of  our  own  day,  whose  histrionic  talents  have 
been  too  soon  and  suddenly  withdrawn  from  us? 


Sir  John  Falstaff  .... 
Fenton . | 

Master  Slender  .... 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  parson 
Dr.  Caius,  a  French  physician 

Mrs.  Quickly  .... 
Anne  Page . 
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585. — Buide’s  and  Bridesmaid's  Toilet. 

pleatings  of  white  satin,  joined  together  with  large  sion,  covering  the  whole  of  the  toilet.  Bridesmaid's 
bows.  Upper-skirt  very  pointed  at  the  sides,  edged  Toilet. — Bonnet  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  mauve 
with  satin  pleating,  and  looped  up  behind  by  a  bow  of  feathers  and  bows.  Dress  of  mauve  silk,  ornamented 


585. — Bride’s  and  Bridesmaid’s  Toilets. 
Bride's  toilet  of  white  poult  de  soie,  with  a  long 
train  ornamented  down  the  centre  of  the  back  with 


satin.  High  bo<lice  and  long  hanging  sleeves,  trimmed 
with  pleating  to  match  the  skirt.  Satin  waistband, 
with  large  bow  behind.  Coiffure  of  flowers,  with  long 
spray  falling  on  the  chignon.  Large  veil  of  tulle  illu- 
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with  a  deep  silk  flounce  and  bows  of  terry  velvet  of 
the  same  shade.  High  bodice  with  deep  basque, 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  bows  to  match  the  skirt. 

58G.— AValki.ng  Toilets. 


double  breasted,  with  velvet  revers.  This  casaque  is 
trimmed  round  with  black  velvet  spangled  with  gold. 
Plain  cambric  collar,  and  Tyrolese  hat  of  velvet  with 
an  aigrette  of  smooth  feathers. 


586. — Walking  Toilets. 


Little  girl's  toilet.  The  first,  on  the  left  side,  for  a 
little  girl  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  is  composed  of  a 
frock,  blue  and  black,  with  a  flounce  cut  on  the  cross 
round  the  bottom,  and  almost  plain.  Metteruich  of  white 
inolleton,  scalloped  out  and  bound  with  black  velvet. 
Sash  and  bow  of  black  velvet.  Velvet  toquet  and 
bunch  of  feathers  placed  at  the  back. 


Another  toilet  for  a  little  girl  from  four  to  eight  Walking  toilet  for  a  young  girl  or  married  lady, 
esmaid's  years  old.  This  poplin  frock  is  trimmed  round  the  Dress  of  fancy  woollen  material,  trimmed  with  cross- 

1  mauve  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce,  headed  with  black  strips  of  poult  de  sole  of  the  same  tint,  and  small  bows 

amented  velvet  spangled  with  gold.  Tight-fitting  casaoue,  of  silk  fastening  down  the  bars  which  form  an  apron 
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upon  the  skirt.  Second  skirt  commencing  on  each  side, 
and  failing  into  a  tunic  at  the  back.  Bodice  with  waist¬ 
coat  front,  basques,  and  a  double  pelerine,  the  first 
forming  a  pointed  collar,  the  second  proceeding  from 
the  arm-holes  and  falling  down  to  the  waist.  Black 
Tclvet  hat,  trimmed  with  cross-strip  of  poult  de  soic, 
and  with  a  bunch  of  feathers  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  hat. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

IT  is  in  vain  we  look  out  for  anything  rational  in  the 
shape  of  bonnets  for  this  winter.  The  new  models 
we  see  in  Paris  are  all  of  the  most  fanciful  character. 

A  few  days  previous  to  her  departure  for  her  voyage 
in  the  East  the  Empress  Eugenie  sent  to  one  of  her 
favourite  modistes  to  tell  her  that,  having  adopted  for 
her  voyage  a  new  style  of  costume,  she  desired  to  have 
the  casqiiette,  forming  part  of  the  uniform  of  French 
naval  officers,  modified  so  as  to  correspond  with  this 
costume.  Upon  this  the  minds  of  the  whole  bevy  of 
modistes  in  the  atelier  were  bent  upon  finding  a  model 
which  might  suit  Her  Majesty.  As  soon  as  the  result 
was  deemed  successful,  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
St.  Cloud  with  a  choice  of  different  casquettes  for  the 
Empress’s  inspection.  When  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Imperial  presence  Her  Majesty  was  in  the  company  of 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Pocze  and  of  Mdlle.  Marion. 
The  Empress  appeared  to  them  so  becomingly  attired 
with  one  of  the  models,  that  these  ladies  could  not  sup¬ 
press  a  cry  of  admiration.  The  casquette  became  Her 
Majesty  exceedingly  well ;  she  indeed  has  a  knack  of 
wearing  her  dresses  and  coiffures  with  peculiar  grace, 
and  what  we  in  Paris  call  chic. 

The  Empress,  having  chosen  the  model  which  suited 
her,  and  wishing  to  designate  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  about  it,  took  a  pencil  and 
traced  within  the  crown  of  the  casquette  the  first 
letter  of  her  Christian  name  before  giving  it  back  to 
the  privileged  modiste,  who  must,  1  am  sure,  have  kept 
the  model  as  a  very  precious  relic. 

The  casquette  approved  of  by  Her  Majesty  was, 
however,  kept  such  a  secret  up  to  the  time  of  starting 
for  the  voyage,  that  no  duplicate  of  it  could  be  had. 
Some  iukliug  of  the  matter  having  got  abroad,  however, 
the  ladies  named  to  accompany  the  Empress  in  the 
East  all  had  casquettes  made  for  the  occasion,  according 
to  their  own  personal  taste. 

In  prevision  of  the  intense  heat  they  expected  to 
suffer  from  in  the  East,  the  fair  travellers  adopted,  for 
the  most  part,  a  style  of  coiffure  not  very  becoming 
but  extremely  light — a  helmet-shaped  casquette,  formed 
of  elder  marrow,  the  original  model  of  which  comes 
from  British  India. 

In  Paris  the  casquette  has  not  won  general  favour, 
though  we  hear  it  is  much  worn  at  country  chateaux 
and  out  riding,  following  the  hunt.  In  town  a  still 
more  fanciful  style  of  coiffure  is  more  generally  adopted ; 
it  is  the  Tyrolese  hat,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
last  month.  This  fashion  was  first  sported  by  gentle¬ 
men,  who  copied  it  exactly  from  the  Tyrolese  peasants 
who  dance  to  the  music  of  bagpipes  in  the  Paris  streets. 
They  wear  them  quite  in  primitive  style  of  grey  felt. 


with  a  wide  green  ribbon  and  a  straight  feather 
aigrette. 

The  ladies  have  also  taken  a  fancy  to  the  picturesque 
Tyrolese  hats,  but  they  wear  them  excessively  small,  of 
soft  grey  felt,  and  vary  the  trimming,  though  in 
general  it  is  formed  of  wide  ribbon  and  an  aigrette  of 
peacock,  or  pheasant,  or  heron’s  feathers. 

So  tiny  are  these  hats  that  one  would  really  think 
they  were  meant  for  the  marionettes  of  a  puppet- 
show  ;  ladies  stick  them  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  very 
much  forward,  without  attempting  to  make  them  fit. 

But  such  is  the  length  to  which  eccentricity  in  the 
fashions  is  now  carried  in  the  grand  monde,  that 
Madame  de  Metternich  was  seen  the  other  day  driving 
in  the  Bois  with  one  of  the  queerest  little  Tyrolese 
hats  on,  and  the  ornament  of  this  hat  was  a  plaything 
little  Zouave  dressed  up  in  the  real  uniform ! 

Next  to  the  Tyrolese  the  tricorne  hat  is  most  in 
favour.  It  is  made  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold 
lace  and  braid.  Our  fair  ladies  smile,  but  it  is  the 
perfect  truth ;  gold  trimmings  are  worn  this  winter  on 
hats  and  bonnets,  as  well  as  on  mantles  and  dresses,  as 
we  shall  presently  prove,  but  first  we  have  a  choice  of 
new  bonnets  to  describe. 

One  is  a  diadem  bonnet  of  quilled  violet  velvet, 
trimmed  with  lace  of  the  same  eolour.  In  front  there 
is  a  bunch  of  beautifully-shaded  velvet  pansies.  Be- 
noiton  of  velvet  and  lace ;  scarf  veil  of  violet  silk 
gauze. 

Another  is  of  black  velvet;  it  is  composed  of  a  low 
round  crown,  with  a  turned-up  border  in  front  and  at 
the  back;  a  scarf  veil  of  black  tulle,  spangled  with 
gold,  forms  a  torsade  round  the  crown,  and  is  then 
continued  in  lappets,  fastened  on  the  right  side  with  a 
branch  of  oleander-blossoms.  A  bunch  of  the  same  is 
placed  in  front  above  the  forehead. 

Another,  again,  is  of  bluish-green  velvet ;  there  is 
a  small  flat  crown,  raised  in  front  with  a  high  diadem 
of  Shaded  green  and  black  ostrich  feathers,  and  with  a 
bunch  of  white  velvet  marguerites,  with  golden  centres. 
The  strings  are  represented  by  a  mere  strap  of  velvet, 
fastened  at  the  side  with  a  velvet  bow  and  a  golden 
buckle.  The  gauze  veil  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
velvet. 

For  a  young  lady  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old 
a  round-shaped  bonnet  is  of  garnet-coloured  velvet, 
trimmed  with  a  tulle  torsade  of  the  same  colour,  edged 
with  gold  braid,  and  falling  in  two  long  lappets  at  the 
side.  In  front,  bunch  of  feathers  and  tinted  flowers 
to  match  with  the  velvet.  Velvet  straps  and  gold 
buckle  instead  of  strings. 

A  very  pretty  bonnet  is  of  maroon  velvet,  with  a 
quilled  diadem.  Necklace  of  velvet  and  lace.  Velvet 
lappets,  edged  with  lace.  Bunch  of  ostrich  feathers 
and  shaded  marigolds  above  the  forehead. 

I  A  black  velvet  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  has  a 
double-ruched  velvet  diadem.  A  long  wreath  of  varie¬ 
gated  coreopsis  buds  and  blossoms  overtops  the  dia¬ 
dem  and  falls  in  trailing  sprays  over  the  hair.  Black 
velvet  strap,  with  red  bow  at  the  side.  Scarf  veil  of 
Chantilly  lace. 

And  a  Patti  hat  of  ruby-coloured  velvet,  with  a  high 
crown,  sloped  off,  and  brim  turned  up  at  the  sides,  is 
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587.— Fcll  Dress  Dinner  Toilets. 

In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  honnct,  properly  so  called.  This  very  graceful  headgear,  both  simple  and  taste- 
with  crown,  border,  and  strings,  is  fast  disappearing  ful,  may  indeed  become  successful,  and  even  popular 
altogether.  What  remains  of  it  cannot  last  long ;  it  Perhaps  when  it  gets  more  general  we  shall  see  the 
is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  diadem  smaller  even  than  women  of  the  lower  classes  walking  about  the  streets 
ihe  ball  coiffures  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  Some  say  it  is  with  their  heads  wrapped  up  in  long  veils,  or  draped  in 
to  be  replaced  by  the  capulet.  The  bonnet,  such  as  it  a  shawl  of  some  kind.  This  will  be  the  capulet,  and  it 
was,  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  short  costume ;  it  is  will  look  pretty  and  very  picturesque, 
the  hat  which  suits  a  lady  when  she  goes  out  on  foot  The  new  mantles  for  the  autumn  and  winter  arc 
Y.ith  her  dress  looped  up.  For  visits,  for  ceremonies,  almost  without  exception  fitted  to  the  waist  witli  a 
such  as  weddings  or  christenings,  the  train-shaped  band  or  sash,  whether  they  be  paletots  or  circulars. 
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trimmed  with  a  large  white  feather,  and  a  long  black  dress  is  de  rigueur,  and  the  capulet  is  the  style  of 
lace  veil  (called  boa)  thrown  round  the  neck.  coiffure  which  best  harmonises  with  it.  The  capulet 

The  hair  being  raised  higher  than  ever  on  the  top  of  resembles  in  shape  the  head-gear  worn  by  the  holy 
the  head,  though  now  drooping  very  low  down  in  the  women  of  Scripture,  such  as  we  sec  them  in  ancient 
neck,  there  can  be  no  material  change  in  the  shape  of  pictures.  It  is  a  plain  velvet  bandeau,  with  a  large 
bonnets,  which  still  occupy  but  a  very  small  space  draped  veil  of  gauze  or  lacc  depending  from  it,  thrown 
upon  the  front  part  of  the  head,  leaving  all  the  back  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  fastened  in  front 
of  ii  and  the  ears  entirely  uncovered,  except  for  the  under  a  brooch  or  other  ornament.  The  capulet  is 
tulle  veils,  which  become  large  in  the  same  proportion  now  made  of  black  or  white  lace,  lined  with  coloured 
as  the  bonnets  themselves  become  small.  silk. 
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For  the  complete  costiuues,  which  are  still  in  great 
vogue,  and  seem  likely  to  continue  so  all  the  winter, 
tight-fitting  paletots  are  generally  preferred.  These 
paletots  have  a  waistband  with  a  very  large  bow  of 
the  same  material  at  the  back ;  it  is  draped  over  the 
dress.  The  upper  part,  or  bodice,  is  frequently 
covered  with  a  small  pelerine,  or  fichu,  also  made  of 
the  same  material,  or  perhaps  merely  simulated  by  the 
trimming. 

Cashmere  and  serge  are  very  much  employed  for 
these  costumes.  Also  the  new  material  called  Oriental 
satin,  which  is  all  wool,  or  wool  and  silk.  These  (so 
called)  satins  are  of  a  beautiful  tissue,  thick  and  soft, 
woven  of  two  colours,  one  of  which  is  brilliant  and 
the  other  black  or  very  dark. 

In  wool,  the  Oriental  satin  is  generally  violet,  blue, 
green,  or  crimson,  shot  with  black.  In  wool  and  silk 
it  is  black  or  dark  brown,  shot  with  copper  red, 
gold  yellow,  or  silver  white,  the  brilliant  sorts  being 
very  glossy  silk,  and  the  dark  ones  wool. 

The  Fanainaf  tissues  arc  also  very  fashionable  and 
of  very  good  wear.  They,  like  the  Oriental  satins,  are 
of  two  colours,  but  instead  of  being  shot  they  form  an 
almost  imperceptible  chessboard  pattern,  and  when 
draped  they  have,  like  the  shot  materials,  very  pretty 
effects  of  lights  and  shades. 

All  the  above  materials  for  complete  costumes  are 
generally  trimmed  with  velvet  and  with  fringe,  which 
trimmings  by  no  means  exclude  flounces  and  flutings, 
which  arc  more  fashionable  than  ever. 

Some  costumes  are  not  quite  complete ;  the  dress  and 
mantle  alone  are  of  the  same  material.  In  that  case 
the  underskirt  is  frequently  made  of  Scotch  tartan. 
The  shepherd's  plaid,  black  and  white,  or  black  and 
red,  is  newer  and  more  fashionable  than  the  striped 
woollen  petticoats.  Stripes  are  still  worn,  however, 
but  in  richer  materials,  silk  or  Lyons  velvet,  for  instance. 
The  striped  underskirt  is  made  plain,  or  with  but  one 
deep  flounce ;  the  tartan  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  or 
five  narrow  flounces  or  flutings. 

Dressy  toilets  are  composed  of  velvet,  satin,  faille 
silk,  Irish  poplin,  silk  plush,  and  plain  or  shotpoult*de- 
soie.  They  are  very  much  trimmed,  not  only  with 
flounces,  flutings,  and  ruches,  but  with  velvet  and  gimp 
ornaments,  handsome  fringes,  and  black  silk. 

Thick  chenille  fringes  are  used  for  trimming  the  plain 
or  ribbed  velvets  which  are  so  fashionable  for  dresses 
and  mantles. 

Gold  ornaments  and  trimmings  are  once  more  very 
much  the  fashion.  Thick  gold  torsades  and  plaits  arc 
put  on  black  mantles.  A  mixture  of  black  and  gold  is 
very  tasteful.  Mantles  and  jackets  are  braided  in 
black  and  gold.  Fringes  of  black  silk  or  chenille  are 
also  brightened  up  with  gold  threads. 

Besides  the  tight-fitting  paletot  with  sashes  and 
looped-up  draperies,  the  Mettcmich  circulars  are  very 
fashionable.  These  circulars,  fitted  to  the  waist  with  a 
sash,  and  forming  ample  sleeves,  are  of  a  very  graceful 
shape.  They  are  now  made  of  black  cashmere  lined 
with  silk,  or  of  velvet  deeply  trimmed  with  lace. 

Another  favourite  model  is  the  double  circular,  slit 
open  at  the  back,  in  the  lower  part,  and  trimmed  with 
silk  braid  and  fringe.  All  these  black  mantles  are 


frequently  trimmed  all  round  with  a  thick  gold  torsade, 
or  with  wide  black  gimp  braid,  with  a  narrow  gold 
edging  on  either  side. 

The  new  style  of  jacket  this  autumn  is  the  chatelaine. 
It  is  tight-fitting.  Behind  there  is  a  rather  long 
postilion  basque,  arranged  in  three  pleats ;  in  front  it 
is  double-breasted,  open,  with  wide  revers,  and  cut 
square  at  the  waist.  It  fastens  with  a  double  row  of 
buttons.  This  jacket  is  made  of  black  cashmere  or 
fine  cloth,  and  ornamented  with  a  rich  braid  pattern, 
worked  in  black  and  gold.  When  made  of  coloured 
cashmere,  as  a  dress  bodice,  it  is  deeply  trimmed  with 
velvet,  as  the  marinihre  jacket,  which  is  also  double- 
breasted  and  open,  with  revers,  but  which  is  quite 
loose,  and  has  no  basque.  The  mariniere  is  mostly 
made  of  white  cloth  or  cashmere,  trimmed  with  black 
silk  rep  or  velvet. 

To  wear  with  jackets  and  bodices  thus  open  en  redin- 
gate,  with  revers,  we  see  the  marin  collars  of  the  same 
shape,  also  open  very  widely,  so  that  the  throat  remains 
quite  bare.  We  hope  this  fashion  will  go  out  with  the 
winter,  for  it  is  not  becoming,  or  even  modest,  and  we 
cannot  approve  of  ladies  walking  out  with  these  open 
dresses  and  bare  necks,  upon  which  a  large  cross  or 
locket  seems  rather  to  attract  attention  than  to  conceal. 
To  our  taste  the  redingotc  dress  or  jacket  is  pretty 
only  upon  a  white  chemisette,  either  simply  pleated  or 
trimmed  with  embroidery  and  Valenciennes  lacc. 

Among  the  toilets  of  the  month  wo  notice  the  fol¬ 
lowing; — A  dress  of  brown  poult-dc-soie,  shot  with 
gold  yellow ;  the  skirt  has  no  train,  and  is  trimmed 
with  flutings  and  rouleaux  of  plain  brown  silk.  A 
short  redingote  forms  the  bodice  and  a  second  skirt;  it 
has  deep  revers  of  brown  silk  both  on  the  bodice  and 
skirt ;  the  skirt  is  edged  with  a  fluting,  and  puffed  out 
at  the  back  with  rouleaux  of  brown  silk.  The  brown 
silk  waistband  is  fastened  at  the  back  under  a  fan¬ 
shaped  bow  of  the  same.  The  sleeves  are  in  the  Marie 
Antoinette  style,  loose  and  no  longer  than  the  elbow, 
with  flutings  and  rouleaux  to  match  the  toilet. 

Both  figures  which  are  represented  in  illustration 
587  show  the  most  graceful  models  of  the  season  for 
full-dress  dinner  toilets. 

The  first  is  of  Chinese  pink  silk  shot  with  white ;  all 
the  trimming  is  of  the  same  material.  The  skirt,  with 
a  half-train,  is  trimmed  into  a  bouillon  with  a  double 
quilled  heading,  placed  seven  inches  from  the  lower 
edge.  The  second  is  looped  up  with  quilled  trimmings, 
coming  up  as  far  as  the  largo  sash  bow ;  the  bodice  ip 
open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  behind  as  well  as  in  front, 
and  the  opening  is  edged  with  a  narrow  fluting  under 
which  is  run  a  slightly-gathered  lace.  A  similar  narrow 
fluting  follows  the  seam  of  the  sleeve,  in  the  Marie 
Antoinette  style,  finished  off  with  lace  engagcanles. 
Coiffure  with  long  fiat  curls,  fastened  down  with  a 
tortoiseshell  bandeau;  in  front,  hair  raised  i  ider  a 
diadem  of  roses. 

The  second  skirt  is  of  a  mixed  style,  half  redingote, 
half  Pompadour.  It  is  of  violet  poult-de-soie,  amethyst 
tinted,  shot  with  white.  There  are  two  skirts,  the  first 
quite  plain,  the  second  open  in  front,  with  revers  at 
the  bottom,  and  entirely  bordered  with  a  violet  fluting ; 
it  is  trimmed,  besides,  round  t'le  bottom  with  a  slightly 
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gathered  flounce,  headed  with  very  narrow  rouleaux ; 
then  there  is  a  tight-fltting  casaque  bodice,  form¬ 
ing  a  puff  at  the  back,  and  basques  with  revers  in 
front.  This  casaque  is  low,  with  a  sort  of  berthe, 
forming  revers;  it  is  trimmed,  like  the  skirt,  with  violet 
flutings  and  rouleaux ;  the  coat  sleeves  are  trimmed  to 
correspond.  Upon  each  revers  is  added  a  small  bow  of 
violet  silk ;  the  waistband,  placed  above  the  puff,  ter¬ 
minates  on  the  hips  on  each  side.  Inside  the  bodice  a 
fichu  d  la  pay.ianne,  of  white  muslin,  is  crossed  over 
the  bosom.  Necklace  of  black  velvet  and  gold  cross. 
Hair  coiffure,  with  diadem  of  violet  velvet. 

A  dinner  dress  of  pearl-grey  silk  with  a  Raphael 
bodice  cut  square  and  very  low  in  front,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  Chantilly  lace,  the  skirt  ornamented 
with  three  flounces  of  Chantilly  lace,  looped  up  on  one 
side  with  a  large  bow  of  black  velvet.  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  sleeve  to  correspond;  chemisette  and  under¬ 
sleeves  of  Iloniton  lace.  This  tasteful  toilet  was 
brightened  up  by  a  parurc  of  rubies. 

And  an  evening  dress  of  pale  rose-coloured  satin, 
train-shaped  skirt  untrimmed,  and  low  satin  bodice; 
tunic  of  white  crape  de  Chine,  looped  up  with  branches 
of  oleander  blossoms.  The  crape  bodice  is  trimmed 
with  a  berthe  of  handsome  white  blonde. 

Fashion  favours  jewels  of  chiselled  red  gold,  studded 
with  jet  instead  of  black  diamonds.  These  arc  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  ancient  Norman  jewels.  The  Louis  XVI. 
jewels  of  enamel  with  small  precious  stones  of  all 
colours  are  also  very  fashionable,  as  well  as  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  jewels  in  old  silver,  whose  chief  value  lies  in 
their  artistic  chiselling.  The  two  most  eccentric 
fashions  of  the  season  are  the  Tyrolese  hats  and  the 
small  sabots,  pink,  black,  or  white,  worn  as  eardrops. 
Another  fanciful  jewel  is  the  sleeve-link  representing 
two  half-masks,  one  gilt,  the  other  of  black  enamel,  or 
two  cards,  the  queen  of  spades  and  the  knave  of 
diamonds — worth  forty  at  besique — and  considered  a 
talisman  by  gamblers  and  superstitious  ladies. 

DESCniPTION  OF  OCR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Bride’s  Toilet. — Long-trained  dress  of  poult-de-soie, 
trimmed  with  two  narrow  satin  flounces,  and  a  deep 
tulle  quilling  forming  the  heading  of  a  satin  flounce, 
which  completes  the  dress.  Long  tunic  with  full  pleats 
at  the  back,  trimmed  between  the  two  full  pleats  at  the 
back  with  satin  flutings.  The  trimming  simulates 
an  opening  at  the  sides.  Low  botlice,  ornamented 
with  a  tulle  fluting,  and  edged  with  a  satin 
ruche.  Plain  sleeves,  edged  with  a  satin  ruche 
and  fluting.  Lace  cuff  falling  over  the  wrist.  New 
coiffure.  AVaved  bandeaux,  it  la  russe.  The  hair, 
smooth  at  the  sides,  is  plaited  at  the  back  and  droops 
in  curls  above  a  wide-plaited  braid,  coming  down  very 
low  in  the  neck.  The  orange  wreath  forms  a  diadem 
with  a  bouquet  at  the  back,  at  the  top  of  the  frizzed 
curls,  and  a  small  bouquet  in  the  plait.  The  veil  is 
entirely  gathered  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the  toilet. 

Dressy  Toilet  (though  short). — Skirt  of  green  silk, 
trimmed  with  two  silk  flounces,  and  a  velvet  fluting  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  costume.  Tunic  of  terry  velvet, 
open  in  front,  pleated  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  with 


a  velvet  fluting  all  round  the  tunic.  This  fluting  is 
sewn  upon  velvet  cross-strips  forming  scallops  so  as  to 
show  the  wrong  side  of  the  cross-strip,  which  is  of 
green  satin.  Bonnet  of  white  tulle,  pleated  and  edged 
at  the  back  with  a  narrow  blonde  fluting,  and  trimmed 
with  bouquets  of  fancy  flowers.  Long  tulle  scarf, 
arranged  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  fastened  on  one  side 
with  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Costume  for  a  Litile  Girl  from  Four  to  Seven 
Years  old. — Under-skirt  of  silk,  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
ruched  flounce.  High  bodice  and  sleeves  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  first  skirt.  Tunic  of  dove-grey  poplin, 
forming  a  low  bodice,  and  second  skirt  scalloped  out 
and  bound  with  satin  of  the  same  colour  as  the  first 
skirt.  Scalloped-out  berthe  and  sash,  bound  with  satin. 
Velvet  toquet  and  tuft  of  feathers  placed  in  front. 

OUR  BONNET  PLATE. 

1.  Bonnet  of  black  lace  and  green  velvet.  It  is  a 
wide  velvet  bow,  which  forms  the  whole  bonnet,  with 
a  black  feather  placed  it  la  JJuridan.  Lace  scarf,  fas¬ 
tened  in  front  with  a  velvet  bow. 

2.  Round  hat  of  pearl-grey  velvet.  Velvet  bow 
placed  in  front  and  fastened  by  a  torsade  which  goes 
round  the  hat.  Grey  feathers  at  the  side  and  a  little 
at  the  back. 

3.  Bonnet  of  Ilavannah-coloured  velvet,  trimmed 
with  a  scarf  of  silk  gauze,  and  a  flower  at  the  side. 

4.  Napoleon  I.  hat,  very  low  upon  the  forehead  and 
raised  at  the  back.  This  black  velvet  hat  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  long  feather,  fastened  in  front  with  a 
jet  buckle.  A  similar  buckle  upon  the  black  gauze 
scarf,  which,  proceeding  from  behind  at  the  side,  goes 
round  the  neck  and  forms  a  bow  at  the  side. 

5.  Town  bonnet  of  red  currant-coloured  velvet  and 
black  lace.  A  black  feather  forms  a  diadem,  and 
droops  at  the  side  upon  a  large  bow  of  red  velvet. 
Necklace  of  red  velvet  edged  with  lace,  and  with  a 
velvet  bow  in  the  middle. 

C.  Bonnet  of  pearl-grey  gros-grain  silk  and  black 
lace.  Diadem  of  grey  feathers,  and  flowers  of  capu- 
cine-coloured  velvet  placed  at  the  side.  One  velvet 
flower  fastens  at  the  corner  of  the  ear  the  necklace  of 
the  bonnet.  ' 

7.  Oval  toquet  of  felt,  with  black  velvet  brim.  Tor¬ 
sade  of  black  tulle.  Long  black  feather  thrown  back, 
with  flat  feathers  of  various  tints  laid  in  front. 

8.  Hat  of  grey  felt,  trimmed  with  a  torsade  of  velvet 
of  the  same  shade.  Large  bow  of  velvet  ornamenting  all 
the  top  of  the  hat,  with  three  wings  of  birds  from  Brazil. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

DESIGN  FOR  FOOTSTOOL  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AND  BEADS. 

^fatcrials:  Half-a-yard  of  canrat;  14  hunches  of  gold 
beads  ;  1  oz.  of  black  beads;  1  of  crystal;  IJ  q/”  chalk; 
6  skeins  of  green  wool;  6  skeins  of  dark  red;  2  skeins  of 
black ;  12  skeins  of  bright  scarlet. 

Our  pattern  this  month  is  simple,  but  very  effective 
when  worked  in  the  colours  chosen.  The  twists  of 
white  beads,  interlaced  with  black  and  gold,  show  in 
great  relief  upon  the  scarlet  and  green  grounding. 

Madaqic  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
4s.  lOd. ;  postage,  4d. ;  commencing  pattern.  Is.  extra. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS  AND  CONCERTS. 

HE  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  will  open 
for  a  short  winter  season  on  the  8th  inst. 

At  Drury  Lane  Formosa  continues  to  run  her 
showily-brilliant  career,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  change  will  take  place  in  the  programme  until 
lioxing-night  brings  with  it  the  customary  pantomimic 
entertainment.  Critics  may  cavil,  but  as  long  as  the 
public  applaud  and  the  treasury  fiUs,  managers  are  not 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  their  sneers  or  snarls. 

The  Princess's  had  a  second  reopening  on  the  9th 
of  Oetober.  The  promised  drama  by  Dion  Boucicault 
not  being  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  a  stop¬ 
gap  was  provided  in  the  shape  of  an  adaptation  from 
Edward  Plouvier’s  drama  of  Le  Maitgair  tie  Fer,  which 
was  produced  under  the  title  of  Escaped  from  Portland, 
before  a  house  crowded  in  every  part. 

As  the  principal  roles — Gentleman  Jack,  an  escaped 
convict,  assuming  the  different  impersonations  of  a 
doctor,  a  groom,  and  an  itinerant  Italian  organ-grinder ; 
and  Bullhead,  a  detective,  assuming  the  various  dis¬ 
guises  of  a  drunken  vagrant,  a  spy,  and  Mother  Two¬ 
penny,  a  retail  vendor  of  gingerbread  and  barley-sugar — 
are  respectively  sustained  by  IRessrs.  Charles  Mathews 
and  G.  Vining;  while  Mrs.  C.  Mathews  enacts  the 
interesting  heroine,  Lisa  Tyrrell,  there  is  no  need  to 
say  the  acting  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  scenery 
and  stage  effects  are  first-rate,  as  they  always  are  at 
the  Princess’s ;  but  the  plot,  such  as  it  is,  is  unnatural 
and  improbable,  the  construction  clumsy,  and  the 
dialogue,  in  its  English  dress,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  its  original  garb,  vapid  and  unmeaning.  As  a 
pis  aller,  and  only  as  such,  can  it  retain  its  place  till  the 
promised  new  piece  is  ready  for  production.  Messrs. 
W.  Rignold  and  Dan  Lceson  arc  excellent  in  their 
respective  parts  of  Viscount  Percy  Fitzmaurice  and  a 
corpulent  and  ease-loving  baronet.  Sir  Jeremiah  Jowles. 
Mdllc.  Mariot  de  Beauvoisin,  hitherto  only  known  in 
concert-rooms  as  a  rising  young  pianist,  made  her  debut 
on  the  first  night  as  the  Lady  Emmeline,  but  her 
efforts  (which  were  considerably  marred  by  nervous¬ 
ness)  did  not  make  a  very  favourable  impression. 
There  arc  two  striking  sensational  scones — one  a  view 
of  the  river  from  Putney  Bridge;  the  other  the 
barricading  by  the  thieves  of  a  low  public-house  in 
Ratcliffe-highway  against  the  incursion  of  a  body  of 
the  police.  This  last  tableau  is  hugely  enjoyed  by  the 
“  celestials.” 

At  the  Holbom  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  has  also  produced 
a  new  piece  which  we  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  success.  It  is  dull  and  tedious  to  a  degree. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  subject  not  being  taken 
from  either  the  Neicgcde  Calendar  or  the  frail  denizens 
of  the  demi-monde ;  but  the  hero,  Frank  Blunt,  whose 
office  it  is  to  point  the  moral  by  a  constant  utterance 
of  truisms,  w’ould  be  voted  in  any  civilised  society  as  a 
bore  of  the  first  magnitude.  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  and 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin  both  make  the  most  of  imthank- 
fnl  parts,  and  the  sooner  they  resume  the  legitimate 
style  of  the  Shakspearean  and  elder  dramatists  to  which 
they  are  more  suited,  the  better.  The  Rev.  G.  Moore’s 
sombre  tragedy  of  The  Gamester  is  the  first  step  in  this 


direction.  Other  and  more  popular  pieces  are  pro¬ 
mised. 

The  Ilaymarket  reopened  for  the  winter  season  on 
the  25th  ult.  The  capital  company  retains  all  the  old 
favourites,  most  of  whom  made  their  appearance  in  the 
new  comedy  entitled  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  the  joint 
production  of  Messrs.  Tom  Taylor  and  A.  Dubourg.  The 
popular  manager  enacts  the  part  of  the  purse-proud 
parvenu  with  his  usual  skill,  and  Miss  Madge  Robert¬ 
son  (Mrs.  W.  11.  Kendal)  is  charming  in  the  role  of  the 
heroine.  The  piece  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  early  in  September, 
with  complete  success,  and  the  London  press  and  public 
have  indorsed  the  verdict  of  the  provinces. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Lost  at  Sea  has  every  probability  of 
running  till  Christmas.  Though  not  very  original  in 
plot,  the  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  it  is 
well  acted  and  put  upon  the  stage.  The  principal 
parts  are  sustained  by  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  and  ^liss 
Rose  Leclerq,  Messrs.  Arthur  Stirling  and  George 
Belmore. 

I'he  Gaiety,  faithful  to  promise,  keeps  the  theatrical 
ball  constantly  rolling  with  novelties  of  one  sort  or 
another.  The  latest  of  these  is  a  drama  adapted— and 
admirably,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  experienced 
hands  as  Messrs.  John  Oxenford  and  Horace  Wigan — 
from  M.  Adolphe  Belot’s  piece  entitled  Le  Dramc  de  la 
Hue  de  la  Paix,  produced  in  November  last  at  the 
Ambigu  Comique.  Unlike  most  adaptations,  the  venue 
of  the  scene  is  not  changed.  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  is 
first-rate  in  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  Bertrand 
Avimar.  Miss  Neilson  is  rather  overweighted  in  her 
part  of  Madame  de  Bouval,  as  is  also  that  rapidly-im¬ 
proving  young  actor,  Mr.  John  Clayton,  in  the  arduous 
role  of  the  police  agent,  Vaubert.  Mr.  Joseph  Robins's 
droll  impersonation  of  the  sensational  novel  writer. 
Peregrine  Thrill,  changed  from  the  original  Dumouchc, 
relieves  the  sombre  portion  of  the  drama.  The  lively 
burlesque  of  Linda  di  Chamouni  is  still  made  acceptable 
as  an  after-piece.  The  introduced  music  is  chiefly 
selected  from  the  compositions  of  Harold,  Ilervc,  and 
Offenbach,  and  the  telling  words  of  the  song  adapted 
to  the  pretty  air  from  “  Les  Diables  Roses”  of  themselves 
secure  a  nightly  encore. 

At  the  Globe,  Progress  is  also  of  French  origin.  It  is 
adapted  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  from  a  piece  entitled 
Les  Ganaches  (The  Blockheads),  one  of  the  earlier  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  fertile  brain  of  M.  Victorien  Sardou.  It 
cannot  be  pronounced  a  success  here,  though  it  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  the  combined  talents  of  such  excellent 
artistes  as  Messrs.  II.  Neville  and  Billington,  and  Miss 
Lydia  Foote. 

At  the  St.  James's,  the  opening  piece  de  risistance  is 
Goldsmith’s  sterling  comedy  of  She,  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
preceded  by  an  operetta  by  Offenbach,  and  followed 
by  a  ballet.  The  Magic  Waltz.  The  company  is  a  very 
good  one,  comprising,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  Misses  Herbert  and  Henrade,  Messrs.  William 
Farren,  J.  G.  Shore,  Lionel  Brough,  Gaston  Murray, 
and  others  of  less  note.  The  name  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Montgomery  as  orchestral  leader  is  a  guarantee  of 
excellence  in  the  musical  department. 

The  Olympic,  beautifully  renovated  and  redecorated. 
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ii  doing  well  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
J.iston.  A  dramatised  version  of  David  Copperjield, 
iv.  ofluced  under  the  title  of  Littk  Ern'li/,  admirably  acted 
r.ud  placed  on  the  stage  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  is  a 
oiiiplete  success.  Miss  Patti  Josephs  both  looks  and 
j  els  the  youthful  heroine  to  perfection.  A  new  actor, 
r.lr.  G.  F.  Howe,  has  made  a  great  hit  as  the  speculative 
Mr.  Jlicawbcr.  The  scenery  is  beautiful. 

Tho  Lycemn  is  open  for  a  short  season  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Allerton,  who  appears  in  his 
original  part  of  Fred  Jocelyn  in  the  drama  of  Forbidden 
Fruit. 

The  programmes  seem  stereotyped  at  the  Prince  of 
AVales’s,  tho  Queen’s,  and  the  Strand. 

At  the  Royal  Surrey,  Madame  Celeste  has  appeared 
in  a  new  romantic  drama,  by  Palgrave  Simpson,  entitled 
The  Watch-dog  of  the  Walsinghamfi.  The  piece,  pro¬ 
duced  a  month  previously  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  complete  success,  is  highly  sensational,  and 
calculated  to  display  to  the  utmost  the  talents  of  this 
<Iistinguished  melodramatic  actress. 

At  St.  George’s  Hall  the  performances  of  the  talented 
troupe  of  Christy’s  Minstrels  under  the  leadership  of 
.Mr.  Charles  Hey  wood  are  witnessed  nightly  by  crowded 
and  fashionable  audiences.  Apart  from  the  excellent 
.singing,  the  entertainment  is  so  diversified  as  to  afford 
a  fund  of  amusement  suited  to  all  tastes.  Tho  comic 
scene  entitled  “The  Hop  o’  Fashion”  is  most  mirth- 
provoking,  and  the  “  Bones”  is  “  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest.”  Kowhere  can  an  evening  be  passed  more  merrily 
and  agreeably. 

The  Marquise  do  Caux  (Adelina  Patti)  has  entered 
into  an  engagement  that  may  bo  designated  one  of 
astounding  magnitude  with  her  brother-in-law,  il. 
.Strakosch.  The  agreement  was  signed  at  Homburg, 
where  the  charming  cantatrice  was  fulfilling  a  short 
engagement  late  in  September,  and  in  it  it  is  stipulated 
that  she  shall  commence  a  tour  in  the  L'nitcd  States, 
under  his  auspices,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1871, 
and  terminate  it  on  the  same  day  and  month  of  the 
year  following.  She  is  to  sing  during  that  period  one 
hundred  times,  each  time  to  the  tune  of  £100. 

- ♦ - 

Paius,  October. 

The  first  diversion  to  Parisian  minds  from  the  all- 
engrossing  crime  of  Pantin  was  the  burning  to 
ashes  in  one  single  night  of  the  Imperial  Circus  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple.  Happily  no  human  lives  were 
lost,  but  half-a-dozen  unfortunate  horses  were  roasted 
alive,  and  their  flesh  was  distributed  as  a  reward  to  the 
courageous  pompiers,  who  had  made  strenuous  but  un¬ 
availing  efforts  to  save  the  building.  It  is  sad  to  see 
this  fine  hippodrome,  so  lately  filled  with  music  and 
laughter,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then  came  the 
news  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Bordeaux  harbour,  caused  by  a  carelessly  thrown 
down  match  in  a  vessel  containing  stores  of  petroleum. 
•Sad  indeed  that  so  many  galhant  ships  should  thus 
perish  by  fire,  after  safely  battling  for  so  many  years 
with  the  perils  of  the  ocean. 

Altogether  my  budget  of  news  is  but  melaiicholy 


this  month.  As  to  the  Emperor’s  health,  I  think  I 
had  better  ask  les  nnnvelles  of  my  English  readers  than 
pretend  to  give  them  any,  for  here  everything  is  kept 
so  close  that  we  hardly  know  when  our  sovereign  is  ill 
or  when  in  good  health,  but  rumours  have  got  afloat 
that  his  malady  is  incurable,  though  he  may  live  with 
it  for  years.  lie  is  now  staying  at  Compidgne  with 
his  little  son,  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise  on  foot, 
by  medical  advice. 

Our  fair  Empress  is  on  her  progress  to  Suez.  We 
have  heard  so  much  of  her  voyage  beforehand,  and  the 
programme  of  each  day  has  been  so  minutely  laid 
down,  and  up  to  this  time  so  faithfully  followed,  that 
it  now  excites  but  little  interest.  In  Paris  Vimpricu  is 
the  great  thing ;  we  arc  too  soon  blase  to  everything ; 
the  future  and  the  unknown  alone  have  attractions  for 
us,  and  we  often  find  greater  happiness  in  planning 
and  looking  forward  to  our  pleasures  than  in  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  them.  The  young  Prince  must,  I 
fancy,  have  been  much  disappointed  not  to  accompany 
his  mother  upon  her  interesting  voyage ;  but  he  fre¬ 
quently  receives  long  and  interesting  letters  from  her ; 
one  of  them  contained  dried  flowers  gathered  upon  the 
battle-field  of  Magenta. 

Will  our  sceptical  age  possess  its  religious  hero? 
Our  Pere  Ilyacinthe  has  nobly  acted  in  separating  him¬ 
self  from  a  Church  whose  tenets  wounded  his  con¬ 
science,  for  though  he  may  not  at  first  have  so  intended, 
he  is  indeed  now  an  alien  from  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  tactics  of  his  superiors  in  priestly 
hierarchy  have  been  to  treat  him  wdth  the  greatest 
scorn,  but  they  cannot  but  feel  such  a  man’s  defection 
a  serious  blow.  They  have  hushed  up  the  affair  as 
much  as  possible,  and  we  believe  that  Pere  Hyacinthe, 
now  Monsieur  Loyson,  has  had  no  alternative  upon 
refusing  to  enter  his  convent  but  to  embark  for 
America. 

Paris  is  rapidly  refilling,  although  la  crime  de  la 
crime  of  the  beau  monde  has  only  left  fashionable  water¬ 
ing  places  to  begin  the  pleasurable  autumn  vie  de 
chateau,  which  field  sports  and  gay  company  render  so 
charming.  On  that  score  we  are  quite  adopting  the 
English  fashion,  and  it  is  not  until  after  Christmas 
that  the  families  of  the  aristocracy  think  of  returning 
to  town ;  still,  of  course,  these  form  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber,  and  many  attractions  await  those  Parisians  who 
come  back  to  the  city  after  the  summer  travels  and 
villegiatura.  The  Italian  opera  has  commenced  the 
winter  season  with  a  reprise  of  Lucia,  which  has  been 
for  La  Patti  a  source  of  fresh  triumphs.  The  French 
opera  is  also  most  attractive,  with  Nilsson  and  Faure, 
more  popular  than  ever. 

The  new  piece  which  George  Sand  has  arranged  for 
the  Vaudeville  from  her  charming  novel  of  La  Petite 
Favelte,  and  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  M.  Semet, 
is  a  real  success,  and  Madame  Galli  Marie  interprets 
with  all  its  grace  and  poetry  the  rSle  of  the  young 
sorciere. 

Almost  all  our  theatres  bring  out  new  pieces  at  this 
time.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Bdtard,  a 
drama  represented  at  the  Odeon.  The  author,  ^I.  Tou- 
sondc,  is  young,  and  w'as  as  yet  unknown,  but  his 
debut  at  tlie  theatre  is  brilliant. 
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588  to  591. 
Ladies’  Caps. 


588.  This  pretty 
Catalan  cap  is 
made  of  muslin, 
ornamented  with 
muslin  flutinjfs. 
narrow  lace,  anti 
bows  of  coloured 
ribbon. 

589.  This  Fan- 
chonnette  cap  i.s 
made  of  nainsook, 
ornamented  witii 
narrow  strips  of 
insertion,  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  and 
blue  satin  ribbon. 
The  strip  of  in¬ 
sertion  is  two- 
fifths  of  an  inch 
wide,  the  lace  an 
inch  and  a  fifth. 

588. — Catalan  Cap.  The  lappets  are 

arranged  in  two 

pleats,  after  which  the  coloured  ribbon  rosettes  are 
sewn  on. 

590.  This  cap  is  made  of  fine  muslin,  ornamented 
with  flutings  and  cross- strips  of  muslin.  The  crown  is 


592. — Sailor  Collar. 


in  the  shape  of  a  net,  and  gathered.  The  flutings  of 
the  border  are  edged  with  lace;  two  cross-strips  of 
muslin  arc  likewise  stitched  on  the  border.  The  lap¬ 
pets  are  also  or¬ 
namented  with 
flutings  and  lace. 

591,  This  cap 
is  very  becoming 
to  an  elderly  lady. 
The  crown  i.s 
formed  of  bouil¬ 
lons  of  white  tulle 
over  a  net  foun¬ 
dation.  The  bor¬ 
der  is  of  rich  white 
blonde.  The  trim¬ 
ming  of  blue  satin 
ribbon  is  arranged 
into  a  bow  at  the 
top,  and  comes 
down  on  either 
side,  and  forms 
the  strings. 


690. — Cap  with  Net-shaped  Crown. 


594.— E 


592  and  593. — New  Collars  and  Cuffs. 

592.  Sailor  collar  trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon  bows 
Cuff  to  match  with  the  collar. 
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594. — Evening  Toilets. 


593.  Stand-up  collar,  with  insertion  and  embroidery 
)on  bows.  somewhat  imitating  the  shape  of  the  sailor  collar.  Cuff 
to  match  with  the  collar. 


594.  —  Evening 
Toilets. 

Dress  of 
pearl-grey  silk, 
trimmed  with 
narrow  gathered 
llounces  up  to 
the  waist.  Al¬ 
gerian  cloak, 
with  blue  and 
gold  stripes  on 
a  white  ground ; 
deep  fringe  to 
match.  Pelerine 
hood,  fringed 
and  terminated 
by  a  trimming 
imitating  the 
Arab  hood. 
Falling  coiffure 
of  torses  rolled 
together. 


589. — Fanciionnette  Cap. 


Dress  of  blue  satin,  trimmed  with  English  appli¬ 
cation.  The  lace  flounces,  separated  by  gold-striped 
velvet,  describe  an  apron  in  front,  and  form  a  rosette 


593. — Stand-up  Collar. 


on  each  side  with  a  velvet  bow  in  the  middle.  Ball 
cloak  of  black  cashmere,  with  fretted  ornament  and 
gold  fringe. 


This  cloak  is 
a  large  cir¬ 
cular,  with  an 
Arab  hood  ter¬ 
minated  by  gold 
tassels. 

The  left  side 
of  the  front 
is  thrown  back 
over  the  right 
shoulder. 

Louis  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  coiffure, 
composed  of 
precious  stones 
of  the  purest 
style. 


591 —Cap  for  Elderly  Lady. 
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TEETH • 

NE  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  “  fair  defect  of 
Nature” — woman — is  a  set  of  beautiful  teeth.  This 
ornament  is  given  to  many  by  beneficent  Nature,  yet 
very  few  appear  to  possess  even  ordinarily  good  teeth, 
V.  Idle  perfect  teeth  are  rare  indeed.  Few  subjects  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  of  greater  interest  than  the  teeth,  for 
upon  them  comfort  and  health  depend. 

The  milk  teeth,  or  “first  set,”  are  usually  very 
pretty  ranged  like  little  pearls  within  the  rosy  mouth, 
and  upon  the  first  tooth  many  poems  have  been  written, 
many  fancies  strung.  The  second  set  comes  at  an  age 
when  the  child  is  deposed  from  its  throne  by  succeeding 
babies,  and  the  little  teeth  are  no  longer  wonders. 
Perhaps  they  grow  up  crookedly ;  perhaps  they  press 
upon  each  other,  contorting  the  soft  gums  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  the  face.  The  evil  goes  on,  until 
budding  girl  or  manhood  di.scovers  that  there  is 
“  blemish  instead  of  beauty,”  and  a  hasty  rush  is  made 
to  the  best-known  dentist  of  the  locality,  or  a  London 
dentist  is  applied  to  to  remedy  in  a  few  moments  the 
neglect  of  years. 

In  the  case  of  adults,  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
teeth  is  very  great.  We  all  shirk  pain  if  possible ;  we 
all  feel  “nei^ous”  at  the  idea  of  the  professional 
waiting-room,  and  of  putting  our  mouth  in  any  one’s 
jiower,  and  so  wc  stifle  the  first  shoot  that  warns  of  a 
tooth  going,  going,  and  allow  it  to  be  “  gone”  too  far 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay. 

“  The  little  rift  within  the  lover’s  lute, 

Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 

That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

It  is  not  worth  the  keeping,  let  it  go !” 

We  persist  in  using  worn-out  teeth  when  long  past 
work,  and  when  compelled  to  wear  “false  teeth”  do 
it  with  regretful  thoughts  of  the  “  stumps,”  few  and 
far  between,  ’tis  true,  but  our  own  and  real. 

Yes,  our  own,  and  with  the  exception  of  aching  at 
every  change  of  wind  and  weather,  of  shooting  when¬ 
ever  eating  or  drinking  is  going  on,  of  that  agony 
known  as  “  touching  the  nerve”  when  hot  soup  or  iced 
pudding  is  indulged  in,  of  worrying  us  and  all  who 
care  for  us,  and  of  breaking  off  short  in  unseasonable 
moments,  as  at  the  “  festive  board,”  and  of  looking 
unpleasant  at  all  times,  our  stumps  and  remains  of 
teeth  are  very  serviceable ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
little  drawbacks  above  named  we  might  never  trouble 
about  another  set,  which,  properly  made  by  clever, 
experienced  hands,  would  fit  closely,  comfortably,  and 
enable  us  to  eat  with  pleasure,  to  digest  our  food,  to 
strengthen  our  health,  and  benefit  our  appearance, 
liut  when  we  consider  the  enormous  number  of  quack 
dentists  and  “patent”  teeth-makers,  we  do  not  know 
where  to  intrust  our  teeth  and  our  money. 

A  good  trustworthy  dentist  stands,  or  should  stand, 
side  by  side  with  the  family  doctor,  for  often  where  the 
doctor  fails,  as  in  the  eure  of  dyspepsia  and  other 
<liseases,  the  dentist  succeeds  where  the  doctor  fails. 
The  dentist  should  be  visited  at  least  twice  in  the  year 

•  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern 
Vcntistrij,  Pure  Dentistry,  Dental  Surgery.  By  A.  Eskell. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'-hall-court. 


by  all  who  wish  to  keep  the  mouth  in  good  condition. 
An  examination  of  the  teeth  will  show  where  decay  is 
beginning  her  inroads,  and  the  evil  is  prevented.  If  “  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine”  in  household  matters,  the 
old  proverb  is  still  more  true  respecting  teeth,  for  a 
speck  of  decay  neglected  will  spread  through  the  entire 
tooth.  The  benefit  derived  from  frequent  visits  to  the 
dentist  in  the  case  of  children  whose  second  teeth  arc 
forming  and  cutting  through,  is  too  plain  to  need 
comment. 

Now,  as  wc  do  not  live  in  China, 

“  IMiore  none  hold  a-omcn  sweet 
Unless  their  teeth  are  black  ns  jot,” 
lot  US  turn  for  guidance  and  advice  to  the  pamphlet 
lying  before  us,  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Modern  Dentistry,  by  A.  Eskell,  author  of  Dental 
Surgery,  Pure  Dentistry,  &c.  This  well-known  dentist, 
who  has  for  many  years  not  only  practised  dentistry, 
but  studied  and  written  upon  the  subject,  lays  some 
startling  facts  before  us  upon  the  composition  and 
manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  in  this  work,  and  in  his 
pamphlet  upon  Pure  Dentistry,  says : — 

“  With  reference  to  gold,  where  necessary  to  bo  used,  it 
should  be  of  the  best  quality.  Below  a  certain  standard  its 
impurity  acts  galvanically  on  the  remaining  teeth,  which  it 
rapidly  destroys. 

“  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  impure  and  inferior  gold  is 
used  to  a  startling  extent,  and  chiefly  by  some  of  the  so-oallcd 
cheap  advertising  dentists,  who  profess  to  supply  artificial  teeth 
at  suspiciously  low  prices.  These  gentlemen  not  only  disown 
the  soft  impeachment,  but  one  regrctable  and  dangeroos  part 
is  that  finding  themselves  compelled  at  times  by  their  bargain 
to  give  gold  for  the  money  received  by  them,  contrive  to  give  it 
as  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  pure  material  as  possible.  This  is 
bad  enough,  but  with  a  degree  of  recklessness  which  cannot  bo 
too  severely  reprehended,  there  is  no  scruple  to  acknowledge 
that  silver  or  silver  gilt  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
where  only  standard  gold  of  incorruptible  quality  should  have 
been  used.  The  consequences  to  the  wearer  are  invariably 
injurious  and  sometimes  ruinous,  whilst  the  sufferers  are  so  un¬ 
suspicious  or  unaware  of  the  danger,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  convince  them  of  its  existence  until  the  i)ainful  truth  sooner 
or  later  is  forced  upon  their  notice.” 

The  suffering  undergone  by  the  victims  of  the  so- 
called  dentists  is  easily  imagined. 

Mr.  Eskell  enters  into  the  causes  of  defective  success 
in  dentistry,  and  the  importance  of  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge;  while  exposing  the  pretensions  and 
tricks  of  quack  dentists,  he  honours  his  profession  by 
speaking  of  those  eminent  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge.  He  says : — 

“  I  cannot  too  highly  commend  skill  and  integrity  when  they 
are  really  found.  Once  the  patient  has  reason  to  feel  ho  is  in 
good  hands,  ho  should  be  careful  not  to  be  led  away  by  plausible 
promises  from  others.  Distance,  x>er3uasion,  or  fickleness 
should  not  induce  him  to  take  himself  out  of  such  hands.  Un¬ 
less  through  dire  force  of  circumstances,  his  dentist  should  bo 
adhered  to  as  faithfully  as  his  doctor,  for  there  are  as  important 
and  critical  peculiarities  in  connection  with  the  dental  calling 
as  in  any  branch  of  medical  practice. 

“As  is  witnessed  in  general  medical  practice,  respectable 
dentists  frequently  have  their  peculiar  and  single  spMalitd, 
for  even  dentistry  may  bo  subdivided  into  several  branches. 
One  practitioner  will  be  found  eminently  clever  and  successful 
at  extractions,  another  at  stopping,  another  at  artificial  adapta¬ 
tions,  and  distinct  reputations  are  acquired  in  each  department ; 
but  every  genuine  dentist  is  able  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
the  consulting  and  practising  room.  However  celebrated  he 
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may  bo  in  any  one  oeparaic  branch,  he  should  possess  experience 
and  familiarity  with  all ;  for  dentistry,  oven  when  viewed  as  thus 
subdivided,  constitutes  in  reality  a  great  whole,  of  which  every 
part  depends  upon  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  other. 
'I'berofore,  no  one  who  is  not  proficient  in  every  branch  can  be 
relied  upon  for  success  in  any,  but  will  at  some  time  fall  into 
Mistakes  and  failures.  The  remark  made  by  mo  as  to  general 
medical  and  surgic.al  knowledge  being  essential  to  a  practising 
dce.tist,  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  importance  of 
his  being  well  skilled  in  all  the  details  and  ramifications  of  his 
special  profession.” 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  composition  and  manu- 
f  icturc  of  artificial  teeth  arc  deeply  interesting,  as  are 
t’.iose  upon  preserving  the  teeth.  But  perhaps  we  shall 
bo  doing  our  readers  the  greatest  service  by  quoting 
r.Ir.  Eskell's  remarks  upon  tceth-cleaning,  that  necessary 
:  nd  delicate  operation : — 

“  If  a  minute  examination  of  the  teeth  bo  instituted,  it  will 
bo  found  that  the  formation  of  each  is  on  a  most  beautiful 
•Icsign,  and  strikingly  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  Nature 
iutended  it.  But  the  peculiar  formation  is  of  some  unportanco 
as  respects  the  proper  mode  of  cleansing  them.  Being  convex 
on  the  external  side,  the  only  cfTectual  way  of  doing  so  is  to 
brush  perpendicularly,  and  not  across  ;  for  by  the  latter  mode 
I  (,uly  the  most  prominent  parts  would  be  acted  upon,  leaving 
both  the  sides  and  the  interstices,  containing  the  insidious, 

1  corrupting  particles,  untouched.  But  by  brusliing  upand  down, 
r.ot  violently,  but  yet  with  sufficient  pressure  to  cause  the  hairs 
of  the  brush  to  penetrate  and  clear  out  the  interstices,  every 
impurity  is  searched  out  and  expelled,  or  at  least  so  much 
loosened  as  to  bo  easily  removed  by  the  water,  with  which  the 
1  mouth  must  bo  afterwards  rinsed ;  and  then,  when  the  teeth 
arc  well  rubbed,  the  cleansing  process  is  effected. 

“  The  gums  should  be  touched  as  little  as  possible,  as  rinsing 
Ihe  mouth  will  be  sufficient  to  cleanse  them,  and  care  should 
bo  taken  not  in  any  cose  to  rub  so  violently  as  to  cause  healthy 
gums  to  bleed. 

“A  practical  illustration,  bearing  on  this  xwint,  may  bo 
useful.  Persons  who  have,  for  any  length  of  time,  adhered  to 
the  system  of  brushing  the  teeth  crosswise  will,  on  inspection, 
sometimes  observe  thiit  their  teeth  become  gradually  almost 
devoid  of  the  convexity  which  is  their  natural  shape,  and  that 
the  enamel  has  been  impaired.  The  mere  deformity,  however, 
is  by  far  the  least  part  of  the  evil ;  for  the  interstices  and  side.s 
of  the  teeth,  not  having  been  reached  by  the  purifying  action 
of  the  brush,  become  gradually  clogged  with  the  accumulated 
particles  of  food,  and  conscciuently  with  decaying  and  decayed 
matter,  which,  if  unnoticed,  will  remain  (as  it  were)  festering 
and  corroding,  and  will  inevitably  produce  caries,  and  ultimately 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  teeth.  When  caries  sets  in,  for 
example,  in  the  front  teeth,  it  will  almost  invariably  bo  found 
to  have  commenced  at  the  sides,  and  not  from  the  centre  of 
any  one  of  them.  From  the  construction  of  that  pccubar  and 
beautiful  covering — the  enamel — which,  so  far  as  scientific 
experiment  has  as  yet  ascertained,  is  gradually  formed  from  the 
nock  of  the  tooth  to  its  biting  edge  by  layers,  whose  consequent 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance  would  bo  lengthwise,  it  is 
evident  that  the  weakest  points  of  each  particular  tooth — the 
points  least  able  to  endure  rough  usage  of  any  kind — are 
assailed  by  the  system  of  brushing  crosswise;  and  that  the 
teeth  arc,  gradually  but  rapidly,  denuded  of  their  precious 
protection,  the  enamel.  They  are  when  thus  exposed  more 
liable  to  injury  than  before.” 

Mr.  Eskell,  in  liis  books  upon  the  treatment  of 
teeth,  real  and  artificial,  shows  a  perfect  command  of 
his  subject,  and  his  practical  knowledge  and  professional 
success  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment  We  re¬ 
commend  his  interesting  works  to  our  readers’  notice, 
persuaded  that  they  will  not  only  enjoy  but  profit  by 
the  perusal. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Bourrie.  By  Frederick  Bivenall.  (Cramer  and  Co.,  Kcgent- 
street.)— This  title,  that  of  a  characteristic  dance  peculiar  to 
southern  continental  nations,  beads  a  transcription  of  one  of  the 
movements  in  Bach’s  3rd  Sonata  for  Violoncello.  It  is  well  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  pianoforte  piece,  and  will  bo  an  acquisition  to 
classicists. 

The  Challenge  March.  By  Herr  Meyer  Lutz.  (Cramer  and 
Co.) — A  very  brilliant  and  effective  march  played  by  the  orchestra 
in  the  drama  of  Dreams  at  the  Gaiety.  It  is  exceedingly  well 
arranged  as  a  pianoforte  piece  in  E  flat. 

The  (laUty  Mazurka.  By  Herr  Meyer  Lutz.  (Cramer  and  Co.) 
Showy  and  effective,  yet  of  moderate  difficulty,  in  the  key  of  C. 

The  Lcuhj  Clara  Quadrille.  By  Meyer  Lutz.  (Cramer  and 
Co.)  A  singularly  gay  and  dansante  set  of  quadrilles,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  the  rage  during  the  coming  winter  season.  The  title- 
page  is  embellished  with  a  lifelike  portraiture  of  the  clover  young 
actress  the  late  Miss  Madge  Robertson,  now  Mrs.  W.  II.  Kendal. 

The  Mount.Forrest  Court  Waltzes.  By  Meyer  Lutz.  (Cramer 
and  Co.) — A  capital  set  of  waltzes,  founded  on  the  pretty  melody 
heard  so  often  in  Dreams.  This  title-p.sge  also  possesses  the 
extra  attraction  of  offering  to  his  numerous  admirers  a  fino  like¬ 
ness  of  the  favourite  comedian  Mr.  John  Clayton. 

Dreams.  Duct.  By  Herr  Meyer  Lutz.  (Cramer  and  Co.) — 
The  melodious  duct  sung  by  Mr.  II.  Neville  and  Miss  Madge 
Robertson  in  the  drama  from  which  it  takes  its  namo.  Both 
music  and  words  are  beautiful. 

Drise  du  Jour.  Morccau  Brillant  pour  Piano,  par  J.  W.  Harm- 
ston.  (Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.,  1,  Bemers-street.) — A  really 
exquisite  piece,  very  showy  and  effective,  yet  with  no  impossible 
difficulties.  It  is  written  in  E  flat,  and  in  a  novel  way,  on  three 
staves  instead  of  the  traditional  two,  one  of  the  trebles  being 
occupied  by  the  sostennto  cautabile  of  the  subject,  while  the 
other  performs  the  fiorituri  passages. 

Fleurs  du  Slid.  Impromptu  pour  Piano,  par  J.  W.  Harmston. 
Op.  127. — Bereeuse.  Pour  Piano,  par  J.  \V.  Harmston.  Op.  127. 
(Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.)— Wo  can  confidently  recommend  both 
these  new  and  very  pretty  pianoforte  pieces  to  our  fair  pianoforte 
players.  They  are  exceedingly  tuneful,  and  the  harmonies  admi¬ 
rably  arranged.  Easy  of  execution,  they  cannot  fail  to  please. 

Messrs.  Novello  and  Co.  also  publish  an  admirable  work  for 
young  pianists,  entitled  A  Juvenile  Album.  It  comprises  for  a 
most  moderate  price  eight  duets  capitally  arranged  for  little 
lingers,  the  treble  part  being  generally  kept  within  a  limited  com¬ 
pass  ;  the  bass  more  elaborate,  with  a  view  to  its  being  played  by 
the  teacher,  than  which  there  is  no  better  mode  of  acquiring  pre¬ 
cision  of  timu  for  beginners  of  any  age. 

The  Bainij  Dag.  Song.  W’ords  by  Longfellow.  Music  by 
Joseph  Baruby.  (Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.) — A  very  poetical  and 
musician-like  setting  of  the  thoughts  of  the  great  American  poet. 
It  is  well  suited  in  its  compass  and  key,  E  sharp,  for  a  mezzo- 
soprano  voice. 

Forget  Me  Kot.  Song.  Words  by  'William  Dntbie.  Music 
by  Joseph  Barnby.  (Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.) — Very  sweet  and 
tuneful,  both  poetry  and  music. 

The.  Knight  of  Old.  Song.  W’ords  by  M.  J.  F.  Music  by 
E.  A.  Sydenham. — A  brisk,  lively  ditty,  somewhat  in  the  olden 
style,  relating  bow  a  gallant  knight  was  vanquished  by  true  love. 

Etudes  d' Expression  et  de  Bhythme.  By  Stephen  Heller. 
(Boosey  and  Co.,  HoUes-street.) — Twenty-four  studies,  admirably 
ealculated  to  impress  upon  the  young  student,  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated  by  the  author,  the  value  of  that  which  constitutes  music’s 
principal  charm — expression.  The  object  of  the  work  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  axiom  that  heads  it  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
highest  authorities — Robert  Schumann — “  Tachez  de  joner  bien 
et  expressivement  des  morceanz  faciles ;  cela  vaut  mieux  quo 
d’exounter  medioerement  des  compositions  difficilcs.” 

r/ic  Children's  Choral  Book.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — A  very  useful 
and  compendious  ooUsetion  of  little  simple  songs,  well  calculated 
to  delight  while  they  instruct  the  juveniles.  The  book  comprises 
nearly  fifty  songs,  well  arranged  and  harmonised,  and  all  for  the 
small  sum  of  sixpence. 
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595  aud  596. 
Cambuic  Pinafore 
WITH  Coloured  Em¬ 
broidery, 

FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS  FROM 
3  TO  5  YEARS  OLD. 
This  pinafore  is 
made  of  white  cam¬ 
bric.  It  is  trimmed 
from  illustration  with 
open-work  hems  and 
coloured  wool  em¬ 
broidery.  No.  595 
shows  part  of  the 
embroidery  full  size. 
The  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  border 
are  worked  in  natu¬ 
ral  colours  in  satin 
stitch ;  the  herring¬ 
bone  stitch  is  worked 
with  black  silk.  The 
pinafore  is  17  inches 


595. — Embroidery  Design  for  Pinafore  (596). 


cotton  which  is  traced 
along  the  stem. 

"  In  the  flower  of 
branch  No.  598  work 
in  tatting  4  circles 
of  leaves ;  the  inner 
circle  has  4  leaves ; 
each  of  the  leaves 
consists  of  8  double, 
1  purl,  8  double. 
The  next  circle  con¬ 
sists  of  7  leaves.  The 
number  of  double 
stitches  for  these 
leaves  is  the  same  as 
for  those  of  the  inner 
circle,  only  the  leaves 
are  joined  on  to  one 
another  after  the  first 
4  and  before  the  last 
4  double  stitches. 
The  leaves  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  circle  count 
each  4  double  more ; 


cotton.  For  working  No.  597  copy  out  the 
pattern  on  stiff  paper,  and  trace  all  the  out¬ 
lines  over  it  with  cotton,  as  for  working 
similar  patterns  upon  a  netted  ground.  For 
each  Ic  '  make  a  loop,  which  is  fastened  down 
on  the  paper  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part 
by  a  small  cross-stitch.  Fasten  another  thread 
in  the  middle  of  the  loop.  Then  fill  up  these 
threads  in  darning  stitch,  and  work  a  wheel  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower.  In  working  the  stems, 
insert  the  needle  from  time  to  time  through  the 


597 —Flower  in  Guipure  d’Aut. 


long,  1  yard  24  inches  wide, 
worked  round  the  bottom  with 
button-hole  stitchesof  black  silk ; 
at  the  top  the  yoke  of  the  pina¬ 
fore  is  2?  inches  wide;  the 
shoulder-pieces  are  IJ  inches 
wide.  I'he  shoulders  and  yoke 
are  ornamented  with  a  strip 
of  cambric  worked  round  with 
button-hole  stitches  in  black 
silk. 


597  and  598. 

Flowers  for  Orna¬ 
menting  Cravats 
AND  Caps  in  Tat¬ 
ting  AND  Guipure 
d'Art. 


These  patterns  are 
worked  with  middle- 
sized  light-coloured 
purse  silk;  No.  597  .  -V 
IB  worked  in  guipure 
d’art,  No.  598  in  tat-  ;  ;,.‘J 
ting.  The  patterns 
can  also  be  worked  ^ 
with  white  thread  or 


699. — Bretelles  of  Muslin  and 


598.— Flower  in  Tatting. 

they  hawe  also  5  purl, 
as  can  be  seen  in  il¬ 
lustration.  These  4 
circles  of  leaves  are 
sewn  on  a  sufficiently 
large  black  net 
ground.  The  leaves 
of  the  spray  are  easy 
to  work  from  illus- 
\  M  tration  ;  the  stems 

/  are  worked  with  2 

shuttles. 

599. — Bretelles  of 
Muslin  and  Satin 
IliBBON. 

These  bretelles  are 
made  of  muslin  ar- 
^  ranged  in  pleats,  and 

^  ^ '  X  lined  with  pink  satin 

ribbon  IJ  incheswide. 
The  pleats  must  be 
turned  downwards. 
The  waistband  con- 
sists  of  pleated  satin 
'  ribbon  ;  it  fastens  in 
front  under  a  cross- 
^  strip  of  muslin  and 

satin  ribbon. 
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COO  and  601. — Cravat  Bows. 

These  bows  are  made  of  coloured 
silk  ribbon  IS  inches  wide,  arranged  as 
seen  in  illustration.  Embroidered  pat¬ 
terns  are  sewn  on  in  applique  on  the 
ends  of  the  cravats;  in  No.  601  the 
pattern  represents  a  daisy,  in  No.  600 
an  oak  leaf.  These  patterns  arc  made 
of  Brussels  net,  darned  in  lace  stitch 
with  very  fine  thread.  The  edge  of 
the  pattern  is  formed  of  purl  worked 
together  with  the  edge  in  button-hole 
stitch ;  after  every  two  or  three  button¬ 
hole  stitches  leave  a  loop  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  then  work  again 
two  or  three  button-hole  stitches.  The 
pattern  is  then  sewn  on  the  silk  ribbon ; 
the  latter  is  cut  away  underneath.  The 
lower  loops  of  the  bow  No.  601  are 
inches  long,  the  upper  ones  2J  in¬ 
ches;  the  lappets  are  each  inches 
long.  The  loops  and  ends  are  arranged 
on  a  piece  of  stiff  net.  The  ends  of  the 
cravat  No.  600  are  each  Sg  inches  long ; 
the  lappets  the  points  of  which  arc 


600.— Cravat  Bow 


turned  back  are 
each  H  inch  long. 
The  middle  lap¬ 
pet,  which  imi¬ 
tates  a  knot,  is 
arranged  into  a 
ruche,  and  is 
about  four-fifths 
of  an  inch  long. 


cences,  &c. ;  de¬ 
lightful  lace  pat¬ 
terns  and  new 
work-table  de¬ 
signs,  pretty 
stories,  a  year’s 
reading,  legal 
memoranda  and 
medical  facts, 
housekeeper’s  ac¬ 
count  pages  for 
the  twelve 
months,  and 
yearly  receipts 
and  expenditure, 
and  fourbeautiful 
coloured  illustra¬ 
tions.  If  this  be 
not  an  ideal  al¬ 
manac,  we  do 
not  know'  where 
to  look  for  one. 


Beeton’s 

Englishwoman’s 

Almanac. 

It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  more  use¬ 
ful  almanac  for 
ladies  than  this. 
As  usual  with 
Mr.  Beeton’s  pub¬ 
lications,  the  use¬ 
ful  is  judiciously 
mingled  with  the 
interesting  and 
the  beautiful.  Of 
the  same  size 
as  tl'.e  English- 
u-oman's  Domextic 
Magazine,  Iketau's 
E  ngli  x  h  ic  o  m  a  n's 
Almanac  con¬ 
tains  a  useful  ca¬ 
lendar  of  events, 
with  astronomical 
observations,  &c., 
a  text  for  every 
day  in  the  year, 
fl'owers,  dress, 
recipes,  things  in 
season,  dinners, 
poetry,  and  his¬ 
tory  of  every 
month ;  tables  of 
veights,  mea- 
lures,  duties,  li- 


Knitting  and 
Netting. 

We  beg  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  the 
notice  of  our 
readers  the  new 
work  upon  knit¬ 
ting  and  netting 
by  Madame  Gou- 
baud.  This  little 
work  is"  uuifonn 
with  her  other 
needlework 
books  on  crochet, 
tatting,  &c.,  and 
contains  full  in¬ 
structions  for 
knitting  and  net¬ 
ting,  with  many 

C;rns  of  each 
of  work. 


696.— Cambric  Pinafore  with  Colocred  Embroideet. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“Oh  say  what  is  that  thing  called  light, 

Which  I  shall  ne’er  enjoy  ? 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight 
To  me — a  poor  blind  boy  ?” 

Colley  Cibhcr. 

F  any  one  misfortune  calls  for  greater  sympathy 
than  another  it  is  surely  blindness.  Wo  possess  our 
sight  without  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  the  deep 
blessing  it  is  to  us.  We  enjoy  a  lovely  view ;  we  gaze 
on  a  beloved  form ;  we  note  every  change  of  expression 
on  the  angel  faces  of  our  dear  babes, 

“  Biihig,  engel  mild.” 

We  distinguish  every  shade  of  Nature’s  varied  hues ; 
we  fulfil  our  daily  duties — write,  work,  read — by  the 
help  of  eyes  blessed  with  the  power  of  seeing,  and  we 
take  our  blessing  as  a  matter  of  course,  alike  unthink¬ 
ing  of  the  gift  and  of  the  Giver.  And  yet,  let  but  a 
speck  of  dust  a  particle  of  any  foreign  substance,  find 
entrance  in  the  eye,  what  intense  pain,  what  irritation, 
what  misery  until  the  tiny  speck  is  expelled ! 

Let  irritation  of  the  eye  produce  inflammation  and 
the  sight  is  for  ever  injured,  weakened ;  a  still  more 
violent  inflammation  will  destroy  in  a  few  days  the 
precious  gift,  and  for  ever. 

Blindness !  utter  darkness !  isolation !  Imagine,  dear 
readers,  what  this  must  be ;  fancy  the  light  in  your  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes  quenched  for  ever — the  mirror  that  so  won- 
drously  reflects  every  object,  clouded  and  no  longer  able 
to  give  back  the  dear  images  of  home  that  pass  unseen 
before  them.  Think  of  the  helpless  dependence,  the 
enforced  reliance  upon  others’  courte.»y,  kindness,  or 
sense  of  duty.  How  painful  to  be  compelled  to  ask  for 
help  in  every  act  of  life ;  and  as  all  the  blind  have  not 
kind,  loving  hands  to  attend  them,  to  minister  to  their 
wants,  and  be  eyes  imto  them,  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  for  care  out  of  their  little  property  or  hard 
earnings,  and  some  can  neither  pay  for  nor  receive 
any  such  care. 

We  have  many  institutions  for  the  blind  in  London 
and  ill  England — places  where  they  are  taught  to  read, 
to  write,  to  make  basket-work,  mats,  and  various 
articles  for  sale — as  well  as  asylums  for  the  blind. 
But  many  blind  persons  prefer,  as  is  natural  and  right, 
to  earn  a  modest  living  at  home,  and  be  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  their  affliction  permits. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  one  of  the  great 
pangs  of  tliis  great  sorrow  is  being  obliged  to  lay 
open  the  heart’s  secrets  to  an  amanuensis,  from  the 
difficulty  of  writing  without  assistance.  There  have 
been  many  ways  invented  for  enabling  a  totally  blind 
person  to  write  a  readable  letter.  But  the  end  of  all 
the  trials  of  raised  lines  and  guides  for  the  hand  is 
failure  in  producing  a  neat,  elear,  readable  letter. 

“(Jut  of  evil  good  comes” — out  of  the  trouble  of 
an  intelligent  blind  man  one  great  boon  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  sightless  world.  Mr.  Calkin,  the  inventor 
of  the  “  Writing  Desk  for  the  Blind,”  is  himself  totally 
blind,  and  “  thought  out,”  as  he  expressed  it,  the  idea 
of  a  desk  which  should  enable  him  to  write  without 
any  one  but  the  receiver  of  the  letter  knowing  the 
contents. 


Tlie  desk  is  made  of  mahogany,  and  is  in  shape  of  the 
usual  writing-desk  form.  The  centre,  to  be  occupied 
by  the  note-paper,  has  a  slightly  raised  edge  on  which 
the  p.iper  rests;  a  guide  travelling  on  racket*  is  placed 
on  each  side  of  this  and  form  the  guides.  A  piece  of 
round  clastic  cord,  on  which  a  tube  works,  crosses  the 
paper;  the  tube  is  fitted  with  a  ring  through  which 
the  pen  or  pencil  is  placed.  The  elasticity  of  the  cord 
enables  the  writer  to  form  the  tails  of  the  long  letters 
properly,  besides  keeping  the  writing  perfectly  straight. 
The  guides  move  the  usual  width  of  a  line  downwards 
by  pressing  lightly  on  the  lever  plates. 

In  hot  weather  a  little  powdered  French  chalk  is 
used  to  rub  on  the  elastic  cord  and  cause  the  tube  to 
work  freely. 

I  wrote  on  this  excellent  desk  with  closed  eyes  in 
order  to  test  its  usefulness.  I  found  that  I  could  arrange 
my  paper,  write  a  line,  alter  the  guides,  and  write 
again  very  readily,  without  opening  my  eyes. 

Mr.  Calkin  has  also  published  a  series  of  progressive 
copies  to  instract  persons  born  blind  in  the  art  of 
writing ;  these  are  also  useful  for  blind  persons  who 
have  not  been  taught  to  write. 

These  he  supplies  to  blind  institutes,  as  well  as  his 
desks,  which  arc  much  appreciated,  as  are  the  jet 
black  pencils  which  he  uses  as  a  substitute  for  ink. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  ink  by  the  blind 
are  numberless,  one  of  the  least  distressing  being  the 
exhaustion  of  the  ink  and  thus  writing  on  without 
leaving  any  trace  of  the  work. 

The  desks  are  in  three  qualities;  plain  wood, 
10s.  Cd. ;  superior,  with  drawer,  17s.  Cd. ;  and  in 
mahog.any,  with  plated  fittings,  £1  5s.  These  can  bo 
had  of  Mr.  Calkin,  12,  Clayton-strect,  Kennington,  S., 
and  are  useful  on  board  ship  for  those  who  have 
happily  the  use  of  their  eyes,  and  for  those  persons 
who  are  unable  to  write  straight. 

To  turn  to  the  always  interesting  subject  of  dress 
and  fashion.  I  have  spent  some  portion  of  my  time 
this  month  in  examining  the  autumn  and  winter 
mantles  of  Jlessrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street,  and  I  note 
with  much  satisfaction  the  elegance  of  the  style's  and 
tlie  beauty  of  tlie  materials  employed.  Velvet  is  most 
extensively  used  in  all  the  Paris  models ;  one  of  these, 
termed  the  Ouida  mantle,  is  composed  of  rich  Gci  oa 
velvet ;  it  falls  to  the  figure  and  ffows  over  the  dress  as 
a  pardessus,  except  where  caught  up  at  the  back  with 
handsome  silk  ornaments  The  trimming  of  this 
elegant  mantle  is  Maltese  lace ;  a  ruffle  of  the  same  lace 
forms  a  small  cape  for  the  neck  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  A  velvet  pardessus,  lined  with 
white  satin,  is  quite  a  novelty ;  it  is  called  the  Clmpc- 
rone,  and  can  be  worn  by  young  married  ladies  or  by 
matrons  of  many  years’  standing.  The  mantle  is  half, 
almost  tight,  fitting,  and  forms  an  over-dress  of  four 
successive  puffed  flounces,  lined  with  satin,  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  size  as  they  are  farther  from  the  sash  bows 
of  the  waist. 

For  young  ladies  I  saw  a  pretty  cloak  made  of  crepe 
de  Chine,  arranged  in  fichu  fold  though  forming  an 
elegant  cape — trimming  of  white  and  black  lace.  'Phis 
model  is  also  arranged  in  velvet,  and  is  then  trimmed 
with  Spauis'.i  lace. 
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A  handsome  cloak  of  rich  velvet,  trimmed  with  this 
fashionable  lace,  has  also  an  inner  trimming  or  heading 
of  ostiich  fcatlicrs  made  into  a  narrow  but  rich  border¬ 
ing;  a  looped  skirt,  forming  gracefully  puffed  folds, 
is  arranged  at  the  back. 

A  young  lady’s  jacket  struck  me  as  particularly 
elegant.  Of  velvet  and  half-fitting,  the  fronts  of  this 
jacket  are  slightly  rounded  and  ornamenttd  by  an 
entredcux  of  Maltese  lace  with  rich  jet  edgings;  the 
peculiarity  of  the  jacket  consists  in  its  being  cut  up 
square  at  the  back,  so  as  to  show  a  sash  of  rich  poult- 
de-soie  at  the  waist ;  the  sash  consists  of  looped  bows 
and  short  ends,  which  are  richly  ornamented. 

The  speciality  of  Messrs.  Jay  being  mourning  and 
demi-deuil,  these  handsome  cloaks  are  repeated  in  silk 
and  crape ;  the  fringes  employed  upon  crape  are  the 
scintillating  fringes,  which  are  so  effective  when  used 
with  sombre  materials.  Matronly  cloaks  and  mantles 
are  here  made  an  especial  study,  and  well  repay  the 
care  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  trimmings  and  general 
style.  Every  lady  knows  that  some  mantles  are  most 
becoming  to  her,  and  others  have  quite  a  contrary 
effect ;  but  all  are  not  aware  of  the  power  possessed  by 
a  modiste  of  concealing  too  prominent  outlines,  or 
giving  a  graceful  roundness  to  a  stiff,  angular  figure. 
I  observed  some  handsome  cloaks  and  mantles  in  cloth 
and  velvet  for  quite  elderly  ladies ;  these  are  not  only 
suitable  and  handsome,  but  evidently  comfortable. 

The  Montaignon  ruffles  are  worn  by  young  and  old 
when  made  in  black  lace.  As  above  mentioned,  tliis 
ruffle  is  finished  off  by  a  cape  coming  down  low  on  the 
shoulders,  and  can  be  worn  with  any  mantle,  jacket,  or 
with  the  shawl-cloaks  now  worn  so  much.  There  arc 
elegant  \Vatteau-likc  mantles,  made  from  long  shawls 
without  cutting  them,  ornamented  by  rich  raised  silk 
ornaments,  with  tasselled  fringes.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  effect  of  these  shawls  without  seeing  how 
gracefully  they  hang  on  the  fair  wearers.  They  have 
become  extremely  fashionable  during  the  past  month. 

To  return  to  mantles.  The  cloth  cloaks  arc  very  lady¬ 
like,  and,  worn  with  costly  fur,  extremely  elegant.  One 
was  trimmed  with  silk  embroidery  and  “leaves”  of 
cloth  bound  by  satin.  Another  had  the  addition  of 
rich  fringes.  One  charming  cloth  mantle  formed  a  par- 
dessus,  looped  a  revers,  and  showing  a  handsome  sash. 

Before  tearing  myself  away  from  these  delightful 
garments,  I  must  remark  one  cloak  of  sealskin  and 
astrakan  fur  mixed — that  is,  arranged  in  alternate 
stripes;  this,  when  combined  with  the  dainty  little 
muff  to  match,  is  most  effective.  Of  the  very  large 
stock  of  sealskin  jackets  of  SIcssrs.  Jay,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  as  I  have  to  record  some  observations  upon 
fashionable  furs  presently. 

The  new  dresses  are  chiefly  costumes  just  touching 
the  ground,  and  consisting  of  jupon  and  upper-skirt, 
which  is  rapidly  absorbing  the  ungraceful  iniff.  A  ricli 
violet  one,  made  with  two  flounces  of  poult-de-soic 
silk,  with  apron  front  and  the  new  bows ;  the  upper- 
skirt  with  revers  of  rich  violet  velvet,  and  revers  of  the 
same  upon  the  body ;  sleeves  puffed  at  shoulder,  elbow, 
and  wrist,  and  the  puffs  caught  down  with  velvet  bands. 

Another  dress,  of  black  velvet,  has  a  flounced  jupon ; 
the  upper-skirt  is  pointed  and  raised  at  the  centre  of 


the  back  and  lightly  caught  up  at  the  sides,  forming  a 
most  artistic  fold,  and  throwing  out  the  pannier  skirt 
a  mtrveille.  ^lany  dresses  are  rich,  costly,  elegant,  few 
are  a  success  from  an  artistic  point  of  view ;  this 
costume  is  one,  and  as  such  will  be  no  doubt  highly 
aiqireciated  by  Englishwomen.  The  pattern  can  be 
repeated  in  velveteen,  of  which  useful  and  inexpensive 
material  Messrs.  Jay  have  a  large  stock,  possessing  one 
great  advantage,  a  special  black  dye,  which  does  not 
deteriorate  or  turn  brown,  the  common  fault  of  velveteen 
dresses. 

Another  dress,  or  rather  robe,  is  composed  of  alter¬ 
nate  widths  of  velvet  and  silk;  the  front  has  two 
flounces  edged  with  flutings  of  rich  silk ;  the  body  is 
of  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet  Vandykes.  This  is  an 
elegant  mode  of  altering  a  velvet  dress,  of  which  one 
gets  so  tired  long  before  it  is  “  worn  out.” 

Very  handsome  are  the  crape  and  silk  dinner  dresses, 
with  folds  of  the  crape  which  is  only  seen  at  this 
house,  arranged  in  the  graceful  revers  pannier.  Rich 
fringes  are  introduced  upon  the  upper-skirt  and  bodice 
of  mourning  dinner  dresses ;  and  the  lovely  shades  of 
French  grey  silk  and  satin  look  especially  beautiful 
when  trimmed  with  these. 

For  ordinary  daily  wear  there  arc  the  “Janus  cord” 
dresses,  wearing  “  for  ever  and  a  day,”  indeed  far  too 
long  for  fickle  fashion,  but  most  useful.  Until  this 
year  the  Janus  cord  was  made  in  black  only,  now  wo 
have  it  in  five  shades  of  grey,  slate,  stone,  and  neutral 
tints.  In  appearance  the  Janus  cord  is  like  a  rich 
silk  rep,  and  is  as  attractive  in  appearance  as  in 
price,  being  only  30s.  Then  there  are  costume  dresses 
of  violet,  grey,  stone,  mauve,  and  French  grey ;  these 
are  trimmed  in  the  prevailing  mode,  with  flutings  of 
the  same  material.  The  satin  cloth  dresses  are  very 
pretty. 

The  bonnets  of  this  noted  house  should  always  do 
approached  with  reverence,  for  here  la  mode  is  allowed 
full  sway,  and  every  Parisian  novelty  is  to  be  procured 
as  well  as  the  modified  forms  of  chapeaux  which  suit 
English  faces  and  English  tastes  so  well.  The  form 
of  bonnet  is  entirely  changed,  and  this  change  is 
induced  by  the  style  in  which  all  fashionable  dames 
are  coiffed,  and  which  I  will  presently  explain.  The 
bonnet  is  much  larger,  very  high ;  the  effect  over  a 
pretty  face  is  difficult  to  describe ;  the  main  features 
are  the  height,  the  long  gossamer  veil  and  the  strings 
being  again  below  the  chin.  Strings  do  I  call  them  V 
Bands  of  soft,  rich,  delicate  silk  are  tied  in  a  coquettish 
bow  beneath  the  dimpled,  rosy  chin,  or  hide,  without 
apparent  art,  the  “age”  which  first  shows  traces  on 
the  neck. 

Not  a  fiinchon  bonnet  to  bo  seen  except  made  to 
order,  but  the  loveliest  chapeaux  with  aigrette  and  lace 
upon  velvet,  terry  velvet,  chip,  or  rich  silk.  The  trim¬ 
mings  are  chiefly  feathers  laid  on  in  varied  styles,  and 
as  bonnet  after  bonnet  was  shown  me,  I  felt  for  once 
puzzled  to  name  the  prettiest.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  present  mode  giving  full  scope  to  .Ma  lame 
Caroline's  Parisian  taste.  The  bonnets  both  in  crape 
and  colours  are  not  only  stylish  and  elegant,  but  most 
comfortable,  for  I  tried  on  one  or  two  “  just  to  see”  the 
now  style. 
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The  hats  are  in  two  or  three  shapes.  The  Tyrolese, 
high,  made  of  felt  or  of  straw,  indented  at  the  crown, 
and  trimmed  with  cock’s  feathers,  or  volunteer  plumes, 
as  many  ladies  call  them,  because  they  have  been  so 
much  worn  by  our  volunteer  regiments.  The  Richelieu 
liat  is  somewhat  of  the  old  cavalier  shape,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  handsome  buckle  in  front,  by  which  a 
sweeping  ostrich  feather  is  kept  in  place.  These  hats 
are  worn  with  a  gossamer  veil  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  feather,  which  is  flung  loosely  round  the  neck  and 
looped  through  the  folds.  Often  as  I  have  visited  this 
noted  house  I  have  never  seen  more  varied  and  elegant 
chapeaux. 

“  The  reason  why”  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  November  the  mind  feminine  turns  naturally  to  buy¬ 
ing  or  making  under-linen,  and  perhaps  the  shortening 
days  suggest  an  inspection  of  the  wardrobe  containing 
the  rows  of  snowy,  neatly-folded  garments,  which  arc 
so  pleasant  to  contemplate  resting  on  their  lavender 
bags. 

It  is  dark  at  four  o’clock  on  returning  from  the  walk 
or  drive,  and  enjoying  by  the  pleasant  fire  the  afternoon 
tea,  in  which  we  women  “  float  our  powerful  minds” 
a  la  Venus  (Dickens,  be  it  understood),  it  is  really  not 
worth  while  to  go  down-stairs  only  to  come  up  again 
to  dress  for  dinner  at  six,  and  so  we  flutter  about 
our  wardrobes  and  “  make  them  tidy.”  Here  we  find 
various  repairs  and  alterations  necessary,  and  new  trim¬ 
mings  wanted,  and  perhaps  we  think  we  “  really  must” 
have  just  a  nice  dozen  of  underlinen  for  best,  or  if  very 
industrious  we  will  buy  the  materials  and  a  pattern  of 
each  article,  and  make  them  at  home  with  the  aid  of 
our  sewing-machines. 

I  have  lately  called  at  87,  Piccadilly,  and  there  saw 
some  “delicious”  designs  for  fascinating  under¬ 
garments.  Nightgowns  with  pretty  stand-up  collars 
of  work  edged  with  lace,  with  fronts  tucked,  and  hand¬ 
some  Madeira  work  inserted ;  nightdresses  made  with 
and  without  a  yoke,  and  some  quite  plain,  with  no  other 
trimming  than  neat  frills  and  the  exquisite  needlework 
which  characterises  all  Mrs.  Addlcy  Bourne’s  outfits. 
If  I  examine  one  of  the  very  cheapest  and  plainest 
articles,  I  always  find  that  the  needlework  is  the  same 
neat,  good  work  as  on  the  more  expensive  garments. 
Difference  in  price  affects  only  the  quality  of  the 
material,  not  the  quality  of  the  work.  It  is  the  confi¬ 
dence  I  feel  that  every  lady  will  find  her  orders  well 
executed,  the  fabric  wear  well,  and  the  needlework 
exquisitely  good,  that  makes  me  recommend  this  house 
so  highly,  for  I  know  by  experience  the  usual  style  of 
ready-made  garments  sewn  with  “  hot  needle  and  burn¬ 
ing  thread,”  and  coming  apart  after  a  few  washings ; 
but  here  I  feel  quite  comfortable  that  ladies  will  be 
pleased  with  the  work,  style,  and  material  of  Mrs.  Addley 
Bourne.  Nightdresses  for  India  are  made  open  at  the 
neck  in  the  shape  of  a  V  lor  coolness,  and  of  India 
longcloth — a  special  fabric  for  Indian  outfit ;  chemises, 
drawers,  bodices,  and  petticoats  are  made  of  this  mate¬ 
rial.  The  petticoats  shown  me  are  very  elegant,  every 
variety  of  style  in  tucks,  flounces,  insertion,  and  rich 
Swiss  work  being  made  here.  Tne  coloured  petticoats 
are  quilted  silk,  from  thirty-five  shillings ;  satin,  from 
forty  shillings ;  and  plain  cashmere  for  young  ladies. 


fifteen  shillings.  These  petticoats  are  light  yet  warm, 
and  look  very  nice  with  their  pretty  tints  in  all  colours 
from  sober  black  to  glowing  scarlet. 

The  flannel  and  cashmere  dressing-gowns  are  very 
pretty ;  these  are  made  in  the  Princess  and  the  Wat¬ 
teau  shapes,  and  pretty  capes  are  added  to  plainer 
styles.  These  capes  are  of  silk  to  match  the  flannel  or 
cashmere,  and  are  quilted.  The  prices  of  dressing- 
gowns  are  from  twenty-five  shillings  upwards. 

I  must  not  forget  the  embroidered  flannel  petticoats 
or  the  embroidered  flannel  waistcoats,  both  garments 
being  made  of  scarlet  flannel  with  white  silk  and  white 
wool  embroidery,  the  edges  being  scalloped  and  worked 
with  stars  or  flowers. 

The  lovely  trimmings  of  Madeira  work  now  on  sale 
here  should  not  be  passed  by ;  pour  moi,  the  very  words 
“  Madeira  work  ”  make  me  break  the  tenth  command- 
mend.  This  work  is  so  beautiful  and  so  durable  that 
it  is  only  the  difficulty  in  procuring  it  that  deters  ladies 
from  using  nothing  else ;  but  when  it  is  offered  at  one 
shilling  the  yard,  it  is  quite  stupid  not  to  buy  it — that 
is,  if  the  shillings  are  forthcoming.  Joking  apart,  this 
lovely  work  is  selling  rapidly,  and  I  advise  my  readers 
to  secure  what  they  require  at  once. 

To  return  to  underclothing.  Baby  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  since  from  hence  the  layettes  are  sent  out  to 
delight  the  fair  young  mother’s  eyes.  The  tiny  shirts, 
the  rollers,  the  soft,  neatly-bound  long  flannels,  the 
pretty  tucked  petticoats,  the  lovely  robes — airy  folds  of 
cambric  and  lace — the  braided  and  embroidered  cloaks, 
the  charming  little  hats  and  bonnets — these  are  enough 
to  make  one  go  baby-mad  on  the  spot.  Enchanting, 
delicious,  is  Liliput  Land.  I  cannot,  and  somehow 
hope  I  never  shall  be  able  to  see  baby-clothes  unmoved 
by  tender,  loving  thoughts  of  the  little  ones  that  are  to 
wear  or  who  have  worn  them.  “  Have  worn  ”  is  a  sad 
word,  but  the  reality ! 

“  The  dainty  robes  are  folded  clean  and  smooth, 

The  half-worn  shoos  stand  empty  side  by  side, 

The  basket  that  she  heaped  her  playthings  in. 

Lies  half  filled,  as  she  left  it  when  she  died.” 

We  who  have  all  our  treasures  can  hardly  realise 
that  agony. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  subject  not  entirely  uncon¬ 
nected  with  this — needles.  VVhen  we  use  the  pretty 
little  needles  (short  twelves)  for  stitching  the  tiny  shirt 
that  is  to  grace  our  firstborn,  or  when  engaged  in  the 
plain  sewing  of  the  house,  we  often  find  a  difficulty  in 
threading  small-sized  needles.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
an  invention  has  been  patented  by  the  well-known 
“Abel  Morrall,”  whose  egg-eyed  needles  are  such 
general  favourites.  The  new  double  curved-eyed 
needles  possess  special  advantages.  'ITiey  are  made 
with  two  eyes,  one  above  the  other.  The  lower  one  is 
large  and  easily  threaded  by  persons  of  advanced  age ; 
the  thread  passes  of  itself  from  the  larger  eye  up  into  the 
smaller  one,  where  it  remains  locked  until  the  thread  is 
used  up ;  even  if  the  needle  be  left  hanging  by  the 
thread,  it  will  not  slip  off.  The  ease  with  which  these 
needles  are  threaded  is  a  great  recommendation,  and 
every  mother  will  appreciate  the  fact  of  the  needle 
“  locking  ”  the  thread,  as  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  needles  lying  about  a  nursery  floor  or  clinging  to 
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dresses.  I  tried  these  new  double- curved  eyed  needles 
and  like  them  very  much  indeed.  They  can  be  had  of 
all  drapers.  The  egg-eyed  needles  of  this  noted  manu¬ 
facturer  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment ;  the 
“  double-curved  ”  are  a  decided  improvement  on  these, 
although  both  classes  of  needles  are  made  and  liuished 
in  the  most  excellent  style. 

Now  for  my  promised  discourse  upon  furs.  As  I  prefer 
myself  to  buy  silks  of  a  draper,  stationery  at  a  sta¬ 
tioner’s,  glass  at  a  china  warehouse,  and  Scotch  plaids 
at  a  Scotch  house,  so  do  I  prefer  getting  furs  of  furriers, 
and  fancy  other  pco2dc  are  like  mo  in  this  respect.  For 
though  one  can  often  buy  a  cheap  and  good  fur  at  all 
our  leading  houses  in  Kegent-street  and  Oxford-street, 
more  attention  is  given  by  furriers  to  the  selection  of 
skins  and  to  their  preparation.  As  I  do  not  know  of  a 
better  or  more  reliable  house  than  the  one  I  visited  last 
year,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Lillicrap’s,  27,  Davies-street,  and 
saw  a  most  recherche  collection  of  furs  of  all  kinds. 

The  collection  of  sealskin  furs  alone  is  worthy  a  visit. 
In  various  qualities  more  or  less  approaching  one’s  idea 
of  what  a  sealskin  jacket  should  be,  these  fascinating 
jackets  and  cloaks  range  from  eight  guineas  upwards, 
the  price  of  good  sealskins  being  raised  on  account  of 
their  scarcity.  I  observed  several  of  excellent  quality 
at  fifteen  guineas.  The  best  qualities  of  each  fur  are 
made  with  muff,  cuffs,  collars,  gloves,  bag,  and  hat 
to  correspond,  and  the  fur  matching  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

The  seal  hats  are  made  in  all  the  new  and  in  the 
prettiest  of  the  old  styles ;  they  are  trimmed  with  birds 
and  feathers,  hackle  feathers  being  the  most  a  la  mode, 
but  handsome  ostrich  feathers  are  laid  across  many, 

“  ladies  will  have  them on  dit,  this  proves  that  tome 
ladies  do  not  slavishly  follow  the  fashion,  but  exert 
their  own  artistic  taste. 

Seal  muffs  are  adorned  with  birds’  heads  and  feathers, 
and  ladies  possessing  rare  or  beautiful  birds  can  have 
these  mounted  at  a  small  charge  on  their  muffs  de  la 
derni'ere  saiton,  or  on  hats.  The  sealskin  gloves  are  very 
nice  for  travelling  and  driving,  and  keep  dainty  fingers 
warm  and  white,  also  forming  acceptable  presents  to  | 
the  “  lords  of  creation  ” — the  husbands  and  brothers. 
Astrakan  fur  of  three  kinds  is  much  in  favour,  the 
large  wave  being  preferred  to  the  medium  or  small 
curled  fur.  Otter  fur  is  made  into  caps  and  jackets, 
and  trimmed  with  Hungarian  jennett. 

Fur  trimmings  will  be  very  much  worn,  as  sable, 
otter,  astrakan,  minever,  ermine,  and  feather  trimmings 
of  ostrich  and  grebe.  Any  of  these  ean  be  placed  on 
ladies’  velvet  jackets  in  a  few  hours,  as  they  are  kept 
ready  for  use. 

Very  deep  and  pointed  collarettes  will  be  worn,  and 
these  are  very  sensible,  for  they  protect  the  bock  and 
chest  at  the  region  of  the  lungs,  the  part  where  warmth 
is  little  studied  by  either  sex.  Is  anything  more  absurd 
than  a  waistcoat,  for  instance  ?  the  chest  well  covered, 
the  poor  back  has  to  put  up  with  a  thin  lining.  Follow 
my  little  notion  of  comfort,  dear  ladies,  and  /me  your 
husband’s  winter  waistcoats  with  good  chamois  leather, 
and  earn  his  thanks  for  the  comfort  you  have  given 
him.  It  is  not  right  to  belong  to  the  “  Ulterior-object- 
in-view  Society,”  but  I  have  known  instances  where 


virtue  has  not  been  its  own  reward,  but  a  substantial 
recompense  in  the  form  of  dress  or  mantle  has  rewarded 
the  industrious  worker. 

One  of  the  prettiest  white  mantles  in  fur  is  the 
“  Imitation  Minever.”  The  jacket  is  snow-white,  with 
a  border  of  minever  about  four  inches  deep,  and  below 
this  a  graceful  white  fringe  of  camel’s  hair.  The  -a^ket 
is  lined  and  quilted,  and  made  with  a  revers  of  the 
silk,  but  of  a  richer  kind  than  that  employed  for  the 
lining. 

I  noticed  some  handsome  sable ;  this  loveliest  of  all 
lovely  fur  cannot  become  common  on  account  of  its 
costliness.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  sable.  It  is  by  far  the  most  distingue  of  the 
furs.  As  to  price,  e'est  autre  chose.  JIrs.  Lillicrap  has 
a  nice  sable  muff  for  five  guineas,  and  the  cuffs,  collar, 
and  trimmings  at  the  same  ratio.  The  admirable 
collection  of  carriage  rugs,  hearth  and  foot  rugs,  of 
Mrs.  Lillicrap  comprises  every  size  of  rug  and  class  of 
fur.  Particularly  beautiful  are  the  raccoon-tail  rugs, 
and  there  are  many  that  I  should  like  to  describe  did 
space  allow ;  but  Time,  who  beats  us  all  in  the  race  of 
life,  compelled  me  to  leave  the  contemplation  of  these 
handsome  furs  and  much  too  fascinating  winter  robings. 

If  not  cold  in-  November  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  the 
Silkworm,  thinking  that  every  one  will  be  looking  out 
for  wraps  for  Brighton  beach  and  promenade,  went 
to  Mr.  11.  J.  Nicoll,  of  Regent-street.  There  I  saw 
the  Tyrolese  jackets,  which  are  made  of  green  cloth, 
trimmed  with  velvet  or  seal-fur ;  these  almost  fit  the 
figure,  and  are  very  graceful  as  well  as  warm.  The 
cloth  is  the  well-known  beaver  cloth  of  this  house,  so 
warm  and  dressy,  ranking  next  to  sealskin  in  warmth. 
This  green  beaver  cloth  is  extremely  fashionable,  and 
Hungarian  jackets  arc  made  of  it  as  well  as  of  all 
shades  of  beaver  cloth ;  the  Hungarian  jackets  are 
faced  with  astrakan.  The  pretty  winter  costumes  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Nicoll  arc  very  useful.  It  is  a  complete 
dress  for  walking  or  house  wear,  and  consists  of  a 
jacket  and  skirt,  with  an  upper-skirt  which  can  be 
worn  as  a  cape  if  desired.  This  costume  is  made  in 
tweed,  Melton,  and  Scotch  plaids.  The  Turkish 
jackets,  of  imperial  blue  sable  cloth,  arc  worn  for  the 
liouse,  and  are  trimmed  with  insertions  of  fur  or  velvet, 
and  with  rich  braiding.  The  celebrated  waterproof 
“  L’Utile  ”  is  deservedly  in  great  favour ;  it  is  made  of 
tweed,  Melton  cloth,  or  tartan.  It  combines  both 
cloak  and  skirt.  The  shape  is  circular,  and  fits  the 
waist  when  worn  as  a  skirt,  a  graceful  cape  being 
placed  upon  the  shoulders.  The  skirt,  by  being 
hooked-and-eyed  together,  and  placed  under  this  cape, 
forms  a  long  and  graceful  waterproof  cloak. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  “Cosy  Rug”  of 
lilr.  Nicoll,  for  it  well  deserves  to  be  universally 
adopted.  It  is  a  railway  rug,  but  far  lighter  than 
these  are  usually,  and  made  to  lay  over  the  knees  like 
an  apron ;  it  is  provided  with  a  large  pocket,  in  which 
the  hands  can  be  kept  warm,  or  which  will  hold  the 
book,  purse,  handkerchief,  or  railway  ticket;  when 
taken  off  it  can  be  drawn  up  at  the  top,  and  forms  a 
hooded  circular  cloak.  It  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  is 
an  excellent  and  convenient  winter  wrap. 

The  Silkworm. 
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FOLIAGE  PLANTS  AND  GLADIOLI. 

The  very  pretty  perennial,  the  Nierembergia  Veitchi, 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  from  Bolivia, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  flowers,  which  are  bell¬ 
shaped,  of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  with  slender  corolla  tube 
an  mch  in  length,  are  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
slender  branching  stems,  and  continue  in  bloom  for 
many  months.  This  Nierembergia  is  admirable  as  a 
dwarf  border  plant,  and  on  rockwork  it  is  very  effective. 
The  Nierembergia  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  though 
they  prefer  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  vegetable 


noxious  principle  residing  in  the  milky  secretion. 
Many,  however,  are  most  important  for  their  medicinal 
properties;  others  contain  so  much  starch  as  to  be 
useful  for  food ;  and  others  furnish  dyes. 

November  is  a  dull  time  for  the  outdoor  garden,  as  far 
as  bright  tints  and  gay  flowers  are  concerned,  but  with 
care  and  neatness  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  make 
the  garden  still  pleasant.  The  first  week  in  November 
is  well  occupied  in  transplanting  trees,  and  during  the 
whole  month  alterations  may  be  going  on  where  re¬ 
quired.  On  this  subject  our  great  authority,  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  says — “The  planting  of  ever- 
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mould,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings;  these  require  j 
to  be  kept  carefully  from  damp.  I 

The  Acalypha  tricolor,  which  we  illustrate,  was  also 
introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  John  G.  Veitch,  who 
obtained  it  from  New  Caledonia.  It  has  large  ovate 
acuminate  leaves,  which  are  irregularly  mottled  and 
blotched  with  bright  red  and  crimson.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  acquisition  to  our  variegated  foliage  stove 
plants.  The  name  Acalypha  is  derived  from  a,  primi¬ 
tive,  kalos,  pleasant,  and  aphe,  touch.  It  is  of  the 
natural  order  of  Euphorbiacea.  This  is  a  large  order 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  often  abounding 
in  acrid  milk.  A  very  large  number  are  poisonous,  the 


j  green  shrubs  and  trees  is  usually  deferred  until  towards 
{  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  in  too  many  cases  until  far 
on  in  the  spring.  In  other  words,  they  are  generally 
planted  at  the  worst  time  in  all  the  year,  for  it  is  safer 
to  remove  them  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  best  of 
all  for  the  purpose  is  the  genial  weather  of  the  early 
part  of  autumn.  We  have  now  a  humid  atmosphere, 
and  the  intervals  between  showers  are  short.  The 
ground  is  warm,  the  trees  are  perfectly  at  rest,  and,  if 
transplanted  at  once,  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  roots 
will  all  be  healed  before  severe  frost  occurs,  and,  if  the 
work  is  only  moderately  well  done  there  will  be  no 
losses,  and  the  newly-planted  trees  will  start  in  spring 
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almost  as  early  and  as  vigorously  as  others  that  are 
well  established  on  the  spot.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  apologise  for  obtruding  this  subject  again  and  again 
upon  the  attention  of  our  readers,  but  apology  would 
be  superfluous,  for  is  it  not  the  experience  of  every 
observer  of  horticultural  operations  that  evergreen 
shrubs  and  trees  are  killed  in  a  reckless  manner  by 
persons  who  profess  to  cultivate  them  ?  How  common  ! 
IS  it  to  see  dead  thujas,  dead  Portugal  laurels,  dead  I 
junipers,  dead  hollies,  dead  or  half-dead  Wellingtonias 


that  work  is  done  the  time  will  have  arrived  for  dealing 
with  deciduous  subjects.  In  either  case  a  day  too  soon 
is  to  be  preferred  to  a  day  too  late,  for  if  the  trees  are 
growing  a  check  will  benefit  them,  and  if  they  are  at 
rest  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  deferring  their  removal 
until  the  ground  has  cooled  to  a  point  below  that 
which  suffices  to  promote  root-action  and  the  healing 
of  incised  and  abraded  surfaces.” 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  transplanting  is — first, 
in  preparing  the  hole  to  receive  the  tree  or  shrub; 


and  lean  consumptive  -  looking  aucubas  in  gardens 
recently  planted !  The  poor,  brown,  broom -like  trees 
are  generally  allowed  to  remain  one  whole  season,  to 
give  the  dead  a  chance  of  coming  to  life  again  and  the 
half-dead  a  chance  of  recovery.  As  for  the  dead,  they 
are  dead,  and  there  is  an  end  of  them,  and  as  to  the 
half-dead,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  evergreen  shrubs 
that  have  been  severely  punished  rarely  recover,  even 
after  years  of  waiting,  so  as  to  be  equal  in  beauty  to 
that  of  their  first  estate.  Now  is  the  time  to  move  all 
kinds  of  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  when 


secondly,  the  removing  it  with  a  ball  of  earth  protect¬ 
ing  the  roots ;  thirdly,  the  after  care  bestowed  on  the 
newly -planted  trees,  ^^’e  shall  continue  this  subject  in 
our  next  number,  having  now  to  record  facts  of  interest 
respecting  gladioli ;  but  before  describing  these  lovely 
flowers  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  wonderful 
American  potato,  the  “  Early  Rose.”  The  report  in  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  is  as  follows : — “  On  reading  the 
wonderful  account  in  the  American  papers  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  yield  of  this  variety,  I  was  induced  to  import 
a  stock  from  America.  ISome  of  the  tubers  weighed 
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from  17  to  20  ounces  each.  I  got  throe  small  ones,  4 
ounces  each;  I  cut  them  up  into  separate  eyes,  and 
planted  them  the  first  week  in  June,  in  three  rows,  in 
as  many  different  parts  of  my  trial  grounds.  The  sets 
were  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  without  any  manure 
except  a  slight  scattering  of  pliospho-guano.  They 
were  earthed  up  once.  On  the  olst  of  August  the  pro¬ 
duce  was  taken  up  and  weighed,  when  the  yield  from 
the  12  ounces  was  found  to  be  40 libs,  of  most  excellent 
tubers ;  every  one  sound,  healthy,  and  larger  than  the 
average  of  English  potatoes,  and  excellent  in  flavour. 
I  sent  21bs.  to  a  gentleman  two  miles  from  here ;  he 
had  them  cut  up  into  single  eyes,  and  planted  in  two 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  in  the  rows,  on  the 
loth  of  April.  They  had  no  further  attention  except 
earthing  up.  On  the  27th  of  August  they  were  dug 
up,  and  they  weighed  7811bs.  of  splendid  tubers,  very 
sound,  77lbs.  of  which  weighed  from  C  to  14  ounces 
tach,  much  finer  than  any  I  have  seen  at  cither  English 
or  Continental  exhibitions.  A  few  were  cooked  as  a 
trial,  and  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Another 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  sent  one  potato  6  ounces  in 
weight,  planted  it  in  his  garden  about  the  second  week 
in  May,  and  on  the  28th  of  August  he  took  up  the 
produce,  when  he  weighed  it,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
201bs.  of  fine,  large,  sound  potatoes.  I  could  give  you 
innumerable  cases,  but  I  think  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  claims  of  this  splendid  potato.” 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  of  Iving-strect,  Covent- 
garden,  in  their  autumnal  catalogue,  speak  most  highly 
of  the  early  flowering  varieties  of  the  Ramosus  gladioli. 
Among  these  stands  conspicuous  the  Ramosus  ne  plus 
ultra,  with  its  large,  deep  rose  blossoms,  on  the  under 
se'unents,  broad  and  pure  white  feathers  edged  with 
scarlet;  Ramosus  elfiida  has  its  large  blush  flowers 
flaked  with  rose-purple ;  Ramosus  rosea  macalata  has 
bright  rose  flowers ;  Ramosus  Prince  Albert  has  dark 
rose  flowers,  and  the  mother  variety  (Ramosus)  pos¬ 
sesses  beautiful  salmon,  rose,  crimson -flaked  flowers. 
The  whole  section  is  intensely  beautiful :  the  culture  is 
as  follows : — On  well-drained  soil  trench  the  ground  as 
deeply  as  it  will  admit  of ;  in  the  under  spit  work  in 
abundance  of  manure;  commence  planting  the  bulbs 
in  November,  and  for  succession  in  December  and 
Januarv,  at  a  depth  of  six  inches,  surrounding  them 
with  sand  or  road  grit.  Until  JIarch  protect  with  a 
covering  of  leaves  or  litter.  Plant  again  in  February 
and  JIarch,  idacing  the  bulbs  three  and  four  inches 
deep.  If  the  summer  is  dry  and  tlic  weather  hot,  twice 
a  week,  at  least,  give  the  ground  a  good  soaking  of 
water  or  liquid  manure  till  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 

CuUure  for  Conservatory  Decoration. — Plant  these 
bulbs  in  a  five  or  six  ineh  pot,  plunge  in  ashes,  and 
place  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  withholding  water  till  the 
bulbs  have  started  into  growth ;  or  the  pots  mtiy  be 
buried  in  ashes  and  then  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
till  ready  to  remove  indoors.  It  is  customary  with 
many  to  plant  several  bulbs  close  together  in  the  open 
border,  and  when  the  flower  spike  shows  the  first  tint 
to  lift  them  without  breaking  the  ball,  pot  them,  and 
place  them  indoors.  Thus  treated  the  flowers  expand 
Jts  perfectly  as  if  they  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  the 
bulbs  are  in  no  way  injured. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  AU  letters  ou  this  snLject  most  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enousuwouan's  Domestic  M.ic.vzixr, 

Warwick  House,  Palenioster  Itow, 

{EmjUshroman' s  Exchange.)  Eondon,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  mast  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  itc.,  to  exchange,  most 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  wonld  be  willing  to  take  for  tho 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Bonks,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  scut  to  tho  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  rc.asou 
whatever. 

6.  Ladies  may  make  nso  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to 
order  work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Gnipnre.  The  order 
must  bo  legibly  written  and  brief,  as— “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say.  No.  577,  page  51G,  of  the  ExaLisuwoM-iK-'s  Domestic 
Magazine,  at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  ia 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

The  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  being  intended  for  the  use  of 
ladies  in  exchanging  varions  articles,  prices  are  no  longer  ad- 
mitted,  but  where  money  will  be  accepted  in  lien  of  goods,  or 
articles  accepted  other  than  those  named,  the  words  ”  open  to 
offers  ”  should  be  added. 

In  sending  letters  to  bo  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same 
nom-dc-pluine,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

719.  A.  M.  makes  tatted  collars,  cuffs,  and  edgings.  Edgings 
from  -Id.  per  yard. 

720.  Dl-lcibella  makes  tatted  cravats,  cuffs,  and  edgings. 
Patterns  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  directed  envelope. — Address, 
D.  A.,  Post-office,  Badleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

721.  J.  S.  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  Ladies’  Treastmj  for  the 
year  ISGl.  Slio  has  also  the  Enoushwoman's  Domestic  Maoa- 
zine  to  part  with,  about  three  dozen  numbers,  in  good  condition, 
but  unbound. 

722.  Kinrara  has  new  and  extremely  handsome  mignardiso 
trimming  for  dress,  garibaldi,  and  apron.  Wants  10s.  (id.  the  set. 
Good  girdle,  chatelaine  (silver),  or  bijontcrie  in  exchange. 

72.3.  Agneac  would  exchange  an  infallible  recipe  to  thicken 
the  hair,  for  pretty  or  useful  articles.  Has  several  other  in¬ 
valuable  recipes  fur  improving  the  appearance. 

724.  Charity  makes  very  pretty  and  saleable  articles  for 
bazaars  or  Christmas  presents,  separately,  or  per  dozen,  exceed¬ 
ingly  moderate.  Executes  orders  for  work.  Particulars  on 
application. 

725.  Sancho  has  a  small  russia  leather  writing-case,  never 
used,  cost  £2  10s.  Will  take  in  exchange  a  doable  sccut-bottlc, 
full  size. 

72C.  P.  K.  will  let  out  her  knitting-machine,  and  give  personal 
instructions. 

727.  Pagoda  wishes  to  exchange  two  years  of  tho  Engi.isu- 
WOMAS’%  Domestic  Magazine,  18G8  and  18G9.  Open  to  offers. 

728.  H.  II.  has  a  beautiful  collection  of  foreign  shells,  of 
natural  high  polish,  being  fished  shells  ;  black,  aloe,  doable  harp, 
and  others  of  value.  Open  to  offers. 

729.  Miss  W.  wants  Higuland  Mary's  priced  list  for  Shetland 
stockings  and  socks. 

730.  F.  C.  W.  A  W’eir’s  chain-stitch  sewing-machine,  with 
mahogany  case  with  lock.  Open  to  offers. 

731.  1)CDSV  has  got  some  pieces  of  good  music,  and  a  real 
antograjih  of  (Juci  n  Victoria.  Open  to  offers.  [Send  C  stamps.] 

732.  M.  S.  has  au  i  xcelleut  hair  wash,  which  has  never  failed 
to  restore  the  hair,  and  to  cause  luxnriaut  growth.  The  origiual 

I  recipe  cost  i'5.  M.  R.  has  also  tome  pi.ces  of  mu-.ic  and  soi  gs  to 
excbai  g  •.  Ope.i  to  » ff .  is. 
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733.  Mouse  offer*  silk  velret  zoaare  (vithoat  slcercs)  for  loog 
white  ostrich  feather. 

734.  Lily  has  a  fine  white  straw  hat,  fashionably  trimmed 
with  black  lace,  satin,  and  cornllowcrs ;  also  a  very  pretty  new 
pink  tnlle  bonnet  and  veil,  with  pink  convolvnlna  Wants  a  short 
loose  sealskin  jacket.  [Please  send  stamps— see  Rules.] 

735.  Lyn'X  makes  the  fashionable  lace-work.  Would  be  glad 
to  exchange  it  for  a  bright  ring  of  any  clear  stones  except  garnets. 
Offers  requested. 

73G.  S.  K.  is  wanting  a  good  lock-stitch  sewing-machine.  Has 
some  beantiful  wax  llowcrs,  or  wonid  make  a  group  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  machine,  lias  also  au  autograph  letter  of  Lord 
Nelson’s.  Open  to  offers. 

737.  Taeole  wants  point  lace  book  by  Mrs.  Pollan.  Collar 
and  sleeves  new,  or  offers. 

738.  Ada  wishes  to  exchange  a  handsome  tortoiseshell  comb, 
real.  Open  to  offers. 

739.  Kelly  wants  a  grebe  mnff  and  pelerine,  or  white  ostrich 
feather,  lias  an  emerald  ring,  and  many  other  things,  to  offer  in 
exchange.  Open  to  offers. 

740.  Geoiige  has  a  white  donkey  hat.  Wants  a  chignon. 
Open  to  offers. 

741.  K.  W.  has  a  very  handsome  ottoman  cover  in  worsted 
work,  a  wreath  of  flowers  grounded  in  shaded  amber ;  size, 
Oft,  9in.  by  2in.  Open  to  offers. 

742.  Luchmeem,  haring  been  obliged  to  withdraw  the  promise 
of  the  recipe  for  the  Indian  Hair-restorer,  will  send  bottles  of  the 
wash  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  on  application,  and  stating  the 
colour  of  the  hair.  It  will  also  thicken  the  hair  very  much,  and 
is  perfectly  harmless.  Lucumeen  has  a  most  excellent  recipe  for 
rose  hair  oil,  and  also  for  a  coart  plaster  which  no  washing  wil 
remove.  Open  to  offers. 

743.  SnAMnocK  makes  the  modem  point  lace-work  cravat  ends 
caps,  insertion,  edging,  &c.  Open  to  offers.  [Send  address.] 

741.  Alice  has  handsome  steel  earrings,  cross,  and  brooch; 
black  silk  velvet  jacket,  nearly  new.  Wants  in  exchange  chin¬ 
chilla  or  grebe  mnff.  Open  to  offers. 

743.  Evely.v  has  new  pillow-laco  edgings,  collars,  &c.  Open 
to  offers. 

74G.  Lin'N'ig  has  a  handsome  tatted  cap-crown  (very  fine). 
Vi’anted  a  good  sash,  cither  tartan  or  ceriso.  Open  to  offers. 

747.  Snap  has  a  real  Honiton  lace  collar,  pretty  small  gold 
earrings,  seed-coral  necklet  (five  rows),  gold  car-wires;  wanted, 
dress,  jewellery,  or  offers.  Also  London  Society,  18GG,  18G7, 18G8, 
for  a  sealskin  or  grebe  mnff. 

748.  D.  L  L.  L.  offers  Irish  crochet  bonnet  cover,  cost  los.  Cd. ; 
ditto  apron  trimming,  cost  lOs.  Cd. ;  ont.door  black  lace  jacket, 
cost  £2  10s. ;  ostrich  feathers,  parian  ornaments,  several  drawing¬ 
room  vases.  Good  black  silk  preferred,  hot  open  to  offers. 

749.  Crayfish  knits  Shetland  shawls.  Prices  on  receiving 
stamped  envelope.  Open  to  offers. 

750.  Minnie  wishes  to  exchange  a  black  cloth  jacket,  hand¬ 
somely  trimmed  and  lined  with  fur  (cost  £5  last  winter),  for  a 
sealskin  jacket.  Open  to  offers.  [Send  9  stamps.] 

751.  Elf  does  etchings  on  jean,  comic  or  otherwise,  for  doyleys. 
Elf  wants  a  hand  lock-stitch  sewing-machine,  in  good  order; 
also  a  good  grebe  mnff.  Offers  in  exchange  her  doyleys,  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  worked  petticoat 
body,  and  very  fine  tatted  articles.  Open  to  offers.  [Address 
omitted.] 

752.  Violet-Daisy  has  made  a  scarlet  Andalusian  wool  shawl 
(open  crochet),  very  light  and  warm,  mediam  size ;  also  crochet 
caps  for  village  boys.  Open  to  offers. 


Scotch  Plaids  and  Clan  Tartans. — Many  ladies  having 
written  for  tho  address  of  a  bouse  where  the  very  fashionable 
Scotch  fab-  ics  may  be  pnrehnsed  at  reasonable  prices,  wo  bavo 
much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  noted  firm  of  Mocdongall 
and  Co.,  of  Inverness,  and  42,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  Lon¬ 
don,  whose  mannfactnres  of  Scotch  woollen  fabrics,  poplins,  and 
clan  tartans  have  given  nniversal  satisfaction  to  those  of  onr  snb- 
scribors  who  have  gone  there  at  the  Silkworm’s  snggestion. 


THE  ENGLI.SinVOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE 

Our  Conversazione.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  qnestions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Enolishwoman’s  Douestio 
Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
mast  he  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  vrrites — I  note  that  the  American  ladies  are  en. 
dcavouring  after  greater  liberty,  power,  and  position,  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  indeed,  to  decide  whether  this  aim  is  likely  to  result  in 
greater  happiness  or  further  comfort.  But  what  we  have  to  do  in 
this  world,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  do  justice  ;  and  if  men  yield 
the  point  that  they  have  been  nujnst  or  tyrannical  in  their 
laws  affectiug  women,  then  those  laws  ought  to  bo  altered  and 
amended.  I  daresay  many  ladies  have  not  read  a  new  book 
written  by  Mr.  Lecky,  although  he  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
interesting  writers  of  tho  day,  because  his  book  is  not  what  is 
nnderstood  generally  as  being  a  woman's  book.  With  yonr  per¬ 
mission  I  will  cite  some  facts  and  opinions  written  by  him  relating 
to  the  past  history  of  morals  : — 

“  Women  under  the  Canon  Law. — Tho  Pagan  laws,  daring  tho 
Empire,  had  been  continually  repeating  the  old  disabilities  of 
women,  and  the  legislative  movement  in  their  favour  continned, 
with  nnabated  force,  from  Constantine  to  Justinian,  and  appeared 
also  in  some  of  the  early  laws  of  the  barbarians.  But  in  tho  whole 
feudal  legislation  women  were  placed  in  a  much  lower  legal  posi¬ 
tion  than  in  the  Pagan  Empire.  In  addition  to  tho  personal  re¬ 
strictions  which  grew  necessarily  ont  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
concerning  divorce,  and  the  subordination  of  the  weaker  sex,  we 
find  nnmerous  and  stringent  enactments,  which  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  women  to  succeed  to  any  considerable  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  which  almost  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of 
marriage  or  a  nunnery.  The  complete  inferiority  of  the  sex  was 
continnally  maintaiued  by  the  laws,  and  that  generous  public 
opinion  which  in  Rome  had  frequently  revolted  against  the  in¬ 
justice  done  to  girls  in  depriving  them  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers  totally  disappeared.  Wherever  the 
canon  law  has  been  the  basis  of  legislation  we  find  laws  of  succes¬ 
sion  sacrificing  tho  iuterests  of  daughters  and  wives,  and  a  state 
of  public  opinion  wbioh  has  been  formed  and  regulated  by  these 
laws,  nor  was  any  serious  attempt  made  to  abolish  them  tUI  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  French  Revolutionists,  though  re¬ 
jecting  the  proposal  of  Sieyes  and  Condorcet  to  accord  political 
emaneipatiou  to  women,  established,  at  least,  an  equal  succession 
of  sons  and  daughters,  and  thus  initiated  a  great  reformation  of 
both  law  and  opinion  which  sooner  or  later  mast  traverse  the 
world. 

“  The  Women  of  Germania  and  Gaul. — In  their  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  parity,  tho  Christian  teachers  derived  much  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  incursions  and  conquests  of  the  barbarians  who 
triumphed  over  the  Roman  Empire.  .  .  .  The  Scandinavian 
mythology  abounds  in  legends  exhibiting  the  clear  sentiment  of 
the  heathen  tribes  on  tho  subject  of  parity,  and  the  awful  penalties 
threatened  in  the  next  world  against  seducers.  The  barbarian 
women  were  accustomed  to  practise  medicine  and  to  interpret 
dreams,  and  they  also  very  frequently  accompanied  their  husbands 
to  battle,  rallied  their  broken  forces,  and  even  themselves  took 
part  in  the  fight.  Augustus  bad  discovered  that  it  was  useless  to 
keep  barbarian  chiefs  as  hostages,  and  that  the  one  way  of 
securing  the  fidelity  of  traitors -was  by  taking  their  wives,  for 
these  at  least  were  never  sacrificed.  The  grandest  instance  of 
Roman  female  heroism  scarcely  surpassed  some  which  were  re¬ 
lated  of  uncivilised  Germans  or  of  semi-civil  I  sed  Gauls.  When 
Marins  had  vanquished  an  army  of  the  Tentons  their  wives  be¬ 
sought  tho  conqueror  to  permit  them  to  become  Vestal  Virgins,  in 
order  that  their  honour,  at  least,  might  be  secure  in  slavery. 
Their  request  was  refused,  and  that  night  they  all  perished  by 
their  own  hands.  .  .  .  Tacitus,  in  bis  famous  work,  por¬ 
trays  in  the  most  flattering  colours  the  parity  of  the  Germana 
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‘Mothers,’  be  said,  ‘ inrariabl;  gave  sack  to  their  own  children. 
Infanticide,  which  was  so  common  amongst  both  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  forbidden.  ^Vidows  were  not  allowed  to  marry. 
The  men  feared  captivity  mnch  more  for  their  wives  than  for 
themselves ;  they  believed  that  a  sacred  and  prophetic  gift  resided 
in  women ;  they  consnlted  them  as  oracles,  and  followed  their 
eonnsels.’  The  moral  parity  of  the  barbarians  was  of  a  kind  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  that  which  the  ascetic  movement  inocnlatcd. 
It  was  concentrated  extensively  npon  marriage.  It  showed  itself 
in  a  noble  conjugal  fidelity ;  bat  it  was  little  fitted  for  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  did  not  prevent  excessive  disorders  among  the 
priesthood.  The  practice  of  polygamy  amongst  the  barbarian 
kings  (to  whom  it  was  restricted)  was  for  some  centuries  nn- 
checked,  or  at  least  nnsappressed,  by  Christianity.  The  kings 
Caribert  and  Chilperic  had  both  many  wives  at  the  same  time. 
Clothaire  married  the  sister  of  his  first  wife  daring  the  lifetime  of 
the  latter,  who,  on  the  intention  of  the  king  being  annoanced,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  ‘  Let  my  lord  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his 
sight,  only  let  thy  servant  lire  in  thy  faronr.’  .  .  .  Charle¬ 
magne  himself  had,  at  the  same  time,  two  wives,  as  well  as 
concubines.  After  this  period  examples  of  this  natare  became 
rare.  The  popes  and  the  bishops  exercised  a  strict  saper- 
vision  over  domestic  morals,  and  strenaonsly,  and  in  most  cases 
snccessfolly,  opposed  the  attempts  of  kings  and  nobles  to  repudiate 
their  wives. 

“  Equality  of  OUigatioaa  in  Marriage. — Under  the  inflaence  of 
Christianity,  assisted  by  the  barbarians,  a  vast  change  passed 
gradually  over  the  world.  The  vice  we  are  considering  was  pro¬ 
bably  more  rare;  it  certainly  assnmed  less  extravagant  forms, 
and  it  was  screened  from  observation  by  a  new  modesty.  The 
theory  of  morals  had  become  clearer,  and  the  practice  was  some¬ 
what  improved.  The  extreme  giossness  of  literatnrc  had  disap. 
peared,  and  the  more  glaring  violations  of  marriage  were  always 
censured,  and  often  repressed.  The  penitential  discipline  and  the 
exhortations  of  the  pulpit  diffused  abroad  an  immeasurably  higher 
sense  of  the  importance  of  parity  than  Pagan  antiquity  had  known. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  following  in  the  steps  of  some  Pagan  philo¬ 
sophers,  strenuously  nrged  npon  mothers  the  duty  of  themselves 
suckling  their  children,  and  many  minute  and  stringent  precepts 
were  made  against  extravagances  of  dress  and  manners.  The  re¬ 
ligious  institutions  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  almost 
consecrated  prostitntion,  were  for  ever  abolished,  and  the  cour¬ 
tesans  sank  into  a  lower  depth  of  degradation.  Besides  these 
changes,  the  duty  of  the  reciprocal  fidelity  in  marriage  was  en¬ 
forced  with  a  new  earnestness.  The  contrast  between  the  levity 
with  which  the  frailty  of  men  has,  in  most  ages,  been  regarded, 
and  the  extreme  severity  with  which  women  who  have  been  guilty 
of  the  same  offence  have  generally  been  treated,  forms  one  of  the 
most  singular  anomalies  in  moral  history,  and  appears  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  remember  that  the  temptations  usually 
spring  from  the  sex  which  is  so  readily  pardoned,  that  the  sex 
which  is  visited  with  such  crushing  penalties  is  proverbially  the 
most  weak,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  women,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
men,  the  vice  is  very  commonly  the  result  of  the  most  abject 
misery  and  poverty. 

“  MaU  and  Female  Characterittics. — Morally  the  general 
superiority  of  women  over  men  is,  I  think,  unquestionable.  If 
we  take  the  somewhat  coarse  and  inadequate  criterion  of  police 
statistics,  we  find  that  while  the  male  and  female  population  are 
nearly  the  same  in  number,  the  crimes  committed  by  men  are 
usually  more  than  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  committed  by 
women ;  and  although  it  may  be  justly  observed  that  men,  as  the 
stronger  sex,  and  the  sex  npon  whom  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  family  is  thrown,  have  more  temptations  than  women,  it  must 
be  remembered,  on  the  other  band,  that  extreme  poverty  which 
verges  upon  starvation  is  most  common  among  women,  whose 
means  of  livelihood  are  most  restricted,  and  whose  earnings  are 
smallest  and  most  precarious.  Self-sacrifice  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous  element  of  a  virtuous  and  religious  character,  and  it  is 
certainly  far  less  common  among  men  than  among  women,  whose 
whole  lives  are  usually  spent  in  yielding  to  the  will  and  consulting 
the  pleasures  of  another.  There  are  two  great  departments  of 
virtue :  the  impulsive,  or  that  which  springs  spontaneously  from 
the  emotions ;  and  the  deliberative,  or  that  which  is  performed  in 


obedience  to  the  sense  of  duty.  In  both  of  these  I  imagine  women 
superior  to  men.  Their  sensibility  is  greater,  they  are  more 
chaste  both  in  thought  and  act,  more  tender  to  the  erring,  more 
compassionate  to  the  suffering,  more  affectionate  to  all  about 
them.  On  the  other  band,  those  who  have  traced  the  coarse  of 
the  wives  of  the  poor,  and  of  many  who,  though  in  narrow  circum¬ 
stances,  con  hardly  be  called  poor,  will  probably  admit  that  in  no 
other  class  do  we  so  often  find  entire  lives  spent  in  daily  per¬ 
sistent  self-denial,  in  the  patient  endurance  of  countless  trials,  in 
the  ceaseless  and  deliberate  sacrifice  of  their  own  enjoyments  to 
the  well-being  or  the  prospects  of  others.  In  active  courage 
women  are  inferior  to  men.  In  the  courage  of  endurance  they 
are  commonly  their  superiors ;  but  their  passive  courage  is  not  so 
mnch  fortitude  which  bears  and  defies,  as  resignation  which  bears 
and  bends.” 

Lady  L.  wishes  us  to  cite  in  our  “  Conversazione  ”  Lord  Byron’s 
verses  to  his  sister,  which  are  beaded — 

‘‘STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. 

“  Thocoh  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over. 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined. 

The  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 
The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 

Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrank  not  to  share  it  with  me. 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  bath  painted. 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  tlice. 

“  Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 

And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 

If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  t/ice. 

“  Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shivered. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 

Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 
To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 

There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn, 

They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  mo ; 

'Tis  of  t/iee  that  1  think,  not  of  them. 

“  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 

Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  conldst  shake. 

Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 

Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

“  Yet  I  blame  not  the  world  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one ; 

If  my  sonl  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 

And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 

I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  cost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

“  From  the  wreck  of  the  past  which  hath  perish'd, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 

It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all. 

In  tbe  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 

And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  ^ee.” 

Anxious  Mother.  Dr.  Watts’s  hymn  about  Heaven  and  Hell, 
referred  to  in  the  Daily  Metes  the  other  day,  is  not  in  Simgs  for 
the  Little  Ones,  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
It  is  probably  in  some  other  collection  with  a  somewhat  similar 
title.  The  subject  of  Nursery  Stories  is  doubtless  a  great  aud 
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grara  one,  and  mncb  there  is  to  be  said  pro  and  eon.  We  think 
the  harm  they  can  do  is  altogether  exaggerated,  and  that  children 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  mistake  fiction  for  fact,  and  that  they  can 
understand  a  broad  principle  as  well,  or  better,  than  philosophical 
grown-nps.  Good  people  will  get  “  goodies  ”  in  the  long  mn,  and 
nanghty  people  will  go  to  the  bad.  We  believe  that  is  the  sonnd 
orthodox  teaching  of  oor  Nnrsery  Stories.  Onr  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers  liked  them,  and  were  none  the  worse  for  them ; 
bot  we  hare  got  so  woodrons  wise  in  this  age  that  the  lamb  shows 
his  mother  how  to  crop  grass. 

Children's  Lyrics  and  Classics. — “  Mr.  Editor,”  Portia 
writes,  “  speak  to  the  mothers,  and  beseech  of  them  to  hold  fast 
by  the  nntmth  of  the  fables  written  for  onr  little  ones,  and  not  to 
let  a  literary  wolf,  each  as  an  American  gentleman  quoted  in  a 
morning  paper,  devonr  the  heads  and  tales  of  their  grandmothers. 

1  see  in  Macmillan  that  Miss  Yonge  is  castigating  Children’s 
Literatnre  altogether.  Babies  are  to  be  indoctrinated  in  Carlyle, 
Lytton,  Tennyson,  Baskin,  A’c.  Yonng  people  are  to  scorn  all 
books  hitherto  written  for  boys  and  girls.” 

Mrs.  a.  P.  (an  old  subscriber)  haring  noticed  the  constant 
inquiries  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazine  for  really 
trustworthy  Recipes  for  Making  the  Hair  Grow,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  it,  incloses  the  two  following,  which  she  can  recommend  from 
experience.  She  thinks  that  Mina  wonld  find  benefit  from  using 
Singleton’s  Golden  Ointment,  which  can  be  procured  at  any  good 
chemist’s,  for  the  weakness  in  her  eyelids.  Hair  Oil  to  Privtnt 
the  Hair  Falling  Off  (to  be  used  twice  a  week). — 1  oz.  almond 
oil,  1  drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary,  1  oz.  castor  oil,  1  oz.  salad  oil, 
two-pennywortb  of  tincture  of  cantharides.  All  these  to  be  mixed 
together.  Pomadf  for  the  Hair. — I  oz.  castor  oil,  2  oz.  best  clari¬ 
fied  beeswax,  1  pint  best  salad  oil,  2  drachms  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 

2  drachms  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Melt  the  beeswax,  then 
mix  in  the  castor  and  sweet  oils.  When  perfectly  combined  add 
the  almond  oil  and  essence.  [There  are  now  so  many  excellent 
Hair  Restorers  and  Hair  Creams,  that  home-made  washes  and 
pomades  are  but  seldom  used.  The  tincture  of  cantharides  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  above  recipe  requires  great  care  in  using,  as  it  acts 
upon  some  skins  in  a  most  nndesirable  manner.] 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  inform  Miss  B.  when  a  new  story  will 
commence  in  his  Magazine,  as  Miss  B.  intends  to  recommence 
taking  it  ?  [Very  shortly.]  Also  the  terms  of  an  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion.  [14s.  per  annum,  post  free.] 

Blanche  wonld  be  glad  if  the  Editor  would  say  in  the  next 
number  what  is  a  good  thing  to  make  the  hair  light,  and  also 
to  make  the  complexion  fair.  Blanche  has  nut-brown  hair. 
[Washing  the  hair  with  strong  soda  and  water  will  lighten  the 
colour  of  the  hair.  Antephelic  Milk  clears  the  complexion.] 

A  Constant  Subscriber  wonld  feel  obliged  for  a  Pattern  of  a 
Lady’s  Netted  Nightcap,  or  any  pattern  of  netting.  [See  Madame 
Qoubaxtds  Knitting  and  Netting  Booh,  price  Is.] 

Whipping. — J.  H.  asks — “  Wonld  yon  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  whether  the  subject 
of  Whipping  Children  was  ever  discussed  before  in  your  journal, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  year?”  [The  subject  of  personal  chastisement 
was  never  discussed  until  last  year— 1868.] 

Materfamilias  writes — “Permit  me  to  ask,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  one  who  styles  herself  A  Perplexed 
Mother,  in  your  September  number  for  last  year,  what  course 
she  has  adopted  for  the  correction  of  her  three  refractory 
daughters,  and  whether  the  plan  pursued  has  been  successful  ? 
By  giving  the  result  of  her  experience  in  this  matter  she  will  be 
giving  practical  advice  to  myself  and  others,  who  are  at  present 
undecided  as  to  the  right  measures  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  being  so  similar  to  my  own,  and  I 
may  say  to  many  others  also,  is  my  only  apology  for  asking  the 
question.” 

M.  W.  K.  If  you  con  ignore  the  sorrow  of  your  friends  at 
your  taking  the  step  of  becoming  an  actress,  you  are  yet  at  the 
beginning  of  yonr  troubles,  and  at  yonr  age  it  is  too  late  to  begin. 
A  stage  education  is  usually  begnn  in  childhood,  and  is  not  to  be 
acquired  in  a  moment.  Excellent  amateur  actors  and  actresses, 
with  power  and  feeling,  and  with  talent,  prove  wretched  “  sticks  ” 
upon  the  real  stage.  You  have  to  learn  your  work — you  have  to 
be  engaged  by  a  manager — you  have  to  fight  through  difficulties 


of  which  you  have  no  idea — yon  have  to  attain  a  provincial 
celebrity  to  procure  a  London  engagement,  and  ten  years’  work  is 
not  too  long  to  look  forward  to  before  achieving  name  and  fame. 
An  actress  may,  and  many  do,  remain  intact  in  womanly  dignity 
and  purity — the  stage  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  disgraceful 
arena  for  a  woman — but  a  wonld-be  actress  runs  considerable  risk 
of  having  the  delicate  bloom  of  innocence  brushed  from  her  mind, 
of  having  her  “tone”  lowered,  her  self-respect  wounded.  We  do 
not,  we  cannot,  advise  yon  to  leave  a  mother’s  side  (by  your  own 
confession  yonr  only  tie),  to  risk  a  life  on  the  stage,  with  its 
hollow  reward  if  successful,  with  its  bitter  disappointment  if  the 
reverse.  Home  is  the  best  field  for  exertion ;  making  home 
happy  to  your  widowed  mother  will  bring  more  credit  on  your 
name  and  fame  than  the  applause  (if  ever  earned)  of  a  crowded 
theatre. 

High  Heels.— Sabrina  recommends  to  read  the  following  lines 
by  J.  G.  Saxo : — 

“  Slaves  to  the  Mode,  who  pinch  the  aching  waist, 

And  mend  God’s  image  to  the  Gallic  taste. 

Who  sell  their  comfort  for  a  narrow  boot. 

Nor  heed  the  ‘corn-laws  ’  of  the  snffering  foot.” 

The  great  authority  upon  Boots  and  Boot- making,  Mr.  NicoU, 
of  Oxford-street  and  Brighton,  has  favoured  ns  with  the  following 
information  upon  the  High-Heel  question  : — “  The  height  of  heels  j 
worn  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  much  the  same,  averaging  about 
II  inches.  My  opinion  on  the  subject  is,  that  both  boots  and 
shoes  should  have  tolerably  high  heels,  but  that  the  inner  part  of 
the  boot  should  be  contner-sunk,  to  allow  the  ball  of  the  heel  to 
drop  in,  which  prevents  the  foot  slipping  forward  and  throwing  all 
the  pressure  on  the  joints,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  boots  where 
the  inner  part  of  the  boot  is  flat  from  heel  to  toe.  A  notion  has 
obtained  ground  that  square  heels  built  perfectly  straight  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  tapered  heel :  this  is  a  mistake — the  heel  should  be 
so  tapered  as  to  bring  it  exactly  under  the  column  of  the  leg.” 

Husband  says — “My  wife  is  a  subscriber  to  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  ;  and  I  am  occasionally  permitted 
to  edify  myself  with  a  cigar  and  its  perusal,  amid  the  curly 
vapours  of  which  these  few  thoughts  are  born,  perhaps  to  die — 
perhaps  to  go  forth  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  yonr 
columns,  should  yon  think  them  seasonable  and  worthy  of  inser¬ 
tion.  I  may  say  Mrs.  R.  wears  (inter  alia)  peg-top  heels,  and 
approves  them.  But  I  wish  yon  to  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to 
digress  a  little ;  Mrs.  R.  also  wears  very  thin  soles,  from  which 
cause  most  probably  follow  the  many  remedies  for  colds  which 
adorn  onr  chamber  during  the  winter  months.  ‘Then  let  her 
wear  thick  boots,’  some  one  will  say.  Yes,  but  her  feet  are  very 
sensitive,  and  if  I  persuade  her  to  put  them  on,  Mrs.  R.  soon  per¬ 
suades  herself  to  take  them  off  again,  because  they  draw  her  feet. 
Last  year  she  had  a  pair  of  goloshes  which  covered  no  more  than 
her  toes,  fastening  at  the  back,  but  leaving  the  heels  uncovered, 
and  we  got  on  pretty  well,  but  as  they  scratched  the  kid  and 
varnish  they  are  not  to  be  bronght  out  again,  and  I  am  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  future.  Now,  whether  I  look  at  a  lady’s  chignon 
or  her  heels,  ‘  Excelsior  I’  seems  to  he  her  motto ;  and  I  have 
learned  (experientia  docet)  that  it  is  a  far  happier  way  to  utilise 
a  whim  than  to  oppose  it,  so  I  wonld  suggest  that  some  inventive 
mind  should  manufacture  over-shoes  or  clogs  for  ladies,  consist¬ 
ing  say  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  cork,  and  with  a  toe 
and  heel  lined  with  wash  leather,  and  which  could  be  put  on  and 
off  in  a  minute ;  or  stay,  why  not  take  an  idea  from  the  now 
obsolete  patten  7  Such  a  thing,  if  made  of  proper  wood  and 
leather,  and  with  a  higher  and  smaller  brass  ring  instead  of  the 
old  iron  one,  wonld  be  quite  a  fascinating  and  piquant  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  lady’s  feet  on  a  damp  night.  Robin  wonld,  I  am  snre, 
bo  pleased  to  secure  the  fastenings.  If  such  a  novelty  were  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  name  of  ‘Alexandras*  or  ‘Bo-peeps,’ they  could 
be  sold  for  a  few  shillings,  and  wonld  speedily  become  favourites. 

I  wonld  buy  six  pairs,  and  send  the  girls  home  drysbod ;  and  dear 
Eleanor  might  perhaps  be  coaxed  to  put  on  a  pair,  instead  of 
pattering  about  the  damp  garden-walks  in  thin  shoes,  as  she  is  at 
this  moment.  In  a  word,  does  anybody  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  invent  a  substitute  for  the  condemned  golosh  7” 

Vernon  remarks  on  the  subject  of  High  Heels  for  ladies’  boots 
I  — “  Ip  the  October  number  ef  London  Society  is  an  article  beaded 
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*  CorKts  and  Corpulence,’  in  which  U  the  following  sentence : — 

‘  TN'e  only  wonder  how  any  ladies  can  be  misled  into  defacing  the 
beantiful  outline  of  a  good  foot  by  rosettes,  bncklcs,  and  heavy- 
looking  shoes,  instead  of  the  neat  and  smooth  leather  boot,  which 
sets  olf  the  foot  and  ankle  as  nothing  else  ever  did,  especially  in 
these  days  of  short  dresses,  which  ladies  with  good  feet  are  quite 
right  in  nsing.’  The  article  contains  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  varions  letters  that  have  appeared  in  the  Encusbwoman's 
Domestic  Maoazixe  on  the  corset  question,  refers  to  the  book. 
The  Corset  and  Crinoline,  and  is  well  worth  pernsal.  I,  for  one, 
regret  yonr  having  discontinued,  in  yonr  excellent  Magazine,  the 
corset  controversy.  With  regard  to  the  heels  of  ladies’  boots,  I 
think  they  will  find  or  1|  inches  high  enough  for  comfort,  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  neat  appearance  to  the  instep.  For  very 
short  ladies  1  have  seen  in  Paris  high-heeled  boots  with  a  sort  of 
pad,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  put  over  the  heel  and  inside  of  the  boot, 
so  as  to  still  farther  raise  the  heel.  The  lady  using  a  boot  of 
this  make  walks  upon  a  very  high  heel  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
In  general  I  should  say  that  French  ladies  are  much  more  parti¬ 
cular  about  their  chaussuru  than  English  ladies.  I  don’t  think 
that  boots  with  elastic  sides  are  much  worn  in  Paris,  they  so  soon 
lose  their  shape.  As  regards  gentlemen’s  boots,  I  find  that  the 
French  bootmaker  shapes  his  boots  to  fit  the  foot ;  the  English,  on 
the  contrary,  expects  the  foot  of  his  customer  to  fit  his  boots.” 

Il.v  is  referred  to  the  Spinning  in  Town  for  November. 
Addresses  W’axted. — Cabolixe,  Constance,  Shamrock. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  the  October  Magazine  complain¬ 
ing  of  Judsou’s  Dyes,  Ivy  begs  to  state  that  she  has  used  them 
repeatedly  for  silk,  woollen,  and  feathers,  and  never  found  them 
fail ;  they  answered  the  purpose  admirably ;  the  colours  are 
brilliant,  and  do  not  come  oS  or  stain  the  skin  when  worn.  Satin 
ribbons  they  dye  beautifully.  Ivy  never  tried  the  black  dye. 
Can  a  pattern  for  knitting  on  American  “cloud  ”  bo  given  soon ? 
[Will  Ivy  send  full  directions  for  nsing  these  dyes  ?J 
The  following  has  been  sent  to  ns  by  Ignaties  Loyola,  we 
have  not  the  least  idea  ichy : — ‘“Jesuits  at  the  press.’  A  contem¬ 
porary  reports  under  this  title  that  ‘  there  is  not  in  London  a 
single  newspaper  of  which  some  of  the  leading  reporters,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  chief  persons  on  its  staff,  are  not  Catholics.  In 
Punch,  one ;  in  Fun,  two ;  Tomahaick,  three  of  the  chief  writers 
are  Catholics.’  To  this  may  also  bo  added  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  whose  musical  and  dramatic  critic  is  a 
Catholic.” 

A  Sdbscrider.  We  can  take  no  notice  of  anonymous  com¬ 
munications. 

Irma.  You  will  find  all  yonr  questions  upon  the  coming  modes 
answered  in  the  Fashion  Article  for  November.  The  double- 
breasted  coat  would  be  preferable  in  cold  weather. 

Tiny  would  feel  extremely  obliged  to  any  one  who  can  tell  her 
how  to  do  a  long  plaited  chignon,  as  they  are  just  beginning  to  be 
worn — without  the  aid  of  false  hair,  as  she  has  a  great  quantity 
of  her  own.  She  also  wishes  some  pretty  patterns  for  point  lace 
work  might  be  given,  and  some  easy  directions  for  knitting  babies’ 
socks  (first  size).  [See  Madame  Goubaud's  Knitting  and  Ketting 
Book,  price  Is.]  She  will  also  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  the 
Silkworm,  to  whoso  “  Spinnings”  she  eagerly  looks  forward  every 
mouth,  if  she  will  tell  her  whether  Messrs.  Mucdongall  and  Co. 
make  up  dresses  of  ladies’  own  materials  or  not.  [Yes.]  Tiny 
would  be  glad  also  to  know  of  a  really  good  dressmaker  who  will 
do  so.  [Mrs.  Williams,  12,  Grafton-street  East,  Bedford-square, 
W.C.] 

Djaceie  says — “  Can  any  of  yonr  readers  inform  me,  from 
exptrience,  if  the  Y’okohama  grey  Japanese  silks  clean  well,  as  I 
have  a  dress  made  of  it,  but  it  is  too  soiled  to  wear  any  longer ; 
and  being  a  great  favourite  of  mine  I  am  anxious  to  know  any 
way  of  renovating  it,  therefore  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any 
information  on  the  subject;  also  your  opinion  of  my  handwriting." 
[Writing  tolerable.  Send  your  dress  to  Allaire,  dyer  and  cleaner, 
1,  Coiidnit-strcct,  Regent-street.] 

W  ouLD-BE  Proficient  says — “  Having  read  with  much  inte¬ 
rest  the  varions  opinions  of  yonr  correspondents  on  Ladies’ 
Riding,  I  thought  I  would  state  some  diFicnltiis  of  my  own,  par- 
licnlarly  with  regard  to  jumping.  Will  Cuesnuts,  who  gave 
some  hints  on  the  subject  in  the  July  number  of  your  Magazine, 


tell  mu  what  is  meant  by  a  *  leaping  head  ?'  Is  it  only  another  j 
name  for  the  tliird  pommel?  Notwithstanding  a  good  deal  of  j 
practice  in  jumping  in  the  hunting-field,  and  also  merely  for  ^ 
amusement  while  riding,  I  feel  myself  very  ignorant  of  the  art  of  . 
'lifting  a  horse.’  I  don't  know  when  to  lift  him  and  when  to  let  ' 
him  alone ;  therefore,  being  afraid  of  checking  him  in  his  spring 
by  misguided  efforts  to  assist,  I  have  always  let  him  take  his 
jumps  his  own  way.  This  method  has  answered  suiUcicutly  well 
hitherto,  as  the  two  horses  that  have  passed  through  my  hands 
have  been  clever  ones,  and  well  able  to  surmount  successfully  any 
obstacle  proportionate  to  their  size  (a  little  over  11  hands)  ;  but 
my  next  horse  may  not  be  equally  willing  to  jump  without  as¬ 
sistance,  therefore  I  should  like  to  know  how  and  when  to  lift  him. 
Will  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  a  modern  habit-skirt  should 
be  gored  now  that  they  are  worn  so  plain  round  the  waist  ?  Also 
what  sort  of  pleats,  and  where  placed  ?  Should  the  skirt  bo  half 
the  size  at  the  top?  The  bottom,  I  believe,  should  be  about 
3  yards  wide.  Any  accurate  information  on  these  points  would 
oblige  me.”  [Habits  should  be  cut  by  a  pattern  to  hang  cor¬ 
rectly  ;  they  cannot  be  “  gored  ”  by  rule.  The  habit  is  much 
fuller  than  those  worn  during  the  summer,  and  jwstillion  “  tails” 
are  a  necessity.] 

An  Englishwoman  says — “  Yon  are,  and  always  have  been,  so 
very  kind  in  assisting  ns  Englishwomen  in  all  our  dilBculties. 
May  I  trespass  on  your  kindness  to  assist  me,  or  would  some  of 
your  correspondents  take  pity  and  advise  me  what  to  do  ?  My 
grief  is,  through  wearing  my  hair  in  the  now  fashionable  style, 
with  dragging  it  back  and  wearing  thoso  dreadful  frisettes,  two 
large  places  on  my  head  are  perfectly  bare,  the  hair  completely 
worn  away.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  restore  it  ?  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  chances  are  it  will  grow,  but  having  arrived  at 
twenty-five  I  really  begin  to  fear  it  may  be  gone  for  ever.  Will 
some  one  kindly  tuU  me  if  there  is  anything  to  make  hair  grow 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Now,  though  so  bare  on  the  head,  I 
have  a  thick  crop  on  my  hands  and  arms;  that  is  decidedly 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  WiU  you  kindly  say  whether  the 
Depilatory  mentioned  of  Mods.  Jozean  in  the  September  number, 
after  having  removed  the  superfluous  hairs,  does  not  leave  the 
marks  of  the  roots  of  the  hair  under  the  skin,  or  does  it  remove 
the  roots  and  prevent  it  growing  again  ?  If  any  correspondent 
has  tried  it,  wiU  they  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  expe¬ 
rience?  I  cannot  close  this  without  saying  what  a  boon  your 
Magazine  is  to  Englishwomen.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  eagerly  my 
sister  and  self  always  look  for  its  arrival  like  a  welcome  friend.” 
[Apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Bond-street,  coiffeur,  who  has  restored 
many  similar  cases.] 

L.  writes — ”  The  Antophelic  Milk  I  have  used  ever  since  the 
kind  Silkworm’s  recommendation,  and  I  think  it  a  most  excellent 
and  refreshing  complexion  wash,  and  it  really  does  what  it  pro¬ 
mises.  You  are  welcome  to  mention  my  experience  of  it  if  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Will  the  Silkworm,  in  her  next  number,  kindly  inform  M.  S. 
where  she  can  have  a  shawl  folded  in  the  new  stylo  ?  [At  Messrs. 
Macdongall  and  Co.’s,  42,  Saekville-street,  Ficcadilly.] 

M.  S.  S.  We  can  answer  for  no  Depilatory,  but  believe  Mons. 
Jozcau’s  to  be  most  effectual. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  are  unable  to  comply  with  your 
request. 

Lucy.  Madame  Gonbaud  supplies  every  kind  of  wool  at  mode¬ 
rate  prices,  and  arrangements  can  be  made  on  taking  a  quantity. 
Miulame  Goubaud's  Knitting  and  Ketting  Book,  price  Is.,  coutains 
the  information  you  require. 

Lena.  Grebe  can  bo  washed  with  white  soap  and  water,  and 
gently  shaken  till  dry,  or  it  can  be  cleaned  by  making  a  paste  of 
pipeclay  and  water,  spreading  it  on  net,  allowing  the  paste  to  dry, 
and  brushing  off  with  a  soft  brush. 

F.  L.  T.  Yon  should  advertise  your  music  in  the  Exchango  I 
Columns  of  Magazinea  If  offered  at  a  cheap  rate,  yon  would  | 
find  no  difficulty  in  selling  single  pieces,  but  few  ladies  care  to  ' 
buy  a  quantity  of  second-hand  music.  The  charge  for  insertion 
is  3d.  per  dozen  words  in  the  Englishwoman. 

Violet.  We  cannot  insert  yonr  interesting  letter,  for  the 
reasons  given  in  prior  numbers. 

A.  B.,  714,  Exchange.  Clearly  written  and  full  address  wanted. 


THE  success  achicve<l  bv  the  “  CHEF”  SAUCE,  THE  ONLY  SAUCE 
CREAMY  AND  WITHOUT  SEDIMENT,  jrives  to  the  Public  a  sort  of 
guarantee  as  to  the  value  of  the  SAKSINE  WINE,  a  delicious  stimulant 
Steel  Tonic,  as  bright  and  palatable  as  sherry.  Each  dose  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  four  grains  weight  of  steel,  and  to  possess,  among  other  qualities,  all 
the  ^•irtue3  of  sarsaparilla  mixtures.  Unlike  quinine,  it  never  produces 
headache.  Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers,  Ac.,  at  Is.  7d. ;  and  by 
A.  Desplace,  28,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C.,  Solo  Proprietor. 


KEY'S  NON-MERCURIAL  SILVERSMITH’S  SOAP, 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d.  each.' 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH, 

\  ^  ^  Prep.vred  expressly  for  the  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Rubber  and 

Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  with  it  have  a  brilliant 
polish,  etiual  to  new  cutlery.  Sold  in  Packets,  3d.  each  :  and  Tins,  6d,,  Is., 
28.  Cd.,  and  4s.  each. 

OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 


Prevent  friction  in  cleaning  and  injury  to  the  knife,  the  India  Rubber  forming  an 
S  elastic  medium  between  the  Wiife  and  the  board.  Price  from  Is.  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  these  boards. 
Sold  everywhere  by  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Brushmakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists,  ^ 

JOHN^EyssONf^Hom/  Wholesale:  JOHN  OAKEY  &  SONS. 

*■  -  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

^  EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  Ac. 

VS7ELLINOTON  MILLS,  172,  ELACKFHIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  a 
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0«nnlTie*  ptptwtcvI  :  economlcnl :  ftbont  three  theftrpn'^h  of  the  hopf  Corofi*  ftrttTnnnlv  roM;  free  from  the 

of  fattv  mrittor,  aixl  nt ommontlrtl  hv  men  the  mo-t  wholesome  hreikfa^^t  b‘v»  race. 

“We  hare  Varrfully  cxaminwl  the  namnlM  broucht  under  oup  notice,  aiul  fiml  that  they  are  genuine,  and  that 
the  rwence  of  Cocoa  is  ju«t  what  it  in  dee’arcd  to  Ik)  hv  Me^^r*.  C^niU  RT  Unornrns 
**Corua  treatotl  thn«.  wi.l.  we  expect,  pruvo  to  to  oue  of  the  uu^t  butriUout,  digestiule.  and  restorative  of 


drinks,  ^hniu'i  MtUtcal  Journal. 


THE  SINGER”  NEW  FAMILY”  SEWING  MACHINES 

the  LOCK-STITCH  and  the  NEW  EMBBOIDEHY-STZTCH  (work  by  HAND  and  TREADLE,  and  in  a 
PORTABLE  CASE  for  TRAVELLING). 

Tlie  most  comiileto,  with  now  Improvements  for  every  variety  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Sewing. 
Patent  TIJCK-MARKER,  and  other  valuable  accessories. 

The  peculiar  simplicity  of  these  Machines  enables  any  one  to  acquire  their  perfect  use 
in  a  few  hours. 

MACHINES  for  working  BUTTON-HOLES,  and  for  Manufacturers’  use  in  every  class  of 
Sewing. 

59,629  Machines  sold  daring  the  year  ending  December,  1868. 

J7?i»«frnfr(?  Pitre  Lwt  Po#«f  Free. 

Chief  Office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  147,  CHEAFSIDE,  LONDON. 

BRANCH  DEPOTS.  . 

SOUTH  LONDON  .  8,  Nf.wisotok  Causeway.  I  DUNDEE . 49,  Reform  Street. 


LIVERPOOL .  21,  Botn  Street. 

MANCHESTER  .  11)5,  Market  Street. 

NEWCASTLE  .  58,  Nortuumrereakd  St. 

EDINBURGH  .  107,  Princes  Street. 

GLASGOW .  65,  Bcchanak  Street. 


1,  Botn  Street.  DUBLIN  .  09,  Grafton  Street. 

5,  Market  Street.  BELFAST .  7,  Donegal  SqcAKS. 

8,  Nortuumrerland  St.  ABERDEEN  .  46,  George  Street. 

7,  Princes  Street.  BRISTOL .  19,  High  Street. 

5,  Bcchanak  Street.  LEEDS  . 1,  Commercial  Street, 

LOCAL  AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 
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The  Tsrrolese  Jackets,  f»ced  with  real  Sable,  10  Guineas;  with  real  Sealskin,  6  Guineas;  with  real  A 
4^  Gaineas.  All  lined  with  silk. 

The  Hungalian  Jackets  are  also  made  of  the  Beaver  Cloth  Fabric,  in  the  New  Tyrdese  Green,  and  other 
able  colonrs,  similarly  trimmed.  ' 

The  Turkish  Jackets,  of  Imperial  Bine  Sable  Cloth,  with  Oriental  designs  of  rich  trimmings  in  fine  mohdr 
with  insertions  of  fur  or  velvet. 

H.  J.  MlcoU's  Fashionable  Jackets,  for  Morning  or  Neglige,  of  Frieze  Cloth,  21s. ;  Witney  Cloth,  31a 
Twilled  Melton  Cloth,  428. 

H.  J.  Nicoll's  New  Winter  Costume,  a  novel  and  recherche  design,  protected  by  Registration.  The  f 
able  double  or  upper  Skirt  can  thus  be  worn  from  the  waist,  or  used  as  a  Cape  for  the  shoulders.  It  is  a  very  complete  Dr^ 
the  house  or  promenade,  and  is  made  in  various  matoiials,  so  as  to  represent  the  prominent  English  and  Scotch  Natione.''t!9s.t 

H.  J.  Nicoll's  New  Waterproof  Cloak,  Ij'Utile,"  a  Registered  Design,  forming  an  elegant 
the  promenade  or  tbe  carriage,  also  a  thorough  protection  from  rain,  consisting  of  a  Cloak,  Cape,  and  Hood.  The  Cloak, 
under  the  Cape  from  the  shoulders,  is  of  good  length  for  promenade,  and,  in  case  of  rain,  by  a  simple  contrivance  can  Im 
from  the  waist,  covering  the  entire  skirt  of  a  dress.  In  Waterproof  Tweed,  458. ;  Melton,  52s.  6d. ;  in  Scotch  tartans,  50s. 
the  Hood  lined,  8s.  6d.  extra. 

H.  J.  Nicoll's  Fashionable  Cloak,  with  Cape,  “the  Eillamey,"  458.;  also  the  Guinea  Circular,  with  Hood, 

H.  J>  Nicoll's  Specialities  in  Riding  Habits,  from  3  to  O  Guineas.  Pantaloons,  Sis.  6d. 

Specialities  for  Young  Ladies  in  Riding  Habits,  Jackets,  and  Waterproof  Cloaks,  which  are  ebs 
aoooruing  to  size.  _  5 

^  H.  jr. 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIER  to  THE  QUEEN,  THE  ROTAL  FAMI 

AND  THE  COURTS  OF  EUROPE. 

MANCHESTER :  10,  Mosley  St.  LIVERPOOL :  50,  Bold  St.  BIRMINGHAM :  39,  New 


E  J.  NIIIOLL'S  WINTEB  JACKETS  FOB  FROHENA 

Of  the  New  Beaver  Cloth  Fabric,  in  the  New  Colour,  “the  Tyrolese  Green,”  which  has  been  dyed  expressly  to  harmonise 
tbe  present  fashionable  far  facings  and  rich  mohair  braidings.  t 
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BuOIgTKRKD  FOR  TRANgUlM8IU\  HUKOAO, 


A  Large  Coloured  Fasidon  Plate  of  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Design  for  the  Louis  Treize  Chair. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  a  Horsehair  Crinoline  with 
Tournure,  and  Bachlik  Hood. 

Needlework  Patterns  Girl’s  Knitted  Collarette.  Girl’s  Knitted  Muff.  Lady’s 
Cravat  in  Knitting  and  Crochet.  Muff  of  Velvet  and  Knitting.  Bolster 
Cushion.  Part  of  Strip  for  Bolster  Cushion.  Child’s  Crochet  Petticoat.  Star 
in  Point  Russe  Embroidery.  Squares  in  Guipure  d’Art.  Work  Basket 
Covered  with  Guipure  d’Art.  Infant’s  Flannel  Shoe,  with  Knitted  Sock. 
Infant’s  Crochet  Boot.  Crochet  Stitch  for  Hoods,  Fichus,  Ac.  Netted  VeiL 
Border  for  Veil.  Part  of  Veil.  Oval  Patterns  for  Ornamenting  Cigar  Cases,  Ao. 
Cover  for  Sofa  Cushion  in  Chenille  Embroidery.  Berlin  Wool-Work  Border 
for  Fender  Stools,  Curtains,  Chairs,  Ac.  Jewel  Stand.  Embroidered  Cravat. 
Alphabet  for  Marking  Handkerchiefs.  Children's  Crochet  Hoods. 

Fashion  Enoravinos: — Tyrolese  Hat.  Pompadour  Hat.  Black  Velvet  Hat. 
Black  Silk  Under  Skirt.  Crinoline  with  Tournure.  Bachlik  Hood.  Walking 
Toilets.  Visiting  Toilets.  Reception  and  Hunting  Toilets.  Indoor  Cap. 
Pleated  Muslin  Bodice.  Muslin  Cap.  Muslin  Bodice  with  Revers.  Winter  Paletots. 
Indoor  Dress  for  an  Elderly  Lady,  Front  and  Back.  Fashions  for  Young  Ladies. 
Decorative  Gardening: — Hypocyrta  Brevicalyx.  Tagetes  Signata  Pumita. 
Retinospora  Plumosa. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE,  DECEMBER  1,  18A9. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  CIFTS. 

The  leuon  haTing  arrlTed  whereto,  by  exchange  of  presenta,  we  confirm  the  etabllity  of  friendship,  all  olaseea  of 
fbe  commnnlty  who  would  snooeesfully  eulttvate  regard  by  acoeptable  offerings  will  avail  themselvea  of  BOWLAMOfiT 
ToUet  Artioles,  the  HAOASSAB  OIL,  KALTDOB,  and  ODONTO,  each  of  infaUible  attributes. 

A  few  woids  on  their  inestimable  qualities  may  not  Inappropriately  follow. 

Of  the  numerous  compounds  constantly  announced  for  promoting  the  growth  or  reprodnctlon  of  the  human  Hair, 
few  survive,  even  In  name,  beyond  a  very  limited  period,  whilst  BOWLANDS’  HAOASSAB  OIL,  with  a  reputation 
already  unparalleled,  is  still  on  the  increase  in  puMlc  estimation.  Among  the  chief  virtues  incident  to  the  use  of 
Bowlands'  Haesssar  Oil  (In  reference  to  ladles’  hair)  may  be  reckoned  its  enduring  properties  in  preserving  the  coiffure 
In  pristine  decorative  beauty  through  the  heat  of  the  ball-room  or  the  locomotion  of  the  promenade.  Prlw  8s.  fid.,  7a, 
10a  fid.,  and  lla  per  bottle. 

FOR  THE  SKIN  AND  COMPLEXION, 

HOWLAND?  KALTDOB  is  unequalled  for  its  rare  and  Inestimable  qualitiea  The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the 
^aek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capoblllty  of  soothing  irritations  and 
temoving  cutaneous  delhcts,  di^lourations,  and  all  unsightly  appearances,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  Toilet 
Price  4a  fid.  and  8a  fid.  per  bottle. 

FOR  THE  TEETH, 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO,  a  white  powder,  componnded  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherche  ingredients  of  the  Oriental 
herbal,  is  of  Inestimable  value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  teeth,  strengthening  the  gums,  and  in  giving  a  pleasing 
fragrance  to  the  breath.  Price  2a  9d.  per  boa  Bold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumera 


Special  Improvements— Immense  Bednctlon  In  Prices. 

THE  ALBERTA 

SOT  FAKILT  LOCK-STITCH  MACHINE 

SThe  most  Rapid  and  Perfect  Lock-stitch 
Hachlne  in  the  Market  Price  Quineaa 
Plain  Stand,  6  Quineaa 

THE  EXCELSIOR 

FAMILY  SEWING 
AND  EHBBOIOEBING  MACHINES. 

Dnrivalled  for  Strength  and  Beauty  of 
Stitch.  Price  Six  Guineas. 

HAND  MACHINES,  2  Gnineas. 
LOCK-STITCH,  from  £3  ISs. 

I  THE  PBINCESS,  4  Guineas. 

Great  variety.  Lists  frea 

WHICHT  &  MANN, 

143,  BOI.BORN  BUX,  LONDON. 


CUIR  NETTOYEUR 


For  cleaning  &  TOlish- 
ing  Saddles,  Brown 
Harness,  Ac.,  Volun¬ 
teers’  Brown  Belts 
and  Accoutrements  t 
Portmanteaus  and  all 
kinds  of  brown  leather 
articles ;  Fomiture 
and  French-polished 
goods;  and  for  soften¬ 


ing  and  preserving 
Bidimo  and  Dhitino 
Glovis. 

“  The  Silkworm”  says: 
”  I  have  tried  it  mth  grtat 
fffKt  upon  my  riding 
glovea  ec."— Sept,  18(19, 

"Ammn  to  plr/ectUm 
the  purpoee/or  vhkh  it  ii 
mode.*— Volunteer  Serv. 
Qaa,  Ac. 


Sold  in  Bottles,  Cd.,  Is.,  &  Is.  6<1  each ;  Sample,  18  stamp*. 
THE  ONLT  SADDLE  POLISH  SUITED  TOE  INDIA  AND  HOT  CLIMATIE 
Agents  wanted  in  every  Town,  Saddlers  or  Chemists. 

Sole  Uanufacturer, 

O.  PENFOLD,  4,  Blackmoor  Street,  London,  W.C 

Calcutta:  Thacksb,  Stink,  and  Co.,  Agenta 


THE  WANZER  SEWING-MACHINE  COMPANY,! 


vtt  «v.,. 


•4:9  Oreat  Portland.  Street,  I?.egent  Oircus. 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


THE  WANZER  FAMILY  MACHINE,  Price  £9. 
THE  “LITTLE  WANZER”  LOCK-STITCH  HAND 
MACHINE,  £4  4s. 

These  celebrated  Machines,  which  have  been  awarded  First  Prize  Medail 
wherever  they  have  competed  with  oth»  Machines,  have  lately  received  ths 
Highest  Premiums  at  the  great  trial  of  Sewing  Machines  in  America,  and  are  nov 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  simpleat  and  best  Machines  for  domestic  use. 

SOLB  AGENTS  FOR  THE  DAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE 

To  be  seen  at  work  daily.  Will  Knit  a  Pair  of  Socks  in  Twenty  Minutes.  Sub-Agents  Wanted, 


Wot  these  and  other  Winter  Novelties, 


see  third  page  of  Advertisemeati, 
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LADY’S  TROUSSEAU 


Outfits  to  India, 
Outfits  to  China, 


Outfits  to  Japan, 
Outfits  to  Australia, 


For  dSSO,  ^40,  ^OO,  &  dSlOO. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TNDIAN  OUTFITS :  an  Account  of  what  is  really  necessary  for  the  Outfit  of  Ladies,  Gentle- 

X  men,  and  Children  for  the  long  Sea  and  Overland  Routes,  with  much  valuable  Information  on  many  topics  useful  for 
the  Voyage,  and  a  few  words  on  the  now  Brindisi  Route.  Post  Free,  Six  Stamps. 

“  Ladies  going  abroad  will  find  the  little  work  under  notice  of  considerable  value.” — Quesa. 

The  idea  of  writing  this  little  book  was  a  very  good  one."— Court  Circular. 


MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE, 

UNDERCLOTHING  DEPARTMENT, 

37,  PICCADILLY,  OPPOSITE  ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH. 


Robe  Body,  7s.  6d. 


Boy’s  Hat,  10s.  6d. 


Berceaunettes,  £1  10s.  to  £3  10s. 

“The  Trousseaux  and  Layettes  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  hut  c-vcellent  in  quality,  style,  and  work* 
manship.” — Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 


Book  of  Sixty  XUastrations  of  Ladies’  Underclothini'.  Baby  Linen,  &c.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
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CDMaBbOT  1,  im. 


MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENTEE  OF  THE  NICOLLEAN  BOOT. 

OFFICERS  IN  HER  MAJESTY’S  ARMY  AND  NAVY  SHOULD  PURCHASE 

NICOLL’S  OBIGINAL  FLEXUBA  BOOT, 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOE  THE  USE  OP  CAVALEY  QFFICEES. 

A  f  The  FLEXURA  or  SPRING  WAIST  BOOT,  for 

«  both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  gives  an  ele^nt  appearance 

HAnf-vnof  ^  wWIB  i  Bnd  symmetrical  form  to  the  foot,  improving  the  shape  of 

OOSerVe  tRG  OOIliraSl.  instep,  with  increased  comfort  in  wearing.  Its  chief 

feature  is  an  elastic  steel  spring,  inserted  in  the  waist  of  the 
boot,  causing  it  to  fit  more  closely  to  the  hollow  of  the  foot 
than  the  or(Rnary  boot.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  as  a  support  for  flat  feet  and  weak  ankles, 
whUo  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the  appearance,  and  de> 
velops  the  shape  of  a  well-formed  foot  by  its  surprising 
^<1* f 'iVii'i  ^r'rw.Tff'fniiriti.wi'  elasticity;  it  is  also  completely  successful  in  remedying 
Fig.  L  The  Flexure  Boot,  half  worn  out  Fig.Z  The  Ordinary  Boot,  half  worn  out  uneven  wearing,  and  possesses  the  important  advantage  of 

never  losing  its  shape. 

The  FLEXURik  BOOT  is  also  invaluable  in  supporting  and  training  the  feet  of  Young  People.  The  FLEXURA  SPRING 
can  be  inserted  of  any  strength,  cither  light  or  strong,  to  suit  all  feet. 

MANUrACTUBEKS  OF  TEE  ELEVANS  BOOTS  FOE  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

The  ELEVANS  BOOT  is  particularly  valuable  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  short  stature;  it  elevates  the  wearer,  improves  the 
instep,  and  the  wearer  is  made  taller  without  having  unusually  high  exterior  heels. 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  and  PISHING  BOOTS  of  all  descriptions.  Manufacturers  of  PATENT  PANUS  CORUM  BOOTS 
and  SHOES  for  tender  feet.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  at  their  own  residences  in  town  and  country  for  orders,  or  if 
residing  abroad  may  be  fitted  accurately  with  the  Plexnra  Boot  by  forwarding  one  of  their  old  boots,  with  an  outline  of  their  foot 
onpaper,  with  the  order  by  post.  LASTS  and  BOOT  TREES  made  toorder.  OUTFITS  for  INDIA,  the  Colonies,  and  all  clunates. 
Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application  to  £2.  J.  I^ZCOLaXa, 

Nicoll’s  Original  Flcxura  Boot  Depot,  Naval,  Military,  Court  Costome,  Anatomical,  and  Family  Boot  Makers, 

434  &  132c,  OXFORD  STREET  (14  Doors  West  of  Regent  Circus),  and  7,  CASTLE  SQ.,  BRIGHTON  (near  the  Pavilion). 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  A  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.; 
16  &  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Richest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


QumfkaJ^. 


WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES, 

Celebrated  for  Half-a-Century 
for  Perfection  of  Fit, 

Finish,  Strength,  and  DorabiU^. 

All  Colours  in  StoA. 

Ladles’,  4s  4d.  ) 

Gentlemen's,  4s.  8d.  (  mstirto. 

Ladies’  Paris  Kid  ...  28.  fid. 
Gentlemen’s  ditto...  8s.  Od. 


WHY  DO  BLACK  SILKS  WEAR  SO  BADLY 4> 

Is  a  question  there  is  often  too  good  reason  for  asking,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  occasion  for  this  frequent  complaint, 

JOLLY  &  SON,  SILK  MERCERS,  BATH, 

have  entered  Into  arrangements  with  eminent  Lyone  and  SpHalSelds  Hannfaetnran  to  produce  for  them  several  qualitias 
and  makes  of  BLACK  Sll.KS.  any  of  which  may  be  purchased  wid>  the  certainty  that  it  will  wetr  walk  For  these  goods 
JOLLY  and  SON  hold  themselves  reiponsrsle,  and  each  Dress  will  be  stamped  with  a  distinct  guarantee. 

FATrEBNS  POST  FBEE. 

JOLLY  &  soiv,  milsom:  street,  BATH- 


MRS.  HARRIS  HERBERT’S 

AMERICAN 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Is  the  favourite  preparation  used  by  the  American  Ladies  for 
strengthening,  vivifying,  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
adding  brilliancy,  fragrance,  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  cures 
baldness,  thickens  thin  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  off, 
and  never  fails  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour  and 
beauty,  and  is  an  essential  toilet  requisite  for  all  who  wish  to 
have  and  preserve  that  choicest  gift  of  Nature — a  good  head 
of  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  fis.  fid.  and  7s. 
each;  and  Wholesale  by  Messrs.  J.  Sanoee  And  Sons, 
130,  Oxford-street,  London. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LADIES. 

Hra  Herbert  bus  Just  iuued  an  EnglUb  edition  of  her  TresMsa  on 
•he  Human  Hair  and  its  Physiology,  comprising  Its  varieties,  treatment, 
beauty,  and  improvement;  together  wiih  a  few  bints  on  the  PllESEB- 
V\T10N  OF  THE  COMPf.EXlON,  inteuJed  for  the  vuidsnre  of  those 
who  wish  to  preserve,  beautify, and  eubance  their  persoual  appearance; 
it  can  be  obtained  Gratu  of  moat  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR. 

Opiates,  Narcotics,  and  Squills  are  too  often  invoked  to  give 
relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Instead 
of  such  fallacious  remedies,  which  yield  momentary  relief  at 
the  expense  of  enfeebling  the  digestive  organs,  and  thns  in* 
creasing  that  debility  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  malady, 
modern  science  points  to  CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH 
ELIXIR  as  the  trne  remedy. 

SELECT  TESTIMONIAL.— Dr.  Room,  Searboroa^h,  aathor  of  the  ^  AnU^Lanret," 
aayi:— have  repeatedlj  obaenred  how  very  rapidly  and  Invariably  It  aiibduod 
Cough,  Pain,  and  Irritation  of  the  Chest  in  ease#  of  Pulmonary  Consumption;  and 
I  can.  with  tho  graateat  conddence,  recommefid  it  as  -a  Bost valuable  adjunct  to  an 
otherwise  streagtheniag  treatment  for  thia  diMaae.** 

This  medicine,  which  is  free  from  opium  and  sqnills,  not 
only  allays  the  local  irritation,  but  improves  digestion  and 
strengthens  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  used  with  ths  most 
signal  success  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Coughs, 
Influenza,  Night  Sweats  of  Consumption,  Quinsy,  and  all 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Chest. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers, 
in  bottles  at  Is.  Od.,  48.  fid.,  and  11s.  each,  and  Wholesale  by 
JAS.  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,  Scarborough. 
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Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  Advertisement  Sheet,  Dec.  x,  1869. 


Chrifltmas,  1869.  London,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 

S.  0.  BEETON’S  BOOKS  AND  SERIALS 

FOR  FAMILY  READING  AND  REFERENCE. 


**  Mr.  Beeton  has  published  quite  a  library  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  and  his  books  ef 
reference  contain  as  much  as  many  more  elaborate  works,  though  published  at  half  the  price,  and  with  less 
than  half  the  pretence.”— TVxr  Saturday  Rtvievj^ 


The  Best  Book  in  the  World 

For  English  Families  at  Home,  Abroad,  in  British  Colonies,  India, 
or  in  the  United  States. 


Original  Volume,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Sixth  Thousand. 
New  Edition,  Twentieth  Thousand.  Total  166,000. 


Now  Ready,  New  Edition,  post  8vo,  half-bound,  price  yj.  (id.\  half-calf,  lOf.  hd. 

WITH  ENTIRELY  NEW  COLOURED  PLATES.  _ 


MRS.  BEETON’S 


BOOK  OF 


Household  Management 


Comprising  every  kinu  of  Practical  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Modem 
Cookery,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  showing  the  Modern 
Mode  of  Serving  Dishes. 

*,*  As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at  any  Period  of  the 
Year,  or  upon  any  Anniversary  whatever,  Mrs.  Beeton' s  “  Household  Management”  is 
entitled  to  the  very  first  place.  In  half-calj  binding,  price  Ilalf-a-Guinea,  the  Book  will 
last  a  Life-time,  and  save  Money  every  Day. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  vSr*  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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Englishwoman’!  Domcstic  Magazink  Advertisement  Sheet,  Dec.  i,  1I69. 


■  *  S.  O.  Beetoris  Serials  for  Family  Reading  and  Reference. 

THE  LEADING  LADY’S  MAGAZINE. 

T«  bt  greatly  Improved,  Enlarged,  and  further  Illustrated,  with  the  First  Number 
(January,  of  a  New  Volume. 

j  BEETON’S 

!  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

Price  One  Shilling,  Monthly.  Containing 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate.  By  Jules  A  Pattern  Sheet  of  Mantle,  Jacket, 
David.  Occasionally  Two  Coloured  Robe,  or  other  Article  of  Dress, 
Fashion  Plates.  Fashionable  and  Useful. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  Berlin  or  Upwards  of  Fifty  Designs  in  Needle- 
other  Needlework.  work,  and  Fashions  in  Dress. 

The  Englishwoman's  Conversazione. 

Tales,  Articles,  Essays,  Letters  from  Paris,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  CHEAPEST  LADY’S  MAGAZINE. 

Beginning  the  New  Year  {1870)  with  considerable  Extension  of  Size,  Increase  of  Matter, 
Greater  Variety,  Larger  Coloured  Fashion  Plate,  and  Occasional  Coloured  Patterns, 
Price  Sixpence,  Monthly, 

Beeton’8  Young  Englishwoman, 

|((ustrafitr  ^iibn’s 

Containing,  Monthly, 

Tales  of  an  Interesting  Nature.  Needlework  Patterns  from  Berlin, 

Poems  and  Songs.  Brussels,  and  Paris. 

Sketches  and  Articles.  Full-Sized  Patterns  of  Fashionable 

Stories  of  Domestic  Feeling.  Dresses,  Jackets,  Mantles,  &c. 

Articles  of  Value.  New  Books,  Pieces  of  Music,  and 

Recipes  in  Cookery  and  Housekeeping.  What  to  Buy,  and  Where  to  Shop. 
Fashions  direct  from  Paris.  Our  Drawi.ng-Room,  &e.,  &c. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

New  Needlework  Pattern  Books, 

By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud. 

Madame  Goup,aud’s  Tatting  Patterns. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Embroidery  Patterns. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Crochet  Patterns. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Patterns  of  Monograms,  Initials,  &c. 

Also,  Larger  Size, 

1  Madame  Goubaud’s  Guipure  Work  Patterns.  2s. 

'  Suitable  for  Schools,  Young  Girls,  Ladies'  Seminaries,  Ss^c. 

THE  STANDARD  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS, 

By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud.  Price  Is. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Berlin  Work  Instructions.  i8  Illustrations. 

,  Madame  Goubaud’s  Embroidery  Instructions.  65  Illustrations. 

Madame  Goubaud’s  Crochet  Instructions.  24  Illustrations. 

I  Sold  by  all  Wholesale  Warehousemen,  and  at  all  Berlin  and  Fancy  Shops. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  6-  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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BEETON’S  HOUSEHOLD  BOOKS. 

At  an  early  day  will  be  ready,  to  be  Completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  Uniform  with 
Mrs.  Uf Eton’s  “Household  Management,”  Part  I.,  price  Sixpence,  each  part  to 
contain  a  iK'autifully  Coloured  Plate  of  Flowers,  Drawn  and  Painted  after  Nature, 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT 

AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Embracing  all  kinds  of  information  connected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden 
Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c.,  with  numerous  Cuts.  Each  Monthly  Part  will 
contain  a  Coloured  Plate,  and  the  price  of  the  work  complete,  with  the  Twelve  Coloured 
Plates  and  many  Page  Engravings,  printed  specially  on  Toned  Paper,  will  be  yr.  6</. 

Uniform  with  Mrs.  Beeton’s  “  Household  Management,”  half-bound,  price  ^s.  fxi. 

'  BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS; 

Showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health — Birds,  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  Dogs,  C.ats,  Squirrels,  Tortoises,  P'ancy  Mice,  Bees,  Silkworms, 
Ponies,  Donkeys,  Goats,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  200  Engravings,  and  1 1  beautifully  Coloured  Plates  liy  Harrison  Weir  and  F.  Keyl. 

Just  Ready,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  S-r. 

HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS  &  ENJOYMENTS. 

Comprising  Acting-Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  and  a  number 
of  new  Puzzles  in  endless  variety.  With  folding  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

With  the  New  Year,  price  yr.  0./,  handsomely  bound. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 

Consisting  of  Designs  by  English,  Germin,  an;l  French  .\rtlsts.  lingraved  in  London, 
Berlin,  Paris,  .and  Brussels.  Every  stitch  described  an  I  illustr.ated  with  the  iHmost 
accuracy,  and  the  quantity  of  M.aterials  requisite  for  each  pattern  stated.  With  Handsome 
Frontispiece  and  Title-Page  in  Chromo- Lithography. 

Just  as  “  The  Book  of  Household  M.in.i 'em ’nt"  ta';es  due  preeedence  of  every  ether 
Cookery  Book,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of  Needleutorh  Designs  toill  become  the  book, 
par  excellence,  for  ladies  to  consult,  both  for  instruction  in  Stitches,  and  all  kinds  of  Work 
and  Patterns  of  the  most  elegant  style  and  irreproachably  good  taste. 


I  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  CHILDREN. 

I  THE  BEST  BOOK  OF  GA.MES. 

1  I  Now  Ready,  post  8vo,  348  pages,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  Sj. 

;  THE  BOY’S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES,  SPORTS, 

PASTIMES,  AND  AMUSEMENTS; 

Being  a  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Boyish  Recreative  Pursuits  of  every  Description, 
and  forming  a  guide  to  the  Employment  of  every  Leisure  Hour.  The  whole  divided  into 
Separate  Treatises,  and  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Engravings. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

THE  WARWICK  HOUSE  TOY-BOOKS. 

II.  Domestic  Animals.  2.  Home  and  Field  Animals.  3.  Choice  Nursery  Songs. 
4.  Famous  Nursery  Ballads.  5.  Nursery  Tales  and  Stories.  6.  Popular  Rhymes  and 
Pretty  .Stories,  y.  Adventures  with  Animals.  8.  The  Picture  Robinson  Crusoe.  9.  The 
Children’s  Household  Pets.  10.  The  Children’s  Picture  Alphabet,  ii.  The  Little 
Pussy  Cats.  12.  The  Naughty  Puppies. 

*,*  This  unparalleled  series  of  Toy-Books  contains  exquisite  Coloured  Pictures,  lohieh 
•will  alone  commend  them  to  every  Household.  The  subjects  •will  please  every  child,  and  the 
variety  sherwn  by  the  titles  is  sufficient  for  every  taste. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  &•  Tyler,  Warudek  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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4  S.  O.  Beetoris  Books  and  Serials  for  Family  Reading  and  Reference. 


THE  CHEAPEST  GAZETTEER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Five  Hundred  and  Twelve  Columns.  One  Shilling.  Postage  2d. 

Beeton’s  British  Gazetteer. 

A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  GUIDE 
TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

This  Gazetteer  has  been  compiled  from  the  Latest  and  Best  Authorities.  It  takes 
into  account  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  Cities  and  Towns,  states  all  the  Railway 
Stations  in  the  three  kingdoms,  the  nearest  Post  Towns  and  Money  Order  Offices,  and 
gives  the  latest  official  Populations.  It  is  printed  in  a  beautifully  clear  new  type,  and 
to  the  Traveller  or  Student  will  be  equally  welcome  and  useful. 

Or.ters  for  Beeto.n’s  Shilling  Gazetteer  should  be  sent  at  onee,  as  a  large  sale  is 
expected  for  this  perfectly  New,  Cheap,  and  Useful  Compilation. 


Demy  8vo,  half-roan,  price  15/. ;  half-calf,  i8r.  td.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

BEETON’S 

Dictionary  of  Universal  Information. 

A  TO  Z, 

Comprising  Geography,  Biography,  History,  Mythology,  Biblical  Knowledge, 
Chronology,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 

“The  ‘  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information/  just  published  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  supplies  a  desi¬ 
deratum  much  and  widely  felt  -that  of  a  comprehensive  yet  portable  dictionary  of  proper  names.  The 
**  Encyclopa:dia  Britannica,’  the  *  English  Encyclopaedia,*  and  the  other  grert  digests  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  in  consequence  of  their  high  price,  are  accessible  only  to  a  few.  In  such  works  no  special  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  supplying  short  and  comprehensive  information  regarding  individual  words,  arranged 
in  their  alphabetical  order,  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  be  required  by  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Mr.  Beeton  to  some  extent  enters  a  new'  held  in  devoting  a  Dictionary  exclusively  to  proper  names  in 
Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  Bible  Knowledge  and  Chronology.  In  these  pages  con¬ 
densation  has  been  in  every  w'ay  sought  after,  and  we  know  of  no  work  which  supplies  more  information 
at  a  smaller  cost.** — The  7'iwes. 


Just  Ready.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  Js,  6f/. ;  half-calf,  ioj.  6t/. 

BEETON’S  Dictionary  of  Geography: 

A  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER. 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Maps,  Ancient,  Modem,  and  Biblical.  With  several  Hundred 
Engravings  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  World,  English  County  Towns,  the  Strong 
Places  of  the  Earth,  and  Localities  of  General  Interest,  in  separate  Plates,  on  Tinted 
Paper.  Containing,  in  all,  upwards  of  Twelve  Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles. 

EDITED  BY  S.  O.  BEETON,  F.R.G.S. 

Prospectus,  free  by  Post,  One  Pettny. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  6^  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Rout. 
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The'lBtst  Stories  of  Healthy  Interest,  exciting  the  Better  Sentiments  and 
,  Emotions  in  the  minds  of  English  Boys,  are  printed  in 

BEETON’S 

BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE. 

To  be  begun  on  December  20th  (for  January  ist),  at 

ONE  PENNY,  WEEKLY. 

It  will  contain  32  Pages,  enclosed  in  a  neat  Wrapper ;  and  with 
No.  5 — to  the  purchasers  of  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 — will  be  given  a 
COLOURED  PLATE,  representing — 

The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  Waterloo. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Bov’s  Own  Magazink,  price  One  Penny,  contiins  the 
commencement  of  a  Story  by  the  hate  J.  G.  Ed(;ae,  a  Tale  by  James  Greenwood, 
and  an  Article  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  thousands  of  good 
men  and  women  that  most  of  the  literature  now  provided  for  boys  is  very  pernicious. 
Mr.  Beeton  asks  the  co-operation  of  Heads  of  Families,  Schoolmasters,  and  others 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  youth,  in  his  endeavour  to  place  the  Bov’s  Own 
Magazine  in  the  hands  of  lads  throughout  the  kingdom.  Without  attempting  in  the 
least  degree  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  Religious  periodical,  the  Buv’s  Own  Magazine 
claims  to  be  well  written,  thoroughly  rousing  an  interest  in  a  boy’s  mind,  and  to  subserve 
alt  the  higher  moralities  and  noble  aspirations  of  the  coming  generation. 

A  Packet  of  Six  Copies  'sent,  post  free,  for  Sixpence,  for 
purposes  of  Distribution  and  as  Specimens.  Prospectuses  also 
supplied  on  application. 


BEETON’S  BOY’S  OWN  LIBRARY. 

Price  5j.  cloth,  or  6s.  gilt  edges,  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations. 

Stories  of  the  Wars.  Hubert  Ellis. 

How  I  Won  mv  Spurs.  Edgar.  Don  Quixote.  300  Illustrations. 

Cressv  and  Poictiers.  Edgar.  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Runnvmede  and  Lincoln  Fair.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Edgar.  SiLAS  THE  CONJUROR. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  World.  Savage  Habits  and  Custo.ms. 

Curiosities  of  Savage  Life.  Reuben  Davidger. 

The  New  Volume  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Library. 

THE  BEST  PRIZE  BOOK  FOR  A  BOY. 

OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS.  Edited  by  S.  O. 
Beeton.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page,  and  16  full-page  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  made  principally  from  the  Pictures  in  Desanges’  Victoria  Cross 
Gallery. 

*,*  The  best  set  of  Volumes  for  Prises,  Rewards,  or  Gifts  to  English  lads.  They  have 
aU  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Beeton  with  a  vino  to  their  fitness  in  manly  tone  and  handsome 
appearance  for  Presents  for  Youth. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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BIBLES. 


I  A  Handsome  Bible  for  Presentation  as  a  Birth¬ 
day  Gift  or  Wedding  Present,  j 

i  pOMPANION  BIBLEil 

I  V  The  Authorized  Version.  Illustrated 
j  by  Notes  on  Oriental  and  ScriplurAal  History,  | 
Scenery,  and  Customs.  Numerous  PeT^c  En- 
1  ijravings  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  yj.  td. ; 
j  French  morocco,  plain,  gilt  edges,  lu.  ;  mo-  ) 

I  rocco  or  calf,  15J.  j 

I  The  Com f»anion  Bible  meets  the  ^vants  and  , 

I  means  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  and,  indeed, 

;  forms  a  complete  Cycloptedia  of  Oriental  Inielli- 
gence.  The  reader  will  here  find  ample  Infer-  \ 

I  mation  respecting  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  , 

1  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  those  Conn- 
I  tries  which  x^-ere  in  sotne  xvay  associaU  d  xvith  it 
in  the  Histoncal  fazes  of  Scripture,  and  a  good  1 
Index  will  facilitate  exfery  inquiry. 

'  A  Family  and  Student's  Bible  for  Reference.  ' 

,  ANALYTICAL  BIBLE: 

n  The  Autfiorizkii  Veksion.  With  50.000 
References  and  Readings,  Analytical  Notes 
I  appended  to  c.ich  Hook,  Hi.storical  Connee-  , 
tion  of  Old  and  New  Testaments,  various  use-  ' 
\  ful  Tables,  and  9  Maps,  Coloured.  Roan, 

I  sr. ;  Trench  morocco,  6s.;  'Turkey  do.,  8.(. ; 

I  'lurkey  do.,  with  clasp,  lor. ;  'Turkey  do., 
lievell^,  with  cla.sp,  12s. 

j  Excelteut  Pocket  Commentary  for  Families. 

QOBBIN’S  POCKET  COMMENTARY:  ' 

With  15.000 Critical  and  Illu.stmtive  Notes,  . 
and  50,000  References  and  Reading's ;  toge-  . 
tiler  with  a  History  connecting  the  Old  and 
j  New  'Testaments,  various  useful  'Tables,  and 
j  9  Coloured  Maps.  Hy  the  Rev.  l.voKASt 
tJotiBiN,  M.A.  Roan,  embossed,  5r. ;  French  1 
morocco,  6s. \  Turkey  do..  8.r.  61/.;  'Turkey  ; 
do.,  with  clasp,  io.r.  6d. ;  'Turkey  do.,  bevelled, 
10s.  6d. ;  'Turkey  do.,  bevelled,  with  clasp,  12s.  \ 

;  Information  of  a  special  and  f^culiar  kind  is  con-  ! 
*  taifted  in  this  Uiblc.  sohiclt  is  of  most  valuable 
utility  to  those  solio  desire  to  search  the  Serif- 
i  turn.  For  all  Young  Persons  entering  upon  If e. 

*  it  is  an  admirable  Present. 

UOUSEHOLD  BIBLE: 

I  ‘  The  Autiiokized  Version.  Illustrated 
!  by  Graphic  Fngravings  and  Maps.  With  the 
'  most  approved  Marginal  References  and  His- 
!  torical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations  appended 
j  to  each  Hook.  Hy  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobhin, 

I  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  yr. ;  French  morocco, 
j  lor.  6d. ;  morocco  or  calf,  14^. 

Specially  recommemle.i  to  Sunday  School  and 
Pupil  Teachers. 

QCBBIN’SPCRTABLECCMMENTARY 

I  ^  'The  Cheapest  Commentary  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ever  published.  Roan  imitation, 
y.  6d.;  roan,  with  Maps,  5^. ;  French  mo¬ 
rocco,  with  Maps.  6s.  6d.;  'Turkey  morocco, 
j  with  Maps,  ys.  6d. 

I  *,•  All  the  above  Bibles  can  be  had  svith  Scotch 
I  Psalms,  at  6d.  per  book  extra. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  os-  Tyler, 


TECHNICAL  KNCWLEDGE. 


Shortly  will  be  begun,  in  Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts. 

Bee'ton’s  Dictionary 

OP 

UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION. 

Comprising  the  Sciences,  Arts, 

AND  Literary  Knowledge. 
llWt  the  ProHuttciation  and  Etymology  oj 
ex'Cry  leading  Term. 

TO  speak  of  Technical  Knowledge 
as  being  necessary  for  Englishmen,  lor 
our  middle  as  well  as  working  classes,  is  now 
to  assert  tliat  which  is  an  universal  belief.  'To 
meet  the  necessity  for  extended  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  aim  of  "Beeton's  Dictionary.” 
Collecting  into  a  single  volume  all  the  pre¬ 
cious  information  which  is  scattered  through 
scores  of  learned  treatises,  or  buried  in  the 
depths  of  v.Tst  encvcIop®dias.  presenting  it  to 
its  readers  in  the  briefest,  simplest,  and  most 
exact  m.anner,  this  work  brings  wiiliin  the 
reach  of  the  many  that  knowledge  which 
ha-S  too  long  licen  n  served  for  the  few. 

Of  special  value  in  “Beeton's  Diction¬ 
ary  "  of  Science,  .Art,  and  Literature,  will  be 
found  representations,  carelully  drawn  and 
e'aborateiy  engraved,  of  machines  and  other 
subjects,  the  following  being  a  brief  list  of 
some  of  the  Principal  Illustrations  : — 

Atlantic  C.ablcs — B.alloons— Bathing  Ma¬ 
chine — Boring  Machine  and  Cornering  Saw — 
Blast  Furnaces — Brewery  and  Brewing  Arti¬ 
cles  —  Bridges  —  Carving  Wood  —  Candle- 
Making — Clouds — Coiling  M.achine — Corn 
Mill— Cutting  Machine— ConnectingCrank — 
Deal  Sawing  Machine — Diving  liells— Dredg¬ 
ing  M.achine— Drilling  Machine — Eclipses  — 
Ethnological  'Types— Elizabethan  Architec¬ 
ture — Envelope  Making  Machinery — Eudio¬ 
meter — Fortifications — Fringe  Machine— Fire 
and  Burglar  Alanim — Furn.ace- -Glaciers — 
Gas  Fum.ace — Greek  .Architecture— Grinding 
Machincand Grinding  Mill — Hydraulic  Press 
— Icelierg — Ice  CrystaU— Jacquard  Perforat¬ 
ing  M.achine — Lathes,  Various  Forms  of—  | 
I  Ixjcomotives,  English  and  American — 
Loom— Mammalia— Marking  Machine— Nail 
'  Making  Machine  —  Mule,  Self-Acting  — 

I  Moulding  M.achine — Needle  Gun — Norman 
I  Architecture  —  Ordnance  Shields  —  Pajier 
Making  Machinery — Percussion  CapMachin- 
I  cry — Photometer — Pile  Drivers — Pm  Making 
I  Machinery — Punching  and  Plate  Cutting 
I  Machine — Pyrotechiiy — Pyrometer — Riveting 
Machine — Sculpture — Snider  Rifle — Steam 
Gun — Steam  Loading  Gun — Steam  Pumps — 
Steam  Punching  Machine— Sugar  Boiler — 
'Turbine — Whitworth  Gun  and  Shells,  &c.,  &c. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  information  in 
"Beeton's  Dictionary"  is  designed  to 
give  that  which  has  been  so  long  needed,  and 
that  it  will  he  thoroughly  illustrated  with  a 
I  numlicrof  indispensable  engravings. — S.O.B. 


Wanc'ieh  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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NEW  AND'HANDSOME  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Just  Ready.  | 

Nursery  Songs  and  Ballads.  Uniform  with 

“  Harry’s  Ladder.”  8  Coloured  Cuts  and  numerous  Plain  Illustrations.  Cloth 
extra,  fr. 

Nursery  Tales  and  Stories.  Uniform  with 

“  Songs  for  the  Little  Ones.”  8  Coloured  Cuts  and  numerous  Plain  Illustrations. 
Cloth  extra.  Sj. 

The  Book  of  Brave  Old  Ballads.  With  i6 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  e.\tra.  5/. 

The  Child’s  Popular  Fairy  Tales.  i6  Co¬ 
loured  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  extra.  6j. 

Good  Old  Stories.  8  Coloured  Illustrations.  Cloth 

gilt,  extra.  Jf.  (sd. 

Harry’s  Ladder  to  Learning.  With  i6  Co-  | 

loured  Plates.  Cloth  gilt,  extra.  Sr. 

Old  Nursery  Tales  and  Famous  Histories.  ; 

8  Coloured  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  extra,  y.  (xl. 

Songs  for  the  Little  Ones  at  Home.  i6  Co-  t 

loured  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  extra.  Sr. 

The  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey  and  others,  and  i6  Coloured  1 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  extra  cloth,  full  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges.  S'f*  ! 

The  Boy’s  Own  Sea  Stories :  Being  the  Ad-  j 

ventures  of  a  Sailor  in  the  Navy,  the  Merchant  Service,  and  on  a  Whaling  Cruise. 
Narrated  by  Himself.  Thick  post  Svo.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Extra  cloth  gilt, 
and  gilt  edges.  S'*'-  i 

The  World’s  Explorers.  With  Portraits  and  ! 

Many  Engravings  of  the  Most  Interesting  Places  mentioned  in  Travel.  Amongst  | 
other  Adventurous  Biographies  will  be  found  Bruce  and  Abyssinia — The  Astorians  ' 
— Marco  Polo — Commodore  Anson  and  his  Voyage  Round  the  World — Captain 
Cook  and  his  Discoveries — La  Perouse — Mungo  I’ark — Arctic  Discoverers,  &c.,  by 
H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph. D.  Post  8vo,  400  pages,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  3^.  6</.  | 

Just  Ready,  uniform  with  “The  World’s  Explorers.” 

The  Golden  Americas;  Being  the  Story  of  the  ^ 

Discovery  and  Development  of  Southern  and  Central  America.  Showing  how  1 
Mexico  was  won  by  Cortes,  Peru  by  Pizarro,  the  Brazils  by  Pin5on;  describing  the  1 
Countries  and  the  Peoples,  and  the  Adventures  of  the  Cold -Seekers,  from  the  Times  '  ! 
of  the  Spanish  Conquests  to  those  of  the  Californian  I'renzy.  The  whole  compiled  ' 
from  Writers  Old  and  New,  and  wrought  into  a  Popular  Compendium.  By  John  | 
Tillotson.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  from  Gustave  Dore  and  others.  Crown  i 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  3^.  6</. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  os'  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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yotc  ready,  Part  L,  pi'ice  Qtl. 

CASSELL’S  Magazine, 

(NEW  SERIES,) 

IN  WHICH  18  00MUBNC8D 

Man  and  Wife, 

NEW  SERIAL  STORY  BY 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Author  of  “  Tho  Woman  iu  White,”  &c.  &c. 

*•*  PART  I.  contains.  In  addtiion  to  the  commencement  of  MAN  AND 
WIPE,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  “  PALMERSTONTANA,"  by  a  Palxkb- 
f<ToxiAH  ;  RONDEL,  set  to  Music  by  John  Hullah  ;  ”  AU  REVOIR  I  "  by 
F.  T.  Palobavk;  “CHEISTMAS  DAY,”  “QUEESIE,"  ‘•CHRISTMAS 
NIGHT,"  ••  ASLEEP,"  "TWO  CLEVER  SAILORS,"  "MARllYINO 
YOUNG,”  "SIMPLE  PLEASURES,”  "TIDY  BET,"  by  Hebaclitls 
Ghet,  "OUR  WINTERS,"  with  other  Articles  by  Authors  of  high  repute, 
illustrated  by  leading  Artists. 

*,*  Cassell's  Magazine  is  published  also  in  W'kfklt  Ncmiikus,  price  Id. 

~~ NEW  BOOKS  NOW  READY. 


TH£  POSTS  OF  6R££CK.  By  Edwin  An- 

iiOLD.  M.A..  Author  of  **  Urif«lda»&ud  other  Poemf,** 
&0.  vtmy  8to,  cloth,  lettered.  •.  Gd. 

THE  WOHLD  OF  THE  SEA.  Translated 

from  tke  French  of  ALratn  Freool.  bj  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  Hart.  Demy  Svo,  with  Coloured  and  Tuited 
Platee,  and  numerooa  Wood  Kograviiiga,  beat  cloth, 
lettered,  Sia 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF  THE  BEITISH 

3JUSKUM.  With  npwarda  of  15o  llluit*atlonf  of  the 
most  lutoreeH^tg  Buhjeota,  and  full  lliatorloal  and 
BcacriptiTc  Letterpreaa  by  T.  Micuols,  a  Senior 
Araiatant  in  ihvi  Principal  Librarian  a  Office  of  ihe 
Unliah  Muaeum,  Author  of  **Tbe  lland*book  for 
Keodera'’  Pemy  6to,  about  400pp.,c!oth,  lettered,  tJa 


THE  WOELD  OF  WONDERS.  Complete 

Volume.  Cloth,  7a  6d. ;  full  gUt,  10a.  6d. 

**  A  Wt'Dderfhl  book,  tr:;ly.  A  capital  collection  of 
odditiea  and  wondera  of  ertrr  kind  and  aort,  forinina  a 
TO  ume  of  moat  omuaing  reading,  and  uaeful  as  well  ao 
intereatiQg,”~X'i<<ra»^  I'hunkm  tti. 

SKETCHES  BY  QUIZ-  Ck)n8istnig  of 

**  Young  Ladiea,**  **  Young  Gentlemeo,''  and 
**  Young  Couplea.  lUuatrated  by  **Puiz.*'  Cloth 
extra,  3i.  Od. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PALISSY  THE  POTTER. 

Rt  Prof  fsor  Morlkt.  A  New  and  Beriaed  Edition. 
Cloth,  lettered,  sa.  td. 


IN  MEMORIAM  THE  LATE  GEORGE  THE  YOUNG  MAN  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  ; 


llOUSMAN  TUOMAH.  Being  a  Seriea  of  earafully- 
rrnted  Wood  EugraTiogs,  from  DeNigna  by  Mr. 
TiioMAa  with  Deaerlptive  Leiterpreae.  Uandaoine 
q  larto  toL,  eloth,  gilt,  91a 

.£S0P'S  FABLES,  a  New  and  carefully-re- 
Tiacd  Version,  by  J.  B.  Rckpslu  Profusely  IMus* 
trated  with  Original  Bca  gni  by  Frrest  Ori  kt.  One 
liacdsome  4to  toI.,  eloth  extra,  gill  edges,  sia 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Illustrated  by  Qcstatr  Dork.  Cheap  Edition.  4to, 
eloth.  loa  6d. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  GREECE.  By  W. 

Lmroif.  Fifty  exiuiiitely  beautiful  full  page  Steel 
Bngrartnga.  with  Beacriptiro  Letterpreaa.  Hand- 
some  4to  vdI.,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  itn. 

?H£  CHILD'S  BIBLE.  Ijurge  Print;  Larpe 

PicturAS  lieinr  a  Belection  from  the  Holy  Bible,  in 
the  Words  of  the  Authorised  Veraion,  with  large  fnil- 
page  llluatratioua,  esptoially  designed  for  Children. 
Cloth  elegant,  gilt  t^ee.  El  la  s  flexib'e  leather 
biuding,  hand  tooled,  gilt  edges,  £1  ICa. ;  beat  moroooo 
elegant  or  antique,  Jui  9a 

CASSELL’S  BIOOBAPHICAL  DIC- 


LIPG.  A  Book  for  Y'  ung  Men.  By  tin  Key.  l)r. 
Laxdiiu.  Ckith,  lettereJ,  red  edge.,  u  (Id. 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  ANIMALS.  | 

With  liluitratiTe  Anecdotes,  from  the  French  of  i 
iiagEST  Msmault.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, cloth,  5s. 

CASSELL’S  POPULAR  DRAWING  | 

COPIES.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes  prloe  7a.  Od.  t 
each ;  each  Volume  oonsiatiog  of  19  Parts,  priee  Gd. 
each,  whioh  may  be  had  separately. 

PICTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  A  Sene'* 

of  Plate*,  numbering  upwards  of  700.  In  whioh  the 
Aa'mal,  vegeUble,  ani  Mineral  Kingdioma  are  classi¬ 
fied  in  Familua  With  OescriptiTe  Letterpress. 
Edited  by  the  Her.  C.  Buutxll,  M  A.  4to,  cloth,  i' 
lettered.  7a  Od. 

PICTURE  TEACHING  FOR  YOUNG  AND  ' 

OLD.  A  Serlei  of  Object  Le  .on.,  progreieively 
amDged,K  a.  to  teach  the  mennlog  of  every  teini 
employed.  With  mure  thau  30U  lllustratioui.  4tu,  ij 
cloth,  lettered,  le. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  | 


TIOMAKV.  M’ilh  full-page  PorfraiU  of  Eminent  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  New  Re  al  8vo  Editiou. 

‘  Men.  Complete  in  (.ne  Tol.,  imt*erial  8vo,  pp.  1,159,  i  lUnalmted.  Cloth.piain,  5a.:  full  gilt,  caOd. 

cloth  lettered.  Sis.  '  _ 

Cassell'S  Household  Guide. 

i  Now  ready,  Part  I.,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  price  7d. 

Fublifibed  in  Weekly  Tlumbdrs  also,  prica  IJd. 

“  A  treasure  for  housekeeper.,  b  )th  young  and  old." — Sent  of  0\t  H’or/d. 

!  “  Embr.<clng  eubjrcte  which  most  nearly  aflect  the  bappinese  and  prosperity  of  households.  The 

\  Oral  pirl  ju.iitics  unreserved  commeudatiun." — Stamford  Mercury. 

I  Oassellj  Fetter,  &  Qalpin,  Ludgate  Hill,  London ;  and  596,  Broadway,  New  York. 


THI  ENOLItHWOMAN’a  DOHEaTIO  MAOAZINl  ADVBRTISINa  SHUT,  1ST  DECKMUR,  1609. 


CASSELL,  FETTEB,  &  GALFIN,  London  and  New  Tork. 


CHILDREN’S  LIBRARY. 

“  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Qalpin’s  books  for  the  young  are  now  house* 
hold  words.”— See  Daily  TeUgraph,  Sept.  27th,  1869. 

“The  imposing  fleet  of  Ughly  ornamented  craft  which  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Oalpin  have  launched  on  the  wide  water  of  literature.”  —  See 
..ttherurum.  Sept  18th,  1869.  _ _ _ 

Playinj?  Trades.  Little  Bakera,  Shoe- 

muers,  Haircntters,  Hatters,  Tailors,  QIass-blowers,  Car¬ 
penters,  Chair-makers,  Saddlers,  Builders,  Umbrella-makers, 

Blacksmiths,  Batter- makers.  Tinkers,  Tub-makers,  Basket- 
makers.  Sixteen  Colonred  Ulnstrations,  Ss,  6d. 


The  21st  Thousakd  or 

The  Children’s  Album. 

Containing  nearly  Two  Hundred  beantiful  En¬ 
gravings,  with  Short  Stories  by  Uncle  Jubm. 
Square  crown  Svo,  SCS  pages,  cloth  lettered, 
3t.Cd. 

On  a  Coral  Reef:  A  Sea  Story 

for  Boya  By  Abthcb  Loceeb.  Handsomely 
lUuitiEted,  Ss.  6d. 

King  Gab’s  Story -Bag; 

and  the  Weiidrons  Tales  it  contained.  By 
Hebaclitus  Gut.  With  Ilinstratlont,  after 
Albebt  Uubbb,  by  Walieb  Cbamb.  8a  6d. 

Hours  of  Sunshine :  A  Series 

of  Poems  for  Children.  By  Uatthias  Babb, 
Author  of  “  Little  Willie,”  kc.  M  lih  Sixteen 
Colonred  FUtes,  from  Designs  by  Oscab 
Plbtscb.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Magic  of  Kindness ; 

or.  The  Wondrons  Story  of  the  Good  Huan. 
By  the  Bbotbbbs  Matuw.  With  lUustra- 
tlons  by  Waltu  Cbahe.  Ss.  6d. 

Mince -Pie  Island :  A  Christ- 

Biss  story  for  Young  Resders.  ByB.ST.  JoBB 
CouiT.  lUustrEUd.  8s.  (d. 


^oggy,  and  other  Tales : 

including  "The  History  of  a  Threepenny-Bit" 
and  "  The  Story  of  a  Sovereign."  lUostrated. 
St.  6d. 

Old  Burchell’s  Pocket :  A 

Book  for  the  Young  Folka  By  Elibu 
Bcbbitt.  lUuatrated.  St.  6d. 

Crocker  the  Clown  :  A  Tale 

for  Boys.  By  B.  Clakki,  Editor  of  "Kind 
Words."  Hendsumely  Illustrated.  8a  6d. 

Cloudland  &  Shadowland; 

or,  Bamblet  into  Fairy  Land  with  Uncle  White 
Cloud.  BeautifUly  lUuatrated.  Bound  in 
cloth  extra,  gUt  lettered,  Sa.  6d. 

The  Queen  of  the  Tourna- 

HENT,  AND  BUTTERFLY  BALL  AT 
liAPERLEY  HALL.  By  the  Author  of 
-  Mince-Pie  laland.”  With  Eight  lUaatrationa 
by  F.  I.AWSOB.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered, 
3a.  6d. 

liily  and  Nannie  at  School : 

A  Story  for  Olrla.  By  the  Author  of  “The 
Uttle  Warringtona."  Illoatrated  by  Dalziel 
BEOiBEEa.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered,  Sa.  6d. 

COMFLBTE  LISTS  ^CASSELL’S  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS, wAtcA 

are  very  numeroui,  evpplied  POST  Free  on  application. 


Now  ready. 


The  Extra  Ohristmas  Part  of  “  THE  QTJIVEE,”  price  Sixpence. 


ONE-SYLLABLE  SERIES. 


The  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

In  Words  of  One  Syllable,  by  S.  Puillips  Dat. 
Coloured  lUueUatioos  by  Kbonueiu.  8a  6d. 

The  Rare  Romance  of  Rey- 

NARD  THE  FOX,  and  the  Shlfta  of  his  Son 
Reynardina  In  Words  of  One  Syllable.  By 
8.  Pbillips  Dat.  Coloured  lllastratloni  by 
Kbonbeib,  from  Designs  byGBUBT.  Ss.  6d. 

Evenings  at  Home.  InWords 

of  OneSyUable.  By 
i  rcn’i 


r  One  Sy^bla.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Cbild- 
;n's  Album."  Coloured  Illustrations.  Ss.  6d. 


The  Swiss  Family  Robin - 

SON.  In  Words  of  One  Syllable.  By  the 
Author  of  •*  The  Boy’s  First  Reader."  Coloured 
Illustrations  from  Desigusby  Griaet,  Ac.  Ss.  Cd. 

.^sop’s  Fables.  In  Words  of 

One  Syllable.  With  Illuatrations,  printed  in 
Colour!  by  Eronheim.  Ss.  6d. 

Sandford  and  Merton.  In 

Words  of  One  Syllable.  With  Illustrationa, 
printed  In  Colonrs  by  Eronheim.  Ss.  6d. 


OasEcll,  Fetter,  &  Galpin,  Ludgate  Hill,  London  ;  &;  696,  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
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New  and  Eahaustire  Work  on  Omithologj. 

MONTHLY,  Id.  Part  I.,  Nov.  26. 

CASSELL’S 

BOOK  OF  BIRDS. 

TrantUUd  and  Adapted  from  the  Text  of  the  eminint  German 
Naturallit,  Da.  Bbxbm,  by 

T.  RTMER  JONES,  F.R.S., 

Profeeior  of  Natural  Hlatory  and  Comparative  Anatoiuy  In  Kluji'a  College,  London. 
With  upward!  of 

400  accurate  ENQBAVINOS  on  WOOD, 

Executed  expresely  for  the  Work,  and  a  Series  of  Exquisite 

Pull  Page  Plates,  Printed  in  Colours, 

From  Original  Designs  by  F.  W.  KEYL. 

%•  Specitnen  Pages  and  Prospectuses  at  all  Bool-sellers. 


CASSELL’S  Primary  School  Books, 

Consisting  of  an  mtirtly  ytu  and  Original  Series  of  Manuals,  spsciaUy  prepared  wUh  a  titu  to  meeting 
the  wont  indicated  by  Ber  Majesty’s  Commiuioners  of  Education  in  Bationat  and  other  Schools. 

THE  ANIMAL  KINOSOM,  Expialned  In  a  ELEMENTAKT  ABITHMETIC;  deaUngwith 
familiar  but  strictly  scientific  manner.  With  {  tlie  Primary  Rules  in  a  new  and  onginal 
abundant  lUnstrations.  2s.  l  manner,  and  supplying  more  than  1,100 

OUE  PLANTS:  What  they  Are,  and  Why  they  Examples.  4d.— Key  to  ditto,  8d. 

Are.  With  Illustrations.  Is.  !  THE  BOY’S  FIBST  BEADEB,  in  Words 

ENGLAND  AT  HOME:  an  Elementary  Text- |  of  One  Syllable,  with  Spelling  Lessons. 
Book  of  Geography,  Manufacture,  Trad^  and  Adapted  to  Standard  I.  lUnstrated.  4d. 
Commerce.  Cloth,  la.  !  THE  BOY’S  SECOND  UVADVU  Adapted 

OOB  HOUSES.  AND  WHAT  THEY  ABE  I  Standard  II.  Cloth,  lettered,  4d. 

MADE  UF.  U  ,  THE  OIBL’S  FIBST  BEADEB,  in  Words 

niTP  wnnTWfl.  SyUable,  with  Spelling  Lessona. 

OUA  B0D1£8s  AH  ElemdntlUry  Text->B00k  of  (  AdMnt«d  Ia  Rtandu-d  T  IIluBtrMtAd  4d. 
Human  Physiology;  with  100  QuesUoni  for  , 

F T ftTTiin atinn  ^nH  numoroui  lUustnitionSe  Is.  TH£  OISIi  8  8£C01TD  B££D£fie  Adgptod 

_  r*  _  _  _  _ _  io  Standard  II.  Cloth,  lettered,  4d. 

ELEMENTABY  BBITISH  HISTOBY.  6d.  ysQgrABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  in  a  Series 


BIGHT  LINES  IN  THEIB  BIGHT 

PLACES;  or,  Gaomatry  without  Irutrumeuts. 
With  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Is. 


of  Easy  Lessons.  By  Dr.  Lahkxstbr,  Author 
of  “  Popular  Lectures  on  Food."  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  la  6d. 


ELEMENTABY  GEOGBAPHY-  lUuatrated.  TYNDALL’S  NATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Cloth,  lettered,  4<l. 


In  Easy  Leaaons.  Cloth,  Uttered,  2a.  6d. 


CASSELL'S  TECHNICAL  SERIES 

Of  Two  Shilling  Volumes. 


BUILDING  CONSTBUCTION,  the  ELE¬ 
MENTS  OF,  and  ARClllTECruRAL  DRAW¬ 
ING.  With  130  Oluatrationi  drawn  on  Wood 
by  the  Author.  By  Ellis  A.  Datidsun, 
Author  of  “  Linear  Drawing,"  “  Projection," 
"  Right  Lines,"  Ac.  Cloth,  Ump,  2a 

OBTHOGBAPHIC  AND  ISOMETBICAL 

PROJECTION.  By  the  same  Author,  treats 
of  the  Projection  of  Plans,  Elevations  and 
Sections  of  SoUda  and  the  Development  of 
Surfaces,  for  Masona  Carpentera  Buililors, 
Architecta  Metal-Plate  Workera  Plumbers, 
and  Artisans  generally.  With  Forty  whole 
page  Diagrams  by  the  Author.  Cloth,  Ump, 
2a 


LINEAB  DBA  WING.  By  Ellu  A.  Davnwoir, 
Lecturer  on  Engineering  and  Architectnral 
Drawing  in  the  City  of  London  Middle-Class 
Schoola  contains  the  Piinclplea  of  Linear 
Drawing  as  adapted  to  Trada  Mannfacturea 
Engineering,  Ar^itecture,  aad  Design.  With 
ISO  Illustrations  and  whole  page  Diagrams 
of  Working  Drawings.  Cloth,  limp,  2a 
LINEAB  DBAWING  AND  PBOIECTION. 

The  Two  Vols.  In  Oua  Cloth,  lettered,  3s.  tid. 

SYSTEMATIC  DBAWING  and  SHADING- 

By  CUABLES  Riax,  Master  of  the  Leamington 
School  of  Art.  With  lUustrationa 
DBAWING  FOB  JOINEBS  AND  CAB- 
PEN  TER3.  (/»  (As  Prtu. ) 


*•*  The  Seriei  is  prepared  for  nse  by  Teachers  in  PubUc  and  Private  Schools— for  Home  Study— 
by  Students  in  Training  Colleges  and  Sdentifle  Claues— as  School  Books  in  National  and  other  Schools 
—and  for  Peraona  preparing  for  the  "  Whitworth  Scholarships,"  or  the  Government  Department  of  Sclencs 
and  Art,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Middle  Class  and  other  Examinalioaa. 

OasLell,  Fetter,  h  Galpiu,  Ludgate  Hill,  London ;  &  596,  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
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‘  .  FINE  'ART  VOLUMES,*  <ScC., 

I  ,  ,/ «  y-”''  SUITABLE  FOR 

frizes'  'AlTID  FRESEISTTS. 


CASSELL’S 

ILLUSTRATED 


; 

! 

VOLUMES 

. 

jl 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

GUSTAVE  DORE. 

• 

Cloth  gilt 

The  Holy  Bible  .  . 

OJ. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost 

£5 

or. 

Dante’s  Inferno  .  . 

I  or. 

Fnrgatorio  and  Faraliso 

I  or. 

Chateaubriand’s  Atala . 

£2 

2r. 

Don  Quixote.  .  .  . 

£^ 

I  or. 

La  Fontaine's  Fables  . 

£^ 

I  or. 

Fairy  Realm  .  .  . 

£^ 

ir. 

! 

Oroqnemitaine  .  .  . 

£i 

IS. 

j 

Mnnehansen's  Travels . 

£^ 

IS. 

i 

The  Wandering  Jew  . 

, 

*5^- 

Under  the  Special  Sandtcn  and  Control  of 
Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  _ 

I  CASSELL’S 

ART  UNION, 

FOR  THE  DISSEMINATION  OF 
FINE  ART  VOLUMES. 


IThe  chief  fc.Tture  of  Cassell's  Art  Union 
is,  that  tliere  will  be  No  Blaskt,  but  STSiy 
i  Sabscriber  will  receive  s  Prize  of  the 

T  full  value  of  his  subscription ;  and  in  addition 
I  to  this,  Messrs.  Cassel:  ,  Fetter,  &  Galfin 

(have  determined  to  distribute  £380  of  Extra 
Frizes  amongst  every  looo  Subscribers,  which 

(will  be  selected  from  the  magnificent  Series  of 
_  Volumes  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dors,  and 
I  published  by  them  in  this  country. 

€lS*  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained from 
■  any  Bookseller,  or  from  Messrs.  Cassell, 
f  Fetter,  &  Galfin  direct. 


FAMILY  BIBLES, 

ETC 

Oassell’s  Family  Bible.l  <3^, 

990  Illustrations  .  .  . ) 

Oassell’B  Family  Bible.)  . 


Superior  Edition,  on  Fin*^  ®''" 

Toned  Faper  .  .  .1 

Oassell's  Family  Bible.)  coj.  o./. 

Large  Paper  Edition  •/  ^ 

The  Holy  Bible.  )  rg 

With  Dore’s  Illustrations./  ^ 

The  Child’s  Bible.  x.arge  \ 

Frint ;  Large  Fictures.  f 

Being  a  Selection  from  the  /  ^  I  I  a  • 

Holy  Bible,  in  the  Words  \ 

of  the  Authorised  Version .  ) 

Matthew  Henry’s  Oom-)  e2r.  6i/. 

mcDtary  •  •  •  ^ 

OasseU’sBibleDictionaryl  jey.  or/. 

WithNumerousIUustrationsi  ® 

Oassell’s  Family  Prayers  i  yj  6^/, 


Oassell’s  Family  Prayers 

for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 


CASSELL’S 
I  LIST  OF  I 

I  CATALOGUES.  1 


II.  Educational  Works,  and  Stu¬ 
dents*  and  Scholars’  Materials 
,  Catalogue. 

i  2.  Dore  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

I  3.  Children’s  Books  Catalogue. 

4.  Catalogue  of  Magazines  and 
Serial  Publications. 

5.  Classified  Catalogue  of  50,000 
Electrotypes  of  Valuable  En-  I 
gravings  lor  Sale. 

6.  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue, 

L  giving  a  Compr tensive  Insight 
into  the  Speoialities  of  the  va- 
;  rious  Works  issued  in  such  vast 
numbers  from  the  Belle  Sauvage 
Publishing  Offices. 

Ij?r  The  above  CATALOGUES  of  Mes^^s 
Caiissll,  Fetter,  and  Galpin's  Fublica- 
TIONS,  &c.,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  respectable  Bo^seller's,  or  will 
be  forwarded  fostfreeaa  application  to  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galfin.  r 


Oassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin,  Ludgate  Hill,  London;  &:  596,  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BY  THE  AUTIlOn  OF  “  HELEN’S  DOWEU,”  ETC. 


“  After  she  had  left  me  I  pondered  over  her  words. 
Did  Maude  really  make  a  practice  of  wandering  about 
the  house  at  night  ?  and,  if  so,  for  what  purpose  ?  I 
determined  to  find  out  for  myself.  That  very  night, 
after  dismissing  Plia‘be  at  the  usual  liour,  I  slipped  on 
a  dressing-gown,  and  sat  down  to  wait,  listening  to  the 
usual  sounds  of  a  household  settling  to  rest.  Then 
there  w.as  a  long  interval  of  complete  silence  until 
Arthur  came  up.  When  the  stable  clock  clanged  two 
I  heard  footsteps  approaching.  Softly  opening  my 
door  sutTiciently  wide  to  peep  out,  I  saw  Arthur  pass 
towards  his  room,  now  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  to  his  wife’s.  I  waited  about  half-an-hour,  and 
then  gently  opened  my  door  again  and  crossed  the 
gallery  towards  Maude’s  room.  The  door  stood  ajar, 
and,  pushing  it  open,  I  entered  the  room. 

“  ‘  Maude !  Dear  child,  arc  you  awake  ?’ 

“  No  reply.  I  advanced  and  looked  about  me.  She 
was  gone !  The  night  air  blew  chilly  through  the 
open  window,  but  you  will  believe  I  was  not  trembling 
from  the  cold  as  I  stood  there  in  the  silence.  An  easy 
chair,  upon  which  lay  a  warm  shawl,  was  drawn 
towards  the  window,  as  though  there  had  lately  been 
a  watcher  there  in  the  pale  moonlight.  What  had  she 
been  watching  for?  Not  for  her  husband’s  retiring 
footsteps !  No,  no,  I  thrust  the  miserable  idea  angrily 
from  me.  Then  I  turned  away  and  started  in  search 
of  her.  I  descended  tlio  broad  staircase,  which  was 
wrapt  in  darkness,  and  reached  the  hall,  where  the 
moonlight  had  pierced  through  one  or  two  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  sending  a  shaft  of  ghostly  light  over  a  marble 
statue,  giving  a  weird  aspect  to  a  rare  painting,  and 
making  the  very  flowers  look  fantastic.  I  turned  the 
handle  of  Maude’s  morning-room,  and  peeped  anxiously 
in.  All  was  still  and  dark.  Then  I  tried  the  drawing 
and  dining  rooms  with  the  same  result.  Why  I  should 
go  to  each  of  those  rooms  rather  than  at  once  to  the 
library  I  can  hardly  explain.  The  library  door  was 
partly  open,  and  as  I  drew  nearer  to  it  I  saw  a  streak 
of  light  across  the  deep  red  of  the  carpet,  looking,  to 


CIIAPTEll  X. 

WHAT  PHUHiE  SAW. 

“  ‘  T  AM  sure,  ma’am,  I  should  be  the  last  to  spc.ak 
A  of  such  a  thing  in  any  unkind  spirit.  Indeed  I 
told  Mrs.  Taylor  only  just  now  I  was  quite  certain  we 
should  soon  find  that  it  was  only  some  cruel  gossip 
about  our  dear  young  lady.  She  is  not  the  sort  to  do 
anything  wrong,  but - ’ 

“  ‘  But  what,  Phoebe  ?  Don’t  you  know  th.at  you 
insinuate  more  by  that  hesitating  manner  than  if  you 
made  any  direct  accus.ation?’ 

“  This  was  part  of  a  conversation  between  me  and 
my  maid  in  my  room  one  evening,  in  reference  to  a 
rumour  which  had  got  about  to  the  effect  that  Claude 
Lyndly  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  about  the  house 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  when  every  one  was  in  bed 
and  asleep  ;  and,  alas !  that  I^eonard  Orton  had  been 
seen  very  close  to  the  library  window  before  daylight 
by  one  of  the  keepers. 

“  ‘  I  do  not  wish  to  accuse,  ma’am,  indcal  I  do  not. 
I  will  not  believe  what  I  hear,  but  with  my  own  eyes  I 
(lid  see - ’ 

“  ‘  And  what  did  you  see  with  your  own  eyes,  you 
foolish  Pheebe  ?’  I  asked,  with  a  miserable  little  attempt 
to  seem  careless  and  amused. 

“  ‘  I  saw  Airs.  Arthur  Lyndly  come  upstairs  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  go  into  her  own 
room,  at  about  three  o’cloek  this  morning,  ma’am. 
My  head  was  so  bad  that  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  was 
going  to  beg  a  little  of  Mrs.  Taylor’s  medicine,  which 
always  docs  me  so  much  good.’ 

“  ‘  And  I  dare  say  something  of  the  same  kind 
caused  Mrs.  .\rthur  to  be  about,  Phoebe.  No  doubt 
she  wanted  her  smelling-salts  from  the  drawing-room, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  would  not  disturb  any 
one  to  go  for  her,’  I  replied. 

“  Pheebe  is  a  good  woman,  slow  to  think  evil,  and 
was  more  ready  to  accept  that  or  any  other  unlikely 
explanation  than  think  the  worst. 

New  Seeie*.  No.  6O.V0I.  Vli 
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my  excited  imagination,  almost  like  a  path  of  blood.  I 
peered  nervously  in.  The  light  came  from  an  inner 
room — the  laboratory.  After  a  few  moments’  hesitation 
I  softly  advanced.  No  fear  of  my  being  seen  if  I  kept 
out  of  that  patli  of  light.  I  could  even  go  close  up  to 
the  laboratory  door,  from  which  the  heavy  curtains 
were  thrust  aside.  Then  I  involuntarily  closed  my 
eyes  for  a  few  moments,  although  I  told  myself  that  it 
was  from  no  fear  of  what  I  should  see. 

“The  voice  of  Maude,  quietly  counting  ‘Twenty- 
one,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,’  brought  me  back  to 
myself.  I  looked  in,  and  had  the  greatest  diffieulty  to 
prevent  myself  uttering  an  exclamation  of  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  With  the  sleeves  of  her  dressing-gown  rolled  up 
above  her  elbow,  she  was  busily  engaged  in  carrying 
on  some  chemical  experiment,  holding  a  bottle  up  to 
the  light  in  one  hand  whilst  she  steadily  added  the 
contents  from  another  phial,  counting  the  drops  as 
they  fell  in  a  quiet  business-like  way.  Well,  it  is  use- 
le.ss  attempting  to  describe  my  bewilderment.  I  sank 
into  a  chair,  watching  her  at  work  there,  now  and 
again  referring  to  a  book  which  lay  open  on  the  table 
by  her  side,  for  I  think  more  than  an  hour.  Then  she 
neatly  replaced  some  bottles  in  their  places  upon  the 
shelves,  and  others  in  a  case  ;  in  quite  a  business  way 
cleared  away  all  traces  of  her  visit,  placed  her  candle¬ 
stick  upon  the  case,  and  lifting  it  between  her  hands 
came  out  of  the  room.  There  was  no  necessity  for  me 
to  shroud  myself  in  the  curtains.  She  was  too  gravely 
absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  whatever  they  were,  to  give 
a  glance  about  her.  Slowly  and  noiselessly  she  passed 
on  her  way  up  the  broad  staircase,  which  was  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  defined  by  the  grey  light  of  dawn,  and 
went  on  to  her  room.  I  followed  her  until  I  paused 
outside  the  locked  door  of  her  room,  whence  issued  the 
sounds  of  suppressed  weeping.  Then  I  returned  to  my 
own  room  a  great  deal  more  puzzled  than  when  I 
quitted  it,  although  a  little  relieved  too.  I  had  gone 
as  far  as  I  was  to  go  towards  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
That  there  was  a  mystery  seemed  plainer  than  ever. 
The  clouds  were  looming  heavily  over  us,  and  the 
storm  was  nearer  at  hand  than  I  imagined,  although  1 
knew  that  we  could  not  go  on  very  long  as  we  were 
doing. 

“A  day  or  two  afterwards,  at  the  breakfast-table, 
Robert  Gresham  reminded  Arthur  that  it  was  the  date 
fixed  upon  to  complete  the  arrangements  about  the 
Dyke  farm,  which  he  had  decided  to  purchase  and  add 
to  the  estate,  and  which  was,  I  believe,  a  very  good 
investment  of  money,  being  sold  through  the  death  of 
the  late  owner.  Rut  I  could  not  help  thinking  there 
must  be  some  special  reason  for  mentioning  the  con¬ 
templated  purchase  in  such  a  set  manner  before  us 
now,  as  Arthur  had  quite  decided  about  it,  and  they 
must  have  talked  the  matter  over  many  times  pre¬ 
viously.  Then  he  went  on  to  aok  if  Arthur  intended 
going  to  the  solicitor  with  whom  the  business  was  to 
be  transacted,  and  who  lived  at  Eastown,  some  eighteen 
miles  or  so  across  country,  and  if  so  how  he  meant  to 
go — ride  or  drive  ? 

“  ‘  I  go?  Why,  you  said - ’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  represent  you?’ 


“  ‘  Of  course  I  do.  You  don’t  mind  going,  do  you, 
Gresham  ?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  no ;  it’s  all  in  my  day’s  work.  But  if  I  do,  I 
must  lose  no  time  in  starting ;  the  appointment  was 
for  three  o’clock,  you  know.  I  think  I  will  take  the 
mare  and  ride  over ;  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  stay 
there  one  night.’ 

“  ‘  All  right ;  come  into  the  library,  and  I’ll  give  you 
power  to  draw  out  the  cash.’ 

“  Maude  looked  up  into  his  face.  ‘  Why  not  drive 
over  and  transact  the  business  yourself,  Arthur  ?  Let 
me  go  with  you.  I  should  like  a  long  drive,  and  we 
could  change  horses  if  necessary.’ 

“  Arthur  murmured  something  about  hating  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  lawyers,  and  long  drives  being  a 
bore,  then  rose  to  leave  the  room  with  Robert 
Gresham. 

“  Emma  displayed  a  great  deal  of  tender  anxiety  for 
Gresham  to  return,  if  possible,  the  same  night.  She 
shuddered  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  put 
into  a  damp  bed  by  the  hotel  people ;  shuddered  to 
think  of  his  having  a  roughly-cooked  dinner;  yet 
shuddered  more  at  the  idea  of  his  returning  along  cross¬ 
roads  late  at  night;  and  was  still  shuddering,  and 
doubting,  and  fearing  to  Maude  and  me,  when  we  saw 
him  ride  down  the  avenue.  Then  a  last  precaution 
occurred  to  her ;  the  bell  was  violently  rung,  and  a 
mounted  groom  despatched  after  him  with  a  scarf  for 
his  neck,  lest  he  did  return,  and  should  feel  the  night 
air  too  chilly.  No  doubt  the  messenger  had  some 
weighty  reason  for  dashing  down  the  avenue  at  the 
rate  he  did;  Emma  did  not  spare  money  when  she 
wanted  to  gratify  a  whim. 

“  What  had  passed  in  Gresham’s  last  interview  with 
Arthur  we  could  only  guess  by  what  followed.  That  a 
terrible  change  had  taken  place  in  him  when  he  joined 
us,  about  an  hour  after  Gresham’s  departure,  was  at 
once  evident  to  me.  Did  the  others  notice  it?  I  won¬ 
dered.  I  think  Emma  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
tender  anxiety  about  the  absent  to  notice  him  at 
first,  but  1  saw  Maude  look  curiously  towards  him  as 
he  lay  upon  a  couch  staring  fiercely  at  something  we 
saw  not,  and  gnawing  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 

“  But  Gresham’s  absence  seemed  to  have  given  my 
ehild  a  little  more  courage  than  usual — she  could  breathe 
freer,  I  think.  ‘  A  whole  day !’  I  heard  her  whisper ; 
‘  surely  something  may  be  done  in  a  day !’ 

“  With  a  smiling  face,  although  I  noticed  she  had 
grown  very  pale  and  her  lips  quivered,  she  went  to  her 
husband’s  side,  and  with  a  pretty  playfulness  threw  a 
scarf  she  happened  to  bo  embroidering  over  his  shoulder. 

“  ‘  You  must  wear  my  colours  to-day.  Sir  Arthur.’ 

“ ‘Your  colours?  what  are  they — scarlet? — ha!  ha! 
scarlet?’ 

“  She  shrank  back  a  moment ;  but  she  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  her  purpose  so  easily,  and  began  again. 

“  ‘  Ah,  recreant  knight !  not  to  know  your  lady’s 
colours !  It  is  blue,  sir — true  blue.’ 

“She  knelt  down  by  his  side,  and  clasping  her  two 
hands  over  his  arm,  looked  up  into  his  face.  He  glanced 
at  her. 

“  ‘ True,  eh?  Absorbed  all  the  truth  in  the  world, 
and  the  rest  of  us  must  be  liars  perforce !’ 
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“  ‘  Arthur !  Dear  Arthur,  are  you  not  well  ?’ 

“‘Not  well!  Ha!  ha!  not  well!  Shall  we  send 
for  the  doctor,  ehV  Don’t  you  think  we  want  Leo? 
Shall  I  ask  him  to  come  over  and  help  us  spend  the 
day  ?’ 

“  ‘  Do ;  I  wish  ho  came  here  oftener.’ 

“  He  took  her  chin  in  his  hands,  and  roughly  up¬ 
turned  her  face  to  his. 

“  ‘  Sucli  a  candid  little  woman,  too — such  a  dainty, 
truthful,  candid - ’ 

“  He  thrust  her  from  him  and  flung  out  of  the  room. 

“  It  was  clear  to  me  at  last :  he  was  jealous,  and 
Gresham  had  that  morning  excited  the  passion  on 
purpose  to  bring  about  some  crisis.  How  I  wished 
now  that  he  would  forget  his  proposal  to  send  for 
Leonard ! 

“Did  Maude  herself  guess?  No;  I  saw  that  she 
was  simply  astonished  and  indignant. 

“  ‘  What  is  the  matter  with  the  poor  boy  ?’  whimpered 
Emma.  ‘  You  should  not  excite  him  so,  Maude.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  wife  to  keep  her  husband  quiet — no, 
comfortable — I  mean  in  a  good  humour.  I  always 
managed  to  keep  poor  Edward  comfortable,  and  if  I 
again - ’ 

“  The  rest  was  hardly  to  be  spoken  just  then.  Maude 
heeded  not — perhaps  she  did  not  even  hear.  She  sat  with 
her  face  turned  from  us  both,  as  if  gazing  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  from  the  window.  We  saw  a  mounted  groom  ride 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Dronebury,  and  about  half- 
an-hour  afterwards  Leonard  Orton  was  dashing  up 
the  avenue  in  the  old  doctor’s  gig. 

“  I  think  the  same  thought  occurred  simultaneously 
to  both  my  child  and  me,  if  possible  to  sec  Leonard 
alone,  though  but  for  one  minute.  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  Arthur  came  with  him  into  the  room,  and  for  the 
whole  of  that  wretched  day  never  allowed  cither  of  us 
any  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  alone.  I  noticed  that 
Leonard  was  looking  very  anxious  iis  he  entered  the 
room,  but  the  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  Maude  his 
brow  cleared  again. 

“  ‘  Why,  Arthur,  your  note  said - ’ 

“  ‘  That  you  were  immediately  required  to  attend  my 
wife.  Well,  so  you  are.  It's  her  fancy  to  spend  a 
merry  day,  and  we  can’t  do  without  you — a  sort  of 
fever  she’s  got.  Ha !  ha !  a  fever !’ 

“‘You  are  looking  a  little  feverish  yourself,  old 
fellow,’  said  Leonard,  with  a  keen  glance  into  Arthur’s 
face.  ‘  Take  care,  or  I  shall  doctor  you — nolens 
vokns.' 

“  Arthur  darted  an  angry  look  at  him,  then  made  a 
great  effort  and  became  much  quieter.  But  what 
quietness !  The  gaiety  was  less  terrible.  How  the 
miserable  hours  went  by  I  can  hardly  describe.  I 
know  that  we  all  looked  very  grave  and  anxious. 
Once,  as  time  went  on,  Leonard  managed  to  whisper 
to  me — 

“  ‘  How  long  has  he  been  like  this.  Miss  Harwood  ?’ 

“  But  Arthur  was  on  the  watch,  and  dragged  him 
away  before  I  could  make  any  reply.  Ilis  mood  had 
changed  again,  and  he  was  now  quite  gay.  May  you 
never  see  such  gaiety!  Ho  insisted  upon  Maude 
dressing  in  honour  of  the  occasion  and  the  guest, 
and  wearing  the  Lyndly  jewels. 
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“  ‘  Oh,  no,  I  cannot — do  not  ask  it,  Arthur,’  she 
replied,  distressed  at  the  idea. 

“  But  a  look  and  half  word  from  Leonard  seemed  to 
bid  her  humour  her  husband;  accordingly  she  came 
down  to  dinner  with  the  Lyndly  diamonds  glittering 
upon  her  neck,  and  arms,  and  head.  Obeying  Leonard’s 
hint  she  strove  to  appear  as  usual,  and  do  whatever  her 
husband  bade  her — sang,  and  talked,  and  played, 
although  more  like  an  automaton  than  herself.  ^V’e 
were  somewhat  relieved  to  see  that  poor  Arthur  became 
a  little  quieter  as  the  evening  wore  on.  He  seemed  to 
have  regained  something  of  the  old  boyish  feeling 
towards  Leonard,  but  I,  and  perhaps  one  other  there, 
noticed  that  his  manner  was  too  exaggerated  to  be 
quite  natural.  Once,  just  before  we  were  about  to 
separate  for  the  night,  he  made  a  remark  which  seemed 
singularly  to  affect  Maude. 

“  ‘  Come,  Leo,  brighten  up.  You  are  looking  as 
though  you  wore  at  your  own  funeral — your  own 
funeral !  ha !  ha !’ 

“My  child  became  very  white,  and  a  strange  ex¬ 
pression  settled  into  her  eyes.  From  that  moment 
she  made  no  more  effort  to  bo  agreeable,  as  Arthur 
termed  it.  He  would  not  hear  of  Leonard  leaving  us 
early  as  ho  seemed  inclined  to  do,  even  entreating  him 
to  remain,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  at 
length  bade  us  good  night. 

“  Quite  wearied  with  the  excitement  and  anxiety  of 
the  day,  I  took  my  candlestick  and  followed  them  out 
of  the  room.  I  remember  hearing  Arthur  in  the  hall 
pressing  Leonard  to  remain  with  himself  an  hour  or 
so,  using,  as  a  persuasion  most  likely  to  be  effectual, 
that  he  wanted  to  show  him  a  new  discovery  ho  had 
been  making  in  his  chemical  experiments.  I  saw  them 
turn  into  the  hbrary  as  I  passed  on  upstairs. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LAST  OF  ROBERT  GRESHAH. 

I  MUST  have  sat  in  my  room  nearly  an  hour  thinking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  trying  not  to  think 
what  they  portended,  when  a  sudden  impulse  came 
upon  mo  to  endeavour  to  break  the  reserve  which  had 
hitherto  existed  between  Maude  and  me.  How  could 
I  be  of  any  service  to  her  unless  we  were  able  to  speak 
to  each  other  about  the  impending  trouble?  That 
trouble  was  impending  it  was  no  longer  any  use  to  try 
to  appear  unconscious  of.  Yes,  I  would  entreat  her  to 
let  me  sorrow  with  as  well  as  for  her.  I  must  try  to 
prove  that  my  affection  for  her  need  not  necessarily 
arm  me  against  her  husband,  whom  I  loved  as  dearly. 
Somewhat  relieved  by  the  determination,  I  rose  at  once, 
went  straight  to  her  room,  and  knocked  gently  at  the 
door. 

“  A  voice,  which  I  scarcely  recognised  as  hers,  called 
harshly  out — 

“  ‘  Who  is  there? — what  has  happened?’ 

“  It  is  I — Aunt  Jane,  dear  child.  May  I  come  in  ?’ 
“After  a  few  moments’  hesitation,  the  door  was 
unlocked  by  an  unwilling  hand,  and  I  entered. 

“  She  shrank  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room  as  I 
advanced,  and  then  stood  facing  me,  a  deep  crimson 
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flush  overspreading  face  and  neck,  her  eyes  too  brilliant 
for  health,  and  her  tiny  hands  clenched  as  if  every 
nerve  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension.  Her  elegant 
dress  was  crushed  and  torn  as  tliough  she  had  been 
grovelling  on  the  ground,  and  her  hair  was  thrust  back 
from  her  face  with  the  jewels  hanging  in  glittering 
confusion  about  it. 

“  ‘  Maude !  My  dear  child !’ 

“  For  a  moment  she  battled  wildly  against  the  grief 
and  pity  which  she  must  have  read  in  my  face,  then 
sank  down  upon  the  carpet  at  my  feet,  sobbing  vehe¬ 
mently.  Indescribably  shocked,  I  knelt  beside  her, 
striving  to  draw  her  head  on  to  my  bosom,  and  soothe 
her  as  one  does  a  child. 

“  ‘  Ah,  child !  was  my  love  to  be  kept  for  only  holiday 
times?  Does  it  not  give  me  a  right  to  be  a  help  in 
time  of  need  ?  Come,  come,  I  think  we  are  getting  into 
the  little  hysterical  fits  we  used  to  declare  war  against. 
Why,  good  gracious  me,  this  is  not  strong-minded 
a  bit !’ 

“  A  stony  horror  settled  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips 
framed  one  word — ‘  Murder !’ 

“  With  my  senses  in  a  whirl  of  terror,  I  still  strove 
hard  to  appear  calm. 

‘“Nonsense,  Maude!  This  is  not  like  you.  You 
have  been  thinking  all  sorts  of  absurdities,  until  you 
have  become  so  nervously  excited  that  you  don’t  know 
what  you  arc  talking  about !’  Rising,  and  pouring  out 
some  water  with  trembling  hands,  I  held  it  towards 
her.  ‘Take  some,  and  lie  down.  I  will  give  you  a  few 
drops  of  my  sedative  presently,  and  remain  with  you 
to-night.  I  sec  how  it  is — you  are  out  of  health  and 
too  much  alone.’ 

“‘Hush!  Listen!  What  noise  was  that?’  she 
ejaculated.  Then  in  an  agony  of  distress  she  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees,  praying  aloud  that  her  plan 
had  been  successful. 

“‘What  plan?  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  do  you 
mean,  Maude  ?’  I  questioned,  shaking  with  affright. 

“  She  sprang  up,  white,  and  now  unnaturally  calm. 

‘  Come !’  Catching  my  baud  in  hers,  which  was  cold  as 
that  of  a  corpse,  she  drew  me  from  the  room,  across 
the  gallery,  and  down  the  stairs.  At  the  library  door 
she  stopped,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  handle,  and 
withdrawing  it  again  in  a  hesitating,  terror-stricken 
way.  Then  I  obeyed  her  gesture,  and  opened  it 
myself. 

“  We  stood  there  unnoticed  looking  into  the  room, 
her  hand  resting  heavily  upon  my  arm,  how  long  I  do 
not  know,  but,  as  in  a  dream,  I  saw  Arthur  and 
Leonard  standing  near  a  table,  upon  which  were  con¬ 
fusedly  scattered  glasses  and  bottles,  and  heard  Leonard 
(who  tremblingly  sujiported  himself  by  grasping  the 
arm  of  the  chair  from  which  he  had  just  arisen)  say 
in  a  low,  clear  voice — 

“  ‘  Listen,  Arthur.  I  was  trying  those  drugs — I  hold 
the  evidence  in  my  hand.  Recollect,  too,  by-and-by, 
that  I  said  you  are  not  in  any  way  answerable  for  what 
has  taken  place,  and — and— don’t  forget  what  a  dear 
old  fellow  you  have  always  been  to  me !  I  never  felt 
all  your  kindness  more  than  I  do  at  this  moment. 
Shake  hands,  old  fellow  1’ 

“‘Ha!  ha!  You  want  to  have  all  the  glory,  do 


you!  No;  the  plan  was  mine — mine  and  Gresham’s, 
and - ’  He  sprang  towards  Leonard. 

“  His  wife  glided  in  between  them,  white  and  still, 
like  an  avenging  angel.  Arthur’s  rage  was  immediately 
diverted  to  her;  he  dashed  towards  her  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  appalling  yells,  a  raving  madman. 

But  Leonard  rescued  her,  calling  loudly  for  help, 
whilst  he  struggled  against  Arthur.  The  room  was 
quickly  filled  with  frightened  servants,  who  secured 
their  master  from  doing  himself  or  others  any  further 
harm.  But  had  they  tried  they  could  not  have  stayed 
the  torrent  of  frightful  language  which  burst  from  his 
lips,  branding  his  wife  as  the  vilest  of  her  sex,  and 
I.«onard  as  her  paramour. 

“The  whispers  which  had  been  for  some  time  circu¬ 
lating  against  Maude  prepared  their  minds  for  such  a 
crisis.  As  the  servants  carried  their  master  from  the 
room  their  looks  of  open  scorn  at  her  and  Leonard 
showcii  me  that  they  were  already  condemned. 

“  But  both  were  for  the  moment  spared  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  misfortune.  In  a  sort  of  stupor,  the 
reaction  of  her  previous  excitement,  Maude  had  sunk 
into  a  seat,  apparently  quite  oblivious  to  her  husband's 
words  and  their  import,  and  Leonard  seemed  pre¬ 
occupied  with  some  solemn  thought.  But  presently, 
after  a  few  moments’  reflection,  he  drew  me  aside, 
saying  in  a  low  voice — 

“  ‘  Miss  Harwood,  get  Maude  away,  and  send  for  the 
old  doctor  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I  have — foolishly 
taken — poison,  and  may  not  be  here  very  long.  Nay, 
Aunt  Jane - ’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  Leonard,  Leonard !’ 

“  ‘  Hush !  Death  is  not  so  very  terrible.  Where  is 
your  faith?  For  her  sake  be  strong.  For  both  their 

sakes,  try  to  remember  every  word  I  tell  you.  Wait - ’ 

He  caught  up  a  phial  from  the  table  and  thrust  it  into 
his  coat  pocket,  then  took  a  pen,  and  hastily  wrrote  a 
few  lines,  giving  the  paper  to  me.  ‘  If  the  end  comes 
sooner  than  I  expect,  and  questions  are  asked,  show 
this — there  is  enough  of  the  truth  to  serve  the  purpose !’ 

“  He  hesitated,  glancing  at  the  clock  and  laying 
his  fingers  on  his  pulse,  then  advanced  towards  her 
w’hom  he  had  loved  so  long  and  so  hopelessly,  his  eyes 
showing  something  of  what  he  even  now  religiously 
strove  to  coueeal.  His  movement  brought  her  back  to 
the  present,  and  she  rose  with  a  slight  shiver. 

“  ‘  Thank  God  he  is  spared  that,  Leonard.  I  have 
neutralised  all  the  poison  in  his  possession.’ 

“  Ah,  hero  w.os  the  explanation  of  her  nocturnal 
visits  to  the  laboratory,  which  had  puzzled  me  so 
much!  I  mentally  offered  up  a  thanksgiving  for 
having  had  the  strength  to  judge  her  rightly  when  1 
had  been  most  mystified. 

“  She  stood  before  I^eonard  with  clasped  hands, 
looking  beseechingly  up  into  his  face. 

“‘You  will  judge  mercifully?  Out  of  your  own 
greater  strength  you  will  be  merciful  and  forgive? 
You  will  try  to  think  of  him  as  he  used  to  be, 
Leonard  ?’ 

“  His  eyes  were  fixed  mournfully  upon  her,  but  I 
could  see  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak  yet. 

“  ‘  He  used  to  be  so  different,’  she  went  on 
pleadingly.  ‘  He  has  not  been  himself  for  some  time. 
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He  was  not  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  Ah,  do 
believe  it,  Leonard  ;  he — he  was  not - ’  | 

“  ‘  Hush !  Oh,  Maude !’ 

“  She  looked  up  into  his  face  again,  and  for  the  first 
time  read  his  secret.  I  saw  that  she  read  it  in  the 
sudden  flush  which  overspread  her  face  and  her  troubled 
eyes,  as  she  timidly  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  arm. 

“  Fortunately  he  was  now  recovering  his  self-com¬ 
mand  a  little.  After  a  few  moments  he  said — 

“  ‘  Of  course  I  do  not  blame  him,  and  had  provided 
against  any  one  else  attaching  blame  to  him,  had  the 
worst  occurred.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  was  not 
in  his  right  senses — nay,  he  is  not,  and  I  ought  to  be 
by  his  side  now.  But  do  not  fear ;  it  is  only  cerebral 
excitement,  which  will  quickly  pass  off.  We  shall  soon 
have  the  dear  old  fellow  all  right  again.  Will  you 
kindly  pilot  me  to  his  room.  Aunt  Jane?’ 

“Ah,  poor  Leonard!  He  had  not  yet  realised  all 
the  terrible  truth — how  he  was  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one.  Did  Maude  begiu  to  see  it  ?  I  think  she 
did.  She  wrung  her  hands,  looking  sadly  at  him. 

“At  that  moment  the  door  was  gently  opened. 
Kobert  Gresham  looked  in,  and  then  advanced  into 
the  room  with  an  affected  air  of  surprise. 

‘“Mrs.  Arthur  Lyndly !  and — Miss  Harwood! 
Really,  quite  an  agreciiblc  surprise !  I  expected  to 
find  the  room  deserted.’ 

“I  noticed  that  he  glanced  keenly  at  the  table 
littered  with  bottles  and  glasses,  as  he  went  on — 

“  ‘  1  have  just  returned  from  Eastown,  and - Allow 

me.’ 

“  lie  opened  the  door  for  Maude,  and  she  passed  out 
with  a  look  of  scorn  towards  him.  He  turned  lightly 
to  me — 

“  ‘  Our  young  friend  still  so  impuhsive,  my  dear  Miss 
Harwood.  Now  I  think - ’ 

“He  caught  sight  of  Leonard,  and  the  smile  died 
out  of  his  face,  although  he  strove  to  speak  as  usual — 

“  ‘  Ah,  Mr.  Orton !  How  do  you  do?  I  hope  I  am 
not  intruding  on  a  professional  consultation.’ 

“Leonard  sprang  towards  him,  and  caught  him  by 
the  collar,  pressing  his  knuckles  rather  too  close  to 
Gresham’s  throat  to  be  pleasant,  I  think. 

“  ‘  Scoundrel !  You  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
misciy  in  this  house !  Cowardly  villain  !  your  poison¬ 
ing  scheme  has  been  ineffectual!  I  am  still  alive  to 
frustrate  your  schemes,  and  nothing  shall  prevent  my 
exposing  you  now — nothing!  Coward!  Liar!  You 
liave  even  dared  to  circulate  doubts  about  her !’ 

“  Each  word  was  accompanied  with  such  a  shake 
that  I  think  Gresham  felt  his  wisest  course  would  be 
non-resistance — in  fact,  I  began  to  fear  that  in  his 
strong  indignation  Leonard  would  go  to  some  terrible 
length.  Gresham  evidently  thought  so  too.  I  never 
saw  more  abject  fear  than  was  expressed  in  his  black 
eyes  and  sallow  face,  as  the  other  unconsciously 
tightened  his  hold  and  swung  him  to  and  fro.  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  his  arm — 

“  ‘  Leonard !  Leonard !’ 

“  With  a  final  shake,  wjiich  made  Gresham  gasp  for 
mercy,  Leonard  flung  him  across  the  room  crashing 
amongst  the  chairs,  and  then  stood  watching  him  with 
stern  eyes,  his  fists  clenching  ominously  again.  Robert 


Gresham  staggered  to  his  feet  staunching  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  a  gash  in  his  cheek,  caused  by  his 
fall  against  the  edge  of  a  chair. 

“  ‘  You  are  a  witness  to  this  man’s  cowar - ’  (he 

looked  at  I.eonard  and  changed  the  word^  ‘  unprovoked 
attack,  Miss  Harwood.  Of  course  I  am  not  aware 
what  has  taken  place  during  my  absence  ;  but  if,  as  he 
seems  to  imply,  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  poison 
him,  he  has  no  sort  of  grounds  for  accusing  me.  He 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  something  more  than 
accusation  is  required  in  a  court  of  justice — proof!’ 

“  Here  Emma's  maid,  Taylor,  opened  the  door  and 
peeped  in  with  a  scared  face — 

“  ‘  Has  Mr.  Gresham  come  back?  Oh,  yes.  Good- 
ticss,  sir !  I  hope  you’ve  not  h.ad  au  accident?’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  want  me  ?’ 

“  ‘  Airs.  Lyndly  wishes  to  see  you  in  the  morning- 
room  directly,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Very  well ;  I  will  follow  you.’ 

“  I  think  he  was  not  a  little  relieved  to  have  the 
excuse  for  making  his  escape  from  the  room. 

“  ‘  God  forgive  me !’  murmured  Leonard.  ‘  I  am 
afraid  I  was  very  ne.arly  shaking  his  wretched  life  out 
of  him.  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  him  in  my  power 
again !  But  now  do  not  delay  a  moment  in  taking  me 
to  poor  Arthur’s  room.  Aunt  Jane.’ 

“  Poor  Leonard !  How  could  I  tell  him  ?  The  door 
opened  again,  and  the  old  butler,  who  had  lived  nearly 
all  his  life  iu  the  service  of  the  Lyndly  family,  looked 
into  the  room — 

“  ‘  Miss  Harwood,  Dr.  Brown  is  here,  and  would  like 
to  see  you.’  He  caught  sight  of  Leonard. 

“  ‘  Do  you  dare  still  to  pollute  this  house  with  your 
presence?  Begone,  villain,  or  I  will  try  to  turn  you 
out  if  I  die  in  the  attempt.’ 

“  The  truth  seemed  suddenly  to  flash  upon  Leonard. 
All  those  horrible  accusations  had  been  heard  by  the 
servants,  and  no  words  of  his  could  be  of  any  avail  so 
long  as  Arthur  remained  in  his  present  state.  Com¬ 
pletely  bowed  down  by  this  fresh  blow,  he  turned  as 
one  in  a  dream  towards  the  door. 

“  ‘  No ;  this  way.’  I  drew  him  towards  one  of  the 
windows,  unfastened  it,  and  he  passed  out.  ‘Good¬ 
bye,  dear  Leonard.  Remember  it  is  better  to  suffer  for 
well  than  wrong  doing.’ 

“  He  looked  back  at  me  with  mournful  eyes.  ‘  God 
help  her!  God  help  her!’  Then  he  walked  aw.ay  in  the 
grey  morning  light,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
Leonard  Orton.  Jly  parting  words  were  and  will  be, 
‘  God  bless  Jtim  P 

“  Dr.  Brown  questioned  me  very  closely  as  to  there 
being  any  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  from  the 
mother’s  side  (the  Lyndlys  were  known  to  be  free), 
and  I  was  then  obliged  to  relate  what  f  knew  ‘  Then 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  Miss  Harwood.’ 

“And  so  it  proved  to  be.  Not  one  gleam  of  reason 
has  poor  Arthur  appeared  to  have  since  that  night, 
and  when  the  worst  fits  are  upon  him  the  house 
resounds  with  those  terrible  accusations  against  his 
wife  and  Leonard.  Though  he  may  live  to  be  an  old 
man,  the  numerous  physicians  called  in  all  agree  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  his  ever 
regaining  his  reason.’’ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

“GOOD-BYE,  DEAR  MARY  SOMMERS.” 

HE  following  morning  Robert  Gresham  did  not 
make  his  appearance  as  usual  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  as  the  hours  went  by  without  her  being  able 
to  obtain  any  information  respecting  his  whereabouts, 
Emma  displayed  great  distress,  sending  messengers  in 
all  directions  in  search  of  him.  lie  came  not ;  neither 
could  she  obtain  any  tidings  of  him.  I  thought  we 
should  see  him  no  more,  but  little  guessed  the  extent 
of  his  villainy.  Late  in  the  evening  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Emma,  and  as  she  could  not  exist  without 
making  a  confidant  of  some  one,  I  was  summoned  to  an 
interview.  I  found  her  shedding  tears  over  the  missive. 

“  ‘  My  poor,  sensitive,  high-minded  Robert !’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Emma?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes,  Jane.  I  want  you  to  read  poor  Robert’s 
letter.’ 

“  I  took  it  silently  and  read  it  slowly  through,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  her  sighs  and  ejaculations  of  regret. 
He  commenced  by  stating  that  the  hours  of  agony  he 
had  endured  since  the  terrible  revelation  of  the 
previous  night  had  so  completely  shattered  his  strength, 
his  health  not  being  naturally  robust,  as  to  necessitate 
his  immediate  departure  from  the  scene  of  sorrow. 
But  knowing  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  keep 
firm  to  his  resolution  if  he  once  saw  a  certain  fair 
syren,  he  had  torn  himself  away  without  permitting 
himself  a  parting  interview.  It  should  never  be  said 
that  he  had  brought  sorrow  upon  one  whose  life  ought 
to  be  in  harmony  with  her  gentle  nature. 

“  ‘  He  knew  me  so  well !’  sighed  Emma. 

“Then  he  went  on  to  condole  with  her  upon  the 
sad  event  which  had  disturbed  the  domestic  peace  at 
the  Hall,  and  the,  if  possible,  sadder  effects;  but 
assured  her  that  the  fact  of  her  poor  son’s  having 
attempted  the  life  of  the  criminal  should  never  be  made 
known  by  him.  He  trembled  to  think  of  such  a  blot 
upon  the  Lyndly  fame  being  made  public. 

“  ‘  So  thoughtful !  so  like  himself !’  murmured 
Emma.  ‘  He  told  me  last  night  that  poor  Arthur  had 
attempted  to  poison  that  horrible  Orton,  and  I  am  sure 
I  don’t  wonder  at  his  doing  anything,  poor  boy  I 
Although  it  would  be  a  shocking  thing  to  have  it 
known,  as  Robert  said.’ 

“  Then  came  the  price  she  was  to  pay  for  Robert 
Gresham’s  silenee.  By  a  wonderful  coincidence  of 
circumstances  he  had  arrived  at  the  solicitor’s  too  late 
to  come  to  a  settlement  respecting  the  Dyke  farm,  and 
the  purchase-money,  which  poor  Arthur  had  intrusted 
to  him,  remained  still  in  his  hands.  Now,  know’ing 
her  generous  spirit  so  well,  he  felt  fully  assured  that 
she  would  continue  the  loan  of  this  sum  (something 
like  nine  thousand  pounds,  I  believe)  until  he  should 
have  sufficiently  recovered  the  shock  to  seek  fresh 
employment.  In  the  meantime  he  was  not  utterly 
without  hope  that  the  bright  guiding  star  of  his 
existence  might  shine  upon  his  lonely  path  once  more — 
when  time  had  dispersed  the  clouds  which  now  hid  its 
refulgent  rays  from  his  view, 

“‘Bright  guiding  star— refulgent  rays!’  repeated 
Emma.  ‘  Ah,  poor  dear,  what  devotion !  But  I  have 


now  quite  made  up  my  mind,  Jane.  I  will  not  be  the 
cause  of  so  nmcli  misery  to  another.  AV’hcu  he  comes 
back  I  have  determined  to  accept  him,  let  the  woild 
say  what  it  may!  As  to  the  money,  it  can't  be  in 
better  hands.  In  c.aso  poor  Arthur  does  not  recover 
to  make  further  provision  for  me,  the  distant  heir, 
whom  we  know  nothing  about,  would  come  into 
everything,  and  I  should  have  only  ray  jointure.  So, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  just  as  well  that  dear 
Robert  should  return  tlio  money  to  mo  as  to  Arthur, 
you  know.’ 

“  What  could  I  say? — where  was  the  use  of  saying 
anything  ?  I  silently  returned  the  letter,  and  Emma 
thanked  me  very  warmly  for  my  kind  sympathy. 

“  She  did  not  remain  with  us  very  long.  Finding 
suddenly  that  the  Dronebury  air  was  too  enervating 
for  her,  she  took  to  travelling  about  from  one  watering- 
place  to  the  other.  But  to  this  day  she  is  careful  to 
keep  us  informed  of  her  exact  whereabouts,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  unnecessary  delay  when  her  lover  has 
sufficiently  recovered  to  seek  her.  It  is  said  that  an¬ 
other  widow  in  Dronebury  lost  a  lover  by  the  Lyndly 
Hall  catastrophe;  also  that  he  borrowed  money  of 
her ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  hearsay  out  of 
my  story. 

“  I  suppose  it  was  the  anxiety  and  excitement  I  had 
passed  through  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  the 
disease  to  which  I  was  predisposed.  At  any  rate,  my 
maid  found  mo  one  morning  after  these  events  in  tho 
helpless  state  which  I  shall  remain  in  until  I  am  taken 
home. 

“  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  comfort  which 
my  dear  child's  companionship  has  been  to  me  all  this 
time.  I  trust  I  have  in  turn  been  able  to  lighten  her 
burden  a  little.  An  altogether  sad  time  it  has  certainly 
not  been.  We  have  even  begun  to  comprehend  that 
our  one  trial— the  cloud  over  poor  Arthur’s  mind — 
may  be  to  him  a  merciful  release  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  actions,  and  there  is  nothing  besides  to 
prevent  our  humbly  and  cheerfully  gathering  the  many 
llowers  left  in  our  path.  My  dear  Maude  had  been  fitly 
educated  for  such  a  life  as  she  is  leading — she  has 
resources  which  few  women  of  her  age  possess,  and 
passes  her  time  with  her  books,  painting,  and  music, 
without,  I  think,  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  amusements 
she  has  not.  With  the  exception  of  an  annuity  to  my 
maid,  she  will  inherit  all  I  possess.  But  she  will  never 
leave  the  Hall  so  long  as  her  husband  lives,  and  she 
can  personally  see  that  he  has  every  attention.  There 
are  rare  intervals  during  wdiich  she  is  amply  repaid, 
when  her  presence  seems  to  bring  back  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  best  days,  and  undoubtedly  soothes  and 
comforts  her  poor  husband. 

“  I  think  that  she  will  soon  forgive  my  having  con¬ 
fided  her  story  to  you.  In  fact,  I  have  observed  a 
change  come  over  her  since  she  has  known  you.  She 
has  grown  more  restless  and  anxious,  as  though  she 
began  for  the  first  time  fully  to  realise  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  her  position,  and  the  good  of  seeming  as  well 
as  being.  The  knowledge  of  her  innocence,  which  has 
enabled  her  to  endure  the  Dronebury  contempt  pretty 
philosophically,  does  not  appear  quite  to  satisfy  her  in 
your  case.  But  she  has  only  hinted  this  in  a  far-off 
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way,  by  a  restlessness  of  manner,  and  the  occasional 
assertion  that  had  she  been  that  which  circumstances 
have  made  her  appear,  your  Christian  love  and  pity 
would  have  brought  her  sin  home  to  her  as  no  amount 
of  Dronebury  revilings  would  have  done. 

“  The  one  bitter  drop  in  my  cup  has  been  anxiety  on 
her  account  when  I  should  be  gone.  But  even  this 
has  been  removed,  you  see,  my  dear ;  and  I  beciueath 
her  to  your  love  without  fear  in  humbly  recognisiiig 
the  Hand  which  has  raised  up  a  friend  for  her  in  the 
time  of  need.  Good-bye,  dear  ^lary  Sommers ;  or  I 
would  rather  write  like  a  child, — Gootl  night,  in  the 
hope  that  after  our  rest  we  may  meet  in  the  morning." 

»  *  *  « 

Glancing  very  hurriedly  at  the  last  portion  of  the 
^I.S.,  Mrs.  Sommers  rose  from  her  seat  and  rang  the 
bell  as  no  bell  had  ever  before  been  rung  by  her  gentle 
hand.  Indeed,  she  rang  two  or  three  times  before  it 
was  possible  for  a  servant  to  get  to  her.  The  astonished 
Jenner  herself  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  her 
lady  waiting  very  impatiently  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

“  I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter,  ma’am  ?”  inquired 
the  maid,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

For  the  tears  were  streaming  from  Mrs.  Sommers’ 
eyes,  whilst  a  bright  smile  irradiated  her  face,  and  a 
soft  rosy  colour  suffused  her  cheeks. 

“Matter?  Oh,  no!  Directly,  Jenner ;  do  not  let 
them  delay  a  moment  I” 

“  Delay  what,  ma’am  ?”  questioned  the  sober  Jenner, 
who  had  never  from  her  youth  up  countenanced  hurry 
or  excitement. 

“  Oh,  how  foolish  of  me !”  laughed  her  mistress. 
“  The  carriage — do  not  let  a  moment  be  lost  in  biinging 
it  round !” 

“Very  well,  ma’am;  and  what  shall  I  piit  out  for 
you  to  wear?” 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter  in  the  least.  Anything — 
bring  a  bonnet  and  shawl  to  me  here.” 

To  the  bewilderment  of  her  quiet  household,  their 
usually  neat  and  rather  methodical  mistress  did  not 
stop  for  the  carriage  to  be  brought  round  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  but  stood  waiting  in  the  stable-yard 
whilst  the  horses  were  being  hurriedly  put  to  the 
carriage,  a  roll  of  paper  in  her  ungloved  hands,  her 
shawl  awry,  and  her  whole  toilette  giving  evidence 
that  she  had  been  very  impatient  of  Jenner’s  help. 

Three  or  four  of  the  house  servants  had  in  some 
way  been  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  heard  the  coach¬ 
man  receive  his  orders  to  drive  the  shortest  way,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  Lyndly  Hall,  at  which  glimpse 
of  their  mistress’s  intention  they  were  naturally  left 
in  a  pitiable  state  of  curiosity. 

That  the  interview  proved  anything  but  a  sad  one 
was  soon  known  all  over  Dronebury.  The  news  flew 
that  not  only  had  Mrs.  Sommers  stayed  long  past  the 
orthodox  vi  iting  hour,  but  also  that  when  the  two 
ladies  emerged  from  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyudly’s  morning 
room,  tliey  walked  arm-in-arm  down  the  Hall  steps,  and 
lingered  in  the  avenue,  apparently  as  unable  to  separate 
as  two  school -girls.  More  than  this,  a  stray  keeper,  a 
housemaid  who  had  hurried  from  her  toilette  without 
her  cap,  and  slid  deftly  along  behind  the  trees,  and 
cue  or  two  other  witnesses,  who  by  chance  were  present 


.at  discreet  distances,  but  still  within  hearing,  all 
solemnly  affirmed  that  at  p.arting  the  Priory  lady  had 
folded  her  new  friend  in  her  arms  and  prayed  God  to 
bless  her. 

Naturally  .all  this  was  very  trying  to  Dronebury,  and 
the  mystery  only  became  deei)er  as  from  d.ay  to  day 
Mrs.  Sommers  continued  her  visits  to  the  Hall,  spend¬ 
ing  the  morning  hours  with  ilrs.  Arthur  Lyndly,  either 
ill  the  library  or  strolling  about  the  park.  But  astonish¬ 
ment  nearly  reached  its  climax  when  not  only  did 
Claude  Lyndly  begin  to  return  her  friend's  visits,  but 
on  two  or  three  occasions  Sir  .lohn  and  Lady  Campden 
were  there  to  meet  her.  Although  w.atchers  were 
neither  few  nor  remiss  upon  the  occasion,  they  failed 
to  detect  anything  but  the  greatest  cordiality  in  tlie 
bearing  towards  the  sinner.  In  fact,  a  stronger  term 
than  cordiality  might  have  been  used.  I.ady  Campden, 
who  was  sometimes  accused  by  her  county  neighbours 
of  being  too  exclusive,  was  observed  to  be  quite 
affection.atc  in  her  bearing  towards  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lyndly. 

But  it  was  not  at  all  liliely  that  Dronebury  was 
going  to  be  insulted  by  the  simple  declaration  of  Maude 
Lyndly’s  innocence,  when  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
was  sedulously  withheld  from  them.  To  this  day  there 
is  but  one  opinion  about  her. 

AVhen,  a  year  later,  the  young  squire  died  without 
having  once  regained  consciousness,  and  the  jiroperty 
passed  to  a  distant  heir,  Maude  went  to  reside  with 
Mrs.  Sommers,  the  Dronebury  folk  brightened  up  a 
little.  Here  was  proof  that  Claude  Lyndly  knew  very 
well  what  she  was  about.  Of  course  it  had  been  her 
aim  from  the  beginning  to  secure  a  home,  in  the  event 
of  anything  happening,  and  only  such  a  poor  weak 
thing  as  Mrs.  Sommers  would  have  been  taken  in  by 
her ! 

But  the  poor  little  town  was  soon  to  be  thrown  into 
greater  bewilderment  than  ever.  A  twelvemonth  after 
lier  husband's  death,  .Maude  I.yndly  disappeared 
altogether  from  the  Priory.  !Mrs.  Sommers  did  not 
perhaps  think  it  necessary  to  inform  the  good  people 
that  the  puriiose  of  a  certain  journey  with  Maude  to 
Loudon  was  to  stand  by  her  side  at  the  altar  of  .a  quiet, 
out-of-the-way  Loudon  church,  and  place  her  hand  in 
Ijconard  Orton’s,  who  ai^peared  to  estimate  the  gift  at 
an  extraordinary  value. 

Jenner  and  her  mistress  arc,  besides,  cruelly  reticent 
respecting  the  three  months  in  the  year  during  which 
they  are  absent  from  Dronebury,  although  they  must 
pass  very  h.aj)pily,  for  Jenner  the  sober,  not  to  say 
solemn,  is  apt  to  complain  that  the  Priory  seems  dull 
afterwards.  Still,  by  putting  two  and  two  together,  it 
might  be  inferred  who  are  the  parents  of  the  golden- 
haired  little  ilaude  Orton,  who  comes  for  mouths 
at  a  time  to  cheer  Mrs.  Sommers’  w'iutcr  days.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  knowledge  would  give 
the  good  folk  no  pleasure,  any  more  than  would 
the  information  that  their  favourite  aversion,  Leonard 
Orton,  is  now  a  rich  man,  although  they  might 
pride  themselves  a  little  upon  having  helped  him 
towards  gaining  his  fortune.  The  Dronebury  version 
of  his  delinquency  reached  his  uncle  just  in  time,  and 
chuckling  over  thi.s  proof  of  his  penetration  and 
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infallibility,  he  left  his  large  fortune  to  Leonard  the 
erring,  which  fortune  Leonard  the  unerring  might 
have  lost. 

“  Hadn’t  he  proijhcsied  from  the  very  beginning  that 
the  lad  would  do  something  wrong,  and  wasn’t  he 
always  right?” 

His  valet  deelarcd,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  the 
story  had  cheered  his  old  master’s  dying  hours. 
Probably,  also,  the  old  man  was  glad  to  find  this 
roundabout  way  of  doing  a  right. 


ABOl”r  MU.SIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

ONTEMPORARY  with  Dibdin,  the  great  nautieal 
song  writer  and  dram.atist,  was  William  Shield, 
without  ■whose  name  an  aceount  of  early  music  and 
musicians  in  this  country  would  be  incomplete.  He 
adds  another  to  the  list  of  musical  geniuses  who  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  self-taught.  As  a  child  he  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  music  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
singing-master  in  Durham ;  but  this  father  dying,  and 
leaving  him  but  slenderly  provided  for,  when  he  was 
only  nine  years  old,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  boat- 
builder  in  North  Shields,  where,  however,  he  found 
time  to  cultivate  his  talent  for  violin-playing.  On  this 
instrument  he  acquired  such  proficiency  that  with  the 
help  only  of  a  little  instruction  in  harmony  he  obtained 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  concerts  at  Scarborough — then 
just  rising  into  celebrity  as  a  fashionable  watering- 
place — and  from  thence  transferred  his  sci^  iccs  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italian  opera-house  in  London,  where 
for  eighteen  years  he  held  the  post  of  principal  tenor. 
He  was  also  appointed  musical  composer  to  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  subsequently  bandmaster  to  his 
majesty,  an  office  bestowed  on  him  by  George  IV. 
(then  Prince  Regent). 

Some  of  his  dramatic  pieces  arc  pure  specimens  of 
English  composition,  and  enjoyed  unbounded  popu¬ 
larity  in  their  day ;  in  particular  may  be  named 
The  WtHxlman,  The  Farmer,  The  Flitch  of  Bacon, 
(his  first  dramatic  work);  The  Poor  Soldier,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  Posina,  a  charming  pastoral 
operetta.  The  subjects  of  Shield’s  pieces  arc  mostly 
taken  from  rural  life.  His  style  possesses  much  grace 
and  refinement.  The  chief  drawback  to  his  airs,  many 
of  -which  abound  in  simple  beauty,  is  the  mcagrencss  of 
his  orchestral  colouring.  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
writer  of  glees,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful ;  in 
particular  may  be  named  his  setting  of  Shakspearc’s 
charming  lines  from  A  Midsummer  Niijht's  Dream — 

“  Oh !  happy  fair, 

Yoxw  eyes  arc  loadstars  and  your  tongue  sweet  air,” 
still  a  great  favourite  with  glee-singers  at  the  present 
day. 

While  on  the  subject  of  glees,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  glee  is  a  style  of  musical  composition  more 
peculiar  to  England  than  to  any  other  country.  The 
word,  indicating  a  particular  form  of  vocal  harmony, 
was  first  used  in  a  work  published  in  1C67,  entitled. 
Dialogues,  Glees,  Ayres,  and  Ballads  of  Two,  Three,  and 
Four  Voices. 

A  glee,  according  to  that  sound  authority  on  matters 


musical.  Dr.  Burney,  is  a  song  of  three  or  more  parts 
in  which  all  the  voices  begin  and  end  together,  singing 
the  same  words  u])on  a  g.ay  or  merry  subject ;  for,  as 
the  learned  doctor  justly  remarks,  a  serious  glee  seems 
a  solecism,  and  a  direct  contradiction  of  terms;  the 
■word  f/lee  in  Sa.xoii,  German,  and  English  dictiomirics, 
ancient  and  modern,  implying  mirth,  merriment,  and,  iu 
old  authors,  tnitslr  itself.  The  distinction  between  the 
ylec  and  the  catch  is  that  while  both  are  songs  in  throe 
or  more  parts  upon  gay  subjects,  iu  the  former  the 
voices  begin  and  end  together,  while  in  the  latter  they 
fake  up  their  parts  iu  succession,  and  the  words  gene¬ 
rally  receive  some  quaint  or  ludicrous  meaning  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  arc  broken  and  caught  up  by 
the  different  singers.  As  a  rule,  a  glee  should  be  sung 
unaccompanied,  but  a  perfectly  simple  pianoforte  accom¬ 
paniment  may  be  added  'without  impropriety.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  there  were  numerous  glee- 
composers  whose  names  have  been  rendered  immortal 
by  their  beautiful  and  still  popular  compositions.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  more  than  a  few  of  them. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke  deserves  special  notice.  Ilis  glees 
are  numerous  and  very  beautiful,  combining  much 
natural  and  simple  melody  -with  great  beauty  of 
expression.  Another  famous  glee-writer  of  the  past 
century  was  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  father  of  the  late, 
and  grandfather  of  the  present,  Duke  of  Wellington. 
One  of  his  compositions,  “  Here  in  cool  grot,”  is  a 
model  of  chaste  and  pure  writing,  and  is  nearly  ar 
popular  at  the  present  day  as  at  the  period  when  it  was 
written.  His  musical  talent  displayed  itself  at  a  very 
early  age.  Ilis  father,  who  was  a  tolerable  performer 
on  the  violin,  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  to  amuse  him 
when  yet  an  infant  in  his  nurse’s  arms,  as  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  nothing  delighted  him  so  much  as  listening 
to  ••  papa’s  fiddling.”  As  evidence  of  his  extraordinary 
juecocious  musical  genius  and  discernment  it  is  related 
that  on  one  occasion  a  most  eminent  violinist,  M.  Du- 
bourg,  w^as  visiting  at  the  house,  and  being  about  to 
favour  them  with  a  specimen  of  his  talent,  the  father 
was  handing  him  his  violin,  but  the  child  resisted  his 
taking  the  instrument  from  which  he  derived  such 
pleasure  so  violently  that  his  tiny  hands  were  obliged 
to  be  held.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  heard  Dubourg 
play,  he  was  as  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  return  the 
violin  to  his  father,  whom  he  never  again  allowed  to 
play  so  long  as  Dubourg  remained  in  the  house.* 

Samuel  AVebbe  was  another  remarkably  fine  glee- 
writer  of  his  day,  having  written  above  a  hundred  glees 
and  part-songs,  many  of  which  are  composed  in  a  style 
of  the  highest  excellence.  Among  those  that  have 
retained  to  the  present  time  the  highest  popularity  are 
“  AVhen  winds  breathe  soft,”  and  “  Glorious  Apollo  ” 
— both  gems  of  musical  composition.  Webbe,  whose 
name  and  fame  will  be  undying  so  long  as  the  national 
glee  retains  its  hold  on  the  English  people,  was  a  man 
of  universal  genius,  and  the  story  of  Lis  career  is 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 

As  a  boy  he  was  reared  to  luxury,  but  having  the 
misfortune,  when  between  ten  and  eleven  ye.ars  old,  to 
lose  his  father,  who  held  a  government  appointment  in 


*  Tliis  anecdote  is  recorded  by  the  lion.  Dalno.s  Barrington. 
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Jlinorca,  the  family  circurastanccs  being  much  reduced, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  a  calling  which, 
as  he  found  it  most  uncongenial  to  his  studious  nature, 
ho  abandoned  as  soon  as  released  from  his  indentures. 
He  managed  to  procure  a  livelihood — as  his  mother 
being  now  dead  he  was  quite  without  the  means  of 
support — as  a  music-copyist,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  this  almost  incessant  occupation  he  contrived  to 
stmly  music,  and  also  I^atin,  to  the  acipii-sition  of  whicli 
he  applied  himself  so  unremittingly  that  his  hours  of 
labour  ranged  from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at 
night.  Having  attained  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency 
in  Latin,  he  now  set  about  the  acquisition  of  French,  a 
language  not  nearly  so  easy  of  attainment  then  as  now. 
To  all  these  mental  responsibilities  he  added  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  serious  ones  of  a  wife  and  consequent  child, 
and  this  before  he  was  twenty-three.  Dut  as  his 
embarrassments  increased,  as  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  they  would,  his  ardour  for  knowledge  increased 
also,  and  he  began  to  study  Italian.  His  .self-taught 
knowledge  of  music  had  by  this  time  reached  such 
proficiency  as  to  enable  him  to  add  to  his  means  by 
teaching  it  to  others,  and  his  genius  for  composition 
had  procured  him  such  distinction  that  he  g.aincd  a 
prize  medal,  and  sometimes  two,  every  year  from  the 
Catch  Club  for  his  glees.  He  held  for  twenty-three 
years  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Nobleman's 
and  Gentleman’s  Catch  Club,  and  now  to  his  other 
accomplishments  added  tlic  scholarly  distinction  of  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  all  self-taught.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Samuel  Webbe,  principally  known  as 
one  of  our  finest  glee-writers,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
the  Admirable  Crichton  of  literature  acquired  solely  by 
application  and  self-culture. 

I)r.  Callcott  strongly  rc.scmblcs  Webbe  in  being,  like 
him,  one  of  the  most  popular  glee-composers  of  his 
time,  and  also  in  his  ardent  thirst  for  general  know¬ 
ledge.  He  was  only  eighteen  when  he  entere<l  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  prize  given  by  the  Catch  Club, 
on  which  occasion  ho  sent  in  nearly  a  hundred  compo¬ 
sitions  in  that  style,  an  act  which  resulted  in  the  club 
henceforth  limiting  the  number  of  compositions  from 
any  one  candidate  to  twelve.  He  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Catch  Club,  but  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  a  glee  club  for  the  particular  performance  of  that 
style  of  music,  to  which,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  was 
devoted.  Notwithstanding  his  unremitting  study  of 
music  he  found  time  to  acquire  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
languages,  as  well  as  the  modern  ones  of  French  and 
Italian,  and  to  master  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
mathematics.  To  accomplish  all  this  he  denied  liim- 
sclf  the  necessary  time  for  his  meals  and  relaxation, 
and  even  abridged  the  hours  of  sleep,  thereby,  no 
doubt,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system  which  ultimately  ended  in  mental 
aberration,  showing  that  nature  cannot  be  outraged 
with  impunity  even  from  the  most  praiseworthy  motives. 
Although  innumerable  glees,  and  many  of  them  master¬ 
pieces  of  their  kind — as  an  instance  may  be  mentioned 
that  beautiful  and  still  most  popular  glee,  “  The  Friar 
of  Orders  Grey” — arc  the  composition  of  Dr.  Callcott, 
he  gencr.illy  failed  whenever  he  attempted  any  work 


requiring  orchestral  accomp.animents.  When  the  great 
master  Haydn  visited  England,  Callcott  endeavoured,  by 
placing  himself  under  his  instruction,  to  improve  him¬ 
self  in  that  science  in  which  he  was  conscious  of  his  de¬ 
ficiency.  He  used  to  relate  as  a  joke  about  himself  how, 
having  once  written  a  song  witli  full  accompaniments, 
he  took  it  to  Stephen  Stoiace,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  examine  it,  and  draw  his  pencil  through  such  parts 
of  the  score  as  did  not  please  him.  Storace,  having 
looked  it  over,  with  more  candour  than  courtesy 
dashed  his  pencil  through  the  whole,  and  returned  it 
to  the  crestfallen  composer  with  the  single  exclamation, 
“  There !” 

Dr.  Calleott’s  chef-iraurrc  is  the  still  celebrated  glee, 
“  O  snatch  me  .swift  from  these  tempestuous  scenes,” 
the  beautiful  poetry  of  which  is  by  an  anonymous 
writer.  In  its  lofty  and  devotional  character  it  resem¬ 
bles  IVebbe’s  “  When  winds  breathe  soft,”  and  there  is 
also  a  curious  coincidence  connected  with  these  two 
famed  productions.  dVebbe  obtained  the  words  of 
his  glee  from  a  chance  observation  of  a  piece  of  paper 
which  had  covered  something  brought  from  the  grocer’s 
shop ;  the  poetry  struck  him  as  sublime,  but  its  author’s 
name  is  unknown  to  this  day.  Callcott  found  the  lines 
“  O  snatch  me  swift”  in  an  odd  volume  of  poems  he 
picked  up  at  a  book-stall  on  his  way  to  the  theatre, 
and  with  which  he  was  beguiling  the  time  while  waiting 
for  the  play  to  begin.  Their  beauty  inspired  him  with 
one  of  his  finest  conceptions. 

The  names  Horsley  and  Dr.  Crotch  aro  also  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  most  eminent  of  our  glee-writers. 
Dr.  Crotch  affords,  too,  another  instance  of  remarkable 
juvenile  precocity  in  his  taste  for  music,  which  was  so 
strongly  developed  in  him  from  his  earliest  infancy  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  as  well  as 
the  musical  world.  Ili.s  early  genius  was  such  that 
it  was  thought  worthy  of  narration  from  the  pens  of 
two  such  eminent  men  as  Dr  Durney  and  tho  Honour¬ 
able  Dailies  Harrington.  He  was  only  about  two 
years  old,  says  the  latter  critic,  when,  hearing  the  tune 
of  “  God  Save  the  King”  played  on  the  organ,  he 
became  so  restless  that  his  mother,  thinking  he  wanted 
to  get  at  the  instrument,  placed  him  before  the  keys, 
which  he  at  once  began  to  strike  with  his  baby  fingers, 
and  after  a  little  while  made  an  evident  approach  to 
the  air,  and  two  or  throe  days  after,  with  the  help  of 
an  elder  brother,  he  managed  to  pick  it  out  with  both 
hands.  Hefore  he  was  four  years  old,  he  was  actually 
able  to  transpose  any  tunes  he  played  into  any  key. 
M’hcn  he  was  between  eleven  and  twelve,  his  family 
taking  np  their  residence  in  Cambridge,  he  did  duty  as 
organist  at  several  of  the  churches  in  that  city,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Christ¬ 
church,  Oxford.  We  owe  gratitude  to  these  distin¬ 
guished  writers  of  glees  and  madrigals,  if  only  from 
the  fact,  in  which  all  writers  arc  agreed,  that  at  a  period 
when  music  iu  England  was  falling  into  neglect,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  owed  its  revival 
to  the  establishment  of  madrigal  societies  and  glee 
clubs,  and  other  associations  for  the  performance  of 
part-music  which  have  since  sprung  up  so  numerously, 
not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  the  leading  provincial 
towns.  Although  English  composers  are  generally 
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aclmittcil  to  bear  the  palm  for  the  composition  of  glees 
ami  madrigals,  yet  the  madrigal  pur  el  simple,  so  dear 
to  every  true  lover  of  vocal  harmony,  appears  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  Italy.  IMost  of  the  great  Italian 
composers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  Pales¬ 
trina,  Stradella,  Steffani,  and  others,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  madrigals.  The  madrigals  of  these 
great  musicians  began  to  be  adapted  to  English  words, 
and  thus  was  this  style  of  composition  introduced  into 
this  country,  where  the  adopters  of  it  soon  rivalled,  if 
they  did  not  surpass,  the  Italian  originators.  Even  so 
far  back  as  (iucen  Elizabeth’s  time,  her  courtiers 
desiring  to  offer  her  one  of  those  tributes  of  admiration 
so  gratifying  to  her  vanity,  it  was  decided  to  present 
her  with  a  collection  of  twenty-four  madrigals,  com¬ 
posed  by  the  best  English  musicians  of  the  day.  The 
book  so  compiled  was  entitled,  “The  Triumphs  of 
Oriana.”  At  this  period  the  madrigal  was  the  style 
of  music  most  resorted  to.  We  have  only  to  reflect 
how  often  singing  a  madrigal  is  alluded  to  in  the  plays 
of  Sliakspeare;  and  part-singing  was  considered  an 
indispensable  accomplishment  for  a  well-bred  lady  or 
genileman,  when  madrigal  books  often  occupied  the 
places  on  drawing-room  tables  that  photographic 
albums  now  monopolise,  and  gens  de  societc  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  sing  a  part  in  them  at  sight  when 
called  upon.  To  return  to  the  glee  and  madrigal  and 
ballad  writers,  who  during  the  past  century  formed  a 
perfect  constellation  of  talent  in  their  own  particular 
style.  There  is  one  who  deserves  particular  mention 
as  the  composer  of  one  of  the  prettiest  old  ballads, 
“Sally  in  our  Alley,”  and  which  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular  to  this  day.  Henry  Carey  was  a  poet 
and  dramatist  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  though  not 
a  very  scientific  composer,  was  gifted  with  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  vein  of  melody.  He  wrote  a  piece  called 
The  Dragon  of  Wantleg,  which,  like  The  Beggar's 
Optra,  purported  to  be  a  burlesque  of  the  Italian 
opera,  and  was  set  to  music,  “after  the  Italian 
manner,’’  by  a  German  composer  of  the  name  of 
Lampe,  and  which  gained  a  great  success  at  the  time, 
lie  was  also  the  author  of  a  mock  “  tragedy  in  half  an 
act,”  entitled  Chromuhotontholngos,  which  was  brought 
out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1734,  and  has 
been  considered  by  many  as  not  inferior  to  Field¬ 
ing’s  Tom  Thunih,  as  a  satire  upon  the  inflation  and 
bomb.ast  of  the  heroic  style. 

A  benefit  announcement  of  Carey’s,  bearing  date 
Decembers,  1730,  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  time.  After  the  title  of  the  play,  Orct  nti  ich 
Park,  and  some  vocal  selections,  to  one  of  which  is 
appended  as  composer  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
I’urcell,  and  as  vocalist  of  Miss  llaftcr  (afterwards  tlie 
celebrated  Mrs.  Kitty  Clive),  there  is  an  apology  for 
“  The  Tragedy  of  Half  an  Act "  not  being  ready  for  per¬ 
formance  as  promised,  showing  that  postponements  are 
not  of  modern  date.  Then  follows  a  press  puff : — “  At 
our  friend  Harry  Carey’s  benefit  to-night,  the  powers 
of  music,  poetry,  and  painting  assemble  in  his  behalf — 
he  being  an  admirer  of  the  three  sister  arts.  The  body 
of  musicians  meet  in  the  Hayniarket,  whence  they 
march  in  great  order,  preceded  by  a  magnificent  moving 
organ,  in  form  of  a  pageant,  accompanied  by  all  the 


kinds  of  musical  instruments  ever  in  use,  from  Tubal 
Cain  to  the  present  day ;  a  great  multitude  of  book¬ 
sellers,  authors,  and  painters  form  themselves  into  a 
body  at  Temple  liar,  whence  they  march  with  great 
deceney  to  Covent  Garden,  preceded  by  a  little  army 
of  printer’s  devils,  with  their  proper  instruments  ;  here 
the  two  bodies  of  music  and  poetry  are  joined  by  the 
brothers  of  the  pencil,  when,  after  biking  some 
refreshment  at  the  Bedford  Arms,  they  march  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  theatre  amidst  an  innumerable  crowd 
of  spectators.” 

Poor  Carey  died  by  his  own  hand — a  melancholy  end 
to  a  life  which,  though  gay,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  profligate,  and  the  result  probably  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

The  French  as  a  nation  arc  not  distinguished  as 
composers  of  classical  instrumental  music,  while  in 
church  music  the  oidy  name  which  has  really  gained 
renown  is  that  of  Cherubini ;  the  excellence  of  their 
school  is  chielly  confined  to  dramatic  music,  and  France 
can  boast  of  far  outrivalling  England  in  her  instru¬ 
mental  performers,  particularly  on  the  violin,  while  as 
vocal  performers  the  Italians  retain  their  pre-emi¬ 
nence. 

It  perhaps  has  been,  however,  and  still  is,  too  much 
the  custom,  both  among  foreigners  and  their  own 
countrymen,  to  undervalue  English  singers,  who  have 
generally  had  one  sterling  advantage  over  their  Italian 
rivals — that  of  being  sound  musicians,  especiiilly  the 
lady  artistes. 

Mrs.  Billington,  for  instance,  was  a  superb  piano¬ 
forte  player,  as  was  the  celebrated  Miss  Baton  (Lady 
\V.  Lennox),  and  many  others  might  be  named  who 
were  and  are  excellent  musicians  as  well  as  good 
vocalists.  The  leading  feature  of  the  German  school 
of  music,  though  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  in 
science  and  irrofundity,  is  a  tendency  for  loaded  and 
abstruse  harmonies,  and  a  deficiency  of  easy  flowing 
melody.  Even  the  great  Weber  himself  was  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  this  characteristic  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  to 
which  he  ironically  alludes  in  a  clever  satirical  work 
written  by  him,  entitled  The  Life  of  a  Composer. 
“  Thank  Heaven,”  he  says,  “  we  have  nothing  to  do 
now  with  regularity,  clearness,  and  truth  of  expression; 
all  these  things  are  left  to  such  old-fashioned  masters 
as  G lack,  Handel,  and  Mozart.  No!”  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  furnish  in  serio-comic  style  a  recipe  for  the 
kind  of  composition  required.  “  First,  a  slow  move¬ 
ment,  full  of  short,  broken  ideas,  no  one  of  which  has 
the  slightest  connection  with  another;  every  teu 
minutes  or  so,  a  few  striking  chords ;  then  a  mufllcd 
rumbling  on  the  kettledrums,  and  a  mysterious  passage 
or  two  for  the  violas,  all  worked  up  with  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  stops  and  pauses.  Then  comes  a  raging 
movement,  in  managing  which  the  principal  conside¬ 
ration  is  to  avoid  following  up  any  particular  idea,  thus 
leaving  the  more  for  the  hearer  to  malic  out  himself. 
Sudden  transitions,  too,  from  one  key  to  another, 
should  by  no  means  be  omitted ;  nor  need  this  put  you 
out  of  the  way.  To  run  once  through  the  semitones, 
and  drop  into  that  key  which  is  most  convenient,  is 
sufficient,  and  you  have  a  modulation  offhand.  The 
great  point  is  to  avoid  everything  like  conformity  to 
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I  rule — rules  are  made  for  everyday  people,  and  only 
cramp  the  freedom  of  genius.” 

This  piece  of  sarcasm  was  intended  as  a  hit  at  the  mys¬ 
ticism  of  those  German  composers  who,  in  order  to  appear 
profound,  often  rendered  themselves  incomprehensible, 
a  weakness  from  which  he  himself  was  singularly  free, 

I  his  compositions,  highly  scientific  as  is  his  style,  being 
always  particularly  remarkable  for  the  precision  with 
[  which  the  music  is  wedded  to  the  poetry — the  sense  set 
to  sound — a  union  on  which  so  much  of  the  charm  of 
vocal  music  depends,  and  to  which  he  was  particularly 
sensitive.  As  an  instance,  during  a  rehearsal  of  his 
beautiful  and  imaginative  opera  of  Oheron,  Miss  Patou, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  complained  that  in  her 
*  grand  scena  she  could  not  produce  tlie  efTect  she  desired, 

I  and  which  the  composer  had  evidently  intended :  “  Be¬ 
cause,”  said  the  latter,  “  you  have  not  studied  the 
!  words  and  on  another  occasion,  while  a  hymn  to  the 
Deity  was  being  rehearsed  too  noisily,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Hush !  hush !  if  you  were  in  the  presence  of  God, 

I  would  yon  speak  so  loud  ?” 

A  great  musical  authority  has  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  the  most  effectual  opposition  to  the  evil 
■  influence  of  a  tlorid  and  vitiated  school  of  music  has 

[  been  found  in  this  country  by  the  thorough  acquaint- 

Iance  with  and  frequent  ]'erformanco  of  the  works  of 
the  immortal  Handel,  which  he  states  “are  nowhere  so 
well  understood  or  so  well  performed  as  in  England,”  a 
j  compliment  which  cannot  bo  too  highly  appreciated  by 
our  countrymen  and  women.  This  fact,  pleasing  as  it 
is,  may  be  partly,  too,  accounted  for  by  reflecting  how 
j  admirably  adapted  are  Handel’s  compositions  for  per¬ 
formance  on  the  pianoforte,  on  which  instrument  the 
English  have,  as  perfoimers,  attained  as  great  a  pre¬ 
eminence  as  have  the  French,  Italians,  and  Germans  on 
the  violin,  dementi,  it  is  true,  has  always  been  ranked 
as  the  father  of  the  pianoforte,  as  before  his  time  the 
1  music  was  all  written  for  its  precursor,  the  harpsi- 
I'  chord,  which  was  so  greatly  inferior  to  it,  especially  in 

[;  its  powers  of  sostenuto  and  expression ;  but  though  an 

j  Italian,  being  born  at  Home  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  was  brought  to  this  country 
when  a  mere  child,  and  having  resided  here  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
=  quite  in  the  light  of  a  native  composer,  besides  being 
decreed  by  general  consent  the  greatest  pianoforte 
player  of  his  time,  and  the  founder  of  the  modern 
school  of  the  pianoforte,  not  only  by  means  of  the  great 
players,  English  and  foreign,  who  w’ere  his  pupils,  but  by 
his  works,  which  have  been  circulated  all  over  Europe ; 
even  the  mighty  Beethoven  himself  acknowledges  the 
great  advantage  he  had  derived  from  the  study  of  them. 
Clemcnti's  sonatas  would  be  probably  pronounced  old- 
fashioned  now-a-days,  but  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
a  course  of  these  simple,  expressive,  yet  brilliant  com¬ 
positions — varied  by  those  of  Gramcr  (dementi’s  pupil) 
and  their  worthy  successor  iloscheles — was  considered 
the  surest  means  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
and  pure  musical  education. 

dementi,  from  his  intense  and  constant  application 
to  his  musical  studies,  had  become  subject  to  fits  of 
extreme  absence  of  mind,  so  much  so  that  he  has  been 
known  to  leave  his  home  of  a  morning  with  one  of  his 


logs  encased  in  a  white  and  the  other  in  a  black  stocking, 
which — considering  the  style  of  costume  of  that  period 
left  them  fully  exposed  to  view — must  have  produeed 
a  very  singular,  not  to  say  striking,  effect.  Being  once 
on  a  visit  at  the  country  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Crosdill,  the  eminent  violon¬ 
cellist,  they  went  to  bathe  together  one  sultry  afternoon 
in  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  park.  Crosdill, 
determined  to  test  by  a  pr.ictical  joke  to  what  extent 
dementi’s  notorious  ab.sence  of  mind  would  carry  him, 
managed  to  abstract  his  shirt  from  the  dressing-room 
erected  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  conveyed  it 
secretly  to  the  house.  Half-an-hour  after,  dementi 
returned  from  his  immersion  fully  attired,  as  he  believed, 
having  never  noticed  the  absence  of  the  missing  gar¬ 
ment,  and  joined  the  company  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  lady  who  ivas  present  requested  the  favour  of 
his  performing  one  of  his  own  sonatas  on  the  pianoforte, 
to  which  he  assented,  and  commenced  one  of  his  most 
difficult  pieces,  in  which  he  soon  became  so  absorbed, 
that,  quite  unconscious  of  spectators,  and  mindful  only 
of  the  heat  which  oppressed  him,  he  hastily  tore  open 
the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  and  was  only  made  aware 
of  the  degage  state  of  his  costume  by  the  evident  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  lady  visitors  and  the  suppressed  laughter 
of  his  noble  host,  who  had  been  taken  into  the  joke. 
I’oor  dementi,  who  was  naturally  of  a  shy  and  fidgety 
di.sposition,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  his  situation, 
than,  staring  wildly  round,  he  darted  out  of  the  room, 
which  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  re-enter. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PICTURE  BOOK. 

We  opened  the  leaves  where  a  camel 
Was  seen  on  a  sand-covered  track, 

A-snuffing  for  water,  and  bearing 
A  great  bag  of  gold  on  his  back ; 

And  talked  of  the  free  flowing  rivers 
A  tithe  of  his  burden  would  buy. 

And  said,  when  the  lips  of  the  sunshino 
Had  sucked  his  last  water-skin  dry, 

With  thick  breath  and  mouth  gaping  open. 

And  red  eyes  astrain  in  his  head, 

Ilis  bones  would  push  out  as  if  buzzards 
Had  picked  him  before  he  was  dead! 

The  storm  spit  its  wrath  in  the  chimney, 

And  blew  the  cold  ashes  aside. 

And  only  one  poor  little  fagot 

Hung  out  its  red  tongue  as  it  died. 

When  Roslyn  and  I  through  the  darkness 
Shivering  crept- off  to  our  beds, 

A  thousand  vague  fancies  and  wishes 
Still  wildly  astir  in  our  heads ; 

Not  guessing  that  we  too  were  straying 
In  thought  on  a  sand-covered  track, 
like  the  camel  a-dying  for  water. 

And  bearing  the  gold  on  his  back. 
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fFor  working  our  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knitting, 
Ketting,  and  Enibroitleri/  Patterns,  we  beg  to 
recommend  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons  of  Jth  ssrs. 
II  a/ter  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.) 

C14  and  C15. 

Giul’s  Knitted  Collai:  and  Meff. 

Materials :  Scarlet  fleecy ;  ichite  Shetlatui 
trool. 

This  collar  and  muff  arc  knitted  in  a 
stitch  which  imitates  fur.  For  the  collar, 
begin  at  the  back  edge  ;  cast  on  3  stitches 
with  red  fleecy,  and  knit  plain  in  rows 
backwards  and  forwards,  always  increasing 
and  decreasing  at  the  edges,  according  to 
a  good-shaped  paper  pattern ;  work  in  also 


G14. — Girl’s  Knitted 
Collarette. 


CIO. — Lady’s  Cravat  in 
Knitting  and  CitociiET. 


3  rows  of  loops  with  white  Shet¬ 
land  wool,  which  must  have  been 
wound  20  times  double.  Fasten 
this  wool  on  the  wrong  side,  * 
work  2  stitches,  place  the  wool 
on  the  right  side,  knit  2  more, 
make  a  loop  two-fifths  of  an  inch 
long  with  the  skein  of  wool,  and 
draw  it  back  to  the  wrong  side 
of  the  work.  The  loops  must 
be  alternated  in  the  following 
rows.  When  the  knitting  is 
finished,  sew  the  loops  down  on 
the  wrong  side,  so  that  they  are 
not  drawn  out  on  the  right  side ; 
then  line  the  collar  with  scarlet 


the  cravat,  beginning  at  one  end 
in  coils  from  illustration  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  the  coils  must 
lie  in  contrary  directions.  The 
cravat  fastens  under  a  rosette 
made  of  fringe. 

617.— Meff  of  Velvet  and 
IvNini  D  Strip-s. 

This  muff  is  inches  long, 
and  measures  19  inches  round. 
It  is  made  of  black  velvet,  with 
a  quilted  blue  silk  lining,  and 
trimmed  with  3  knitted  strips. 


618. — Fart  of  Strip  for  B.ilster 
Cesiiion  (Fell  Size). 


616. — Lady’s  Cravat  in  Knitting 
AND  Crochet. 

Materials:  Blue  and  white  Berlin  trool. 

The  centre  of  this  crav.at  is  knitted 
with  blue  Berlin ;  a  fringe  worked 
with  white  is  sewn  on  in  coils  in  the 
cross  way.  The  centre  is  worked  in 
two  parts  in  plain  knitting  in  rows 
backwards  and  forwards,  increasing 
and  decreasing  from  a  good  pajicr 
pattern.  Both  parts  are  sewn  together 
along  the  edge  when  completed.  The 
fringe  is  worked  with  white  wool  taken 
double,  which  must  be  wound  round  a 
flat  mesh  measuring  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  round  ;  the  loops  arc  joined  toge¬ 
ther  on  one  side  with  double  stitches, 
one  stitch  in  every  loop.  The  loops 
are  then  cut  open.  Sew  the  fringe  on 


617. — Meff  of  Velvet  and 
Knittng. 


615.— GiRL’r»  Knitted  Meff. 


silk,  and  bind  it  with  red  ribbon 
two-fifths  of  an  inch  wide.  Sew 
on  in  front  3  lappets  of  red  silk 
ribbon  four-fifths  of  an  inch 
wide,  which  are 
tied  into  bows. 

For  the  muff,  work 
in  the  same  man- 

of  knitting  about 

muff,  and'  orna- 

bows  from  illus- 
tration. 


which  imitate  fur,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustration.  The  latter 
are  worked  with  grey  thread  and 
grey  fleecy,  with  fine  steel  knit¬ 
ting  -  needles,  in 
the  following 
manner: — Cast 

up  the  grey  wool 

row  plain ;  before 
knitting^  each 

round  a  mesh 
measuring  two- 
fifths  of  an  inch 
round.  Then  knit 


619. — Bolster  Cushion, 


ne  end 
in  the 
Is  must 
.  The 
rosette 


i  long, 
round, 
t,  witli 
g,  and 
strips. 


an  be 
latter 
id  and 
knif¬ 
es,  in 
)wing 
Cast 
titchcs 
prev 
n  tiike 
T  wool 
with 
ids  1 
before 
each 
wool 
ivound 
mesh 
two- 
1  inch 
in  knit 
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woi'ked  in  one  with  white  fleecy  in  crochet  a  tricoter. 
The  edge  of  the  bodice  and  skirt  is  ornamented 
with  small  Vandykes  worked  with  rose-coloured 
wool ;  at  the  lower  edge  of  both  work  moreover 
a  border  in  cross-stitch  with  similar  wool  as  the 
Vandykes.  Hegin  the  skirt  at  the  lower  edge,  on  a 
foundation  chain  stitch  of  202  stitches;  work  on  these 
112  double  rows  without  incre.a.sing  or  decreasing.  In 
the  S3rd  double  row  begin  the  decreasing,  working 
together  the  Cth  and  7th  stitches,  and  repeat  this 
increasing  after  every  10  stitches.  34th  double  row, 
without  decreasing.  The  33rd  and  34th  double  rows 
are  repeated  G  times  more ;  in  decreasing  the  first 
time  in  the  row,  always  take  together  the  Cth  and  7th 
stitches.  In  the  39th  double  row  the  decreasing  is 
repeated  after  every  9  stitches,  in  the  37th  double  row 
after  every  8  stitches,  iu  the  39th  after  every  7  stitches, 
in  the  41st  after  every  6  stitches,  in  the  43rd  after 
every  5  stitches,  in  the  45lh  after  everv  4  stitches. 
Tlic  47th  and  57th  double  rows  arc  worked  without 
decreasing. 

On  the  first  21  stitches  of  the  last  (57111)  double  row 
work  8  double  rows  for  the  left  side  back  part;  in 
the  3  first  of  these  8  double  rows  decrease  once  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  row  of  the  double  row ;  in  the  remaining 
5  double  stitches  the  number  of  stitches  remains  the 
same.  Then  work  17  double  stitches  on  the  first  17 
long  chain  of  the  last  double  row ;  on  the  following 
(last)  4  long  chain  w’ork  8  double  rows  for  the  shoulder. 
The  other  part  of  the  back  is  worked  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  last  21  stitches  of  the  67th  double  row, 
decreasing  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  row  of  the 
double  rows;  the  shoulder  must  be  worked  on  the 
first  4  chain  of  the  above-mentioned  double  row. 
When  the  shoulder  is  completed,  begin  the  work  anew 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  right  shoulder  part,  and  work 
1  double  on  every  long  chain.  When  you  have  got  to 
the  corner  of  the  back  edge,  continue  to  work  on  4 
chain  stitches,  miss  1  stitch,  5  double  on  the  following 
5  selvedge  stitches,  4  chain  stitches,  miss  1  under 
them,  5  double  on  the  following  5  selvedge  stitches,  4 
chain,  miss  1  stitch  under  them,  13  double  on  the 
following  13  selvedge  stitches. 

When  3  button-holes  have  been  worked  in  this 
manner,  work  together  the  remaining  stitches  of  the 
back  edge  with  the  corresponding  stitches  of  the  other 
back  edge  by  means  of  slip  stitches  on  the  wrong  side, 
so  as  to  form  a  circle  of  the  crochet  work.  Sew  on 
3  large  mother-of-pearl  buttons  along  the  back  edge 
of  the  left-hand  back  part.  The  3  first  and  the  3  last 
long  chain  of  the  yet  free  stitches  in  the  middle  of  the 
67th  double  row  remain  unnoticed  (for  the  lower  edge 
of  the  hole  for  the  sleeve),  on  the  remaining  stitches 
work  8  double  rows  for  the  front  part;  in  the  first 
3  double  rows,  work  together  the  2  first  and  the  2  last 
long  chain.  AVhen  these  8  double  rows  have  been 
worked,  work  on  the  first  4  long  chain  8  double  rows 
for  the  shoulder.  Then  begin  anew  with  the  wool  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  front  part  next  to  the  shoulder 
which  is  completed,  and  work  1  row  of  double  stitch 
on  the  stitch  of  the  last  double  row  (exclusively  of  the 
last  4  stitches  for  the  other  shoulder),  work,  then,  8 
double  rows  on  the  last  4  stitches  for  the  other  shoulder. 


Then  work  the  shoulder-pieces  together  on  the  wrong 
side  with  double  stitch.  Lastly,  edge  the  petticoat  at 
the  cutting  out  of  the  neck,  at  the  armholes,  and  at  the 
lower  edge  with  Vandykes  of  rose-coloured  wool ;  at  the 
lower  edge  the  Vandykes  arc  worked  in  the  following 
manner; — 1  double  iu  every  3rd  selvedge  stitch,  after 
every  double  work  1  purl,  consisting  of  3  chain  stitch 
and  1  double  in  the  first  of  the  same.  At  the  cutting 
out  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  armholes,  the  double  stitch 
arc  worked  in  every  other  selvedge  stitch;  the  purl 
after  every  double  stitch  consists  of  2  chain  stitch,  1 
double  in  the  Ist.  Tlie  border  in  cross  stitch  can  be 
worked  iu  any  Berlin  wool  pattern ;  every  cross  stitch 
is  worked  on  one  crochet  stitch,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 

621. — Point  Russf.  Emi!oidf.uy  Patifun  for  Mats  or 
Toilkt  t'r.sinoN.s. 

This  embroidery  pattern  is  worked  on  black  cash¬ 
mere  with  different-coloured  sewing  silk  in  point  russe. 
In  the  middle  of  the  rosettes  in  the  Vandykes  work  5 
knots,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  On  the  edge  sew 
on  a  silk  cord  or  ruche.  If  the  cmbroideiy  pattern  is 
meant  to  form  a  mat,  it  must  be  fastened  on  cardboard ; 
if  it  is  required  to  form  a  toilet  cushion,  the  work  must 
be  joined  on  to  a  piece  of  gathered  silk,  which  is 
arranged  in  puffs  between  the  Vandykes. 


MADAME  ERMINIE  RUDERSDORFF. 

HIS  celebrated  and  highly-gifted  vocalist  is  a  Rus¬ 
sian  by  llrth,  having  been  born  on  December  12, 
182C,  at  Castle  Ivanovsky,  situated  near  Kiew,  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  palatial  residence  of  the  Princess  Bariatin¬ 
sky,  her  mother’s  kind  and  valued  friend.  Her  father, 
Herr  von  Rudersdorff,  very  celebrated  as  a  violinist, 
removed  thence  to  Germany,  and  from  there  proceeded 
to  England,  in  which  country  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
arrived  for  the  first  time  in  her  ninth  year,  and  young 
as  she  was  she  imbibed  an  attachment  for  England  which 
time  and  a  long  residence  here  have  only  since  served  to 
strengthen.  Her  early  taste  for  music,  and  that  of  the 
highest  class,  was  so  strong  that  when  only  between 
six  and  seven  years  of  age  she  was  enabled  to  sing  with 
perfect  accuracy  through  the  whole  of  the  wonderfully 
difficult  and  intricate  music  appropriated  to  the  part 
of  Astriffiamente  in  Mozart’s  II  Flauto  Magico.  This 
precocious  talent  received  encouragement  and  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  circumstance  that  her  father,  whose 
name  as  a  violinist  is  renowned  in  this  country  as  well 
as  all  over  the  continent,  used  to  have  quartet  parties 
weekly  at  his  residence. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  she  had  already  appeared 
herself  before  the  public  as  a  concert-singer,  but  her 
only  reminiscence  of  the  event  is  that  she  wore  on  the 
occasion  a  scarlet  frock  of  which  she  was  immensely  vain. 

When  she  had  reached  her  twelfth  year,  her  musical 
genius  appearing  so  decided,  her  parents  resolved  to 
send  her  to  Paris,  where  her  talents  were  cultivated 
under  the  celebrated  Professors  Banderali  and  Bor- 
dogni  successively  ;  the  latter  master  having  unfortu¬ 
nately  mistaken  her  voice  for  a  contralto,  and  treated 
it  as  such,  it  was  nc.-irly  ruined. 

When  she  was  about  fourteen  she  revisited  this 
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country  and  appeared  with  great  success  as  a  concert- 
singer  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  England  and 
Ireland.  She  was  then  sent  to  Milan  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  her  musical  studies,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  singing-master,  the  Cavaliere 
^Micheroux,  one  of  whose  pupils  was  the  world-renowned 
Pasta,  another  the  great  English  vocalist,  Clara  No- 
vcllo,  who,  having  already  accomplished  a  long  trium¬ 
phant  career  as  a  eoncert-singcr  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  was  then  pursuing  a  course  of  studies  under 
the  Cavaliere  preparatory  to  appearing  on  the  operatic 
stage  in  Italy.  The  Cavaliere,  whom  Madame  Kuders- 
dorff  describes  as  a  marvellous  master,  succeeded  in 
completely  restoring  her  voice. 

During  seven  months  of  diligent  study,  on  every  day 
of  which  she  received  a  singing  lesson,  ^ladlle.  lluders- 
dorff’s  practice  was  solely  and  exclusively  confined  to 
scales  and  exercises,  and  when  the  master  for  the  first 
time  placed  before  her  a  piece  of  vocal  music  to  sing, 
which  was  the  famous  scena  of  “  Casta  Diva  ”  in  Norma, 
she  found  herself  enabled  to  execute  it  with  such 
facility  and  precision,  that,  suriiriscd  and  delighted  at 
her  renovated  powers,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

^ladlle.  Iludersdorff  then  revisited  Germany,  and, 
though  not  yet  fifteen,  made  her  regular  debut  in  that 
country  as  a  concert-singer  at  Munich.  She  was 
everywhere  throughout  Germany  received  with  the 
most  fiattcring  approval,  and  enjoyed  also  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  royal  patronage,  being  most  graciously  received 
at  the  different  courts  of  Bavaria,  AV'urtemburg,  and 
Baden.  With  the  Grand  Duchess  Sophia  of  Baden  a 
friendly  intimacy  ensued,  which  was  maintained  by  a 
correspondence  lasting  until  the  duchess’s  death ;  and 
the  then  Prineess  of  Orange,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
AVurtemburg,  is  still  her  patroness  and  friend. 

This  same  year  the  young  vocalist  made  her  first 
appearance  as  an  operatic  artiste  at  the  ducal  theatre 
of  Carlsruhe,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  as  Elvira  in 
I  Puritani,  subsequently  appearing  as  Amina  in  La 
Sonnamhula,  and  the  Druid  Priestess  in  Norma,  an 
extraordinary  undertaking  for  a  girl  of  her  age ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  early 
talent  and  retentive  memory,  that  she  studied  these 
three  arduous  parts  unaided  in  six  weeks,  and  per¬ 
formed  them  all  with  great  success  in  a  period  of  nine 
or  ten  days.  These  exploits,  as  may  be  imagined, 
cau.sed  great  discussions  as  to  her  ago,  particularly 
among  her  comrades  of  the  theatre,  who  could  hardly 
be  got  to  believe  that  in  so  accomplished  an  actress 
and  finished  a  vocalist  they  saw  only  a  novice  of  fifteen, 
who  had  never  before,  as  the  expression  runs,  “  smelt 
the  footlights.” 

IVIadlle.  Iludersdorff  continued  for  several  years  the 
leading  vocalist  of  the  theatres  of  Carlsruhe,  Mann¬ 
heim,  Frankfort,  Breslau,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Prague,  performing  all  the  principal 
operatic  roles,  and  always  with  the  utmost  success,  her 
favourite  characters  being  Alicia  in  Meyerbeer’s  llohcrto 
il  Diavolo,  llebecca  in  Halevy’s  fine  opera  of  La  Jtiive, 
a  work  strangely  fallen  into  neglect ;  and  Donna  Anna 
in  11  Don  Giovanni. 

Her  memory  was  at  this  time  so  retentive  that  she 
had  a  repertoire  of  eighty-five  operas,  most  of  which 


she  was  prepared  to  sing  without  preparation,  and  any 
of  them  at  a  day’s  notice. 

With  the  recollection  of  her  early  visit  to  England 
still  fresh  in  her  mind,  she  had  a  strong  desire  to  return 
to  this  country,  and  in  1854-5  her  wish  was  accom¬ 
plished.  She  made  her  debut  here  with  a  (Jermau 
company  as  an  operatic  singer  on  the  boards  of  the 
Theatre  Iloyal  Drury  Lane  as  Donna  Anna.  Herr 
Formes  was  the  Leporello  on  the  occasion.  Her 
triumph  was  complete,  and  she  appeared  soon  after  as 
the  heroines  of  Beethoven’s  Fidelio  and  ^lozart’s 
Seraglio,  Valentina  in  the  Ilugncnots,  Alicia  in  Roberto, 
Agnese  in  Der  FrciscUiitz,  &c. 

She  next  appeared  at  Exeter  ITall,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  in  .Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  the  enthusiastic  applause  with  which  her  talent  as 
a  singer  in  oratorios  was  hailed,  led  to  her  resolve  to 
adhere  in  future  to  this  stylo  of  performance,  a  resolve 
to  which  she  has,  with  some  few  deviations,  adhered. 

Madame  Iludersdorff,  notwithstanding,  has  held  an 
engagement  for  several  seasons  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  company  at  Covent  Garden.  Her 
Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  In  this  role,  which 
contains  some  of  the  most  exigiante  and  trying  music 
in  the  opera,  as  well  as  in  Donna  Anna,  in  the  same 
opera,  she  is  equally  at  home. 

One  of  her  most  successful  impersonations  during 
the  operatic  seasons  at  Covent  Garden  was  that  of  the 
Vivandiere  in  Meyerbeer’s  grand  spectacular  opera  of 
Pietro  il  Grande,  when  it  was  produced  in  great  splen¬ 
dour  four  or  five  seasons  ago  with  Madame  ^liolan- 
Carvalho  as  Caterina,  which  part  she  consented  to 
undertake  at  the  express  request  of  the  late  lamented 
composer,  with  whom  she  had  the  honour  of  enjoying 
a  personal  friendship. 

During  her  last  visit  to  Berlin  she  was  most  gra¬ 
ciously  received  at  court,  presented  with  a  handsome 
bracelet  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  admitted  to 
the  honour  of  a  long  private  audience  with  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Crown  Princess,  formerly  Princes-s  Royal 
of  England,  who  further  gratified  her  by  introducing 
to  her  her  charming  children,  and  who  with  conde¬ 
scending  affability  did  her  the  favour  to  accompany 
her  herself  in  several  songs  on  the  pianoforte. 

Madame  Iludersdorff  is  now  chiefly  known  as  a 
vocalist  at  classical  concerts  and  in  oratorios.  As  a 
singer  of  the  sacred  compositions  of  the  great  masters 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn,  she  is 
rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed.  Her  voice  is  a  soprano 
of  marvellous  power  and  compass,  ranging  in  its  upper 
register  to  the  D  in  alt.,  while  her  lower  notes  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  those  of  a  contralto.  No  need 
to  add  that  this  talented  lady  is  a  consummate  musician ; 
she  is  also  an  authoress,  having  written  the  words  of 
many  songs  both  in  English  and  German.  She  has  an 
astonishing  facility  for  languages,  speaking  and  writing 
four  with  equal  fluency,  and  understanding  others. 

Madame  Iludersdorff  during  her  early  stay  in  Ger¬ 
many  united  herself  in  marriage  to  a  private  gentle¬ 
man  of  that  country,  but  has  been  always  known 
professionally  by  her  maiden  name.  She  is  at  present 
a  widow. 
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G25. — Black  Silk  Undek- 


This  under-skirt  is  use¬ 
ful  to  put  on  under  any 
dress.  It  is  triinmed  with 
a  deep  putting,  fastened 
down  witii  a  narrow  scal¬ 
loped- out  edge,  and  with 
a  ttounce  put  on  with  a 
heading  and  scalloped  out 
on  both  sides.  All  the 
scallops  are  edged  with 
black  satin. 


Ol'6. — Crinoline  with 
Tournl're. 


This  under-skirt  ,  entirely 
made  of  white  horsehair, 
shows  the  shape  of  modern 
crinolines.  The  toumure 
is  entirely  formed  of  puffs, 
which  are  continued  at  the 
sides  in  the  lower  part. 
The  front  is  quite  plain. 


6:17.— Baciilik. 


This  elegant  bachlik, 
which  forms  both  a  hootl 
and  shawl,  is  made  of  fine 
violet  cloth  and  richly 
braided  with  gold.  It  is 
edged  with  a  fringe  of 
violet  silk  and  gold  thread 


622.— Tyrolese  Hat 


622. — Tyrolese  H.\t. 


This  is  the  fashionable 
Tyrolese  hat.  It  is  made 
of  fine  brown  felt,  trimmcil 
with  a  velvet  band  and  a 
velvet  cockade  at  the  side, 
above  which  a  brown 
feather  forms  a  straight 
aigrette. 


623  and  624. 


New'  Winter  II.vts. 


623. — Pompadour  hat  of 
black  tulle  and  velvet. 
The  crown  is  of  puffed 
tulle;  in  front  there  is  a 
plain  bandeau  of  black  vel¬ 
vet,  trimmed  with  two  satin 
rouleaux  and  a  black  lace 
edging.  A  double  ruche 
of  lace  is  placed  above 
this  bandeau,  with  a  rosette 
at  the  side.  Two  long 
black  curled  feathers  are 
thrown  back  over  the 
crown,  lappets  of  black 
tulle  and  lace  fall  at  the 
back. 


624. — Black  velvet  hat 
edged  with  black  lace,  and 
trimmed  with  black  fea¬ 
thers  and  black  velvet 
ribbon. 
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trials  or  upon 
shorn  parts.  Any 
tenderness  may, 
however,  be  at 
once  allayed  by 
the  use  of  Creme 
de  la  Heaute,  a 
preparation  also 
the  invention  of 
Mons.  .Jozeau,  and 
which  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  j, 

many  of  our  read-  | 

ers.  The  Poudre 
Juvenile  and  the  ;<■ 
Depilatory  paste 
are  forwarded  by 
Mons.  Jozeau,  49, 

I  lay  market,  for  58. 
the  bottle.  It  is  ^ 
to  be  observed  ' 
that  although  hair 
will  grow  after  the 
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626. — CUINOLIXE  WITH  TOURNURE. 


625.— Black  Silk  Under-skibt. 


use  of  any  depilatory, 
that  of  IMous.  Jozeau  so 
offeetually  weakens  the 
roots  that,  after  using  the 
depilatory  for  some  time, 
the  growth  of  fresh  hair 
ceases. 


The  New  Depil.\torv. 

Monsieur  Jozeau,  the 
eminent  chemist,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  depilatoiy  which 
is  most  successful.  He 
sends  it  out  in  two  forms 
—  one  as  a  paste,  the 
other  as  a  powder.  The 
paste  is  mixed  ready  for 
use,  the  powder  requires 
to  be  mixed  with  water, 
and  removes  the  hair  in 
about  six  minutes ;  the 
paste  acts  more  slowly, 
taking  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  in  its  action. 
We  recommend  ladies  to 
use  the  paste  to  remove 
superfluous  hairs,  as, 
although  slow  in  its 
action,  it  is  perfectly  sure 
to  remove  the  hair  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  injury  to 
the  skin,  even  where 
shaving  has  been  resorted 
to  to  remove  the  hair.  It 
is  well  known  how  very 
tenderandirritable  shav¬ 
ing  renders  the  skin,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  face* 
unless,  therefore, 
a  depilatory  is 
accurately  mixed 
there  is  danger  of 
its  either  acting 
too  strongly  or  not  ^ 

at  all ;  in  case  of  ' 
too  strong  action, 
irritation  of  the  ^  >•'; 
epidermis  takes  n  - 
place,  which  is  un- 
pleasant  though 
notdangerous,aud  '  ' 
therefore  thepaste  '  .  i 
is  to  be  preferred  ^  ' 
to  the  powder,  at  ' '  ■  ' 
all  events  for  first 
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Among  the  many  hair 
restorers  advertised  at 
the  present  day  is  one 
which  has  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  the  growth 
and  colour  of  the  hair  : 
we  allude  to  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Allen's  Hair  Restorer.  M’e 
have  received  many  let¬ 
ters  from  our  subscribers 
highly  recommending  its 
use,  and  stating  the  great 
benefit  they  have  de- 
rivedfrom  its  application. 
The  principal  qualities  of 
this  noted  Hair  Restorer 
are  that  it  causes  the 
hair  to  grow  thickly  and 
increases  its  strength, 
preventing  the  fall  of  the 
^  hair  —  such  a  general 
complaint  in  spring  and 
1^  autumn ;  it  prevents  bald- 
\\''  ness  arising  from  the  ex- 
;  citing  life  of  the  present 
/  day,  or  that  in- 

duced  by  illness, 
^  grief,  or  anxiety; 

and  it  restores 
colour  to  the  hair 
when  grey  or 
faded.  The  Hair 
Restorer  is  at  the 
same  time  a  hair 
dressing,  the  use 
of  no  wash  or  po- 
made  being  re- 
quired.  It  is  sold 
by  all  chemists  at 
six  shillings  tho 
bottle. 


627. — Bachlik  Hood. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYDON,  OF  GUALilARA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-WIXK.” 

Journal  Concluded. 

TTINE  10th. — ^Yesterday  morning,  as  little  Reginald 
and  I  were  sitting  beneath  the  great  pear-tree, 
Rozzy  brought  us  a  huge  nosegay  and  a  basket  of 
cherries. 

“  I  reckon  the  king  hissclf  caan’t  show  better  fruit 
than  that,”  he  said. 

And  looking  somewhat  wistfully  in  my  face,  he  laid 
them  on  the  seat. 

“  Es  et  true.  Miss  Patience,”  he  asked,  “  that  young 
Squire  Fulke  is  coming  here  as  master?  Because,  ef 
thic  whisht  news  es  true,  I  must  say  good-bye  to  Gual- 
mara,  and  ef  you  go  over  to  Lamorrau,  miss,  I  hope 
you’ll  let  old  Rozzy  Pasco  go  weth  ’ee  ?” 

“The  news  is  not  true,”  I  answered,  and  my  lip 
shook  a  little.  “lilr.  Fulke  will  never  come  here  as 
master.” 

“  Now  the  Lord  be  thanked  for  aal  blessings,”  said 
Rozzy  piously.  “I’m  pewerly  glad  that  they  that 
troubled  Gualmara  be  gone  away  for  ever!” 

“  O  Rozzy !”  I  cried,  clasi)ing  luy  hands,  “all  those 
who  troubled  Gualmara  arc  gone  indeed,  and  so,  like¬ 
wise,  are  those  who  made  it  glad.  Father!  father!  I 
am  very  lonely !  O  Tristram !  my  dear  brother  Tris¬ 
tram,  you  are  forgotten  already,  and  I  am  left  alone 
with  your  forsaken  child !” 

I  broke  out  into  these  wild  cries,  scarce  knowing 
what  I  did,  and  soon  I  fell  into  hysterical  weeping,  in 
which  all  my  pent-up  sorrow  and  indignation  burst 
forth  so  passionately  that  strength  failed  me  at  last, 
and,  like  a  child  worn  out  with  grief,  I  let  Deborah, 
who  came  to  me  in  haste,  take  mo  in  her  arms  and 
carry  me  to  my  bed. 

I  fancied  I  had  not  felt  very  deeply  Letty’s  cold 
desertion  of  her  child,  and  Mr.  Fulke’s  cruel  insult  to 
me  in  eloping  with  my  brother’s  widow.  These  many 
days  past  I  have  wondered  at  my  apathy  and  hardness. 
I  have  accused  myself  of  being  heartless,  selfish,  un¬ 
feeling,  indifferent  to  Tristram’s  memory  and  honour, 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  motherless  boy.  But 
yesterday,  when  the  flood-gates  of  my  grief  were 
opened,  and  I  wept  myself  weary,  I  recognised  the 
truth.  It  was  my  pride  which  had  kept  me  tearless 
and  silent.  I  had  resolved  that  Alan  Fulke  should 
never  wring  another  tear  from  my  eyes,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  pitiful  weakness  to  break  my  word. 

Well,  he  has  had  his  triumph.  1  have  wetted  my 
checks  with  bitter  rain,  and  lain  sleepless  with  sorrow 
these  many  nights.  But  not,  as  perchance  he  may 
think,  from  reawakened  love  or  the  pangs  of  jealousy. 
No,  my  tears  have  fallen  for  Tristram,  my  dear,  my 
most  dear  brother,  who  lies  slain  by  the  beauty,  the 
selfish  falsehood,  and  wiles  of  Letty  Mallivery.  I^e 
never  loved  him ;  her  poor  weak,  restless,  worldly  heart 
was  all  her  cousin's,  and  she  ensnared  Tristram  and 
slew  him  only  for  a  pastime  to  fill  up  her  weary  hours. 


and  slake  that  thirst  for  excitement  which  in  her 
parched  soul  craves  ever  a  drink  not  divine. 

And  I  weep,  too,  for  myself,  my  old  self — the  Patience 
Caerhydon  who  is  dead  and  gone — the  free,  simple, 
happy  child-maiden  whom  I  have  buried  with  many 
tears  and  a  saddened  and  humbled  spirit. 

lie  thought  to  vex  me,  he  thought  to  stab  me  to  the 
very  heart,  by  marrying  Letty  with  such  indecent 
hasta  IVell,  perchance  that  other  Patience,  who  is 
gone,  she  who  loved  him  so  unwisely,  might  have  died 
for  very  sorrow  at  such  a  blow  as  this;  but  I — the 
Patience  who  has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  these  dead, 
passionate  days — I  only  smile,  and  say  wistfully  to  my 
tired  heart,  “  Yes,  I  know  it — he  loved  Letty  always. 
Sec  how  foolishly  I  flung  away  the  true,  noble  love  of 
a  good  man  for  a  few  honeyed  words  and  a  traitor’s 
kiss.”  Ah  me !  where  is  Vincent  ?  Is  he  living,  is  ho 
dead?  Why  is  the  sea  always  blank,  and  the  earth 
ever  silent,  as  I  stretch  out  my  remorseful  arms  and 
call  on  his  name  with  a  vain  longing? 

June  14th.  The  letter  which  Miss  Philippa  warned 
me  to  eip('ct  from  Mr.  Fulke,  is  arrived.  But  he  had 
the  grace  not  to  address  his  insolent  orders  to  me ;  he 
sent  them  to  Mr.  Davies,  my  dear  father  and  brother’s 
steward,  who  came  hither  this  morning  in  a  mighty 
flurry,  bringing  the  letter  with  him. 

It  is  a  gay,  reckless,  defiant  letter,  having  a  false  air 
of  courtesy,  through  which  there  breaks  an  insolent 
tone  of  triumph.  lie  would  be  sorry  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  his  fair  cousin.  Miss  Caerhydon,  and  trusts, 
therefore,  she  will  without  fear  continue  to  honour  his 
poor  roof  with  her  presence,  as  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  retired  mode  of  life 
she  seems  to  prefer.  Nevertheless,  in  the  next  sentence, 
he  requests  that  the  “staid  and  respectable  Deborah” 
be  commanded  to  set  the  house  in  order  tor  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  guests  whom  he  intends  to  invite  to  Gualmara, 
in  order  somewhat  to  “  enliven  that  dull  and  ancient 
mansion.”  Then,  again,  he  speaks  of  his  “  new  relation¬ 
ship  ”  to  me,  and  trusts  I  shall  meet  him  in  all  friend¬ 
liness  and  kindness,  as  it  would  grieve  him  sorely  to 
find  enmity  in  the  heart  of  a  kinswoman  for  whom  his 
wife  has  so  tender  an  affection.  “  Moreover,  it  would 
be  ill,”  he  says,  “  to  have  a  foe  in  one’s  own  household, 
so  I  beg  you,  good  sir,  to  counsel  my  fair  cousin  to 
pardon  her  sister-in-law’s  somewhat  hasty  marriage 
with  my  nnworthy  self,  and  to  look  upon  us  both  as 
her  hearty  well-wishers  and  friends.  I  fear  she  seldom 
gives  me  a  good  word  in  her  thoughts,  so  I  must  fain 
remind  her  myself  that  in  spite  of  all  her  evil  opinion 
of  me  I  took  no  advantage  of  that  ill-omened  bond, 
though  I  certainly  had  a  clear  right  and  title  to  demand 
its  payment.” 

Scarcely  no,”  said  Mr.  Davies,  taking  off  his  spec¬ 
tacles  and  laying  them  on  the  letter,  “since  within 
twelve  hours,  madam,  of  your  refusal  of  him  he  ran 
off  with  another  lady.” 

“I  never  thought  of  the  bond,”  I  answered.  “  And 
1  confess  I  should  be  vexed  to  give  him  the  money, 
for  when  I  come  of  age  I  want  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
of  £5,000  now  lying  on  Gualmara.” 

“And  you  can  do  it  safely,  miss,”  returned  Mr. 
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Davies ,  “  for  Mr  Fulke,  being  married,  cannot  claim 
payment  of  the  bond  It  clearly  sets  forth  that  should 
you  refuse  his  hand  he  must  remain  a  bachelor  a 
twelvemonth  before  demanding  the  sum  forfeited, 
unless  you  should  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  in  which  case  he  might  require  payment  in 
a  month.” 

“  I  am  vastly  thankful  to  be  spared  the  sorrow  of 
losing  half  my  dowry,”  I  said.  “  I  am  no  child  now 
to  despise  money,  or  ignore  its  great  worth  in  this 
hard-working  world.  You  will  write  to  Mr.  Fulke  and 
inform  him  of  the  exact  amount  of  his  wife’s  dowry, 
and  jdease  tell  him  likewise  what  she  has  forfeited  by 
taking  him  for  her  husband.  Add  from  me,  that  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  house  of  Gualmara  which  she 
would  wish  to  have,  I  will  send  it  to  her  gladly.  And 
— and  thank  Mr  Fulke  for  his  courteous  expressions 
of  esteem  towards  myself  but  say  that  I  deem  it  a 
happy  thing,  both  for  him  and  me,  that  their 
sincerity  will  never  be  tested.” 

I  could  scarce  help  this  little  sarcasm,  but  as  it  was 
the  first,  so  shall  it  be  the  last  that  I  will  ever  fling  at 
my  lost  lover,  Alan  Fulke. 

June  21st.  I  am  twenty-one  years  old  to-day.  At 
first  remembering  it  when  I  awoke,  a  few  tears  fell 
down  upon  my  pillow,  as  I  thought  how  my  dear 
father  and  mother  might  have  welcomed  this  day — 
what  kisses,  and  gifts,  and  kind  words  would  have 
fallen  on  me,  amid  smiles,  and  good  wishes,  and  joy. 
I  thought,  too,  of  Tristram's  merry  voice — silent  now — 
wishing  me,  laughingly,  lovers  and  happiness,  and  how 
Vineent  would  have  come  to  my  window  with  the  early 
sunshine,  bidding  me  good  morrow  with  the  first 
tuneful  lark,  and  wishing  many  happy  returns  of  a 
happy  day  to  “  Barbara.” 

“All  are  silent  now,”  I  said,  “and  through  the 
whole  wide  world  there  beats  not  one  kind  heart  that 
loves  me.” 

With  this  thought  my  tears  fell  fast,  and  my  loneli¬ 
ness  seemed  very  bitter  to  me.  But  at  that  instant  I 
heard  the  patter  of  little  feet,  and  Tristram’s  child 
came  to  my  bedside,  with  a  great  bunch  of  flowers 
in  his  tiny  hands. 

“  Koscs  for  pretty  auntie,”  he  said,  holding  them  out 
to  me,  “  because  it's  auntie’s  birthday.” 

And  it  was  a  great  gift  he  gave — a  gift  of  hope,  of 
consolation,  and  of  love.  With  the  touch  of  those 
soft,  twining,  baby  arms,  courage  and  cheerfulness 
awoke  again  in  my  fainting  spirit,  and  I  felt  that  God 
had  not  left  me  comfortless,  or  made  my  life  a  barren 
waste. 

June  24th.  “Miss  Patience,”  said  kindly  Doctor 
Scaboria,  “I  have  tried  to  do  your  bidding  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  but  it  is  good  time  and  good  money  wasted. 
The  jade  is  off  again.  As  well  put  an  eel  in  a  cage  as 
try  to  make  such  a  crazed  wench  live  quietly.” 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  this  news.  I  had  hoped  to 
save  Nora  from  misery,  famine,  and  rags. 

“  Where  is  she  gone?  Can  I  do  nothing  for  her?” 
1  asked  anxiously. 

“  She  is  gone  to  London,”  said  the  doctor.  “  She 


took  passage  in  a  ship  sailing  from  Cork,  which 
touched  at  Falmouth.  That  is  the  use  she  made  of 
your  money.  Miss  Patience.  Think  no  more  of  her, 
iny  dear.  To  look  for  her  in  London  would  be  like 
fishing  in  the  Atlantic  for  a  bad  halfpenny,  which 
could  only  be  thrown  away  again  if  found.” 

Then  seeing  me  hesitate,  he  continued  more  eagerly — 

“  At  all  events,  my  dear,  you  must  not  ask  me  to 
meddle  any  more  in  the  matter ;  the  ladies  are  looking 
black  at  me  already.  And  do  you  know  what  they  say 
about  you  ?” 

“No,  indeed,  doctor.” 

“  They  say  you  are  too  young  to  live  by  yourself, 
and  if  you  had  a  mother  you  would  let  Nora  Jenkins 
alone.” 

With  this  the  floctor  went  away ;  but  ho  has  left  me 
unea.sy  and  perplexed,  for  I  am  angry  that  the  world 
will  not  let  mo  live  in  my  own  house  in  peace,  but 
must  needs  force  a  stranger  upon  me  whether  1  will 
or  no. 

July  10th.  Mrs.  Trevela  has  found  a  lady  to  bear 
me  company  here  at  Gualmara.  She  came  a  day  or 
two  ago — she  is  a  kind,  good  woman,  but  she  is  a 
stranger,  and  my  sore  heart  is  shut  up  like  a  scaled 
book  at  a  stranger’s  touch. 

July  20th.  It  is  very  lonely  here.  I  think  the 
world  is  dead. 

*  »  «  «  « 

September  1 1th.  Three  weeks  ago  the  good  colonel 
sent  mo  word  that  tidings  had  reached  him  from 
America.  The  captain  of  the  Eclipse  declares  that  the 
young  man  calling  himself  Vincent  Jlorrens,  who  was 
brought  aboard  his  ship  by  a  press-gang,  when  she 
was  lying  in  the  Thames,  took  advantage  of  a  dark, 
tempestuous  night  to  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  where, 
doubtless,  he  perished. 

Every  day  since  I  heard  this  news  I  have  tried  to 
record  it  here,  but  until  to-day  my  hand  has  failed  me. 
I  am  brave  now,  because  I  have  begun  to  doubt  this 
story.  Day  and  night,  night  and  day  continually,  I 
have  thought  of  it  every  hour  since  Mrs.  Trevela’s 
letter  fell  from  my  fainting  hands,  and  I  believe  that 
Vincent  is  7wt  dead.  Alaybe  I  grow  superstitious  in 
my  solitude,  but  I  think  if  he  were  dead  his  spirit 
would  come  to  me  in  a  dream  or  a  vision.  I  think  if 
he  were  dead  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  nurse  this 
sad,  faint  hope  in  my  heart.  Some  token  from  the  far- 
off  land,  some  inward  and  certain  indication  of  the 
truth,  would  reach  my  soul,  and  the  cold  despair  which 
I  cannot  feel  now  would  cover  me  with  its  icy  hand. 

No,  no,  Vincent  is  not  dead!  Whatever  his  suf¬ 
ferings  might  be,  he  would  not  end  them  by 
suicide ;  he  would  bear  them  bravely,  like  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

This  evening  I  was  ill  at  ease — overburdened  with 
thoughts — and  I  had  not  courage  to  go  and  sit  with 
Mrs.  Arkwright,  but  Deborah  would  not  leave  me  in 
my  room  alone.  We  sat  together  an  hour  or  more,  and 
I  scarce  know  why,  but  perhaps  because  that  chord  in 
the  soul  was  touched  whose  echo  lies  beyond  this  life, 
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our  talk  drew  near  those  strange,  uncertain  things 
which  border  the  unknown  land. 

“  If  Mr.  Morrens  be  really  dead,  and  could  come  to 
me,  do  you  think  he  would  ?”  I  said. 

“No,  Miss  Patience,  flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear 
that  sight  and  live.  Never  believe  the  stories  of  ghosts 
you  hear.  They  were  all  dreams,  or  visions,  shown  to 
the  inward  sense  when  the  body  slept.  The  bravest 
man  alive,  seeing  a  spirit,  would  die  of  that  fear.” 

My  heart  echoed  her  words,  and  yet  in  the  agony  of 
my  doubt  and  pain,  I  longed  for  certainty,  even  if 
brought  to  me  through  terror. 

“  Deborah,”  I  said,  laying  my  hot  hand  upon  her  ann, 
“  if  I  have  killed  Vincent  Morrens,  and  he  send.s  me 
no  token  of  his  forgiveness,  I  shall  never  know  peace 
again.” 

“  My  dear  Miss  Patience,  why  have  such  a  ghastly 
thought  ‘n  your  innocent  soul?  You  never  harmed 
Mr.  Morrens.” 

“Not  of  my  own  will,”  I  said,  “but  it  is  through 
me — it  is  through  Alan  Fulke's  jealousy  he  has  met  his 
death.  Oh,  Vincent!  Vincent!” 

“  Do  not  cry  so  bitterly,  my  poor  lamb,”  said 
Deborah ;  “  you  could  not  help  Mr.  Fulke’s  wickedness, 
neither  could  you  help  loving  him.  If  he  had  met  the 
Queen  of  Slieba  going  to  King  Solomon’s  court,  he 
would  have  turned  her  out  of  the  way,  and  chained  her 
to  his  own  chariot  with  a  twist  of  his  eyelash.  And 
when  he  was  weary  of  her,  he  would  have  driven  the 
wheels  over  her  heart.  That's  Mr.  Fulke.  Mr.  3Ior- 
rens  is  another  man.  And  if  he  knew  you  grieved  for 
him.  Miss  Patience,  reproaching  yourself  for  all  the  ills 
he  has  suffered,  I  think  he  would  send  you  a  token  to 
comfort  you,  if  such  things  can  travel  to  us  from 
another  world.  And  I  believe  they  can,  for  I  have 
beard  of  many  a  dream  and  wanting  sent  in  sleep, 
which  has  come  true  times  out  of  mind.  When  my 
sister  Mary  was  sick  and  like  to  die,  my  youngest  sister 
Leah  being  well  and  strong,  I  saw  in  a  dream  my 
mother  weeping,  and  I  asked  her  why  she  wept. 
‘  Because  I  lay  my  youngest  bom  in  her  grave,’  she 
answered.  Now,  in  my  dream  Mary  was  already  dead, 
so  I  wondered  at  mother  for  these  words,  and  said — 
‘  No,  mother,  you  mistake  ;  ’tis  poor  Mary  dead,  not 
Leah.’  ‘  Yes,  JIary  is  dead,  and  Ijcah  likewise,’  and 
saying  this,  she  bent  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and 
turned  away  from  me.  In  a  week  from  this,  Idiss 
Patience,  Mary  died,  and  just  three  montlis  from  that 
day  we  laid  licah  in  her  grave  beside  her.” 

September  21st.  Is  Vincent  dead?  Was  I  sleeping 
or  waking  when  I  heard  his  voice?  Is  this  a  dream, 
an  illusion  of  the  brain,  or  is  it  that  token  from  another 
world  for  which  I  asked  ? 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  wakeful  a  long 
while,  expectant  of  a  voice  coming  from  afar  to  call 
me.  Listening  for  this  I  sat  up,  and  then,  floating  in 
the  air,  and  drawing  nearer  with  every  verse,  I  heard 
distinctly  all  the  words  of  “  Barbara  Allen”  sung 
mournfully  in  Vincent’s  voice. 

I  sat  with  my  eyes  turned  towards  the  window,  but 
I  saw  nothing  except  the  clear  night  sky.  There  was 
no  shape,  no  face,  no  dim  form  or  shadow ;  and  tliere 


was  no  sound;  not  even  the  mstle  of  a  leaf,  or  the 
ripple  of  the  sea  on  the  shore. 

And  in  this  stillness  the  song  fell  upon  my  ear, 
piercing  the  night  and  the  silence  as  a  bell  does,  Vin¬ 
cent’s  dear  familiar  voice  breaking  my  heart  as  the 
words  beat  upon  it  in  mournful  music. 

I  think  my  dream  has  cast  a  spell  upon  me,  else  I 
know  not  wherefore  I  should  write  down  all  this.  And 
as  I  finish  I  hear  the  clock  chiming  seven — no,  it 
chimes  “  Hard-hearted  Barbara  Allen !”  I  cannot  stay 
here.  I  will  dress  and  go  to  Lamorran. 

Same  day,  3  o'clock.  There  was  no  new.s  tlicro. 
Dear  God,  pity  me !  All  was  silent  and  dead  there,  as 
it  is  here. 

IVhcn  I  alighted  from  the  coach,  and  walked  slowly 
up  the  garden,  the  north  wind  blew  yellow  leaves 
against  my  face,  and  petals  of  dead  flowers  lay  about 
my  feet  upon  the  path.  As  I  entered  the  house  my 
heart  sank ;  it  looked  so  blank  and  drear,  and  the 
rooms  within  were  very  ghostly  in  their  chill  empti¬ 
ness.  I  felt  then  that  Vincent  was  dead,  but  I 
could  not  weep.  M’hen  I  got  out  into  the  sunshine 
again  I  shivered  as  I  stood  in  the  garden,  looking  up 
at  the  lifeless  windows ;  then  I  came  silently  away. 

September  22nd.  Kind  Doctor  Scaboria  supped 
yester  evening  with  Mrs.  Arkwright  and  me.  lie  said, 
as  he  rode  away  from  Penrhyn,  a  great  ship  was  sail¬ 
ing  into  Falmouth  Harbour.  She  had  signalled  she 
was  from  America,  and  had  need  of  water  and  fresh 
provisions.  She  might  bring  me  news,  he  said.  He 
did  not  note  how  silently  and  hopelessly  I  listened  to 
his  words. 

*  •  *  *  • 

I  wrote  this  down  in  sorrow,  joy  being  close  at  hand. 
I  was  just  come  in  with  the  child — he  had  been  play¬ 
ing  on  the  beach — when  Deborah  met  me  in  the  hall. 

“There  is  a  friend  in  the  library.  Miss  Patience, 
wishful  to  see  you,”  she  said. 

I  saw  her  lip  shaking,  and  the  grasp  of  her  hand 
was  very  hot,  so  I  thought  it  was  a  messenger  come  to 
say  Vincent  was  dead,  and,  breaking  from  her,  1 
opened  the  library  door,  and  went  forward  blindly, 
ily  eyes  were  dim  with  fear  and  sorrow,  and  the  room, 
too,  was  dark  ;  thus  I  saw  but  faintly  a  tall  man  rise 
to  meet  me,  hiding  his  face  somewhat  with  a  pale  hand. 

“  Have  you  brought  me  news  ?  ”  I  said  breathlessly — 
“  news  from  America  ?  Oh,  sir,  speak,  I  entreat  you !” 

“  Barbara,”  said  Vincent’s  voice,  “  have  you  for¬ 
gotten  me,  or  am  1  so  changed  you  do  not  know  me?” 

“  Vincent  I  Vincent !”  I  cried. 

And  in  a  moment  I  was  by  his  side,  wdth  my  sobbing 
lips  pressed  against  his  breast.  His  arms  were  clasped 
about  me,  and  I  felt  kisses  falling  on  my  hair.  Then 
a  great  shame  seized  me,  and,  with  crimsoning  cheeks, 
I  lifted  my  head  shyly  and  glanced  upon  his  face.  It 
was  pale,  and  changed,  and  worn,  but  it  was  still  the 
truest,  dearest  face  in  all  the  world  to  me ;  it  was  still 
the  kind,  loving  face,  trustful,  loyal,  and  brave,  that  I 
had  forsaken  in  the  old  time  for  the  false  wiles  of  Alan 
Fulke. 

j  “  Oh,  my  foolish,  foolish  blindness!”  I  cried  in  luy 
I  spirit.  “  Oh,  my  ungrateful,  unworthy  heart !" 
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And  in  a  great  passion  of  shame  and  sorrow  I  turned 
away  weeping.  Now  was  Vincent's  day  of  triiunph — 
now  ho  might  contemn  and  pity  me — now  ho  might 
say  in  sad  scorn,  “  Patience,  the  love  you  despised  so 
long  is  lost,  dead  and  withered  is  my  deep  affection, 
and  I  am  come  to  look  upon  you  coldly,  and  say  fare¬ 
well!” 

Hut  did  he  utter  these  harsh  words?  did  ho  give  me 
the  just  meed  my  hard  heart  merited?  Oh  no,  no,  he 
took  my  hands  down  gently  from  my  face,  and  looked 
upon  me  with  a  strange  mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

“  Patience,  are  these  tears  for  me?”  he  said.  “Am 
I  loved  at  last  ?” 

And  with  this  he  gathered  me  in  his  arms,  and  I 
wept  upon  his  bosom.  I  could  not  speak  for  glad¬ 
ness  and  for  grief.  All  the  thousand  thousand  things 
that  I  had  tliought  to  say  came  not  near  my  lips.  I 
had  only  kisses  and  tears  for  him.  Kisses  and  tears, 
and  a  heart  beating  against  his  heart,  uttering  dumbly 
all  its  agony  of  remorse,  and  pain,  and  late,  late  love. 

O  how  I  longed  to  say,  “Forgive  me,  Vincent,  for¬ 
give  mo  my  foolish  fancy,  led  astray,  forgive  my 
careless  heart  that  felt  your  worth  too  late,  forgive 
me  all  the  wrong  and  suffering  heaped  upon  you 
traitorously  by  Alan  Fulke.”  Hut  I  could  not  say  it. 
Some  faltering,  unskilful  words  I  spoke  brokenly,  and 
then  Vincent  laid  his  hand  upon  my  lips. 

“  Not  now.  Patience,”  he  said ;  “  we  will  not  mar  our 
joy  with  words  of  pain.  And  what  need  have  I  of 
words  to  tell  me  a  villain  could  not  deceive  you  long  ? 
Let  him  go  Patience.  The  man  has  passed  out  of  our 
lives  for  ever,  and  I  am  content ;  I  think  you  love  me 
with  a  deeper,  calmer,  more  enduring  love  than  ever 
ho  could  win.” 

“  O  Vincent,  my  love  for  you  was  built  upon  a  rock ! 
Storm  and  passion  could  not  shake  it.  My  heart  in  its 
wreck  drifted  back  to  you  for  safety — to  you  who  were 
always  true,  always  noble,  always  constant.” 

Hut  he  would  not  let  me  praise  him. 

“  I  could  not  help  loving  you,”  he  said,  smiling  a 
little.  “  Where,  in  all  the  w’orld  again,  should  I  find 
a  Patience  Caerhydon  ?” 

After  this  we  talked  more  calmly,  and  I  asked  him 
many  questions,  some  of  which  he  would  not  answer. 

“  No,  Patience,  I  will  never  tell  you  what  I  suffered 
on  board  His  M.ajesty’s  ship  Eclipse.  But  of  all  my 
pain,  the  worst  I  felt  was  when  my  messenger  sent  me 
word  that  my  letter  was  in  the  hands  of  Patience 
Caerhydon,  and  the  slow  hours  passing  over  my  heart 
like  consuming  fires,  brought  at  last  the  certainty  that 
for  Alan  Fulke’s  sake  she  was  willing  I  should  die. 
The  word,  which  reached  me  in  my  prison,  told  me, 
too,  of  my  father’s  death,  so  that  grief  being  added  to 
my  load,  when  the  Eclipse  sailed  I  fell  ill  of  fever,  and 
lay  at  death’s  door,  forgetful  of  my  pain.  The  surgeon 
of  the  ship  befriended  me,  or  I  should  indeed  have 
died.  W'hen  I  awoke  to  sense  I  found  I  was  entered 
on  the  ship’s  books  as  dead.  There  were  many  cases 
of  fever  on  board,  and  one  poor  wretch  in  frenzy  had 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Then  the  surgeon  bethought  him 
of  substituting  my  name  for  his,  and  the  captain  feared 
infection  too  much  to  come  near  me  and  discover  the 
cheat.  Thus,  Patience,  1  escaped  him,  and  when  in 


harbour,  by  the  same  friend’s  help  I  got  easily  ashore. 
For  his  sake,  fearing  to  ruin  all  his  prospects,  I  made 
no  complaint  to  the  .authorities  of  the  state,  nor  even 
told  my  name.  What  cause  had  I  to  care  for  this  or 
for  my  English  home,  my  father  being  killed  by 
sl.andcr,  and  my  love  being  a  traitor's  wife?  I 
thought.  Patience,  I  was  better  away  out  of  his  sight 
and  yours.  I  felt  I  could  not  endure  to  return  to 
Lamorran  and  see  him  dwelling  at  peace  with  you  at 
Gualniara.  And  so,  dear  love,  I  went  to  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  offered  him  my  sword.  A  regiment 
was  forming  there  to  fight  the  Indians ;  he  gave  me  a 
commission  in  it,  and  I  straightway  departed  for  that 
wild  warfare.  Thus  it  happened  that  for  many  months 
I  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness,  cut  off  from  com¬ 
munion  with  the  outer  world.  And  I  did  not  wish  for 
any.  Who  was  there  now  to  bring  me  pleasant 
tidings?  I  w.as  very  sad  at  that  time.  Patience,  not 
caring,  for  your  sake,  to  revenge  myself  on  ilr.  Fulke; 
not  caring  to  trouble  you  with  a  single  thought  of  me, 
lest  at  last  you  should  be  sorry  for  your  cruelty.” 

“  O  Vincent !  Vincent !”  I  cried,  clasping  his  hand 
in  mine,  “  it  w.as  hard  to  judge  me  thus  without  a 
hearing.” 

“There  is  no  justice  in  jealousy,”  said  Vincent;  “  it 
is  the  very  blindest  monster  on  the  earth ;  it  devours 
lives,  and  deems  it  does  no  wickedness.  IMy  messenger 
said,  ‘  I  gave  the  letter  into  her  hand,  her  own  hand.’ 
Coidd  I  guess  you  had  lost  it.  Patience?  Could  I 
think  aught  else  but  that  you  loved  Fulke  too  well  to 
divulge  his  treachery  ?” 

“  I  c.annot  wonder  at  your  thoughts,”  I  answered 
mournfully.  “  Your  heart  must  have  grown  very 
bitter  against  me,  Vincent.” 

“  Not  bitter,  but  exceeding  sad,  doubting  at  times 
all  truth  and  goodness.  I  was  fit  only  for  the  sharp 
warfare  and  daily  danger  and  excitement  in  whieh  our 
lives  were  spent.  At  length  a  small  portion  of  an 
English  regiment  came  to  our  aid,  led  by  Captain 
Carleton.  Dear  Patience,  ho  had  been  with  us  but  a 
week  when  he  named  Alan  Fulke  to  me  as  his  friend, 
and  I  confess  from  that  day  I  did  not  like  the  man. 
How  could  I  love  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fulke's?  But  you 
can  divine  with  what  feelings  I  heard  my  traitorous 
enemy  was  in  the  same  land  with  me,  and  was  still 
unmarried.  But  I  did  not  declare  myself  to  Captain 
Carleton ;  to  him  I  remained  iMajor  Vincent,  a  man 
somewhat  cold  and  surly,  not  given  to  much  speech. 
One  day  being  over-merry  he  gave  your  name  as  a 
toast,  and  this  led  to  angry  words  between  us,  and  he 
challenged  me.  lie  had  spoken  insolently  of  you. 
Patience,  saying  you  had  ridden  post-haste  after  his 
regiment  to  Southampton,  and  so  I  fear  I  was  not 
sorry  when  his  challenge  came.  On  the  gi’ound  he 
insulted  me,  calling  me  coward  and  deserter ;  this  last 
because  my  escape  from  the  Eclipse  was  not  altogether 
unknown. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  I  answered,  ‘  th.at  I  am  willing  to  give  my 
sword  and  my  life  to  my  country  I  have  proved  in  this 
war ;  but  I  must  fight  with  a  free  heart ;  I  would  never 
submit  to  the  loss  of  freedom,  the  degradation,  the 
cruelty  inflicted  by  that  weapon  of  tyranny — a  press- 
gang.  And,  sir,  when  this  was  made  an  instrument 
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by  a  traitor  and  a  villain  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  whom 
he  feared,  I  was  still  less  bound  to  submit  to  such 
thraldom.’ 

“  ‘  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  sir?’  he  cried. 

“‘Of  your  friend,  Captain  Fulko,’  I  answered. 
‘Maybe  you  have  heard  him  mention  me.  I  am 
Vincent  Morreus.’ 

“  ‘  Was  it  you,  sir,  whom  Fulke  pressed?’  he  asked, 
his  face  growing  white. 

“  ‘  It  w'as  1  and  no  other.  At  your  service,  sir,’ 
I  replied. 

“  Then,  Patience,  to  my  surprise,  he  flung  his  pistol 
down,  calling  to  his  second  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Morreus,  and  Major  Vincent  had  just  cause  of 
offence,  for  which  he  was  sorry  and  hoped  to  make 
amends. 

“  For  a  moment  all  was  astonishment;  but  in  rapid 
words  he  explained  how  he  had  himself  aided  Fulke  in 
his  notable  scheme,  thinking  the  man  pressed  was  a 
scoundrel  who  had  cheated  a  poor  waiting-maid  out  of 
all  her  savings. 

“  ‘I’ll  never  clasp  hands  with  Fulke  again,’  he  cried. 

‘  To  think  that  he  should  scurvily  make  me  a  tool  to 
bring  a  pressgang  out  against  a  gentleman !’  Many 
other  words  passed.  Patience,  too  long  to  tell,  and. 
taking  me  aside,  he  explained  how  and  where  he  had 
met  you,  and  he  showed  me  your  message  written  in 
his  note-book.  I  perceived  by  this  that  my  letter  had 
never  reached  your  eyes,  if  it  had  your  hands,  and  I 
felt  greatly  consoled.  But  there  was  so  much  gall  in 
my  cup  of  comfort  that  it  scarce  sweetened  my  hard 
days.” 

“  Gall  ?”  I  said. 

“  Yes,  Barbara.  I  heard  that  you  had  come  a  long 
and  dangerous  journey  to  see  my  enemy.  1  heard  of 
your  sorrow  and  your  tears  when  you  found  your 
trouble  was  in  vain.  And  seeing  how  you  loved  him, 
I  hesitated  .again  to  grieve  you  with  the  history  of  his 
treachery,  and  resolved  only  to  let  you  know  that  I 
was  alive  and  well.  This  I  would  do,  that  you  might 
not  be  sorrowful  for  my  s.ake.  A  small  detachment 
was  about  to  traverse  the  forest,  bearing  desp.atches 
for  the  governor,  and  to  their  hands  I  entrusted  my 
letters  for  England.  Alas!  Patience,  they  were  all  cut 
off  by  the  Indians,  and  brutally  massacred.  And 
scarcely  had  this  sad  news  reached  us,  when  we  were 
ourselves  attacked,  and  after  a  terrible  scene  of  carnage 
I  fell  wounded,  and  was  borne  away  a  prisoner  by  the 
savages.” 

Here  I  grew  so  white  with  fear  and  pity  th.at  Vincent 
paused  in  his  story,  and  only  told  the  rest  unwillingly 
and  shortly. 

“  I  will  not  speak  of  my  sufferings.  Patience,  death 
would  soon  have  closed  them,  but  a  great  chief  having 
fallen  into  our  hands,  the  general  held  him  as  hostage 
for  my  life.  Still  it  was  not  till  after  many  weary 
months  of  a  dreadful  captivity  that  I  was  rescued,  and 
my  deliverer  was  Mr.  Amesbury !  He  brought  me  not 
only  liberty  but  a  new  life.  I  was  so  worn  with  sick¬ 
ness  and  despair,  that  I  believe  he  thought  me  dying 
when  he  laid  before  me  a  packet  of  letters  from  dear 
old  England.  Ah,  Patience,  none  but  the  forlorn  and 
forgotten  exile  can  understand  the  hunger  of  the  heart 


for  a  kind  word  from  home.  None  but  he  can  com¬ 
prehend  the  joy  a  letter  brings.  When  1  broke  the  seal 
of  mine,  and  saw  the  good  colonel’s  writing  and  yours, 
I  wept,  almost  like  a  child.” 

“  And  Mr.  Amesbury  gave  you  the  history  of  all  our 
vain  efforts  to  discover  you  ?”  I  cried  eagerly. 

“  Yea,  he  told  me  all  this,  and  more.  Patience.  He 
e<aid  your  heart  was  never  really  Alan  Fulke’s,  and  in 
your  sorrow  at  his  unworthiness  you  had  discovered 
the  oldest  and  faithfulest  love  was  also  the  dearest. 
Is  his  word  a  true  one,  Barbara  ?” 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  mine,  and  stooping  to  hide 
my  face,  I  kissed  it  with  tears. 

September  23rd.  Ah,  now  I  sec  Vincent  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  I  perceive  how  changed  he  is,  how  worn  and 
ill  he  looks.  My  heart  be.ats  with  sudden  anguish 
when  I  glance  upon  his  face,  and  I  fear  I  know  not 
what. 

Last  evening  he  grew  so  weary  that  voice  failed 
him,  and  it  was  not  till  this  morning,  as  we  s.at  to¬ 
gether  on  the  beach,  that  he  told  me  the  rest  of  his 
sad  story.  Still  I  fancy  he  hides  from  me  some  inci¬ 
dent,  some  misfortune,  which  he  fears  will  grieve  me. 
And  when  I  speak  of  the  future  he  turns  away  his 
face  without  reply. 

Oh,  what  is  this  shadow  on  my  heart?  I  cannot 
bear  to  write  its  name. 

2Gth  Peptember.  Vincent  went  yesterday  to  his 
own  house.  I  was  grieved  to  see  him  go,  he  looked 
so  strangely  ill. 

28th  September.  I  have  been  to  Lamorran  with  IMrs. 
Arkwright.  Vincent  received  me  with  such  pitying 
love  and  tenderness  it  nearly  broke  my  heart.  Why, 
when  we  are  so  happy,  does  he  regard  me  with  such 
sorrow  and  compassion?  Twice  to-day  I  found  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  so  full  of  woe  and  pain 
that  my  veins  grew  chill  with  fear ;  yet  when  I  asked 
what  ailed  him  he  only  smiled. 

He  thanked  me  for  my  care  of  Lamorran,  and  he 
tried  to  tell  me  what  he  felt  when  he  found  his  chair, 
his  book,  and  even  his  gloves,  in  the  place  where  he 
had  left  them  four  years  ago,  but  his  voice  trembled 
and  his  eyes  filled,  and,  turning  away  his  face,  he 
grasped  my  hand  for  thanks. 

Afterwards  the  housekeeper  related  how  he  had 
questioned  her,  and  she  replied  that,  first  by  his 
father’s  orders,  and  then  by  mine,  his  chair  had  never 
been  moved  from  the  spot  where  he  left  it,  or  his  open 
book  closed. 

“  I  told  him  how  often  you  came  here,  miss,”  she 
said,  “  and  how  one  day  I  found  you  crying  over  that 
little  book  with  the  dead  flowers  in  it.” 

Later  in  the  day  Vincent  spoke  of  this  himself. 

October  2nd.  Vincent  appears  almost  too  eager  to 
see  me  happy.  He  watches  my  face  wistfully  when  I 
laugh  and  am  merry.  We  talk  for  boars  of  old  times ; 
1  have  told  him  all  my  life  these  four  years  past,  and 
he  has  told  me  his.  And  yet  I  know  there  is  some¬ 
thing  he  is  keeping  from  me.  To-day  I  overheard  him 
say  to  Dr.  Scaboria — 
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“No,  I  will  not  tell  Patience.  She  has  had  so  much 
sorrow ;  let  her  be  happy  a  little  while  yet.” 

So  it  is  some  misfortune  he  will  not  confide  to 
me. 

Docs  he  imagine  I  am  not  willing  to  share  sorrow 
with  him  ? 

October  10th.  We  were  in  the  library  at  Lamorran. 
I  knelt  down  by  his  side,  and  put  my  arms  about  him. 

“  Vincent,”  I  said,  “  why  do  you  fear  to  tell  me  the 
truth  ?  I  can  bear  anything  except  to  lose  you.” 

His  face  was  pale — very  pale — as  he  put  it  towards 
me,  and  kissed  my  cheek. 

“  And  if  it  were  that,  Patience  ?”  he  answered.  “  If 
God  called  upon  us  to  part  for  a  time,  would  you  try  to 
submit  ?” 

“What  are  you  saying?  What  do  you  mean?”  I 
said,  as  my  arms  clung  to  him  tightly,  and  I  looked  up 
into  his  face. 

And  then  I  saw  it ! — oh,  God  help  me! — then  I  saw 
it — blind,  blind  that  I  have  beeA  to  the  truth  during 
these  few  weeks  of  ignorant  joy. 

“  I  mean.  Patience,  that  I  am  a  dying  man.  The 
arrow  with  which  I  was  wounded  was  poisoned,  and 
though,  by  reason  of  my  strength  and  youth,  I  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  poison,  yet  now  I  faint  beneath  it. 
And  the  doctor  tells  me  there  is  no  more  hope.” 

It  was  not  Patience  Caerhydon  who  heard  this,  any 
more  than  it  is  I  who  write  it  here.  No,  it  is  some  dull 
automaton — some  hard  creature  without  heart  or  sense 
— who  listened  to  these  words,  and  who  sets  them  down 
on  this  page  as  coldly  as  though  her  hand  was  stone. 

He  has  looked  ill  ever  since  he  returned  home — iU 
and  worn.  But  die!  No,  he  cannot  be  going  to  die! 
And  I  would  not  say  in  my  journal  that  each  day  he 
grew  paler,  because  the  words  seemed  to  make  his  ill¬ 
ness  greater — made  it  get  big  and  terrible  to  my  mind, 
and  I  would  not  have  it  so.  But  now,  “  when  I  would 
comfort  myself  against  sorrow,  my  heart  is  faint  in 
me.” 

October  loth.  All  his  strength  was  false ;  having  told 
me  the  truth,  it  is  gone  now,  and  his  face  says  to  all 
the  world,  “  Death  I  death !” 

I  think  I  have  no  heart — no  feeling.  Often  as  I  ride 
to  Lamorran,  I  stop  to  watch  a  bird  in  its  flight,  or  I 
find  my  horse  cropping  grass  by  the  wayside,  and  I  do 
not  know  it.  I  standing  idle  in  the  road,  who  ought 
to  fly  to  him  ;  but  my  heart  is  stone,  cold  and  heavy, 
and  my  cruel  eyes  have  not  a  single  tear.  O  God,  let 
me  weep  or  die ! 

To-day  I  watched  him  while  he  slept,  and  unwilling 
he  should  see  my  hard,  hard  face,  I  hid  by  the  curtain, 
and,  thinking  myself  alone,  I  heard  him  murmur  when 
he  awoke — 

“  ‘  From  the  time  that  it  goeth  forth  it  shall  take 
you ;  for  morning  by  morning  shall  it  pass  over,  by 
day  and  by  night.’  Yes,  yes ;  death  for  all,  and  then 
the  grave.  ‘  For  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man 
can  stretch  himself  on  it,  and  the  covering  narrower 
than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it.’  ” 

“  Vincent,”  I  said,  trembling,  “  did  you  call  me  ? 
Did  you  speak?” 


“  My  poor  patient  Patience,”  he  answered,  “  did  you 
hear  me  ?  I  am  grieved  you  should  see  the  trembling 
of  the  flesh.  A\’e  are  very  sorrowful,  dear  Patience. 

‘  We  looked  for  peace,  but  no  good  came ;  and  for  a 
time  of  health,  and  behold,  trouble !’  AVhere  is  your 
hand,  dearest?  I  am  very  faint.” 

I  gave  him  my  hand  without  a  word.  There  is  no 
consolation,  no  comfort  in  me ;  my  heart  sank  down 
cold  and  silent,  as  I  fell  upon  my  knees  by  his  bed.  In 
a  moment  his  face  grew  brighter. 

“  It  will  not  be  for  long.  Patience,”  he  said ;  “  do 
not  grieve.”  Then  in  another  moment  he  said  again, 
“  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint.  Do  not  fear  or  bn 
weary.  Patience ;  I  will  come  for  you  at  the  appointed 
time.” 

At  this  I  leant  my  face  upon  his  breast,  and  he  rested 
his  hand  upon  my  head,  saying  solemnly — 

“  ‘  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and 
come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads :  they  shall  obtain  joy,  and  gladness,  and  sorrow, 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away.’  ” 

COXCLCSION  BV  KeGIXALD  CAEnilYDOX. 

Dear  Eleanor,  my  aunt  wrote  never  word  more  in 
her  journal  after  this.  She  could  fix  the  record  of  other 
sorrows,  but  this  one  she  could  not  touch.  Even  as 
she  left  her  father’s  death  unspoken  of,  so  does  she 
remain  silent  at  the  death  of  Air.  Alorrens.  It  occurred 
about  three  weeks  after  her  last  entry.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  she  was  faithful  to  his  memory. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  relate  that  my  unhappy 
mother,  goaded  to  madness  by  her  husband’s  treatment 
of  her,  fled  with  Lord  S—  to  the  continent.  Thither 
her  faithful  friend  Philippa  followed  her,  and  saw  her 
die  in  a  convent  at  Ghent.  For  she  entered  the  Romish 
Cijirch,  and  sought  there  repentance  and  a  refuge. 
On  her  death  her  devoted  companion  came  to  Gual- 
mara,  but  her  spirits  had  quite  sunk,  and  she  did  not 
live  long. 

AVhen  my  aunt  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
she  was  greatly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  F ulke,  who 
formally  proposed  for  her  hand.  She  refused  him  with 
quiet  indignation.  Upon  this  his  solicitors  demanded 
payment  of  the  bond,  and  with  great  sorrow,  and  some 
scorn,  she  satisfied  their  demand.  Her  sorrow  was 
for  my  sake,  as  she  was  obliged  to  require  of  my 
trustees  the  £5,000  she  had  lent  them  to  clear  my 
estate. 

I  remember  Air.  Fulke.  He  had  a  gay,  dissipated 
air ;  but  he  was  somewhat  bloated,  and  his  face  was 
coarsened  and  hard.  Aly  aunt  said  he  was  so  changed 
that  she  gazed  on  him  with  dismay.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  money  ho  had  so  meanly  bought.  He  was 
killed  in  a  brawl  at  a  tavern,  having  been  stabbed,  as 
he  declared,  by  a  woman.  He  gave  her  name  to  the 
watch  as  Nora  Alaynard,  but  no  such  person  was  ever 
found,  unless  the  body  of  a  poor  creature  taken  up 
from  the  river  mud  at  Lambeth  was,  as  some  say,  tho 
corpse  of  that  most  unhappy  woman.  Dearest,  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  send  you  this  sad  history,  but  having 
begun  to  copy  it,  the  task  grew  upon  me.  I  wiU  keep 
it  till  I  bring  home  my  wife,  and  then  we  will  read  it 
together  here,  at  ancient  Gualmara. 
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C*28  to  030. — Veil  of  Black  Shet¬ 
land  \\ooL. — Netting. 

This  netted  veil,  part  of  which  is 
seen  in  No.  028  (full  size),  is  easily 
worked.  Work  over  a  mesh  mea¬ 
suring  two-lifths  of  an  inch  round 
with  black  Shetland  wool,  cast  on 
100  stitches,  turn,  and  work  the 
1st  row  :  2  stitches  in  every  stitch. 
2nd  row :  Always  alternately  miss 
1  stitch,  2  stitches  in  the  following 
stitch ;  the  missed  stitch  must  be 
that  stitch  which  is  between  2 
stitches  worked  in  one  stitch  in  the 
preceding  row ;  this  stitch  forms  a 
loop.  The  other  rows  are  worked 


628. — Part  of  Netted  Veil,  030 
(Full  size). 


fastened  on  cardboard,  and  covered 
with  guipure  d’iut.  The  staml,  of 
varnished  bamboo,  is  12  inches  long, 
7^  inches  wide,  and  51  inches  high. 
The  case  inside  is  made  of  card¬ 
board,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
blue  satin,  and  the  guipure  d  art  on 
the  outside  only. 

034. — Inf.\nt'.s  Fl.annel  Shoe,  with 
Kniited  Sock. 

This  pretty  little  shoe  is  made  of 
white  tlannel,  worked  round  with 
button-hole  stitch  of  red  wool ;  the 
sock  is  knitted  with  coloured  wool. 
Cast  on  for  the  sock  a  sullicient 
number  of  stitches  with  red  wool ; 


631.— Sqcare  in 
Guipure  d’Art. 


like  the  2nd  row. 
When  the  netting 
is  completed  it  must 
be  stretched  out  on 
a  board  or  on  stiff 
cardboard;  wet  it 
slightly,  and  let  it 
dry.  Then  edge  the 
veil  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  border : — Cast 
on  170  stitches  over 
a  finer  mesh,  work 
in  rows  backwards 
and  forwards  0  rows 
as  follows  :  —  1st 
row  :  2  stitches  in 
every  stitch  of  the 
preceding  row.  2nd 
row :  *  3  times  al¬ 
ternately  miss  the 


increased  stitch  of  the  preceding  row,  1  stitch  in  the  following 
stitch ;  then  work  5  more  stitches  in  the  same  stitch  in  which  the 
last  knot  was  worked ;  with  the  3  middle  stitches  always  throw  the 
wool  twice  forward  over  the  mesh.  3rd  row  :  2  stitches  in  every 
stitch  of  the  preceding  row.  4th  row  :  Always  miss  the  increased 
stitch  of  the  preceding  row,  work  *  2  stitches  in  each  of  the  two 
following  stitches,  and  1  stitch  in  the  4  following  ones.  The  two 


633. — Work  Basket  Covered  with  Guipure  d’Art. 


632.  —  Square  in 
Guipure  d’Art. 


begin  at  the  upper 
edge,  and  work  10 
rounds  alternately 
2  stitches  knitted,  2 
purled;  then  begin 
the  striped  pattern, 
which  is  worked  in 
plain  knitting,  2 
rounds  with  rod 
wool,  3  rounds  with 
white  wool,  2  rounds 
red,  and  1  round 
black.  The  sock  is 
worked  like  a  stock¬ 
ing,  only  shorter 
and  looser.  The 
shoe  is  made  of 
flannel  taken 
double;  it  is  em¬ 
broidered  with  red 


634. — Infant  s  Flannel  Shoe,  with 
Knitted  Sock. 


remaining  rows  are  worked  over 
a  middle-sized  steel  knitting- 
needle,  1  stitch  in  every  stitch. 
The  border  is  sewn  on  to  the 
veil  Avith  overcast  stitch.  The 
veil  can  be  worked  with  purse 
silk  if  preferred. 

631  and  032. — Squares  in 
Guipure  d’Art. 

Both  these  square  patterns  are 
suitable  for  ornamenting  lingerie, 
cravats,  collars,  &c.  Bepeated 
at  regular  intervals  on  a  larger 
centre,  they  are  likewise  suitable 
for  couvrettes,  cushions,  pillow¬ 
cases,  &c. ;  they  are  worked  in 
darning  and  linen  stitch. 

033. — Work  Basket,  avith 
Covering  of  Darned  Netting. 

This  elegant  basket  is  made  of 
bamboo  cane  and  blue  satin. 


035. — Infant’s  Crochet  Boot. 
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C36. — Crochet  Stitch  for  Iloons, 
Fichus,  &c. 


wool  from  illiistracioii.  'I’lie  lappets  of 
the  shoe  are  fastened  with  a  button  and 
button-hole. 

C:)."). — Infant’s  Crochet  Root. 
Miifirluls:  Illtw  ami  white  IkHin  wool ; 
xmall  J(t  hiittous. 

This  boot  is  worked  with  blue  woo* 
in  croehet  a  tricoter;  the  sole  is  worked 
in  double  erochet  with  white  wool,  and 
the  triinniinf'  round  the  upper  and 
front  edges  with  blue  and  white  wool, 
and  fastened  on  the  boot  witli  small 
jet  buttons.  Regin  tlie  boot  at  the 
front  edge  on  a  foundation  chain  of  7 
stitches ;  work  15  double  rows  for  the 


C37.— Crochet  Stitch  for  Hoods, 
Fichus,  &c. 


foot  part,  increasing  2  stitches  in  the 
Ist  part  of  every  double  row,  1  stitch 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  stitch.  In 
the  14th  anil  15tl»  double  rows  de¬ 
crease  1  stitch  on  each  side  of  tlie 
boot.  Then  continue  to  work  on  15 
double  rows  forone-lialf  of  the  shoe; 
these  rows  must  be  lengthened  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  edge  of  the  shoe. 

For  the  1st  double  row  make  a  fresh 
foundation  chain  of  24  stitches,  in¬ 
sert  the  needle  into  the  Ist  stitch  of  the  fresh  founda¬ 
tion  at  tlie  same  time  as  you  work  the  loop  in  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  preceding  double  row,  take  up  1 
loop  in  every  following  foundation  chain  stitch.  At 
the  end  of  tlie  2nd  part  of  this  double  row  decrease  1 
stitch.  Retwecu  the  ord  and  4th  and  between  the  ‘Jth 
and  loth  of  these 
15  double  rows, 

1  double  row 
must  always  be 
inserted,  which 
reaches  from  the 
upper  edge  to 
the  foot  part  of 
the  shoe,  and 
which  must  con¬ 
tain  24  stitches. 

The  13th  and 
15th  double 
rows  are  short- 


C29. — Rordeu  for  Veil  (G30J. 


630. — Netted  Veil. 


ened  towards  the  lower  edge  of  the 
shoe  by  leaving  12  stitches  in  the 
13th  double  row,  7  stitches  in  the 
13th  and  14th  double  row.  The 
second  half  of  the  shoe  is  worked 
like  the  first  half,  only  beginning  the 
double  rows  at  the  upper  edge. 
When  both  halves  are  completed, 
edge  them  at  the  back  with  a  row  of 
double  stitch,  and  crochet  them  to¬ 
gether  on  the  wrong  side  with  double 
stitch  likewise.  The  sole  is  worked  with  Avhite  wool, 
in  rows  backwards  and  forwards  in  double  stitch, 
always  inserting  the  needle  into  the  2  upper  chain ; 
begin  at  the  point  on  a  foundation  chain  of  10  stitches, 
miss  the  last,  and  work  back  on  the  other  9.  In  the 
next  4  rows,  increase  1  stitch  at  the  beginning  of  every 

row ;  then  work 
6  rows  without 
increasing,  2 
rows  in  each  of 
which  2  stitches 
are  decreased, 
then  2  rows  on 
the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches; 
in  the  next  2 
rows  increase  1 
stitch,  3  rows 
without  i  n- 
creasing ;  in  the 


last  3  rows  always  decrease  2 
stitches.  The  sole  is  sewn  on 
to  the  shoe  on  the  wrong  side 
with  overcast  stitch.  For 
the  trimming  at  the  upper 
and  front  edge,  and  lappet 
for  the  buttonholes,  work  with 
white  wool  a  strip  3  stitches 
wide  in  crochet  a  tricoter; 
edge  this  strip  on  both  side.s 
with  a  row  of  double  stitches 
On  one  side  scallops  are 
formed,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration  ;  for  each  of  these 
work  *  1  double.  Inserting 
the  needle  into  2  stitches  of 
the  strip,  then  1  double  in 
the  next  stitch,  3  double  in 
the  following  one,  1  double 
in  the  next  stitch.  This  strip 
is  fastened  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  shoe  with  a  purl  row 
038.— Oval  Pattern  for  Ornamenting  of  white  wool ;  at  the  front  039.— Oval  Pattern  for  Ornamenting 
Cigar  Cases,  &c.  edge  it  is  sewn  down.  For  Cigar  Cases,  &c. 
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the  purl  row,  always  work  1  double  in  1  selvedge 
stitch  of  the  shoe  and  of  the  strip,  4  chain,  1  double  in 
the  Ist,  missing  1  selvedge  stitch  under  it. 

C36  and  637. — Two  CnocnET  Stitcues  fou  Hoods, 
Fichus,  &c. 

No.  636.  For  this  crochet  stitch,  which  is  a  variety 
of  common  crochet  h  tricoter,  work  on  the  foundation 
chain  1  doable  row  in  crochet  ii  tricoter,  then  work  1 
double  row  as  follows : — 1st  part  of  the  double  row : 
Draw  the  loops  alternately  out  of  the  straight  stitches 
and  out  of  the  chain  between  these.  2nd  row  of  the 
double  row  :  2  loops  worked  over  in  the  straight  stitch, 
and  one  in  the  chain  after  it,  are  cast  off  together  as 
one  stitch.  This  last  double  row  is  constantly  repeated, 
always  inserting  the  needle  in  the  1st  part  of  every 
double  row  into  the  straight  loop  of  the  2  stitches 
cast  off  together ;  moreover,  to  obtain  straight  sides, 
miss  in  the  1st  part  of  every  other  double  row  the 
1st  chain,  and  increase  1  stitch  at  the  end  of  the 
same  row.  In  the  second  part  of  every  double  row 
observe  that  the  2  stitches  belonging  to  one  rib  be 
always  cast  off  together. 

No.  637.  Tliis  crochet  stitch  is  worked  in  rows 
forwards  only  in  the  following  manner : — On  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  foundation  chain  work  1  double  on  the 
1st  stitch,  then  *  throw  the  wool  forward,  make  1  loop 
in  the  next  stitch,  draw  out  this  loop  underneath  the 
stitch  formed  by  throwing  the  wool  forward,  and  cast 
off  both  loops  on  the  needle  together  in  1  stitch.  The 
remaining  rows  are  worked  in  the  same  manner,  always 
inserting  the  needle  into  the  whole  stitch  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  row. 

C38  and  C39. — ^Two  Oval  Patterns  for  Ors.vmexting 
Cigar  Cases,  Portemoxxaies,  Baskets,  &c. 

The  centres  of  these  ovals  are  made  of  glace  silk, 
satin,  or  cloth.  The  patterns  in  applique  are  worked 
in  velvet  or  glace  silk.  The  embroidery  is  worked  with 
different  coloured  purse  silk  in  point  russe,  satin  stitch, 
and  overcast.  The  scroll-work  patterns  are  cut  all  in 
one  piece  of  the  material  used  for  the  patterns  sewn  on 
in  applique.  The  crossing  of  the  scrolls  is  mutated  by 
the  embroidery. 


Paris,  Novemher. 

ARTS  has  beer  in  a  ferment  this  month  with 
Rochefort  and  the  elections.  But  apart  from 
politics,  the  season  is  rather  flat;  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  the  season  is  not  begun.  The  absence  of  the 
Empress  and  of  many  of  the  elite  of  Parisian  society, 
drawn  away  by  the  splendours  of  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
and  tempted  by  the  all-generous  hospitality  of  the 
Viceroy,  renders  our  old  city  very  dull  just  at  the 
time  when  it  generally  wakes  up  to  pleasure  and 
gaiety,  after  the  long  lull  of  the  summer. 

Meanwhile,  our  Emperor  is  staying  at  Compiegne, 
and  inviting,  as  usual,  series  after  series  of  guests. 
Princess  Mathilde,  His  hlajesty’s  cousin,  has  been 
chosen  by  him  to  do  the  honours  of  the  imperial 
chateau  in  the  Empress’s  absence,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  she  acquits  herself  with  much  grace  and 
affability  of  her  task.  Compiegne  possesses  one  of  the 


finest  forests  in  France,  and  la  chasse  is  carried  on  in 
high  style  during  the  time  of  the  Court's  residence. 

Princess  Mathilde,  though  quite  a  Parisian  herself 
in  taste  and  esprit,  is  very  fond  of  foreigners  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  especially  of  artists,  for  she  is  an  artist 
herself,  and  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune  could  easily 
find  a  resource  in  her  talent  as  a  painter.  Every  year 
the  public  is  enabled  to  judge  of  this  by  the  pictures 
she  sends  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Few  persons  in  so  high  a  station  could  be  thus  assured 
of  a  livelihood  through  their  own  resources.  His 
Majesty  of  Italy  would  not,  it  seems,  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  earn  his  bread,  if  we  judge  from  the  following 
anecdote : — 

You  must  know  that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  true 
sportsman,  proof  against  fatigue  and  privations.  He 
loves  to  climb  the  mountains  of  his  dear  Piedmont 
alone  with  his  dog,  and  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
stopped  one  morning  to  breakfast  at  the  house  of  a 
peasant,  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  When  he  wished 
to  pay  for  the  morsel  of  lard  and  glass  of  wine  which 
he  had  heartily  enjoyed,  his  host  refused  the  money. 
“  You  would  do  much  better,”  said  ho  to  the  king,  “to 
rid  mo  of  a  cursed  fox  which  ransacks  my  hencoop, 
and  for  your  trouble  I  would  give  you  three  francs.” 
The  king  accepted  the  bargain,  came  back  the  next 
day  with  a  couple  of  dogs,  and  killed  the  fox,  not 
without  trouble.  The  delighted  peasant  gave  him  the 
promised  sum ;  the  king  jingled  the  money  in  his 
palm,  and  said — “Well-earned  money  gives  great 
pleasure.” 

il.  de  Sainte  Beuve,  just  deceased,  is  not  an  author  to 
be  compared  to  Chateaubriand,  George  Sand,  or  Lamar¬ 
tine,  nor  his  poetry  to  that  of  Alfred  de  Vigny ;  he  was 
clever,  well  versed  in  literature,  and  a  most  agreeable 
man  of  the  world,  whose  scepticism  gave  him  the 
prestige  of  originality. 

Our  Italian  opera  is  once  more  widowed  of  its 
beloved  diva,  Adelina  Patti,  who,  after  a  short  but 
brilliant  reappearance  in  Paris,  is  once  more  gone  to 
fulfil  a  long  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg.  Those  who 
have  he.ard  her  in  Lucia  and  Bigolctto  regret  that 
Russia  should  have  mure  gold  than  France  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  prima  donna. 

Madame  Patti's  soiree  d'adieux  to  the  Parisian  public 
was  at  a  splendid  concert,  given  at  the  Odeon  Theatre, 
for  the  benefit  of  Maillle.  Sarah  Bernhard,  an  actre.ss 
who  lately  lost  all  her  goods  and  furniture  in  a  terrible 
fire  and  her  insurance  money  through  the  carelessness 
of  a  servant  who  neglected  to  go  and  pay  the  annual 
subscription  to  the  insurance  company  when  intrusted 
to  do  so.  The  actress  has,  however,  received  ample 
compensation  for  her  los.scs  by  the  produce  of  the 
concert.  The  boxes  were,  some  of  them,  paid  one 
thousand  francs,  and  the  total  receipts  that  evening 
was  above  eighteen  thousand  francs.  Four  small  comedies 
and  the  last  act  of  the  great  drama  La  Conjuration 
(TAmhire,  were  played  by  the  best  actors  of  Lo  Theatre 
Franqais. 

Madame  Patti,  who  was  only  bound  by  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to  sing  twice,  first  the  cavatina  from  Semira- 
mide,  and  next  the  “  Valse  des  Bluets”  of  Jules  Cohen, 
graciously  added  to  these  a  French  song,  “  La  Belle 
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Jourbonnaisi',”  which  changed  her  success  into  a 
Krfect  triumph. 

The  French  Opera  has  now  two  rival  stars,  but 
;hey  are  not  of  equal  magnitude,  for  Madllc.  Hisson, 
[hough  a  pleasant  singer,  cannot  be  put  on  a  par  with 
Christine  Nilsson,  just  come  back  to  us. 

Of  the  lesser  theatres,  the  Gymnaso  owns  the 
grcati  St  success  with  a  new  comedie  de  monnrs,  Froufrou, 
sliowing  all  the  evils  of  the  bad  education  of  modern 
rarisiaii  young  ladies.  This  play  is  very  witty,  the 
characters  well  drawn,  though  slightly  exaggerated, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  success  is,  we  think,  deserved. 

SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“Perhaps  it  is  well  to  keep  children  from  plnms, 

And  from  pears,  in  the  season,  and  sucking  their  thumbs.” 

Iiigoldshy  Legends. 

T^O  doubt  but  that  it  is  well  to  prevent  the  little 
people  from  doing  anything  hurtful  to  their  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  well-being,  but  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
devise  any  substitute  for  the  comforting  tliumh,  that 
leems  devised  by  Dame  Nature  expressly  to  help  the 
“tootsie-pegs”  through. 

Marmalade  is  “  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter,” 
but  cannot  be  used,  except  at  certain  times,  in  place 
of  butter.  The  thumb  is  a  substitute  for  the  maternal 
“  comfort  ”  which  every  baby  requires,  whether  brought 
up  by  hand  or  not. 

The  very  best  substitute  for  “  mama  ”  herself  is  the 
“Mama”  Feeding  Bottle;  and  on  seciitg  it  I  cannot 
help  wondering  that  it  was  not  thought  of  before,  so 
simple,  so  beautiful,  so  natural  is  the  mechanism.  The 
bottle  consists  of  two  parts,  made  large  enough  to 
admit  the  entrance  of  the  hand  to  clean  them  out.  The 
fore  part  of  the  mama  bottle  is  composed  of  india- 
rubber,  offering  a  soft  cushion  to  the  little  check  of  the 
babe ;  the  form  is  that  of  the  natural  breast,  and  is 
readily  accepted  by  infants  who  refuse  to  touch  the 
ordinary  feeding-bottle.  Those  mothers  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  nurse  their  children 
will  find  in  this  bottle  a  really  cflicient  “  mama,”  of 
whom  they  need  not  be  jealous,  or  grudge  the  baby- 
love  to. 

Children  of  three,  four,  or  five  years  and  upwards 
are  now  busily  occupied  in  guessing  what  kind  of 
Christmas-boxes  they  will  have,  while  parents  arc  as 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  give  them.  If  they  pay  a 
short  visit  to  ^lessrs.  Cremer,  of  Ilegent-street,  they 
will  not  be  long  in  doubt,  for  the  new  toys  and  im¬ 
proved  “old  toys”  are  only  too  enticing.  First  we 
have  velocipedes  in  every  form,  from  the  bicycle  to  the 
carriage  velocipede  for  little  girls.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  these  is  the  railway  velocipede,  in  the  form  of  engine 
and  tender,  which  whistles,  and  is  moved  along  by  the 
child  who  works  treadles  and  guides  the  vehicle. 

The  large  boxes  of  toys  are  especial  favourites  of 
mine,  because  there  is  so  much  pleasure  to  a  little  child 
in  struggling  to  get  the  lid  off,  and  in  wondering  what¬ 
ever  the  magical  box  can  contain !  IVhat  the  boxes 
really  do  contain  is  an  endless  list.  Farmyards,  sheep- 
folds,  soldiers,  sailors,  fish,  swans,  magnetic  toys, 
puzzles,  stables,  household  furniture,  kitchen  furniture 


— I  cannot  name  half  the  various  toys  that  are  in  this 
class. 

For  girls  Messrs.  Cremcr’s  establishment  is  indeed 
a  paradise,  for  the  dolls  reign  paramount ;  they  are  in 
every  size,  kind,  and  price,  from  penny  dolls — which 
are  as  universal  as  penny  rolls — to  the  lovely  ladies 
who  walk  in  silk  .attire  and  ai-e  arrayed  most  splendidly 
in  the  newest  fashions  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Mode, 
dolls  of  wax,  dolls  of  china,  dolls  of  rag,  of  wood,  of 
composition — dolls  with  trousseau  ready  made,  dolls 
with  trousseau  cut  out  only,  and  to  be  made  up  by 
industrious  little  fingers.  Dolls  in  batliing  dresses  and 
of  .aquatic  tendencies ;  dolls  with  baths  of  all  kinds ; 
dolls  that  can  speak  and  cry,  that  roll  their  eyes,  that 
shut  them  on  being  laid  down,  that  open  them  when 
raised ;  dolls’  cradles,  dolls’  furniture,  dolls’  houses.  I 
could  spin  for  an  hour  upon  this  delightful  place,  could 
describe  the  high-heeled  shoes,  the  bronze  boots,  the 
fancy  slippers  worn  by  dolly,  the  hats,  chignons, 
brushes,  combs,  toilet  apparatus  and  cosmetics  for 
dolly’s  use ;  the  carriages  for  her  drives,  the  umbrella 
and  sunshade ;  but  I  sp.are  my  elder  readers,  and  am 
silent  upon  these  thrillingly  interesting  details.  For 
boys  tliere  are  ships  of  all  kinds,  cutters,  schooners, 
brigs,  ironclads,  men-of-war,  and  I  am  assured  that 
these  vessels  are  as  good  as  they  look  pretty,  and  only 
require  a  “  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea  ”  to  prove 
themselves  to  be  A  1.  New  tops  there  are  iu  abun¬ 
dance,  the  chameleon  top  being  the  favourite  toy  of 
the  scivson.  A  top  is  set  spinning,  and  revolves, 
showing  all  kinds  of  forms  and  colours.  I  shall  not 
expl.aiii  how  this  is  effected,  as  it  spoils  the  trick. 

The  magical  finger-tips,  or  Siiimese  links,  are  amusing 
also,  and  the  new  figures  for  the  cotillion  will  be  in¬ 
valuable  at  Christmas  dances,  Messrs.  Cremer’s  enter¬ 
tainments  being  frequently  combined  with  a  dance  in 
mixed  parties  of  children  and  young  people.  These 
entertainments  consist  of  conjuring  tricks  and  feats  of 
“  magic  mystery,”  with  other  amusements  for  young 
and  old  “boys.” 

In  further  pursuit  of  Christmas-boxes  we  must  cross 
Ilegent-street  and  visit  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers — 
not  the  magnificent  shawl  warehouse,  but  the  Indian 
and  Japanese  depot,  where  the  pretty  and  curious 
carvings  in  ivory  may  be  seen  to  advantage  amid  the 
Oriental  drapery.  For  presents  the  best  arc  the  ciird- 
ctises  in  sandal-wood  and  in  fine  ivory.  These  are  made 
to  order  for  Europe.an  use.  Then  there  are  the  lovely 
Lacquer  boxes,  inlaid  with  gold,  fitting  one  on  the 
other;  these  are  used  in  Japan  as  dinner-trays  and 
equipages,  in  England  we  treasure  the  said  equipage 
iu  our  salons,  only  using  the  boxes  for  delicate  work  or 
as  store-places  for  ohjets  (C art.  Then  the  china  plates 
arc  very  beautiful  and  useful  too.  They  hold  cards, 
or  are  used  for  dessert-plates,  or  as  vide-poche  for  the 
bedroom,  as  s.aucers  for  rare  plants,  and  put  to  a  variety 
of  uses ;  their  cost  is  about  two  shillings  each.  Then 
the  Japanese  trays  make  pretty  gifts ;  they  are  used  for 
tea  and  coffee,  for  liqueurs,  and  as  waiters,  and  arc 
made  in  all  sizes  at  very  moderate  prices. 

The  large  boxes  of  Japanese  toys  which  I  saw  last 
year  are  still  “  to  the  fore’’  this  season,  a  large  quantity 
of  boxes  being  imported  for  the  Christmas  season. 
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Tlie  boxes  contain  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  toys, 
and  cost  from  eight  sliillings  upwards.  Tlie  toys  are 
chiefly  mechanical,  and  “  act”  as  they  run  along,  to  the 
children's  great  delight.  Then  there  are  baskets  of 
Chinese  manufacture,  embroidered  Indian  slippers  and 
caps,  smoking-caps  for  gentlemen,  screens  and  fans  for 
ladies,  painted  and  carved  in  sandal-wood.  The  Indian 
shawls  and  scarves  are  much  in  favour,  and  gentlemen 
can  make  delightful  presents  with  the  ever-appreciated 
canclumar  (ks  liidcu.  Of  these  Jlcssrs.  Farmer  and 
Itogers  have  a  delightful  supply,  and  the  present 
mode  of  arranging  the  shawl  renders  it  as  comfortable 
as  elegant. 

Being  anxious  to  assist  some  ladies  who  write  concern¬ 
ing  sundry  growing  girls,  wdiose  shoulders  are  “  growing 
out,”  and  whose  stooping  figures  plainly  accuse  their 
instructors  of  neglect  of  a  point  of  vital  importance 
in  their  educ.ation — daily  exercise — I  called  on  Madame 
Brenner,  of  Bruton-street,  Bond-street,  to  examine  her 
system  of  gymnastic  exercises  for  children  and  ladies. 

^lany  parents  think  that  if  a  girl  is  taught  to  dance. 


straight,  firm  feet,  graceful  walk,  active  habits,  supple, 
flexible  “action.”  How  can  a  girl  who  is  kept  poring 
over  her  books  all  day,  whose  only  exercise  is  a  weekly 
dancing  lesson,  an  hour's  slow  walk  daily — how  can 
such  a  being  grow  into  a 

“  Perfect  woman  nobly  planned  ?” 


How  can  she  become  anything  else  than  a  morbid, 
unnatural  creature  after  such  training  V 

Madame  Brenner  begins  by  graduated  expansion 
exercises,  accompanied  by  music  ;  a  child  of  thn 
years  old  could  not  strain  herself  with  the  sligl 
elastic  expanders,  the  strength  of  which  is  inere 
as  the  pupil  progresses.  The  musical  accompanimeu; 
is  invaluable,  as  the  children  keep  time  better,  and  sr 
amused  and  cheered  at  their  work.  The  exercises  ar 
progressive,  and  are  worked  with  a  view  to  ; 
development  of  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  a  woman 
form.  The  children  assemble  daily,  many  of  tin 
walking  from  some  distance.  The  lessons  last  iior 
half-an-hour  to  an  hour  at  a  time,  but  the  rooms  ar 
open  for  practice  all  day.  Ladies  whoso  pursuits  ar 


if  she  is  allowed  a  daily  w  alk  of  an  hour  in  solemn 
file  of  two,  that  all  is  done  that  is  necessary  for  her 
bodily  health,  and  that  the  great  w'ork  of  mental 
education,  of  accomplishments,  ean  go  on  from  month 
to  month  without  interruption.  Under  this  discipline 
it  is  no  wonder  that  appetite,  health,  and  spirits  fail, 
and  that  the  delicate  girl  sinks  into  the  invalid  wife, 
the  unhealthy  mother  of  sickly  children ;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  woman  so  brought  up  craves  excite¬ 
ment,  is  melancholy,  finds  home  dull,  and  home  duties 
duller,  and  either  becomes  “of  the  period,”  or  takes 
the  cui  boiio  view  of  life,  doing  nothing,  enjoying 
nothing,  fearing  nothing — a  worse  state,  to  my  mind, 
than  that  of  the  dressy,  flashy,  flirty  woman  of  the 
period.  I  cannot  help  attributing  half  of  the  “  inte¬ 
resting  languor”  of  fifty  years  ago  to  the  want  of 
physical  bracing  which  plenty  of  open  air  exercise 
alone  can  give.  The  best  substitute  for  this  exercise, 
and,  indeed,  almost  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  open 
air  exercise,  is  the  science  of  gymnastics,  or  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  frame.  Girls  do  not  require  training 
like  oarsmen,  runners,  boxers,  and  the  like,  but  they 
do  require  to  have  their  chests  developed,  their  feet 
strengthened,  the  muscles  of  their  legs  brought  into 
play ;  or  weak  ankles,  flabby  instead  of  well-shaped  legs, 
and  worse  than  these,  narrow,  ill-formed  busts,  are  the 
consequences  of  the  everlasting  stooping  over  books 
and  work. 

Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  appearance  alone.  Con¬ 
sumption,  that  scourge  of  England,  is  developed  in  the 
narrow  chest  when  the  labouring  lungs  have  not  room 
to  play,  have  no  space  wherein  to  do  their  work,  and 
yet  another  evil  is  caused  by  this  want  of  health¬ 
training  ;  the  sweet  duties  and  pleasures  of  maternity 
are  denied  to  the  narrowed  bust,  the  feeble  frame. 
Healthy,  well-formed  women  can  nurse  their  children, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  what  I  allege  here  is 
the  invention  of  the  “  mama”  feeding  bottle. 

The  system  upon  which  Madame  Brenner  grounds 
her  teaching  is  one  of  pure  common  sense. 

What  is  required  in  a  girl  ?  Fine  bust,  flat  shoulders, 
straight  spine,  strong  frame,  well-developed  legs, 


sedentary,  governesses  whose  duties  prevent  the'; 
taking  necessary  exercise,  go  in  there  for  half-an-hour'B 
practice  and  reap  the  benefit  of  their  pleasant  toil 
The  chililren  I  saw  looked  exceedingly  healthy,  fine, 
well-formed  girls,  active  as  monkeys,  supple  anv 
graceful.  They  performed  most  gracefully  all  tlie 
exercises,  the  trapeze,  the  swing,  the  ladder,  used  the 
foils,  danced,  used  light  dumb-bells — in  short,  went 
through  a  number  of  first-rate  exercises  in  a  clever 
ladylike  manner.  There  is  not  the  least  idea  of  rough 
boyish  exercise.  All  is  quiet  and  refined,  at  the  same 
time  plenty  of  fun  and  innocent  freedom  permitted 
The  floor  is  covered  with  mattresses  to  soften  any 
chance  fall,  a  chance  not  very  likely  to  occur,  for 
Madame  Brenner  never  allows  her  pupils  to  practice 
any  of  the  more  difficult  studies  without  being  close  to  J 
and  directing  them. 

The  course  of  study  includes  dancing,  and  the  terms 
arc  most  moderate,  whether  for  individuals  or  families, 
^ladamc  Brenner  undertakes  the  care  of  special  de¬ 
formities,  receiving  pupils  in  the  house  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  children  practise  in  a  pretty  costume,  made 
for  the  pui-pose,  which  gives  full  freedom  to  every 
limb.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  exercise 
for  our  growing  girls  and  of  the  decided  excellence  of 
Madame  Brenner’s  system,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  all  mothers  who  care  for  the  mental  and 
bodily  health  of  their  children  to  place  them  under 
IMadamc  Brenner's  care,  for  “  the  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment,”  and  a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body  is  a  better  gift  to  a  child  than  a  Kilmaii- 
Bcggian  fortune.  1 

While  writing  on  my  favourite  topic,  children,  letl 
me  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  pure  sweets  aud| 
comfits  of  Messrs.  Wotherspoon  will  cause  great  joyl 
to  the  little  people,  and  not  punish  them  afterwards.  I 
.After  most  feasts  there  “  comes  the  reckoning,  when  I 
men  laugh  no  more,”  and  even  children  pay  the  penalty  I 
of  their  pleasures  after  eating  the  usual  goodies  and  ■ 
sweeties,  which  are  ordinarily  adulterated  with  hurtful,  i 
if  not  semi-poisonous,  substances.  The  Wotherspoon  | 
sweets  are  quite  free  from  any  other  ingredient  butl 
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pure  sugar,  and  flavouring  essences.  The  comfits 
and  Scotch  mixture,  the  lozenge  and  clear  drops,  are 
all  nice  to  the  taste,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  quite 
wholesome.  The  sweets  arc  mixed  by  machinery,  no 
hand  touching  them.  This  fact  alone,  selon  mon  idee, 
renders  tlicm  more  appetising.  A  large  box  of  these 
excellent  sweeties  makes  a  most  welcome  “  Christmas- 
box.” 

I  must  call  my  readers’  attention  to  the  newly- 
invented  needle-threader,  patented  by  Abel  Morrall, 
the  great  needle  manufacturer,  and  inventor  of  the 
egg-eyed  and  double-eyed  needles.  The  threader  con¬ 
sists  of  a  fine  hook,  which  passes  easily  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle  and  draws  the  thread  through.  It 
is  exquisitely  made,  being  strong  and  fine,  and  accom¬ 
plishes  its  task  with  perfect  ease  to  the  operator. 
Many  needle-threaders  give  more  trouble  than  “guessing 
at  the  eye,”  which  is  the  task  of  those  whose  sight 
fails  them,  but  this  threader  is  a  really  easy  threader. 
But  there  is  so  little  diiticulty  in  threading  Mr.  Abel 
Morrall’s  double-eyed  needles,  that  I  should  not  often 
use  this  admirable  threader  when  working  with  them. 

Very  eleg.ant  Christmas  presents  are  the  handsome 
jet  suites  of  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Scarborough.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  a  large  case  of 
these  beautiful  ornaments.  Mr.  Jackson  makes  every 
ornament  for  the  pereon  in  real  Whitby  jet,  and,  as  he 
studies  the  prevailing  modes,  every  few  weeks  some 
new  form,  some  fresh  ornament  is  produced.  Thus, 
cameos  being  de  ri;iiicnr,  he  introduces  every  kind  of 
beautiful  Roman  or  French  cameo.  Necklets  of  richly- 
carved  jet  bear  pendants  of  cameos  of  fine  finish ;  ear¬ 
rings,  brooches,  and  bracelets  match  these.  The 
cameo  jet  brooch  is  particularly  required  to  fasten  the 
shawls  above  mentioned.  The  long  jet  chains  of  gra¬ 
duated  beads  are  cut  in  facets,  and  glitter  like  dia¬ 
monds  ;  jet  brooches  for  deep  mourning  are  made 
thus ;  a  cameo  is  beautifully  cut  in  unpolished  jet  and 
set  in  engraved  jet ;  the  effect  is  most  striking.  One 
very  coquettish  suite  is  a  set  of  dogs’  heads  cut  in 
coloured  cameos  and  set  in  polished  jet.  It  can  be 
worn  with  a  dressy  morning  toilet ;  in  a  country 
house  there  is  something  very  espiegle  about  this  suite. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  evidently  studied  the  subject  of  ladies’ 
ornaments,  for  the  patterns  are  as  varied  as  the  ladies 
pretty  faces. 

Ladies  mu.st  not  expect  to  find  gold  patterns  repre¬ 
sented  in  jet,  for  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  delicate 
threads  of  gold  is  quite  a  failure  in  a  blach  material 
like  jet.  Jet  is,  por  excellence,  the  ornament  of  ladies ; 
it  is  massive-looking,  grand  yet  elegant,  and  light  to 
wear.  The  especial  beauty  of  jet  is  its  brilliancy  and 
its  lightness.  We  must  be  content  with  tlicsc  admirable 
qualities,  and  not  seek  to  expect  gold  patterns  in  a 
material  that  is  not  malleable. 

Purcliasers  of  jet  can  receive  samples  by  post  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  Mr.  Jackson  forwarding  any  num¬ 
ber  of  specimens  for  selection  to  the  colonics,  India, 
&c.,  from  a  simple  brooch  to  the  most  complete  suite 
for  mourning  wear.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to 
ladies,  wlio  can  choose  any  ornament  to  suit  their 
taste.  The  new  jet  crosses  sent  up  by  Mr.  Jackson 
are  particularly  handsome  and  quite  a  novelty.  Mr. 


Jackson’s  address  is  1C,  Westborough  -  street,  Scar¬ 
borough,  Yorkshire.  I  give  this  to  save  time  to  those 
ladies  who  may  wish  to  po.ssess  some  of  these  lovely 
and  ladylike  ornaments. 

During  my  perambulations  this  month,  I  again  saw 
some  Excelsior  Embroidery  Trimming,  and,  pretty  as  I 
thought  it  before,  I  am  now  eharmed  with  the  great 
improvement  made  in  it  by  the  inventors,  Jlcssrs. 
Bollen  and  Tidswell.  For  the  benefit  of  those  ladies 
who  have  not  seen  it,  I  must  explain  this  improvement. 
Those  who  purchased  the  Excelsior  Trimming  when  first 
made  received  a  beautiful  raised  embroidered  edging 
or  insertion.  Now  the  trimming  is  still  handsomer,  the 
satin  stitch  appearance  being  still  more  defined,  and  a 
l.ice  edge  or  picot  added.  This  gives  a  wonderful  finish 
to  the  work.  I  have  made  some  very  pretty  chemise 
tops  with  this  trimming,  using  the  insertion  between 
tucks  and  the  edging  as  a  finish.  It  is  most  effective, 
and  so  easy  to  make  up.  It  looks  well  on  petticoats 
and  all  kinds  of  under-garments,  while  it  is  the  pret¬ 
tiest  possible  trimming  for  children’s  dresses.  It  is 
absurdly  cheap. 

Then  I  remarked  some  very  handsome  winter 
dresses  at  Peter  Robinson’s,  the  well-known  Oxford- 
street  house.  Costumes  for  the  house,  consisting  of 
skirt  and  bodice  of  excellent  merino,  with  upper-skirt 
of  black  satin  cloth ;  the  merino  is  made  in  all  colours, 
violet,  red,  blue,  &c.,  and  trimmed  with  four  flounces. 
The  bodice  can  be  had  of  black  satin  cloth  if  desired. 
Next  some  handsome  rep  dresses,  with  paletot  for  the 
promenade.  These  arc  made  with  three  flounces,  and 
arc  fully  trimmed.  French  grey  silk  dresses  are 
trimmed  very  handsomely  with  rose  colour,  and  arc 
made  in  all  the  prevailing  modes,  at  about  six,  seven, 
and  eight  guineas  the  dress. 

Black  silk  dresses  of  Bonnet’s  make  are  made  with 
the  upper-skirt  and  long  flounced  robe ;  plain  broches, 
handsomely  trimmed,  are  about  six  guineas. 

I  observed  nice  velveteen  dresses  made  paletot 
fashion ;  these  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  the  paletot 
skirt  can  be  worn  over  any  jupon  or  short  skirt,  and  a 
change  of  costume  easily  effected. 

The  tarlatan  ball  and  evening  dresses  of  ilr.  Robin¬ 
son  arc  not  only  beautiful  but  exceedingly  moderate. 
They  are  made  in  white,  with  white  fluting  and  ruches 
of  the  same  material,  or  with  coloured  tarlatan  ruchings, 
or  with  satin  trimming  of  every  colour,  or  with  black 
lace;  these  last  are  more  expensive,  but  are  very 
effective. 

Then  the  black  silk  tulle,  one  of  the  most  useful 
materials  for  evening  wear,  must  not  be  forgotten; 
these  are  trimmed  with  colours,  or  with  white,  or  with 
flounces,  and  not  only  look  but  wear  well. 

The  embroidered  silk  net  dresses  are  lovely.  Imagine, 
dear  readers,  handfuls  of  bright  flounces  thrown  on  a 
rich  black  ground ;  some  of  these  rich  dresses  are 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  opera-cloaks,  for  which 
this  house  is  famous,  are  arranged  in  various  forms,  and 
composed  of  varied  material.  Some  quilted  satin 
jackets,  edged  with  swansdown,  look  very  fascinating 
in  rose,  in  blue,  in  white,  and  in  pink.  The  long 
black  mantle,  with  its  gay  Indian  trimming,  is  always 
effective;  the  opera  cape,  which  covers  the  arms 
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•without  crushing  delicately -puffed  sleeves ;  the  Polish 
enuiuc  jacket,  so  much  used  as  a,  sortie  de  Copira;  the 
Indian  shawl,  folded  aud  trimmed  in  three  special 
separate  ways.  These  shawls  are  also  worn  for  walking, 
and  ladies’  own  shawls  can  be  converted  into  these 
elegant  shawl  mantles  without  cutting,  at  a  moderate 
cost.  S^jace  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the  velvet 
mantles,  the  fur  jackets,  the  splendid  house  aud  carriage 
rugs  shown  me.  I  must  reserve  these  for  another 
month,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  any  pretty 
or  handsome  article  of  “  my  lady's  ”  toilet  can  be  here 
procured,  and  nicer  or  prettier  Christmas-boxes  could 
not  be  given  “  the  girls  ”  than  some  of  these  dresses, 
mantles,  and  furs. 

Gold  of  the  Period!  We  are  getting,  like  Sliss 
Kilmansegg,  all  gold,  and  no  wonder  when  Messrs. 
Stiefbold  and  Cory  produce  such  elegant  orna¬ 
ments,  such  chains  and  necklets!  I  really  must 
describe  a  few  of  them,  premising  that  the  gold  of  the 
period  cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  gold  in  appear¬ 
ance,  aud  that  it  wears  exceedingly  well.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Messrs.  Stiefbold  and  Cory,  of  London 
Wall,  whose  advertisement  must  have  attracted 
the  eye  of  many  of  my  readers.  Gold  of  the  Period ! 
Truly  the  continual  change  in  ornaments  demands  an 
especial  metal  to  fabricate  with  little  expense  the 
decoration  of  an  hour!  The  changing  fashion  has 
brought  long  gold  chains  “in,”  so  ^klessrs.  Stiefbold 
aud  Cory  have  manufactured  some  long  elegant  chains, 
which  pass  through  a  pendant,  and  which  can  be  worn 
as  chain  or  as  necklet;  the  end  of  the  chain  has  a 
handsome  tassel ;  the  pendant  is  cither  in  chased  gold 
of  the  period  or  adorned  with  turquoise,  carbuncle,  or 
opal. 

Necklets  have  three  lockets  arranged  gracefully  as 
pendants ;  some  of  the  prettiest  have  pearls  arranged 
upon  them.  Lockets,  crosses,  and  all  kinds  of  ornaments 
are  made  of  this  gold,  and  cameos  are  particularly 
well  set  in  cinque-cento  style.  The  necklets  are  fine, 
elastic,  and  made  in  every  size  and  width.  Bracelets, 
brooches,  and  earrings,  of  the  newest  gold  patterns. 
Boys’  watch-chains,  Albert  guards,  and  lockets,  are 
also  to  be  had  in  this  gold.  But  the  most  curious  part 
of  this  gold  of  the  period  is  its  cheapness.  Every 
article  I  have  named  costs  less  than  ten  shillings,  and 
many  only  foim  and  five  shillings ;  even  the  combined 
necklet  and  chain,  with  pendants,  do  not  exceed  this 
sum.  Purchasers  will  do  well  to  observe  that  the 
monogram  of  the  inventors  is  placed  upon  every 
article. 

AVith  this  “  Spinning  ”  I  close  my  year's  labour,  but 
before  wishing,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  a  Jlerry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all  aud  each,  1 
must  ask  you  not  to  forget,  nay,  to  do  more,  to 
rtmemher,  the  sick  and  needy  who  lie  on  Christmas  Day 
in  the  wards  of  the  Iloyal  Tree  Hospital,  that  institu¬ 
tion  in  whose  behalf  I  pleaded  when  “  summer  skies 
were  blue.” 

I  now  ask  you  to  spare  a  little  out  of  your  abundance 
for  this  good  cause,  to  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted,  to 
pour  in  oil  and  wine,  to  go  on  with  the  “  English¬ 
woman’s  AVard,”  which  we  hope  to  establish  as  a 


memorial  of  Eiiglisliwomen's  self-sacrifice,  of  English-^ 
women’s  bounty ;  use  your  influence,  dear  ladies,  in  aid\ 
of  the  noblest  charity  in  London ;  collect  from  your  I 
friends ;  do  all  in  your  power  to  help  freely  the  “  Koval  j 
Free;”  remember  that  hero  no  sufferer  sighs  in  vain, 
here  the  only  introduction  required  is  pain  or  illness,  J 
accident  or  calamity ;  if  there  is  a  vacant  bed  it  is  filled, 
if  there  is  pain  it  is  relieved,  if  ^vounds  they  arc  I 
bound  up.  AA'c  ought  to,  we  must,  help  those  who  so  ' 
help  others — the  unselfish  workers,  the  promoters,  the 
active  agents  of  this  free  charity.  Let  us  all  give  our 
mite,  and  trust  to  a  higher  power  than  ours  to  bless 
the  gift  aud  the  giver.  I  w^ill  only  add,  God  bless 
you  all. 

Tiiu  SiLKWonii. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND 
ENTEKTAIN^AIENTS. 

^''IIE  Royal  Italian  Opera  reopened  its  portals  on 
the  8th  ult.  with  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Mdlle. 
lima  di  Alurska  impersonating  the  heroine,  one  of  her 
favourite  and  decidedly  most  successful  assumptions. 
The  last  act  in  particular  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
musically  and  histrionically.  One  contretemps  on  the 
opening  night  w'as  the  sudden  illness  of  Signor  Alon- 
gini,  for  whom  Signor  della  Rocca  acted  as  substitute 
in  the  trying  part  of  Edgardo  at  a  very  short  notice. 
Fidelio,  11  Flauto  Marjico,  Don  Giovanni,  Les  Huguenots, 
Lc  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Ilohcrto  il  Diavolo  have  since 
been  given  in  succession,  as  well  as  Ambroisc  Thomas’s 
Hamlet,  a  novelty  in  which  was  the  appearance  of 
Mdlle.  di  Murska  in  the  role  of  Ophelia,  vice  Christine. 
Nilsson,  absent  on  a  provincial  tour.  An  on  dit  is  the 
reproduction  of  Cherubini’s  chef-d'oeuvre,  Medea. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  also  recommenced  on 
the  same  evening,  the  great  hall  of  St.  James’s  being 
crowded  to  overflowing.  The  instrumental  performance  ; 
was  in  its  customary  style  of  excellence,  the  great 
feature  of  attraction  being  the  admirable  violin  per¬ 
formance  of  a  lady,  Mdine.  Noi-man-Neruda,  who  led 
the  opening  quartet,  ^Mendelssohn’s,  in  D  major,  Op.  44, 
her  coadjutors  being  MM.  Rics  and  Zerbini,  and  the 
renowned  violoncellist.  Signor  Piatti.  Mdme.  Neruda 
also  took  part  with  Herr  Pauer  in  Mozart's  lovely  duct 
sonata  in  B  flat  for  piano  and  violin,  written  by  the 
gifted  composer  expressly  for  a  lady  violinist — Mdlle.  i 
Strcnasacchi — and  in  both  performances  achieved  a 
decided  triumph.  Her  tone,  expression,  and  execution, 
arc  alike  admirable.  * 

At  Drury  Lane  the  programme  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  until  the  18th  inst.,  when  the  theatre  will  bej 
closed  for  a  few  nights  to  prepare  for  the  iiroduction), 
of  the  grand  Christmas  pantomime.  Beauty  and 
Beast. 

At  the  Royal  Princess's  Theatre — the  management! 
having  changed  hands — the  once  famous  Adclphi  drama 
of  The  Willow  Copse  was  played  for  a  short  time  to 
indifferent  houses,  Jlr.  AA'ebster  retaining  his  original 
character  of  Luke  Fielding,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon ; 
hers  of  the  Lancashire  farm  servant,  Meg.  Boucicault’s 
drama  of  The  Long  Strike,  considerably  altered,  has 
been  since  reproduced  on  these  boards,  where  it  wasj 
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'  originally  represented,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Fcchtcr 
is  to  perform  there  for  a  limited  number  of  nights 
previous  to  his  departure  for  America.  It  is  his  first 
visit  to  the  New  World,  and  his  engagement  is  likely 
to  prove  an  unmistakable  succi-ss. 

At  the  Ilaymarket,  Xetc  Men  and  Old  Acres  well 
maintains  the  prestige  of  the  theatre  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  sterling  pieces  admirably  acted.  The  mounting 
of  those  capital  dramas  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
yet  it  is  made  subservient  to  and  not  of  paramount 
iinpoi  tance  to  the  performance.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chippen¬ 
dale  admirably  impersonate  the  characters  of  the 
aristocratic  county  magnates,  proud  of  their  ancestry 
and  “old  acres,”  while  in  sharp  contrast  are  the  “  new 
men”  happily  illustrated  in  distinct  specimens  by  Mr. 
Howe  as  the  generous  and  large-minded  Liverpool 
capitalist,  and  Mr.  liuckstone  as  the  wealthy  but 
vulgar-soulcd  parvenu.  The  ladies  are  equally  good  in 
their  respective  assumptions.  Miss  Madge  Robertson 
as  the  high-born  Lilian  Vavasour  is  simply  charming. 
Her  acting  is  nature  itself,  and  she,  as  usual,  looks  her 
part  to  perfection,  which  is  mon;  than  can  be  sai<l  of 
her  chief,  Mr.  liuckstone,  whose  genial  countenance 
cannot  be  brought  to  second  his  lifelike  conception  of 
the  rich  but  sordid  and  scheming  money-grubber, 
Kuutcr.  The  piece  is  sure  to  run  till  Christmas  brings 
with  it  the  ever-welcome  Sothern. 

The  Lyceum  cannot  be  congratulated  on  a  change 
in  the  ill-luck  which  seems  so  eonstantly  to  attend  its 
fortunes.  After  a  short  trial  of  the  legitimate  drama, 
Mr.  Allerton,  the  manager  pro  tempo.,  produced,  for  the 
sake  presumably  of  enacting  its  hero,  an  adaptation  of 
M.  Augier’s  romantic  play  of  Paul  Forcstier,  brought 
out  at  the  Theatre  Framjais  nearly  two  years  since. 
The  English  version  was  an  unmitigated  failure,  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
piece  and  the  calibre  of  the  actors  engaged  in  its 
representation. 

At  the  Strand  a  new  extravaganza,  on  a  classical 
subject,  and  entitled  Ino,  was  produced  on  the  8th  ult. 
in  place  of  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  which  has 
run  such  a  lengthened  and  goodly  course.  The  piece, 
which  ie  thickly  atrewn  with  puns  and  “  breakdowns,” 
and  bsilliantly  mounted,  is  by  a  new  aspirant  for  fame, 
a  Mr.  J.  iJ.  Spedding.  Those  clever  actors,  Messrs. 
David  James  and  T.  Thome,  are  as  lively  and  amusing 
as  usual  in  their  respective  impersonations  of  the  hen¬ 
pecked  Cadmus,  King  of  Thebes,  and  his  strongminded 
wife,  Ilermione, 

At  the  Gaiety  The  Life  Chase  still  maintains  its  place 
in  the  programme,  its  sombre  interest  now  relieved 
by  the  revived  burlesque  of  Columbus,  vice  Linda  di 
Chamouni.  Offenbach’s  lively  operetta.  The  Rose  of 
Auverifne,  precedes  the  drama,  in  place  of  Lischen  and 
Frischen. 

At  the  Olympic  the  fortunes  of  Little  Em'hj  continue 
to  sustain  prosperously  those  of  this  establishment, 
while  the  Globe  is  doing  well  with  Kyron’s  drama,  Not 
such  a  Fool  as  He  Looks,  considerably  and  judiciously 
altered  since  its  first  production,  and  in  which  the 
author  is  now  much  more  at  home  in  his  representation 
of  the  vapid  but  not  silly  hero.  Sir  Simon  Simple. 

At  the  Uolborn  Mr.  Harry  Sullivan  still  evinces  a 


firm  determination  to  adhere  to  the  regular  orthodox 
drama.  Sir  Lytton  Hulwer’s  /.a</y  of  Lyons  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  gloomy  tragedy  of  The  Gamester.  The 
manager  enacts  the  part  of  the  aspiring  gardener's  son, 
Claude  Melnotte,  in  his  usual  energetic  manner. 

The  St.  James’s  programme  continues  as  yet  un¬ 
changed,  Goldsmith’s  sterling  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  backed  by  Offenbach’s  music,  in  Treasure 
T,  'ove,  and  the  choregraphic  fascinations  of  .1  ^layic 
Waltz  continuing  to  prove  attractive. 

At  the  New  Queen’s  Turn  of  the  Tide  has  maintained 
an  unbroken  fiow  of  popularity.  A  new  drama  by 
F.  C.  Hurnand  is  announced  for  the  4th  inst. 

At  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre  the  cast  has  received 
a  most  valuable  reinforcement  in  the  person  of  the 
agreeable  and  lady-like  actress  so  long  and  favourably 
known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Adelphi  theatre  a.s 
Aliss  Henrietta  Sims,  who  made  her  debut  there  in  a, 
new  drama  by  IMr.  Wybert  Keeve,  who  also  enacts  in 
a  very  easy  unpretending  way  the  hero  in  his  own 
piece,  which  is  entitled  lFo«  at  Last.  Though  not 
without  merit,  the  drama  only  obtained  a  succes  irestime. 
Burnand’s  burlesque  of  Very  Little  Faust  and  More 
Mephistopheles  continues  to  run. 

At  the  Surrey,  Andrew  Ilalliday’s  Drury  Lane  spec¬ 
tacular  drama  of  The  •Great  Cdy  is  enjoying  a  trium¬ 
phant  success.  The  piece,  with  its  striking  local 
scenery,  in  particular  the  one  in  the  thieves’  kitchen, 
charms  the  hearts  of  transpontine  audiences.  Sir.  F. 
Villicrs  is  engaged  to  sustain  his  original  part  of  the 
Jew  Mendez. 

Astley’s  is  having  quite  a  return  to  its  palmy  days 
by  the  revival  of  the  dramatised  version  of  Lord 
Byron’s  grand  poem  of  Mazeppa.  A  I\liss  Lilian  now 
undertakes  the  part  of  the  hero,  formerly  sustained  by 
Adah  Menken. 

At  Sadler’s  Wells  a  new  drama,  from  the  pen  of 
W.  E.  Suter,  has  been  produced,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  success,  which  may  in  great  measure  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Mr.  Edmund  Phelps 
and  JIrs.  Margaret  Eburne  in  the  principal  characters. 
The  piece,  which  is  entitled  The  Bavarian  Girl;  or. 
The  Black  Helmet,  is,  as  regards  plot  and  incidents,  of 
the  good  old  Surrey  and  Victoria  school  of  melodrama. 
It  has  one  advantage  over  the  general  run  of  pieces, 
that  it  is  more  rife  in  “  situation  ”  than  in  dialogue. 

At  the  Royal  Standard  the  prince  of  opera  bouffe, 
Offenbach,  is  in  the  ascendant.  La  Grande  Duchessc 
and  La  Barbe  Bleu  alternating  the  programme  between 
them. 

At  Exeter  Hall  an  important  event  was  the  produc¬ 
tion,  on  the  17  th  ultimo,  of  a  pastoral  entitled  Ruth,  by 
Herr  Otto  Goldschmid,  whose  gifted  wife,  the  once 
world-renowned  Jenny  Lind,  made,  on  the  occasion,  a 
second  rentrie  before  the  London  public. 

At  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Hlustration  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
German  Reed  made  their  welcome  reappearance  on  the 
22nd  ultimo,  in  a  new  entertainment  entitled  Ages  Ago, 
w’ritten  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  music  by  Frederick  Clay. 

The  Oratorio  Concerts,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Barnby,  will  recommence  on  the  8th  inst., 
I  with  Handel’s  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  and  Acis  and 
[  Galatea. 


640. — UALKiNo  Toilets. 


a  deep  puffing  ornamented  on  each  side  with  a  black 


Costume  of  black  poult  de  sole.  Flounce  round  the 


satin  fluting.  Tunic  forming  two  points  at  the  back,  bottom  with  a  fluted  heading  and  two  rows  of  black 
trimmed  with  a  satin  fluting  and  a  network  fringe ;  velvet.  Tunic  fringed  with  a  fluting  and  two  rows  of 
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640. — AValking  Toilets.  sash  with  a  large  bow  and  fringed  ends.  Flounce  put 

Walking  costume  of  dark  blue  cloth.  First  skirt  on  as  a  cape,  and  coat  sleeves.  Toquet  of  black 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  gathered  flounce  and  velvet,  and  bunch  of  blue  feathers  placed  at  the  side. 
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641. — Visiting  Toilets. 

Dressy  costume.  Skirt  of  violet  poult  de  soie  with  a 
scalloped-out  flounce,  bound  with  a  satin  cross-strip. 


velvet.  This  tunic  is  looped  up  at  the  back  and  forms 
a  marked  puff.  Plain  bodice  trimmed  with  a  plastron 
of  black  velvet,  and  a  fringe  forming  a  collar  at  the 


641.— Visiting  Toilets. 


back.  Sleeves  with  velvet  revers.  The  hat  of  Same  trimming  put  on  as  an  apron  up  to  the  waist, 
black  velvet,  with  bow  of  velvet  and  aigrette  of  Casaque  of  violet  velvet,  forming  a  puff  at  thi*  back 
feathers.  and  a  large  basque  in  front.  This  casaque  is  trimmed 
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with  a  scalloped-out  border  bound  with  satin,  and  with 
a  scalloped-out  revers  showing  a  waistcoat  of  violet 
poult  de  soie.  Felt  hat  with  a  large  bow  of  velvet  in 
front,  and  a  tuft  of  feathers  placed  at  the  back. 

Costume  of  brown  silk,  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  three  flounces,  two  striped  with  black  satin  and  a 
plain  one  in  the  middle.  Casaque  ornamented  like  the 
skirt,  rounded  in  front,  and  with  revers  trimmed  with 
a  ruche  and  flounce,  and  looped  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  Bonnet  of  brown  velvet  and  black  lace ;  long 
feather  forming  a  diadem. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

UDGING  of  modern  fashions  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  we  cannot  but  approve  of  the  great  modi¬ 
fication  lately  brought  to  our  bonnets — in  fact,  of  the 
almost  total  suppression  of  the  bonnet  altogether. 

A  head-gear  of  which  wire  and  stiff  net  formed  the 
most  important  part,  never  could  be  very  graceful. 
For  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  our  modistes  have 
vainly  been  endeavouring  to  turn  the  difficulty.  Crowns 
and  curtains  have  been  varied  in  a  thousand  ways  by 
their  nimble  fingers.  Borders  have  undergone  every 
variety  of  shape,  sometimes  high,  and  overloaded  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  feathers ;  sometimes  laid  close  to 
the  forehead,  like  the  edge  of  a  saucer  turned  down¬ 
wards.  We  have  had  the  Pamela  and  the  Laiuballe 
bonnet,  the  fanchon  and  the  diadem — in  fact,  every 
combination,  possible  and  impossible,  has  been  tried, 
and  tried  unsatisfactorily.  Something  else  was  wanted. 

The  renovation  commenced  last  winter  with  the 
capulet.  It  was  easy  to  predict  from  the  beginning  the 
general  success  which  this  graceful  model  would  ulti¬ 
mately  obtain.  Now,  however,  the  veil  forming  the 
lace  hood  of  the  capulet  is  no  longer  made  up  before¬ 
hand,  and  ladies  will,  so  to  speak,  have  to  fashion  their 
bonnet  upon  their  own  head.  This  will,  indeed,  cause 
an  emulation  of  elegance  among  the  ladies,  for  of  course 
there  will  be  numerous  different  ways  of  wearing  the 
coiffure.  In  Spain  all  ladies  do  not  arrange  the  man¬ 
tilla  with  equal  grace ;  it  will  be  the  same  here  with 
the  capulet.  Each  individual  taste  will  become  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  veil.  At 
present  the  capulet  is  composed  of  a  velvet  bandeau, 
put  on  as  a  diadem,  or  else  a  wreath  of  flowers  just 
above  the  forehead ;  then  over  this  bandeau  or  tliesc 
flowers  a  large  veil,  artistically  thrown  over  the  head, 
like  a  sort  of  hood.  This  veil  can  be  made  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  fine  silk  chenille.  This  soft,  shining,  light, 
and  velvety  texture,  trimmed  with  lace  or  guipure, 
loosely  folded  about  the  head,  gives  it  a  poetical 
madonna-like  appearance,  and  almost  all  ladies  thus 
shrouded  in  soft  chenille  and  lace  will,  for  certain,  look 
pretty.  The  capulet  is,  besides,  an  essentially  comfort¬ 
able  coiffure ;  it  is  warm,  and  with  it  ladies  can  brave 
the  coldest  weather  when  driving  out  in  a  carriage. 

The  present  town  bonnet  is  not  quite  the  eapulet, 
but  something  very  much  like  it ;  it  has  the  velvet 
bandeau  and  the  diadem  of  flowers  or  feathers.  The 
strings  are  exchanged  for  a  necklet  of  velvet,  fastened 
at  the  side  with  a  bow.  The  veil  is  thrown  over  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  loosely  tied  round  the  neck. 


For  instance,  a  diadem  of  myrtle  green  velvet,  with 
a  bow  of  satin  and  small  West  Indian  bird;  necklet  of 
green  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin. 

A  bandeau  of  marine  blue  velvet,  with  a  wreath  of 
velvet  foliage,  mixed  with  a  few  leaves  of  brilliant 
metal.  On  one  side  there  is  a  large  green  and  gold 
beetle.  A  black  lace  veil  is  fastened  on  one  side  by  a 
bow  of  black  velvet. 

A  bonnet  of  black  tulle,  embroidered  with  chenille, 
with  a  ruched  bandeau  of  black  lace,  above  which 
there  is  a  bunch  of  red  rosebuds,  with  brown  tinted 
foliage,  torsade  of  velvet  and  lace  forming  the  strings. 

A  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with  a  plain  bandeau, 
above  which  a  beautiful  heron’s  feather  forms  a  diadem. 
A  veil  of  black  gauze  is  fastened  at  the  side  with  a 
gold  palm-leaf. 

A  bonnet  formed  of  three  bouillons  of  plum-coloured 
satin,  divided  by  ruches  of  black  lace.  On  one  side  a 
satin  rose  of  the  same  colour,  covered  by  the  black 
lace,  which  forms  lappets,  and  is  fastened  by  a  large 
bow  of  satin  with  fringed  ends. 

Another  satin  bonnet,  of  a  golden-brown  colour, 
forming  a  puff  in  front,  with  a  bandeau  of  brown  and 
gold  coloured  foliage  above  the  forehead.  A  scarf  veil 
of  brown  gauze  is  fastened  at  the  side  by  a  bunch  of 
brown  and  gold  leaves  and  buds  to  match. 

Again,  a  bandeau  of  black  velvet,  ornamented  with 
small  green  and  blue  feathers.  A  large  tulle  veil  with¬ 
out  any  lace  entirely  covers  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
is  fastened  in  front  under  a  large  bow  of  black  velvet. 

And  a  bonnet  of  blue  velvet  and  gauze,  formed  of 
bouillons  of  both  materials.  A  steel  palm-leaf  fastens 
a  velvet  bow  at  the  8i<le.  A  large  veil  of  blue  gauze  is 
loosely  tied  on  one  side,  and  a  narrow  velvet  necklet  is 
attached  with  a  bow  and  a  steel  buckle. 

All  these  models  arc  of  an  elegant  simplicity,  and 
we  do  not  mention  those  which  are  overloaded  with 
gold  ornaments. 

Of  hats  there  is  a  variety  of  eccentric  models, 
among  which  the  Tyrolese  is  perhaps  the  prettiest. 

A  very  elegant  specimen  is  made  of  brown  velvet : 
it  is  trimmed  with  a  thick  torsade  of  brown  silk  and 
gold,  and  with  a  handsome  drooping  tuft  of  golden 
pheasants’  feathers,  fastened  at  the  foot  with  a  gold 
buckle. 

Then  there  is  the  Mariniere,  a  flat  round  hat  with 
narrow  brim,  trimmed  in  front  with  an  enormous  bow 
of  velvet,  and  a  feather  laid  back  over  the  crown. 

And  the  Casqmtte,  quite  the  boy’s  cap,  but  higher  in 
front,  and  with  the  visor  coming  down  very  much  over 
the  forehead,  while  the  crown  seems  cut  away  at  the 
back.  A  large  rose  is  placed  in  front,  with  its  buds 
and  foliage,  and  a  boa  veil  of  black  spotted  net  crossing 
over  the  visor,  hanging  down  on  the  left  side  and 
loosely  tied  round  the  neck. 

Such  are  the  last  sweet  things  in  hats,  but  many 
young  ladies  still  prefer  the  elegant  Louis  XIV.  shape, 
with  drooping  feather,  which,  though  not  the  very  last 
new  model,  is  certainly  the  most  becoming.  Besides 
the  capulet,  we  have  two  other  nouveautes  to  announce 
for  this  winter's  fashions.  One  is  an  outer,  and  the 
other  an  under  garment. 

The  first  is  the  Venetian  pelisse — the  paletot,  now 
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if  young,  pretty  ? — she  realises  a  most  charming  ideal, 
pleasing  at  once  both  by  look  and  odour. 

The  short  dress  has  not  been  able,  after  all,  to  find 
favour  with  our  grandes-dames ;  all  the  newest  and 
most  elegant  costumes  touch  the  ground. 

A  model  at  once  very  rich  and  very  simple  is  the 
costume  of  black  velvet,  composed  of  a  first  skirt, 
trimmed  with  three  narrow  flounces,  a  tunic  elegantly 
1  draped  and  edged  round  with  a  border  of  sable  fur. 


become  so  general  as  to  be  a  sort  of  uniform  for  the 
whole  female  community,  has  had  its  day ;  the  pelisse 
is  now  about  to  take  its  place.  This  word  pelisse  de¬ 
notes  a  full,  ample  garment,  in  which  a  lady  can  drape 
herself ;  it  may  be  of  flannel,  cloth,  silk  or  velvet, 
and  be  lined  either  with  quilted  silk  or  with  fur,  in 
the  Russian  style.  Some  pelisses,  made  of  two  diffe¬ 
rent  materials  and  colours,  are  both  original  and 


642.— Reception  and  Hunting  Toilets. 

But  the  elegant  thing  of  the  moment,  that  which  is  and  a  jacket  with  a  round  basque  also  of  satin,  and 
of  the  most  refined  taste  and  recherche  comfort,  is  the  trimmed  with  similar  fur.  The  jacket  is  loose  at  the 
Sachet  (scent  cushion)  petticoat.  It  is  made  of  a  light  back,  and  slit  open  half-way  up  under  the  arms ;  it 
sort  of  flannel,  and  lined  with  silk,  pink  or  green,  blue,  forms  a  sort  of  waistcoat  in  front, 
mauve  or  cerise-coloured,  quilted  and  scented  with  Velvet  costumes  are  also  most  tasteful,  and  are  made 
violet  powder,  exactly  like  a  handkerchief  or  glove  in  historical  style,  the  dresses  of  Mary  Queen  of 
case.  Morning  gowns  are  also  made  in  the  same  style ;  Scots,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  the  proud  Anne 
they  are  perfumed  dresses.  When  the  lady  who  wears  of  Austria,  being  faithfully  reproduced  by  our  first- 
such  a  one  is  pretty — and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  all  ladies,  rate  couturieres. 
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Costumes  of  woollen  material,  cloth,  serge,  or  cash- 
mere,  are,  in  a  simpler  style,  very  ladylike  and  suitable 
for  walking  toilets.  Cashmere  requires  a  great  deal  of 
trimming — flounces,  ruches,  flutings,  and  so  on.  Serge 
and  cloth  are  ornamented  with  velvet,  or  with  wide 
black  woollen  braid  of  a  fine  texture,  with  a  narrow 
satin  edge  on  either  side. 

For  instance,  a  costume  of  marine  blue  serge,  the 
first  skirt  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep 
Russian  pleating,  above  which  is  placed  a  band  of 
black  velvet ;  the  second  skirt  is  edged  with  a  similar 
velvet  band,  and  looped  up  in  draperies  on  either  side. 
A  loose  jacket  of  the  same  material  is  trimmed  with 
black  velvet,  and  with  a  handsome  fringe  of  dull  silk. 

A  costume  of  dark  green  cloth  is  also  extremely 
ladylike.  The  first  skirt,  slightly  train-shaped,  has  no 
flounce ;  there  are  three  rows  of  braid  above  the  hem. 
The  second  skirt,  also  trimmed  with  a  treble  row  of 
braid,  is  looped  up  a  little  at  the  sides,  and  falls  much 
lower  down  at  the  back. 

The  jacket  is  open  in  front,  with  revers  and  double- 
breasted  ;  it  has  a  postilion  basque  at  the  back. 

The  double-breasted  cloth  jackets  are  indeed  one  of 
the  nicest  and  most  comfortable  models  of  the  season ; 
some  are  made  of  fine  dark  green,  purple,  or  blue 
Montagnac  cloth,  furry  on  the  inside,  trimmed  with 
the  n^w  black  braid  edged  with  satin  ;  and  some  are  of 
white  cloth  or  molleton  edged  with  a  deep  black  velvet 
border  and  ornamented  with  collar,  revers,  cuffs,  and 
pocket  entirely  of  black  velvet. 

The  white  Angora  jackets,  with  long  silky  hair,  arc 
also  both  lady-like  and  comfortable ;  while  the  black 
jackets  braided  with  gold  are  in  good  taste  for  indoors 
only. 

For  the  evening  velvet  and  satin  dresses  are  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery. 

We  have  also  admired  for  a  dinner  toilet  a  dress  of 
lapis  blue  velvet  and  satin,  trimmed  with  feathers. 

The  first  skirt  was  of  plain  blue  satin,  and  train- 
shaped  ;  it  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  cut¬ 
out  border  of  blue  velvet.  The  tunic  was  composed  of 
strips,  partly  satin  and  partly  velvet,  with  a  border 
trimming  of  tips  of  blue  curled  feathers,  looking  like 
soft  fur,  quite  round  in  front,  excessively  short,  puffed 
out  at  the  back,  and  looped  up  so  as  to  form  three 
draperies,  divided  by  cords  and  tassels.  The  plain 
bodice  is  also  trimmed  with  feather  borders,  becoming 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  waist.  The  sleeve  has 
a  feather  epaulette,  and  the  bodice,  cut  low  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  has  a  similar  feather  border  round 
the  top. 

This  same  dress,  made  of  dark  crimson  or  of  black 
velvet  and  satin,  with  black  feather  trimming,  would 
be  of  a  more  sober,  though  splendid  style  of  elegance. 

In  general  skirts  are  longer  and  tunics  less  looped  up 
than  they  were  this  summer,  which  renders  the  general 
appearance  of  a  toilet  much  more  becoming. 

The  paletot,  such  as  it  is  now  worn,  for  it  is  not 
altogether  discarded,  is  slit  open  either  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  or  at  the  sides.  When  of  cloth  or  velvet 
they  are  made  rather  longer  than  when  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress. 

Long  tunics,  fastened  to  the  waist  at  the  back  only, 


and  open  in  front,  to  show  a  Louis  XIV.  waistcoat 
with  a  long  basque,  are  now  very  much  taking  the 
place  of  the  tight-fitting  paletots.  These  tunics  are 
made  either  to  match  the  dress,  or  of  black  cashmere, 
fine  black  cloth  or  velvet,  to  wear  with  any  dress. 
There  are  also  very  elegant  Robespierre  redingotes  of 
the  same  materials,  pleated  in  at  the  waist  and  looped 
up  at  the  sides;  and  very  comfortable  mantles,  with 
sleeves  and  deep  capes.  The  sleeves  of  all  these  diffe¬ 
rent  models  may  be  either  narrow,  demi-wide,  quite 
wide,  or  double — that  is,  with  a  long  loose  sleeve  and 
a  tight  one  underneath.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste. 

It  is  often  a  question,  now  that  all  out-of-door 
toilets  are  complete  costumes  of  cloth  or  other  thick 
materials,  what  style  is  best  to  adopt  for  an  indoor  or 
reception  dress.  In  such  cases,  the  elegant  velvet 
jacket  is  invaluable,  moderately  trimmed  either  with 
g..  1  braid  or  with  lace.  The  shape  of  the  jacket  is 
sulhciently  open  in  front  to  show  a  pretty  waistcoat  of 
coloured  silk.  With  a  silk  or  cashmere  skirt  this 
completes  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  very  elegant  home 
toilet. 

Our  illustration  No.  642  represents  a  pretty  recep¬ 
tion  and  fancy  hunting  toilet. 

The  reception  dress  is  made  of  havannah  and  maroon- 
coloured  poult  de  sole.  The  first  skirt  is  just  touching 
the  ground,  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  deep 
flounce  put  on  with  a  doubled  scalloped  heading, 
Havannah  tunic  with  long  train  surrounded  with 
double  scalloped  bands,  one  in  Havannah  and  the  other 
in  maroon.  Bodice  with  basque  in  front  and  large 
puff  behind,  trimmed  with  a  flounci  and  heading  to 
match  the  skirt.  Sleeves  open  to  the  elbow  and  edged 
with  a  flounce.  Fanchon  capeline  of  white  cashmere 
pointed  in  front  and  trimmed  on  the  top  with  a  bow  of 
velvet. 

Hunting  costume  of  green  cloth.  Zouave  trousers, 
buttoned  under  the  knee ;  buff  gaiters,  and  thick  boots  ; 
cantiniere’s  skirt,  buttoned  all  down  the  front  and 
trimmed  behind  with  cross-cut  bands  of  black  velvet. 
Amazon  jacket,  with  revers  to  the  bodice,  and  basque 
waistcoat  of  the  same  material ;  stand-up  collar  and 
fancy  cravat ;  elegant  game  bag,  fastened  on  the  left 
side  to  the  waistband ;  green  felt  hat  with  high  crown 
ornamented  at  the  side  with  a  tuft  of  cock’s  feathers. 

The  fashionable  cravat  is  a  very  large  bow  of  satin, 
made  in  all  colours,  but  particularly  tasteful  in  black 
satin.  This  bow  is  not  made  up  stiffly,  but  chiffonn€m 
the  most  graceful  but  indescribable  manner.  Other 
cravats  are  of  bright-coloured  velvet  with  fringed  ends. 
A  safety-pin  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  bow  makes  it 
very  easy  to  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  a  brooch. 

The  Carlotta  bow  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold  and  edged  with  a  fringe  of  mixed  black  and  gold ; 
and  the  Fathonf,  forming  two  crescents,  embroidered 
and  fringed  in  silks  of  various  colours  mixed  with  gold 
— quite  Oriental  in  style — are  also  new  models  of  the 
season. 

Then  sultana  scarfs,  of  crape  de  chine,  in  all  colours, 
are  extremely  fashionable,  and  are  worn  in  Oriental 
style,  round  the  neck,  and  looped  at  the  side. 

The  velvet  ribbons  now  used  for  sashes  are  one  yard 
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and  a  half  wide,  80  that  the  lappets  form  a  sort  of  short  are  often  exchanged  for  the  full  pleated  fvlll  called 
skirt  at  the  back.  The  velvet  sashes  are  mostly  black,  pierrot. 


but  they  are  also  much  worn  in  ruby  or  plum  colour, 
dark  orange,  or  bright  violet.  In  the  same  colours  the 
sashes  of  fringed  grosgrain  ribbon  odd  much  to  the 
ornamentation  of  of  the  dress. 

The  open  turned-down  collars  of  which  we  com¬ 
plained  last  month  are  already  much  gone  out  of  favour, 
and  are  exchanged  for  ruched  chemisettes  of  a  very 
becoming  style.  With  high  dresses  and  jackets  these 
ruches  look  very  much  better  than  the  plain  turn-down 
collars,  and  are  much  more  coquettish  than  the  narrow 
standing  up,  masculine-looking  collar,  though  this  last 
is  still  de  rigueur  with  costumes  of  a  certain  style. 

Delicate  treble  frillings  of  clear  muslin  simply 
hemmed,  or  edged  with  a  narrow  strip  of  the  finest 
Brussels  net,  give  a  very  pretty  finish  to  simple  toilets, 
while  ruches  of  Valenciennes  or  Mechlin  lace  are  most 
elegant  with  dresses  of  a  richer  style.  With  the  bodices 
open  in  front  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  now  much  worn 
for  dinner  and  evening  dresses,  the  same  ruches  are 
made  to  follow  the  shape  of  the  bodice  and  show 
inside ;  the  cuffs,  to  wear  with  the  demi-wide  sleeves, 
are  composed  of  a  deep  muslin  fluting,  edged  with  fine 
net  or  lace,  and  falling  over  the  hand.  A  large  locket 
or  eross,  in  the  Mediaeval  style,  looks  extremely  well 
with  the  heart-shaped  bodices,  and  generally  completes 
the  lace  parure. 

This  month  wo  notice  a  very  charming  white  toilet 
for  a  little  girl  two  years  old.  It  is  of  white  poplin, 
the  first  skirt  trimmed  with  two  scalloped-out  flounces, 
each  headed  with  a  plait  of  white  satin.  A  similar 
plait  and  scalloped-out  fluting  simulate  a  square  berthe 
upon  the  bodice,  which  is  continued  into  a  deep  round 
basque,  forming  a  sort  of  second  skirt,  open  in  front, 
and  trimmed  with  two  flutings  and  a  satin  stripe,  the 
sleeves  are  ornamented  to  correspond.  A  sash  of  white 
satin  is  tied  at  the  back,  with  two  double  loops  and 
two  lappets.  A  circular  of  the  same  material  and 
trimming,  with  a  small  hood  lined  with  white  satin, 
and  fastened  with  silk  cords  and  tassels,  forms  the 
mantle.  This  pretty  toilet  is  also  made  in  light  blue, 
or  rose-coloured  poplin  and  satin.  The  coiffure  is  a 
tiny  Tyrolese  hat  of  white  felt,  trimmed  with  velvet 
and  a  feather  aigrette. 

For  a  little  girl  three  or  four  years  old,  a  costume 
of  Scotch  plaid  poplin  has  two  skirts.  The  first 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  flounce,  headed  with  two 
borders  of  black  velvet.  The  second  forming  a  tunic 
with  black  velvet  facings  in  front,  and  looped  up  with 
velvet  bows  at  the  sides ;  it  is  also  edged  round  the 
bottom  with  a  fluting.  The  high  bodice  is  ornamented 
with  a  square  berthe  formed  by  a  similar  fluting.  The 
sleeves  have  pointed  revers.  The  same  model  is  made 
in  garnet,  plum  and  chestnut  coloured  serge,  or  woollen 
satin.  Circulars  of  white  plushy  cloth,  or  of  dark 
marine  blue  cloth  edged  with  velvet  or  fur,  are  the 
favourite  mantles  for  little  girls. 

Little  boys  up  to  four  or  five  years  old  uniformly 
wear  the  pleated  skirt  of  cloth,  tartan  or  velvet,  with 
the  jacket  cut  out  in  small  basques  all  round,  and 
opening  in  front,  either  upon  a  small  waistcoat  or 
upon  a  full  white  chemisette.  Their  plain  linen  collars 


After  the  age  of  the  pleated  skirt  comes  the  age  of 
knickerbockers ;  in  fact,  the  English  fashions  are  now 
very  much  adopted  in  France  for  boys’  dress,  and  do 
not  alter  every  season  as  those  of  the  ladies  do. 

Ol’R  COLOURED  F.VSIIION  PLATE. 

Town  toilet  of  white  sheepskin  cloth,  trimmed  with 
fluting  and  strips  of  black  velvet,  and  ornaments  of 
black  soutache.  The  first  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three 
narrow  pleated  flounces  of  black  velvet.  The  second 
skirt  is  open  at  the  sides.  Plain  bodice.  Pelerine  in 
the  tour  du  sac  shape,  the  trimming  of  which  simulates 
an  opening  at  the  back. 

Bonnet  of  black  tulle,  fanchon-shaped,  with  a  plain 
border,  trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  velvet  ivy  leaves,  and 
fastened  at  the  side  with  a  large  lappet  of  embroidered 
tulle  going  round  the  face. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  Eight  to  Twelve 
Years  Old. — Dress  of  glace  silk,  striped  with  black 
velvet.  Tunic  of  grey  eashmerc,  with  a  pelerine  open 
in  front,  and  looped  up  at  the  sides ;  this  tunic  is 
trimmed  with  a  velvet  pleating  and  velvet  collar. 

Velvet  hat,  with  tumed-up  brim  at  the  back,  trimmed 
in  front  with  a  bunch  of  coloured  feathers. 

Evening  toilet  composed  of  three  skirts.  The  first 
of  plain  pink  silk  ;  the  second,  of  tulle,  is  open  at  the 
sides,  and  trimmed  with  ruches  of  pink  satin  and  silk 
fringe ;  the  third,  of  tulle,  forms  part  of  the  bodice, 
open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  trimmed  witji  a 
ruche,  a  lace  flounce,  and  rich  insertion.  Low  round 
bodice,  trimmed  with  a  similar  satin  ruche.  Lace 
chemisette ;  epaulettes  of  silk  fringe. 

New  coiffure.  The  hair  divided  by  a  parting  at  the 
side,  and  waved  on  one  side,  and  simply  raised  on  the 
other.  Thick  plaits  at  the  back,  bunch  of  white  and 
red  feathers  placed  at  the  side  upon  bows  of  satin ; 
two  other  satin  loops  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
cars. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  LOUIS  TREIZE  CHAIR. 

(From  an  old  French  Design.) 

Materials;  J  of  canvas;  3  skeins  of  light  Hue  wool; 
4  dark  blue;  2  pink;  7  scarlet;  8  dark  red;  1  bright 
green ;  6  of  2nd  shade ;  b  of  Zrd  shade ;  i  of  light  drab ; 
4  of  2nd  shade ;  i  of  light  broten ;  3  dark  brown ;  2  light 
violet ;  3  of  2nd  shade ;  3  of  3rd  shade ;  2  of  white  ;  48  of 
black  for  grounding. 

As  its  title  implies,  this  design  is  copied  from  a 
valuable  original  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  at 
present  a  very  fashionable  style,  and  should  be  worked 
in  rather  dull  shades  of  wool,  to  imitate  the  faded  ap- 
pc.arancc  of  old  tapestry.  The  pattern  is  fanciful  and 
effective,  but  not  difficult  to  work,  not  being  shaded, 
but  composed  merely  of  plain  tints,  with  lighter  edges. 
It  is  worked  on  Penelope  canvas  with  single  Berlin 
wool,  and  no  silk ;  the  ground  is  put  in  with  black 
wool.  The  chair  should  be  a  straight  square  shape, 
with  a  high  back  of  carved  wood. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta- street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
5s.  3d. ;  postage,  6d. ;  commencing  pattern.  Is.  extra. 
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THE  NURSEMAID  QUESTION. 

0  need  to  dwell  upon  the  sickening  terror  and 
anxiety  of  Colonel  and  iirs.  llickic  during  the  ten 
days  they  were  deprived  of  their  “  little  treasure,”  or 
their  joy  when  they  caught  it  once  more  to  their  hearts. 
Their  sorrow  and  their  rapture  have  alike  found  a 
responsive  echo  in  the  bosom  of  every  mother  and 
father  in  the  kingdom.  Every  parent  could  vividly 
picture  in  imagination  the  agony  of  that  first  day  of  tlic 
bitter  loss  as  suspicion  and  doubt  finally  deepened  into 
awful  certainty ;  and  now  that  the  anguish  has  passed 
away,  and  even  the  rapture  of  recovery  is  calmed,  is  it 
amiss  to  make  use  of  this  sharp  lesson  of  a  trouble  in 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  there  were  millions  of 
sympathisers,  to  urge  again  on  mothers  the  necessity  of 
their  being  almost  omnipotent  in  the  supervision  of 
their  children,  and  omniscient  in  the  sagacity  and 
prudence  with  which  they  select  those  to  whom  they 
intend  committing  so  precious  and  sacred  a  trust  as 
that  of  their  souls,  minds,  and  bodies  ?  How  deeply  the 
safety  and  parity  of  all  these  may  be  endangered  in 
their  tender  immaturity  we  do  not,  and  probably  never 
shall,  know;  and  now  that  the  little  missing  one  is 
again  safe  in  the  bosom  of  its  family,  its  hairbreadth 
’scape — noised  as  it  was  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land — may  be  a  benefit  to  the  young 
community  should  it  only  lead  to  a  more  searching  and 
careful  investigation  into  the  antecedents,  character, 
and  disposition  of  those  to  whose  trust  parents  intend 
to  cpnfide  such  precious  deposits. 

Is  it  not  dreadful  to  think  that  many  others  besides 
Colonel  Hickie  and  bis  wife,  and  of  course  as  un¬ 
wittingly  as  they,  may  receive  into  their  happy  homes 
and  place  in  the  closest  relations  with  their  children 
women  of  “bitter  and  fiercely  vindictive  natures  hid 
under  a  quiet  and  plausible  manner  ”  till  circumstances 
and  events  concur  to  reveal  them  ?  The  tyranny  and 
harshness  frequently  exercised  by  nursemaids  upon 
their  young  charges  is  indisputable.  But  a  few  hours 
since  on  this  very  day  a  most  glaring  instance  of  reck¬ 
less  cruelty  and  oppression  came  under  the  writer’s  own 
eye,  as  many  a  previous  one  has  done.  Following  at  a 
little  distance  behind  a  nursemaid  and  a  genteelly- 
dressed  little  girl  between  three  and  four  years  old,  who 
was  crying  bitterly,  the  writer’s  feelings  were  cruelly 
shocked  by  witnessing  a  resounding  slap  on  the  cheek 
administered  to  the  poor  little  victim,  followed  up  by 
two  or  three  sharp  blows  between  the  shoulders.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  eye-witness  of  such  brutal  and  uncalled-for 
treatment  to  a  child  of  tender  years  immediately  uttered 
an  indignant  remonstrance,  which,  as  usual,  was  met  by 
the  rude  demand,  “  What  business  is  it  of  yours?” 

An  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  name  of 
the  child,  which  the  little  thing  tried  to  sob  out,  even 
though  threatened  and  roughly  forbid  to  speak  by  the 
brutal  nursemaid,  who  at  last  placed  her  hand  forcibly 
across  its  mouth,  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  desire  to 
convict  the  offender,  the  only  result  was  the  conviction 
of  another  case  of  wrong  unredressed  owing  to  the 
helplessness  of  the  sufferer.  So  the  first  moral  to  be 
educed  from  these  facts  of  everyday  occurrence  is, 
that  the  utmost  care  and  discernment  should  be  cm- 
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ployed  in  investigating  the  character  of  a  nursemaid 
above  that  of  any  other  domestic ;  second,  that  mothers 
should  hold  it  a  point  of  the  strictest  honour  to  adhere 
rigidly  to  truth  in  giving  a  character  to  a  discharged 
servant,  and  never,  from  any  consideration,  or  out  of  a 
mistaken  sense  of  kindness,  be  guilty  of  the  least 
insincerity  in  this  respect ;  and  third,  and  best  of  all, 
tliat  mothers  should,  whenever  possible,  retain  rather 
than  depute  to  another  that  which  is  their  highest 
privilege,  to  bo  the  nurse  of  their  own  children,  to 
watch  over  and  guard  them  as  much  as  possible  at 
that  tender  and  defenceless  period  of  their  lives  when 
a  mother’s  watchful  care  is  a  blessing  of  paramount 
importance,  and  one  of  which  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  are  sometimes  unreasonably 
and  without  sufficient  cause  deprived.  Indeed,  at  no 
period  of  a  child’s  life,  especially  if  a  girl,  can  the 
value  of  maternal  solicitude  be  overrated  or  the  want 
of  it  replaced.  It  is  surprising  how  mothers  can  bring 
themselves  to  transfer  their  young  daughters,  at  the 
most  critical  and  delicate  period  of  a  girl’s  life,  from 
the  enjoyments  of  home  comforts  and  fireside  to  a 
boarding-school  and  the  subsidised  care  of  strangers, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  few  accomplishments,  generally 
acquired  in  a  very  superficial  manner. 


OF  WINE. 

INE,  ale,  and  liquors,  administered  strictly  as 
medicine — what  of  them?  Doctors  differ  on 
the  subject,  and  known  facts  point  to  different  con¬ 
clusions.  Distinguished  physicians  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Prince  Consort  would  be  alive  at  this  moment  if 
no  wine  had  been  given  him  during  his  last  sickness ; 
but  there  were  formerly  those  who  thought  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  would  have  been  saved,  if,  at  the 
crisis  of  her  malady,  she  could  hare  had  the  glass  of  port 
wine  which  she  craved  and  asked  for.  The  biographers 
of  William  Pitt — Lord  Macaulay  among  them — tell  us 
that  at  fourteen  that  precocious  youth  was  tormented 
by  inherited  gout,  and  that  the  doctors  prescribed  a 
hair  of  the  same  dog  which  had  bitten  his  ancestor 
from  whom  the  gout  was  derived.  The  boy,  we  are 
told,  used  to  consume  two  bottles  of  port  a  day ;  and, 
after  keeping  up  this  regimen  for  several  months,  he 
recovered  his  health,  and  retained  it  until,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  the  news  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  struck  him 
mortal  blows.  Professor  James  Miller,  of  Edinburgh 
University,  a  decided  teetotaler,  declares  for  wine  in  bad 
cases  of  fever ;  but  Dr.  11.  T.  Trail,  another  teetotaler, 
says  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  treated 
hundreds  of  cases  of  fevers  on  the  cold-water  system, 
and  “  not  yet  lost  the  first  one ;”  although,  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  practice,  when  he  gave  wine  and 
other  stimulants,  he  lost  “  about  the  usual  proportion 
of  cases.”  The  truth  appears  to  bo  that,  in  a  few 
instances  of  intermittent  disease,  a  small  quantity  of 
wine  may  sometimes  enable  a  patient  who  is  at  the  low 
tide  of  vitality  to  anticipate  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and 
borrow  at  four  o’clock  enough  of  five  o’clock’s  strength 
to  enable  him  to  reach  five  o’clock.  With  regard  to 
this  daily  drinking  of  wine  and  whiskey,  by  ladies  and 
others,  for  mere  debility,  it  is  a  delusion.  In  such 
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ca8C3  wine  is,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a 
mocker.  It  seems  to  nourish,  but  does  not ;  it  seems 
to  warm,  but  does  not ;  it  seems  to  strengthen,  but 
does  not.  It  is  an  arrant  cheat,  and  perpetuates  the 
evils  it  is  supposed  to  alleviate. 

Man  will  learn  not  to  drink  wine  when  he  is  well. 
It  will  be  also  an  article  of  his  religion  not  to  commit 
any  of  those  sins  against  his  body  the  consequences  of 
which  can  be  postponed  by  drinking  wine.  He  will 
hold  his  body  in  veneration.  He  will  feel  all  the 
turi^itude  and  shame  of  violating  it.  He  will  not 
acquire  the  greatest  intellectual  good  by  the  smallest 
bodily  loss.  He  will  know  that  mental  acquisitions 
gained  at  the  expense  of  physical  power  or  prowess  are 
not  culture,  but  effeminacy.  He  will  honour  a  rosy 
and  stalwart  ignoramus,  who  is  also  an  honest  man, 
faithfully  standing  at  his  post ;  but  he  will  start  back 
with  affright  and  indignation  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
pallid  philosopher.  The  Man  of  the  Future,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,  will  not  drink  wine,  nor  any  other  stimu¬ 
lating  fluid.  If  by  chance  he  should  be  sick,  he  will 
place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Doctor  of  the  Future, 
and  take  whatever  is  prescribed.  The  impression  is 
strong  upon  my  mind,  after  reading  almost  all  there  is 
in  print  on  the  subject,  and  conversing  with  many 
physicians,  that  the  Doctor  of  the  Future  will  give  his 
patients  alcoholic  mixtures  about  as  often  as  he  will 
give  them  laudanum,  and  in  doses  of  about  the  same 
magnitude,  reckoned  by  drops. 

We  drinkers  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  years, 
of  playing  off  the  wine  countries  against  the  teetotalers ; 
but  even  this  argument  fails  us  when  we  question  the 
men  who  really  know  the  wine  countries.  Alcohol 
appears  to  be  as  pernicious  to  man  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Southern  Germany,  where  little  is  taken  except  in 
the  form  of  wine,  as  it  is  in  Sweden,  Scotland,  Russia, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  where  more  fiery 
and  powerful  dilutions  arc  usual. 

1  have  been  surprised  at  the  quantity,  the  emphasis, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  testimony  against  drinking. 
Close  observers  of  the  famous  beer  countries,  such  as 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  where  the  beer  is  pure  and  ex¬ 
cellent,  speak  of  this  delicious  liquid  as  the  chief 
enemy  of  the  nobler  faculties  and  tastes  of  human 
nature.  The  surplus  wealth,  the  surplus  time,  the 
surplus  force  of  those  nations  are  chiefly  expended  in 
fuddling  the  brain  with  beer.  It  is  not  a  small  matter, 
but  a  great  and  weighty  consideration — the  cost  of 
these  drinks  in  mere  money. 

The  teetotalers  have  always  underrated  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  they  have  undertaken,  and  misconceived 
its  nature.  It  is  not  the  great  toe  that  most  requires 
treatment  when  a  man  has  the  gout,  although  it  is  the 
great  toe  that  makes  him  roar.  When  we  look  about 
us,  and  consider  the  present  physical  life  of  man,  we 
arc  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  whole  head  is  sick  and 
the  whole  heart  is  faint.  Drinking  is  but  a  symptom 
which  reveals  the  malady.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  all  to 
stop  our  guzzling  suddenly,  without  discontinuing  our 
other  bad  habits,  we  should  rather  lose  by  it  than  gain. 
Alcohol  supports  us  doing  wrong  I  It  prevents  our 
immediate  destruction.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is,  to 
strike  at  the  causes  of  drinking,  to  cease  the  bad 


breathing,  the  bad  eating,  the  bad  reading,  the  bad 
feeling  and  Ijad  thinking,  which,  in  a  sense,  necessitate 
bad  drinking. 

The  Human  Race  is  now  on  trial  for  its  life !  One 
hundred  and  four  years  ago  last  April,  James  Watt,  a 
poor  Scotch  mechanic,  while  taking  his  walk  on 
Glasgow  Green,  conceived  the  idea  which  has  made 
steam  man’s  submissive  and  untiring  slave.  Steam 
enables  the  fifteen  millions  of  adults  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  produce  more  commodities  than  the 
whole  population  of  the  earth  could  produce  without 
its  assistance.  Steam,  plus  the  virgin  soil  of  two  new 
continents,  has  placed  the  means  of  self-destruction 
within  the  reach  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  whose  ancestors  were  almost  as  safe  in  their 
ignorance  and  poverty  as  the  beasts  they  attended. 
At  the  same  time,  the  steam-engine  is  an  infuriate 
propagator;  and  myriad  creatures  of  its  producing— 
creatures  of  eager  desires,  thin  brains,  excessive  vanity, 
and  small  self-control — seem  formed  to  bend  the  neck 
to  the  destructive  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  yield  help¬ 
lessly  to  the  more  destructive  tyranny  of  habit.  The 
steam-engine  gives  them  a  great  variety  of  the  means 
of  self-extirpation — air-tight  houses,  labour-saving 
machines,  luxurious  food,  stimulating  drinks,  highly- 
w’rought  novels,  and  many  others.  Let  all  women  for 
the  next  century  but  wear  such  restraining  clothes  as 
are  now  usual,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  race  could  ever 
recover  from  the  effects ;  it  is  doubtful  if  there  could 
ever  again  be  a  full-orbed,  bouncing  baby.  Wherever 
we  look,  we  see  the  human  race  dwindling.  The 
English  aristocracy  used  to  be  thought  an  exception, 
but  Miss  Nightingale  says  not.  She  tells  us  that  the 
great  houses  of  England  contain  great-grandmothers 
possessing  constitutions  without  a  flaw,  grandmothers 
but  slightly  impaired,  mothers  who  are  often  ailing  and 
never  strong,  daughters  who  arc  miserable  and  hopeless 
invalids.  And  the  steam-engine  has  placed  efficient 
means  of  self-destruction  within  reach  of  the  kitchen, 
the  stable,  the  farm,  and  the  shop ;  and  those  means 
of  self-destruction  are  all  but  universally  used. 

Perhaps  man  has  nearly  run  his  course  in  this  world, 
and  is  about  to  disappear,  like  the  mammoth,  and  give 
place  to  some  nobler  kind  of  creature  who  will  manage 
the  estate  better  than  the  present  occupant.  Certainly 
we  cannot  boast  of  having  done  very  well  with  it,  nor 
could  we  complain  if  we  should  receive  notice  to  quit. 
Perhaps  James  Watt  came  into  the  world  to  extinguish 
his  species.  If  so,  it  is  well.  Let  us  go  on,  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  over-working,  idling,  men  killing 
themselves  to  buy  clothes  for  their  wives,  wives  killing 
themselves  by  wearing  them,  children  petted  and  can¬ 
died  into  imbecility  and  diphtheria. 

Still,  probably  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  will 
assert  itself  in  time,  and  an  antidote  to  the  steam- 
engine  will  be  found  before  it  has  impaired  the  whole 
race  beyond  recovery.  To  have  discovered  the  truth 
with  regard  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system 
was  of  itself  no  slight  triumph  of  the  self-preserving 
principle.  It  is  probable  that  the  truly  helpful  men  of 
the  next  hundred  years  will  occupy  themselves  very 
much  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  race,  without 
which  no  other  welfare  is  possible. 
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643. — Indoor  Cap 


643  to  646. — Bodices  and  Indoor  Caps. 

643.  Indoor  cap  composed  of  a  small  border  edp;ed 
with  a  fluting  in  front,  and  a  deep  lace  flounce.  The 
upper  part  is  ornamented  with  a  lace  rosette  and  another 
rosette  of  velvet.  Bow  with  streaming  ends  placed  at 
the  back.  I^appets  of  embroidered  muslin,  edged  with 
lace. 

644.  ^luslin  cap  cut  into  a  point  in  front,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  lace  fluting  and  a  velvet  rosette.  Lappets 
trimmed  with  insertion,  edged  with  lace. 

645.  Bodice  of  pleated  muslin,  simulating  a  square 
pelerine  with  embroidered  insertion.  Coat  sl^ve. 


647. — WiNTEB 

trimmed  with  a  cuff  edged  with  a  fluting  on  either 
side. 

646.  Muslin  bodice  open  in  front  with  revers  trimmed 
with  insertion  and  guipure.  Lace  lappet  upon  the 
shoulders. 


645. — Pleated  Muslin  Bodice. 
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644.— Muslin  Cap. 


sleeve  trimmed  with  satin  and  fringe  to  match.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  back  of  casaque. 

Fig.  3.  House  jacket  withont  sleeves,  bound  and 
trimmed  with  black  velvet.  This  jacket  has  a  velvet 
collar,  crosses  in  front,  and  fastens  on  the  left  side. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  back. 

Fig.  5.  Mantle  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  guipure 
lace ;  it  forms  in  front  a  half-fitting  paletot,  with  one 
large  revers,  and  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  hand¬ 
some  buttons ;  very  large  sleeves  trimmed  with  guipure. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  back  of  the  same  garment  trimmed 
with  rows  of  guipure  to  simulate  a  postillion  behind, 
with  two  satin  bows.  The  skirt  is  very  ample,  and 
turned' back  on  each  side,  with  revers  of  black  satin, 
trimmed  with  guipure. 
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flower  can  do  to  the  same  extent.  If  flower-beds  have 
to  be  extemporised  for  a  festive  occasion,  Gladioli  will 
meet  the  want :  the  spikes  have  simply  to  be  cut  off 
with  a  portion  of  the  folia(;e,  placed  in  bottles  of  water, 
and  these  buried  in  the  soil ;  so  treated  they  will  main¬ 
tain  a  display  for  weeks.  If  the  colour  wanted  is 
scarlet,  Brenchleyensis  and  Bowiensis  furnish  this  in 
perfection ;  if  a  rose  colour  is  required,  Fanny  Kouge 
will  meet  the  want ;  when  the  effect  desired  is  a  velvety 
carmine,  Louis  Van  Houtte  will  supply  it;  if  it  is 
purple,  Osiris  will  do  your  behest ;  a  white,  Imperatrice, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  the  Prince  Imperial.  Nemesis, 
Penelope,  hlars,  Goliath,  Gil  Bias,  and  John  Bull — 
even  Lord  Granville — will  contribute  their  services  on 
moderate  terms. 

“  Now-a-days  it  is  thought  but  a  trifle  to  pay  two  or 
three  guineas  for  a  1'ricolor  Geranium — at  best  but  a 
passing  pleasure:  the  investment  has  scarcely  been 
made  when  it  is  announced  that  a  fresh  candidate 

is  in  the  market, 
the  description 
pointing  out  its 

i  those  grand 

novelties  were 
allowed  to  pass 
by,  and  500  or 
1,000  Gladioli 
purchased  in¬ 
stead  (which  can 

_  be  done  almost 

at  the  price  of 
one  of  those 
plantsV  the  flower-garden  and  borders  could  thus  be 
furniabed,  and  in  addition  a  reserve  piece  of  ground 
might  be  prepared  by  trenching  and  manuring,  and 
Gladioli  planted  thickly  in  groups  of  three  or  more  to 
be  lifted  or  cut  as  required.  In  the  borders  never  less 
than  six  to  twelve  roots  should  be  planted  in  a  group ; 
in  the  centre  of  which,  if  the  plants  require  support,  a 
stake  can  be  placed,  and  the  whole  group  fastened  to 
it  so  that  the  support  is  not  seen. 

“  A\'e  have  spoken  only  of  a  few  of  the  cheap 
Gladioli ;  but  the  amateur  florist  who  enters  into  the 
detailed  beauties  of  the  individual  flower,  and  prides 
himself  upon  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  collection, 
will  find  the  most  unlimited  scope  for  his  fancy  in  the 
list  subjoined. 

“There  are  few  establishments,  indeed,  where  the 
demand  for  cut  flowers  in  November  and  December 
does  not  exceed  the  supply.  Hence  vases  are  filled 
with  foliage  which  ought  by  right  to  be  flowers ;  but 
the  latter,  in  the  ordimuy  arrangements  of  the  garden. 


HYPOCYRTA  AND  RETINOSPORA. 

HE  H^ocyrta  brevicalyx,  which  we  here  illustrate. 


i  was  introduced  from  the  Ecuador  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  through  their  collector,  ilr.  Pearce. 
This  beautiful  plant  (natural  order,  Gesncracen:)  is 
oqtially  desirable,  either  for  its  ornamental  foliage  or 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  pleasant  bright  green  colour, 
with  numerous  distinct  silvery-white  veins.  Tlie  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  orange  scarlet ;  they  are  produced  very 
freely,  and  last  long  in  blossom. 

The  name  Hypocyrta  is  derived  from  Jii/po,  beneath, 
and  knrtos,  gibbous,  the  under  side  of  the  corolla  being 
projected.  This  genus  is  very  readily  increased  by 
cuttings ;  the  culture  is  easy. 

This  beautiful  conifer,  Retinospora  plumosa,  is  also 
one  for  w’hich  we  are  indebted  to  the  above-mentioned 
firm.  It  is  a  Japanese  conifer ;  the  habit  is  particu¬ 
larly  graceful 

bles  the  Cyprus; 
the  specimen  be¬ 
fore  us  is  far 
more  graceful 

will  grow  in  any 

we  illustrate  is  a 

by  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson,  of  St. 

John’s  Wood, 
and  is  of  the  natural  order  Asteracex.  From  the 
beauty  of  its  blossoms  this  genus  is  named  after  Tages, 
a  Tuscan  divinity.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  golden 
hue,  and  very  effective  in  masses.  Tagetes  is  a  genus 
of  elegant  plants  well  deserving  a  place  in  every 
garden.  The  annual  species  should  be  raised  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  spring,  and  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May. 
The  herbaceous  kinds  thrive  in  any  rich,  light  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  divisions. 

We  continue  the  account  given  in  our  last  number 
by  Mr.  Barr  of  Gladioli: — “In  the  whole  range  of 
Flora's  kingdom  no  plant  is  capable  of  so  much  adapta¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  used  for  so  many  and  such  varied 
purposes,  as  the  Gladioli.  If  in  autumn  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  colour  in  the  conservatory,  the  Gladioli, 
Gandavensis  varieties,  will  supply  the  want  in  endless 
variation  of  shades  by  lifting  them  out  of  the  borders. 
If  vases  and  jardinets  have  to  be  furnished  with  cut 
flowers,  the  spikes  of  the  Gladioli  associate  well  with 
any  other  plant,  and  produce  an  effect  which  no  other 
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^  ^  ^  ^  Gladioli  su^- 

'  — ^ ^ groups  in 
UA  I'jii.i.*.  shrubbery 

borders  the 

striking  effect  of  the  rich  colours  against  the  sombre 
background  is  also  very  telling.” 

Transplanting  trees  and  shrubs  is  the  work  of  the 
month  except  during  severe  and  frosty  weather,  unless 
all  was  finished  by  the  end  of  November.  All  intended 
alterations  should  be  got  over  as  quickly  as  possible 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  December.  M'hatever  is 

the  form  or  extent 
of  shrubbery  or 
plantation,  lay 
down  as  a  first 
principle  that  it 
shall  be  planted  in 
distinct  groups  and 
in  masses  of  shrubs 
or  trees.  Single 
plants,  at  such  dis¬ 
tances  as  to  allow 
of  their  full  deve¬ 
lopment,  are  most 
desirable  as  speci¬ 
mens,  and  are  both 
necessary  and  pleas¬ 
ing  in  a  garden; 
but  a  shrubbery 
should  be  a  mass  of 
shrubs,  not  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  single  speci¬ 
mens,  however  per¬ 
fect;  far  less  must 
it  be  a  higgledy- 
piggledy  patch  of 
imperfect  plants. 
Plant  everything 
in  groups.  If  the 
shrubbery  winds 
in  a  serpentine 
form,  let  every 
separate  sweep,  as 
far  as  practicable, 
have  its  specific 
furnishing.  Put 
variegated  holly  in 
that  prominence, 
berberries  in  that 
recess,  green  yew 
here,  golden 
yonder.  Plant 
Portugal  laurel, 


ar«  ^not  pro- 

for  this  spe-  ”  ’  ^  - 

cial  object  in  ^ 

a  reserve  t.vo^ixs  bh. 

piece  of 

ground  trenched  and  well  manured— the  first  planting, 
10th  .luiie;  second,  2uth  .Tune;  and  third,  first  week 
in  .July — putting  the  roots  in  groups,  so  that  in  autumn 
they  can  be  lifted,  placed  in  boxes  or  flower-pots,  and 
put  under  glass.  There  they  will  continue  blooming 
as  freely  as  those  which  flowered  in  the  open  garden 
in  September.  The  Gaudavensis  section  of  the  Gladioli 
should  not  be 

planted  early  in  the  , 

open  ground  unless  ' 

i  n  w  a  r  m  w  e  1 1- 
drained  situations. 

AVe  never  plant 
ours  till  after  the 
1st  May.  In  a  very 
few  days  they  are 
up,  and  as  they 

an^  again  ii^  March, 

prepared 
nave 


r  e  c  o  m- 
mended  for  Gla¬ 
dioli  grown  in  the 
reserve  garden. 

“  Before  leaving 
the  subject,  it  may 
be  important  to 
those  who  have 
Rhododendron  and 
Azalea  beds  close 
to  their  houses,  to 
know  that  the 
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box,  common  laurel,  rhododendrons,  arbutuses,  juni¬ 
pers,  kalmias,  azaleas,  heaths,  all  in  their  turn  in 
groups ;  introduce  deciduous  shrubs  of  silver,  deutzias, 
ribes,  laburnums,  behind  the  evergreens,  but  all  in 
groups.  If  the  shrubbery  is  straight,  plant  a  ribbon 
border  of  shrubs — thus,  dwarf  laburnums,  tall  standard 
lilacs,  white  syringas,  or  deutzias,  yews,  variegated 
hollies,  box,  dwarf  golden  yews,  rhododendrons,  and, 
next  to  the  turf,  ericas  or  dwarf  varieties  of  Juniperus 
sabriua.  Many  other  arrangements  will  look  well  if 
the  principle  of  grouping  or  massing  the  different  sorts 
is  kept  in  mind. 

In  transplanting  evergreens  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  take  the  specimens  up 
with  the  whole  of  the  fibrous  roots  intact  than  having 
large  ponderous  balls  of  soil.  Of  course  large  speci¬ 
mens  must  not  have  the  whole  of  the  soil  removed 
from  the  roots,  but,  unless  a  first-rate  transplanting 
machine  is  at  hand,  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  too  large 
a  ball.  When  this  is  done,  one  of  the  sides  frequently 
gets  broken  off.  carrying  a  large  portion  of  the  roots 
with  it,  thereby  inflicting  a  very  serious  check  upon 
the  plant.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  open  out  a 
trench  far  enough  from  the  stem  so  as  not  to  cut  many 
of  the  roots,  and  about  the  depth  to  which  the  main 
body  of  roots  extend. 

A  cheap  and  beautiful  winter  garden  bed,  and  one 
raised  without  any  “  glass,”  is  given  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  for  October  23rd.  The  bed  referred  to  is  of 
considerable  size  and  has  a  centre  of  Cineraria  maritana, 
then  a  broad  band  of  Chilian  beet,  next  a  band  of 
golden  feather,  and  finally,  a  margin  of  Sempervivum 
califomicum.  It  is  surprising  what  a  beautiful,  fresh¬ 
looking  effect  it  has.  The  several  subjects  require 
rather  peculiar  treatment  to  fit  them  for  winter  work. 
The  Cinerarias  should  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  a 
cold  frame  in  the  spring,  the  plants  potted  in  60’s,  and 
from  thence  shifted  into  32’s  and  plunged  in  the  open 
border  in  the  full  sun,  there  to  remain  until  wanted  for 
the  bed.  They  require  occasional  watering  at  first, 
but  soon  root  through  the  bottom  and  over  the  top,  and 
will  then  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  object  of  growing  them  in  pots  is  to  keep  the 
wood  hard  and  short-pointed,  and  also  to  admit  of 
their  being  removed  without  injury.  When  the  plants 
are  starved  the  foliage  has  a  more  silvery  appearance, 
and  they  stand  hard  winters  better. 

The  beet  should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
April,  and  in  the  middle  of  August  the  outer  leaves 
should  be  stripped  off  and  the  plants  taken  up  and 
replanted ;  they  will  then  form  neat,  compact  tufts  of 
richly-coloured  foliage  about  eight  inches  high.  With¬ 
out  this  treatment  the  beet  is  useless,  as  the  big  outside 
leaves  drop  off  after  a  spell  of  sharp  weather,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  plants. 

The  Pyrethrum  is  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  early 
part  of  August  in  the  open  ground.  The  young  plants 
should  be  pricked  out  singly  in  a  spare  corner,  where 
they  will  make  bushy  little  plants,  and  must  be  lifted 
and  transplanted  to  their  winter  position  when 
required;  this  operation,  if  performed  quickly  and 
skilfully,  will  not  cause  any  check. 

The  Sempervivmus  can  occupy  their  winter  position 


all  the  year,  as  they  make  a  pretty  border  to  almost 
every  flower-bed.  On  cold,  damp,  heavy  soils  these 
plants  may  not  do  well  in  the  winter,  as  the  dampness 
may  injure  them ;  but  they  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
average  of  garden  soils. 

The  use  of  the  above-named  plants  is  recommended 
by  the  Gardener's  Magazine  as  cheap  substitutes  for 
variegated  shrubs  and  foliage — hardy  plants  which 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  many  for  filling  winter  flower¬ 
beds. 
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All  letters  ou  this  subject  mast  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

ENOUsira'OM.iN'8  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  Home,  Paternoster  Row, 

(Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.  C. 

In  sendiog  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same 
nom-de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

753.  M.  has  a  crinoUnette,  never  worn,  to  dispose  of.  Open 
to  offers.  Cost  10s.  6d. 

754.  K.  has  a  handsome  Cairo  table-cloth  richly  embroidered 
in  colours  upon  red  ground,  never  used,  purchased  at  Cairo  in 
May  last,  suited  for  any  elegant  drawing-room  or  hondoir.  Open 
to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 

755.  For  Young  Mammas.— Doll's  set  of  winter  clothes, 
cheap  enough  for  little  girls  themselves  to  buy.  Address,  M., 
St.  Margaret's  of  Scotland,  Aberdeen,  N.B.,  telling  colour  of 
wool  wished  to  be  worked  along  with  white.  Open  to  offers. 

756.  Florence  has  a  guitar  and  several  pieces  of  music  and 
songs.  Open  to  offers. 

757.  Annie  (Famham)  has  the  following  to  exchange,  and 
requests  offers  be  sent  direct  to  Post  Office,  Fambam,  Surrey: 
— Some  handsome  new  long  brown  and  white  and  grey  and  white 
ostrich  feathers  brought  from  Aden;  small  ditto  for  tufts. 
Wanted  new  blue  and  new  rose-colour  silk.  A  new-shaped 
(French)  crinoline  for  the  back  (instead  of  steel  ditto),  consisting 
of  small  crinoline  (white)  pleated  flounces ;  cost  £1  Is.  at  Madame 
Parsons’,  and  is  too  heavy  for  the  purchaser,  who  is  an  invalid. 
Also  pair  of  very  pretty  bronze  boots,  elastic  sides,  cost  £1  Is., 
put  on  for  half  an  hour  in  the  house,  and  were  then  found  a 
trifle  too  short;  length  9}  inches,  width,  widest  part  of  sole 
nearly  2^;  inches.  [Please  send  2b.  3d.  in  stamps.) 

758.  Grebe  wishes  toexchange  an  almost  new  and  fashionably 
made  grebe  bonnet  and  collarette  for  10  yards  of  good  winter 
dress  material.  Offers  requested. 

759.  Hetty  baa  the  copyright  of  a  pretty  piece  of  music 
(Reverie).  Only  100  copies  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  private  friends.  Open  to  offers. 

7G0.  Z.  Y.  Handsome  pink  and  white  scarf,  cost  15s. ;  several 
rows  of  large  pearls,  worth  ‘is.  a  row ;  several  rows  of  small  gilt 
beads,  worth  9d.  a  row ;  large  antimacassar  (raised  roses),  worth 
9s.  Offers  requested,  useful  or  ornamental. 

761.  A.  D.  L.  has  a  quantity  of  music,  in  perfect  order. 
Price  list  sent  for  stamp.  Open  to  offers. 

762.  Kosalbina  makes  ladies'  wool  bedroom  boots,  wool  anti¬ 
macassars,  and  tatting  of  all  sorts.  Orders  gladly  undertaken. 
Address,  E.  O.  N.,  Post  Office,  Droitwich. 

763.  Colza  requires  a  good  moderator.  Please  state  terms. 

761.  Zante  has  a  bottle  of  Rossiter's  hair  restorer ;  two  bottles 

of  Fred  Lewis  Trotter's  hair-oil ;  and  Herring’s  magnetic  brush 
and  comb,  once  used,  to  exchange  with  12  yards  longcloth ;  also 
a  pretty  white  and  blue  tarlatan  dress,  worn  at  a  wedding  by  a 
twelve-year-old  bridesmaid.  Wanted,  18  yards  calico,  or  12  yards 
good  book  muslin,  or  open  to  offers. 

765.  Eve  has  a  quantity  of  dark  brown  hair.  Handsome  large 
wool  macassar.  Open  to  offers. 

766.  Els£  wants  a  nice  sealskin  jacket  in  good  repair.  Would 
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gi?e  in  exchange  a  light  bine  silk  dress,  cost,  new,  £4  lOs. ;  also 
k  bride's  hsudsome  white  silk  dress,  cost,  with  trimming,  7 
guineas,  both  been  worn  only  for  a  few  hoars.  Wonld  not  object 
to  give  one  or  two  ponnds  in  money,  also  open  to  ofli,Ts. 

767.  Q.  H.  has  all  the  Enolishwomasi's  Domestic  hlACtzisE, 
less  15  sixpenny  numbers ;  also  Habits  of  Good  Society.  Wants 

^  an  imitation  sealskin  jacket,  in  good  condition.  Open  to  offers. 

768.  Maroabet  has  some  beantifol  scrap  folding-screens  for 
children,  suitable  for  Christmas  presents.  Open  to  offers. 

769.  Barbara  has  the  Engusbwomak's  Domestic  Magazikb 
for  1868-1869,  and  6  numbers  for  1867,  5  for  1866 ;  also  6  of 
the  Young  Lady's  Journal  for  1869,  which  she  will  exchange  for 
any  useful  article  of  dress  left  off.  Dresses  preferred. 

770.  L.  B.  Will  Snap  (747)  consider  a  handsome  coronet 
comb,  necklace,  brooch,  and  earrings  of  the  fashionable  blue  orna¬ 
ments,  for  her  coral  necklet? 

771.  Haras  has  a  very  handsomo  cover  for  a  sofa-pillow,  made 
I  of  French  cashmere,  in  Turkish  colours,  and  richly  braided.  The 
I  reverse  side  is  velvet ;  the  trimming,  silk  cord  and  tassels.  Open 

to  offers. 

772.  M.  C.  W.  has  a  Statham’s  128.  6d.  chemical  chest  but 
little  used,  and  with  much  additional  apparatus,  which  he  will 
exchange  for  a  ring  or  pin  of  not  less  than  15-carat  gold.  Open 
to  offers. 

773.  K.  T.  has  St.  James’s  Musical  Album,  1863,  well  bound, 
lontaining  five  songs  and  nine  pieces ;  in  exchange  for  which  she 
rill  take  the  three  following  songs : — “Three  Fishers,”  by  Haydn, 
“  Kathleen  Mavoumeen,"  “  O  Bay  of  Dublin  1"  Open  to  offers  of 
other  songs. 

774.  Elizabeth  has  two  strips  of  the  Medici  border,  worked 
from  coloured  pattern  in  the  December  (1868)  number  of  the 
Exgushwoman's  Domestic  Magazine.  Length  of  each  strip, 
24  inches ;  width,  7  inches.  Open  to  exchange  or  offers. 

775.  Jemima  has  1^  yard  of  point  lace ;  would  make  a  very 
handsome  pocket-handkerchief ;  it  is  4  inches  in  width.  Open  to 
offers. 

!  776.  Margaretta  wishes  to  exchange  two  years  of  the  Eng¬ 

lishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  1868  and  1869.  Open  to 
offers. 

777.  Primus  will  give  “  Floating  on  the  Wind,"  song  by 
Glover ;  and  “  Golden  Chimes,”  by  Franz  Abt,  for  “  Caledonian 
Quadrilles,”  by  C.  Coote. 

778.  Perseverance  has  tidy,  cosy,  mat,  in  new  raised  Berlin 
wool,  flowers.  Offers  requested. 

779.  Hope  offers  gilt  and  imitation  pearl  comb ;  also  silver  and 
white  cornelian  brooch,  with  silver  and  garnet  spray  in  centre. 
Wants  ring,  not  garnet. 

780.  Pussy  has  a  quantity  of  tatted  edging  and  other  things. 
Open  to  offers. 

781.  Scudamore  has  twelve  months’  Englishwoman,  also 
Dickens's  IlouseboUl  Words,  complete  and  in  good  condition. 
Will  take  half-price,  or  open  to  offers. 

782.  Const ANciA  has  crests  to  exchange  for  autographs  of  cele¬ 
brities,  crests,  or  monograms. 

783.  Warren  Hastings  has  one  hundred  pieces  of  music  by 
favourite  authors  to  dispose  of.  Wants  ostrich  feathers  or  seal¬ 
skin  muff.  Open  to  offers. 

784.  B.  H.  has  16  good  pieces  of  music  to  exchange.  [Send 
4d.  stamps.] 

781.  Fidget  has  a  bead  banner-screen  and  a  Berlin  cushion, 
cover,  &e.,  worked  for  grounding.  Cost  35s.  Wants  a  hand 
chain-stitch  machine.  Open  to  offers. 

785.  Dulcibella  makes  tatted  neckties,  cuffs,  aud  edgings. 
Patterns  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  directed  envelope. 

)  786.  Mater  has  a  good  hand  chain-stitch  sewing-machine. 

Fastens  off.  Open  to  offers. 

787.  Mulbeadt  has  infallible  recipes  for  hair  dye,  tooth- 
powders,  dyeing  and  cleaning  hats,  bonnets,  black  clothes,  cures 
for  bronchitis,  face  eruptions,  lavender  water.  Sec.  Open  to  offers. 

788.  Anette  makes  extremely  pretty  and  durable  mignardise 
and  Vandyke  braid  edging  very  cheap,  for  trimming  under-linen. 
Patterns  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  directed  envelope. 

789.  L.  0.  has  BiJmoral  boots  (new),  cost  Ifis. ;  long  white 
ostrich  feathers  (now),  handsome  knitted  quilt,  peacock’s  plume. 


books,  music,  coins,  white  muslin,  with  spot  worked.  Would  like 
black  silk,  but  open  to  offers. 

790.  Eliza  bas  a  beautiful  ermine  jacket,  full  size,  cost  8 
guineas.  Would  take  6  guineas  for  it ;  never  worn ;  lined  with 
light-blue  silk. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Our  Convzpv  ‘  v'one.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  Acicrinnications  of  all  kinds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  pnblisL'ng  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  ausver 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

HE  January  Number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  will  consist  of  64  pages,  being  an  increase  of  8 
pages  npon  the  present  issue.  The  size  of  all  the  pages  will  also  be 
enlarged,  giving  to  the  Magazine  a  much  more  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  whilst  the  wrapper  will  be  printed  from  a  new  Ornamental 
Design,  in  two  Colours.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Magazine  will  be  maintained,  whilst  a  very  general  improvement 
will  be  thronghout  visible.  The  advance  upon  old  notions  of 
Taste  and  Elegance  in  England  has  been  exceedingly  marked 
daring  the  progress  of  this  Magazine  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  the  Millions  of  copies  printed  of  Jules  David’s  exquisite 
Fashion  Plates,  and  Adolphe  Goubaud’s  Coloured  Patterns,  have 
not  been  without  their  share  in  the  general  improvement  visible 
in  our  Homes  and  at  Social  Gatherings.  Not  that  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  at  all  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground, 
for  at  least  as  much  more  amelioration  has  yet  to  be  accomplished 
as  has  been  effected. 

“  Nothing  is  done  whilst  aught  remains  to  do.” 
Additional  Coloured  Patterns  will  be  incorporated  in  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  daring  1870,  and  especially  a 
variety  of  Patterns  in  all  the  New  Lace  Stitches  will  be  inclnded 
in  the  Numbers  for  the  coming  year.  The  Literature  wiU  be 
written  by  Authors  of  the  first  rank  in  Letters,  aud  everything 
that  can,  by  care  or  cost,  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  Magazine 
and  its  subscribers  will  be  pressed  into  the  service.  Having  the 
great  resources  at  our  disposal  that  have  been  daily  growing  for  a 
series  of  years,  we  shall  continue  in  the  same  energy  of  purpose, 
and  directness  of  aim,  that  have  characterised  since  its  beginning 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

“  'll  T  ACMILLAN  ”  for  November  was  to  contain  Mrs.  Stowe’s 

-i.vJL  answer  to  her  critics.  It  did  not,  or  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing,  for  the  moment,  for  Macmillan,  not  a 
bad  business  for  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  a  matter  of  business,  but  a  very 
doubtful  good  to  both  in  the  long  run.  She  is  supported,  however, 
in  her  attack  by  powerful  friends,  and  she  finds,  likewise,  some 
strong  allies  in  the  press.  Generally,  we  may  quote  the  Times, 
Pall  Mall,  and  Saturday  Review  as  on  her  side.  These  journals 
have  considered  that  the  right  line  to  adopt  is  to  assist  Mrs.  Stowe, 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  either  will  cry  peeeari,  or  turn  round. 
All  three  are  very  much  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  who  declared  he 
was  open  to  conviction,  but  he  should  like  to  see  the  man  who 
would  convince  him.  But  despite  the  very  great  weight  brought 
into  the  field  on  the  American  lady’s  part,  people  have  thoroughly 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  Story  is  untrue  ;  that  Byrou  is  not 
guilty ;  and  that  Lady  Byron,  sane  and  in  her  right  mind,  did 
not  devise  to  Mrs.  Stowe  the  privilege  of  maiming  Byron’s  memory. 
It  appears  to  ns  that  Mrs.  Stowe’s  character  is  the  point  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed.  Byron  we  know.  Lady  Byron  we 
are  acquainted  with,  but  Mrs.  Stowe — what  manner  of  person  is 
she?  She  is  a  witness  who  prefers  heavy  charges  against  an 
EngUsh  poet,  whose  tamaltnous  life  we  all  admit,  but  whom  we 
are  entitled  to  consider  innocent  of  the  horrors  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
charged  him  with,  unless  she  proves  them.  Proves  them,  mind, 
not  utters  them ;  not  puts  them  forth  in  the  loose,  disconnected. 
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baseless  way  in  which  she  led  the  attack.  In  her  first  article 
there  is  really  nothing  worth  replying  to,  and  we  must  wait  for  her 
reply  to  note  if  she  has  a  tittle  of  proof  to  adrance  in  support  of 
what  mast  otherwise  be  considered  as  a  calnmny.  It  is,  therefore, 
Mrs.  Stowe  who  is  on  her  trial,  and  we  are  bound,  by  the  reason 
that  is  in  ns,  and  by  the  demands  of  justice,  to  inquire  whether 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  a  person  whose  credibility  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  taken  as  granted.  Thus,  is  she  accustomed  to  weigh  care¬ 
fully  what  is  brought  before  her  ?  Has  she  a  judicial  kind  of  mind, 
or  is  she  of  a  partisan  turn  ?  Is  she,  in  matters  of  business, 
beyond  all  dispute  a  person  thoroughly  to  be  depended  on,  always 
giring  to  others  their  due,  as  well  as  demanding  the  same  for  her¬ 
self  T  Do  those  who  have  bad  dealings  with  her  recognise  the 
spirit  of  an  erer  just  and  reasonable  woman  ?  If  she  can  claim 
and  obtain  evidence  on  her  side  which  will  show  her  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  these  attributes,  it  is  much  in  her  favour.  And  if  there 
is  no  opposing  testimony — if  no  complaints  arc  mads  by  those 
who  know  and  have  been  connected  with  her — that  will  also  tell 
for  her  greatly.  But  if  there  is  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
believe  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  not  won  the  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  she  has  been  engaged — if  a  belief,  well  founded,  is  enter¬ 
tained  that  she  is  unable  to  see  but  one  side  of  a  question,  and 
that  her  own  side — if  she  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  distrust — 
then  her  testimony  as  a  witness  is  weak,  and  of  little  value. 

In  our  January  number,  or  a  later  part  of  this  Magazine — the 
month  dependent  on  circumstances— we  propose  to  briefly  tell 
The  Tkue  Stobt  oi  Uscle  Ton's  Cadiv. 

The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  was  the  person  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  production  here  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  first  work,  and  visited  her 
in  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  certain  transactions  with 
her.  These  he  proposes  to  narrate,  and,  having  narrated,  to  leave 
the  public  to  draw  their  conclusions  as  to  the  part  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  played  in  the  Story,  and  what  part  she  would  be  likely  to 
play  in  any  other  Story. 

High  Heels. — n.«iMosiE  writes — “Were  it  not  that  I  have 
been  asked  a  question,  and  that  I  have  one  to  ask  also,  I  might 
not  have  troubled  you  with  any  farther  remarks,  but  if  you  can 
afford  room  in  your  next  publication  I  should  like  to  make  one  or 
two  fiual  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  any  one  who  may 
have  considered  my  observations  rather  curt  to  believe  that  it 
most  have  been  owing  to  my  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  to  as 
limited  a  space  as  possible,  and  with  the  most  innocent  intention, 
I  am  sure,  and  with  the  desire  to  see  a  little  more  grace  and 
beauty  introduced  into  an  article  which  one  can’t  avoid  seeing  so 
much  of.  Mrs.  H.  complains  of  the  bad  effect  of  high-heeled 
boots  bought  in  Paris.  I  believe  that  the  bad  effect  may  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  loere 
Pari^iaD,  as  they  are  sometimes,  in  my  opinion,  badly  designed, 
and  not  equal  for  comfort  to  those  made  in  London ;  while  pos¬ 
sessing  one  good  quality,  breadth  at  the  toes,  they  are  sometimes 
made  with  the  seat  of  the  heel  at  too  great  an  angle  with  the 
bottom  ;  in  other  words,  the  seat  of  the  heel  resembles  too  much 
the  letter  >  laid  down,  instead  of  resembling  the  letter  M 
— a  method  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  obviate  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  extent  the  evils  complained  of  by  Mrs.  H.,  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  ladies  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Harkawat,  who  blames  me 
for  wishing  to  see  gentlemen  wear  peg-tops — an  expression  which 
was  rather  new  to  me — but  I  fancy  that  he  means  heels  which 
come  to  a  narrow  point  like  a  boy’s  top.  Why  does  he  overlook 
my  decided  expressions  to  the  contrary  in  my  first  letter  ?  My 
idea  of  a  good  heel  is  destroyed  when  it  is  brought  to  too  small  a 
point.  I  merely  wished  to  see  a  greater  amount  of  carve  without 
any  great  addition  to  the  height  of  the  heel.  I  agree  with  most 
of  Fred’s  remarks,  and  while  neither  yielding  to  him  in  his 
admiration  of  the  foot  unadorned,  nor  to  A  Sdsceptiblb 
Bachelor  in  his  admiration  of  sandals,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
long  before  we  see  either  one  style  or  other  fashionable,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  assist  Bobir,  bat  must  thank  him  for  taking  up 
my  letter  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written.  My  own  expe¬ 
rience  has  too  fatally  resembled  bis  own.  I  have  only  now  to 
ask  my  question  and  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter. 
Would  Perseveramcb  have  the  kinduess  to  ask  her  cortetiere 
to  advertise  where  what  I  would  term  the  Perseverance  Corset 


might  be  bad?  By  doing  so  I  feel  sure  she  would  have  the 
thanks  of  many  readers  of  this  Magazine  who  are  tired  of  tryli.r 
one  eorselicre  after  another  with  results  nnsatisfactory  in  every 
way." 

ELiz.iBETn  writes—"  Wo  have  been  very  much  amused  at  the 
letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  Conversazione  on  the  subject 
of  High  Heels.  Nature  has  not  made  me,  to  quote  an  expression 
often  used  by  the  witty  but  eccentric  Pepys,  ‘a  mighty  fine 
woman ;’  on  the  contrary,  I  am  (may  I  say  it?)  ‘little  and  good.' 
Now,  because  I  hare  let  out  that  I  am  little,  don’t  go  and  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  I'm  conceited,  because  that  isn’t  the  case; 
neither  do  I  dress  in  a  fast  manner,  which  you  will  believe  when 
I  say  that  black  silk  is  a  favourite  with  me.  Well,  in  these 
circumstances,  to  make  oneself  a  little  taller  is  ‘  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,'  and,  thanks  to  the  present  fashion,  easily 
and  pleasantly  to  be  attained.  I  have  my  boots  made  with  heels 
of  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  which  mamma,  who  is  a  fidget,  says 
is  high  enough,  or  I  would  have  them  half  an  inch  higher,  for  1 
quite  agree  with  Isoline  and  One  Who  Wears  Them,  that  a 
lady  can  walk  far  more  easily  and  comfortably  with  really  high 
heels  than  without  them.  Balmoral  boots  are  the  best  for  high 
heels,  because  they  can  be  laced  tightly  up  the  frent,  and  my 
bootmaker  tells  me  that  if  boots  fit  securely  round  the  ankle  and 
over  the  instep  I  need  never  fear  corns.  I  think  the  new  shoes 
with  buckles  near  the  toe  and  a  large  satin  bow  on  the  instep  are 
sweetly  pretty  for  indoors  and  garden  wear,  but  for  out  of  doors 
I  think  boots  to  be  most  suitable.  Do  you  know  whether  shoes 
can  be  made  with  the  Flexnra  spring  and  high  heels  ?  [Yes ; 
slippers  also.]  But  boots  or  shoes  and  sandals,  laces,  buttons, 
buckles,  straps,  aud  what  not,  I  think  are  matters  in  which  there 
can  fairly  be  allowed  latitude  of  opinion;  but  on  the  question  of 
heels,  and  high  ones  too,  I  am  inflexible  they  must  be  worn  on 
every  foot  that  can  lay  any  claim  to  be  considered  graceful  and 
pretty.  In  all  your  discussion  upon  tight-lacing  I  was  silent, 
because,  whilst  admiring  a  slender  waist,  there  is  tho  temptation 
to  compress  too  much,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  would  be, 
for  aught  I  know,  injurious  to  the  lady  who  did  so;  but  here  I 
feel  under  no  such  restriction.  I  don’t  know  what  a  com  is,  but 
fancy  it  isn’t  a  mortal  complaint,  and  intend  to  advocate  my 
favourite  high  heels  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  makes  me  quite 
angry  to  read  such  sentences  as  these : — ‘  The  pernicious  practice 
of  wearing  high  heels.'  ‘  The  Grecian  bend,  which  is  assumed  by 
the  wearers  to  in  some  measure  alleviate  the  pain  which  these 
heels  necessarily  cause.'  That’s  rabbish,  and,  moreover,  not  too 
correct.  I  should  think  the  broad,  clumsy  heels  worn  by  gentle¬ 
men  far  more  likely  to  produce  pain  than  tho  light,  slender  heels 
of  a  lady,  which  are  pleasant  and  not  painful,  and  I  know  many 
ladies  who  would  agree  with  what  I  am  writing.  Why  may  a 
gentleman  put  on  his  head  six  or  eight  inches,  and  I  may  not  put 
beneath  my  heel  two  or  three  inches  ?  If  my  doctor  was  to  tell 
me  that  my  high  heels  weuld  hurt  my  feet,  I  should  tell  him  that 
in  my  opinion  his  hat  would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  bad  headache ; 
he  would  certainly  reply  that  I  did  not  wear  his  high  hat,  and 
was  not  able  to  judge,  and  the  same  argument  would  dispose  of 
him,  that  he  did  not  wear  my  high-heeled  boots,  and  therefore 
could  not  possibly  tell  whether  they  hurt  me  or  not.  Tho  truth 
is,  ladies’  feet  are  rather  a  favourite  subject  with  gentlemen,  aud 
it  is  far  more  easy  to  write  in  condemnation  than  in  praise  of 
anything,  no  matter  what  it  is." 

Tint  has  read  the  articles  in  the  “  Conversazione"  upon  High 
Heels  with  much  amusement,  but  she  thinks  it  is  a  pity  people 
should  try  to  defend  what  is  so  absurd  a  fashion.  A  first-rate 
London  bootmaker  told  Tint  some  years  ago  that  he  made  these 
ridiculous  little  heels,  as  ladies  would  have  them,  but  that  they 
were  most  injurioas  to  the  feet,  and  so  Tint  found  them,  for  soon 
she  began  to  suffer  from  corns,  &c.  Tint  wishes  to  know  why 
ladiet  of  the  present  day  should  wish  to  imitate  the  demi-mendi 
in  their  dress  ?  They  wear  these  heels,  but  why  should  ladies  do 
so  ?  In  short,  the  fashions  of  the  period  cannot  be  imitated  to 
tbeir  full  extent  by  any  one  wishing  to  be  thought  a  lady.  Tint 
thinks  richtieu  of  material  onght  to  denote  the  position  of  the 
wearer,  not  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  a  head  far  too  large 
for  the  body,  and  heels  that  throw  the  whole  foot  ont  of  shape. 
Tint  is  an  officer’s  wife,  consequently  has  plenty  of  opportnnities 
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of  heariug  the  opiuions  of  the  sterner  sex  upon  ladies'  dress,  and 
she  norer  bears  anything  hnt  fan  made  of  chignons,  waists,  and 
feet  of  the  period.  She  has  no  donbt  many  fast  yonng  ladies  will 
think  she  is  some  “old  maid,"  bat  she  begs  to  assare  them  that 
she  is  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  has  been  married  some  time, 
and  is  always  told  that  her  toilettes  are  in  perfect  taste,  bat  Tiny 
thinks  little  of  this,  as  she  wishes  women,  yonng  and  old,  woald 
try  to  de  all  the  good  they  can,  basing  their  efforts  upon  soand 
religions  principles,  as  they  are  of  the  first  importance.  This 
life  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  so  mach  time  and  money  spent  on 
the  adornment  of  the  person,  and  storing  the  mind  with  fictitions 
nonsense,  is  sinfnl  in  the  extreme.  If  women  wonld  dress  and 
net  like  Christian  ladies,  they  wonld  excite  far  more  admiration 
I  than  they  now  do.  Tint  purchases  her  things  from  the  best 
I  London  houses,  and  in  all  she  is  told,  “  Oh,  ma’am,  yon  know  wo 
i  innst  keep  these  things  to  suit  the  fast  tastes  of  the  day,  bat  we 
cannot  recommend  those  who  wish  to  be  thonglit  ladies  to  wear 
them and  in  a  circnlating  library  not  long  ago  the  remark  was 
made,  when  she  inquired  for  travels,  biographies,  or  something 
instmetive  as  well  as  amusing,  “  We  find  it  nseless  to  stock  the 
library  with  works  of  the  kind,  as  yonng  ladies  will  not  read 
them.  They  only  care  for  sensational,  and  in  many  cases 
shockingly  immoral,  novels  I" 

A  Mother  of  Nine  wonld  be  greatly  obliged  if  A  Perplexeii 
Mother,  Materfamieias,  or  any  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Magazine  wonld  give  her  the  address  of  any  shops  where  good 
rods,  of  new  birch,  withont  handles,  can  be  obtained  ready-made ; 
she  finds  their  occasional  nse  most  elficacions,  hnt  has  great  difii- 
cnlty  in  procuring  them,  as  many  brash  and  broom  makers  do  not 
keep  them.  Her  address  is  sent  to  the  Editor  in  caso  any  one 
I  should  kindly  wish  to  commnnicatc  with  her  on  the  subject.  She 
I  would  also  bo  glad  to  know  of  a  good  school  near  London  for  two 
I  of  her  daughters  (ages  eleven  and  thirteen),  where  the  pnpils 
/  receive  a  good  plain  education,  and  are  treated  with  motherly 
)  kindness  at  all  times,  but  with  motherly  firmness  when  necessary. 

As  Old-Fashioned  Father  writes : — “  There  can  bo  no 
subject  of  deeper  interest  to  parents  like  myself  than  that  of  the 
best  system  of  discipline  for  their  children,  who,  the  more  healthy 
and  high-spirited  they  are,  will  always  the  more  need  occasional 
correction.  I  am  sure  I  only  express  public  feeling,  or,  at  least, 
the  opinion  of  almost  all  parents,  when  I  say  that  yonr  Magazine, 

I  which  has  been  very  largely  read  and  very  often  quoted  since  the 
I  commencement  of  the  disenssion,  has  done  much  good  in  the 

^  way  of  letting  parents  who  were  before  only  conscious  of  their 

own  difUculties  and  donbts  in  the  bringing-up  of  their  children, 
see  that  there  were  others  with  exactly  the  same  difficulties,  and 
in  letting  them  hear  the  result  of  various  modes  of  discipline,  and 
the  various  experiences  of  the  writers.  I  may  mention  that  I 
hare  given  the  system  of  personal  correction  a  fair  trial  with  my 
little  girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  barely  fourteen,  and  I  find  that 
with  three  of  them  nothing  has  so  good  and  happy  an  effect. 
Since  the  matter  was  first  discussed  in  yonr  Magazine  (more  than 
a  year  ago)  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  learning  what 
was  thought  of  it  by  other  parents,  and  I  have  frequently  found 
that  the  discussion  has  given  them  too  much  encouragement  in 
pnrsning  the  wholesome  old-fashioned  plan  of  giving  a  pretty 
smart  whipping,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  day, 
they  wonld  have  made  themselves  and  the  child  miserable  and 
morbid  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged  moral  punishment,  whieh  is 
exceedingly  trying  to  the  generous  temper  of  a  child." 

An  English  Lady  would  prefer  Materfamilias  remaining  in 
ignorance  of  the  coarse  adopted  by  A  Perplexed  Mother,  if  it 
:  should  refer  once  more  to  the  “  Pro-Rod  ”  subject.  It  seems  sad 

that  some  of  her  sex  were  ever  married,  when  they  cannot  bring 
np  their  children  nicely  without  appealing  for  help  from  mothers 
whom  they  have  not  even  seen,  much  less  know  what  kind  of 
women  they  are  addressing. 

A  Mother  writes — “  May  I  trespass  npon  your  valuable  space 
to  inform  Materfamilias,  and  any  other  ladies  in  her  circum¬ 
stances,  of  the  very  great  advantage  I  have  found  from  following 
out  the  advice  given  by  some  of  yonr  correspondents  in  your 
Magazine  of  last  December,  with  reference  to  the  discipline  of 
girls  ?  My  daughter  (then  fifteen  years  old)  was  frequently  dis¬ 
obedient  and  disrespectful,  and  althongb  np  to  that  time  I  had 


been  strongly  prejudiced  agaii^^..,.;o:;al  chastisement,  I  was  sH 
convinced  of  its  nsefnlness  that  I  procured  a  rod,  and  the  next  1 
time  she  was  disobedient  I  took  her  np  into  my  bedroom,  mado  1 
her  lie  across  the  bed,  and  gave  her  a  sonnd  whipping  in  the  old-  I 
fashioned  style.  Since  then,  whenever  she  has  misconducted  her¬ 
self,  or  been  ‘  tnmed  ’  in  her  lesson  by  her  governess,  she  has  been 
birched  with  more  or  less  severity  according  to  her  fanlt.  The 
effect  has  been  wonderful.  No  girl  could  be  more  dutiful  and 
affectionate  than  she  is  now,  and  she  has  also  progressed  rapidly 
in  her  studies.  I  feel  sure  if  Materfamilias  was  to  follow  the 
same  plan  with  her  daughters  she  wonld  be  both  surprised  and 
gratified  at  the  result ;  but  if  she  cannot  make  np  he.*  mind  to 
use  the  rod  herself  she  might  send  them  to  some  first-rate  ladies’ 
school  where  the  birch  was  in  regular  use.” 

A  Yodno  Englishwoman  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Editor  or  one  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  will  inform  her  whether  the  advertisement 
so  frequently  inserted  by  Mrs.  Egerton  in  the  Standard  newspaper 
is  genuine,  she  having  written  and  inclosed  a  stamped  envelopie 
for  a  reply,  and  received  no  answer.  [We  are  unable  to  answer 
this  question,  knowing  nothing  of  the  advertisement  referred  to, 
nor  can  we  vouch  for  tho  respectability  of  any  advertisement  in 
the  Standard  or  other  daily  papers.] 

A  Constant  Subscriber.  Patterns  of  point  lace  were  given 
in  the  November  unnrber;  also  of  the  new  drawn  work,  or 
reticella. 

Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  answer  Bessie’s  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  wearing  high  body  and  low  lining  at  evening  parties, 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Englishwoman  ?  and  will  the 
Silkworm  please  tell  her  a  pretty  way  to  trim  such  a  dress  ?  [See 
Fashion  articles.] 

Mab  would  bo  glad  to  hear  the  price  of  the  Flexura  Sprang 
Boots ;  perhaps  the  Silkworm  will  kindly  tell  her  ?  [14s.  Gd.] 

And  can  the  Editor  or  any  of  his  correspondents  give  her  the  true 
version  of  some  old  prophecy  relating  to  the  Popedom,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Popo  who  reigns  twenty-five  years  shall  be  the  last  ? 
Can  any  one  tell  her  when  and  by  whom  this  prophecy  was  made, 
and  if  twenty-five  years  was  the  time  specified,  as  she  believes 
it  was  ? 

hinii  V.  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Silkworm,  who  so  kindly 
helps  us  all  in  the  ditficnlties  we  bring  her,  will  kindly  tell  her, 
through  the  medium  of  the  “  Conversazione"  columns,  where  she 
can  buy  Utrecht  velvet  by  the  yard.  [At  Messrs.  Shoolbred  and 
Co.’s,  Tottenham-court-road.]  Also,  what  is  the  price  of  the  seal¬ 
skin  gloves  that  Silkworm  mentioned  in  this  month’s  “  Spinnings  ?" 
[30s.,  35s.]  Will  she  also  say  where  she  can  procure  what  is  used 
to  darken  tho  eyelashes  when  they  are  very  thin,  and  what  tho 
name  of  it  is,  and  if  it  be  injurious  to  the  eyes?  [Eyebrow 
pencils  can  be  procured  of  any  good  hairdresser  or  chemist,  but 
kohl  for  darkening  the  eyes  should  be  purchased  of  chemists  only, 
as  it  is  not  safe  tc  nse  preparations.]  Mimi  would  be  exceedingly 
pleased  by  seeing  an  answer  in  next  month’s  Magazine.  Many 
thanks  to  Silkworm  for  all  the  information  she  gives  ns  month  by 
month. 

Patricia  says — “  I  shonld  bo  very  much  obliged  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  one  or  any  place  where  I  conld  get  etchings  or 
pencil-drawings  copied  oi  enlarged  from  photographs.  As  I  have 
taken  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  almost  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  gratitude  to  its  staff 
for  its  ever-increasing  information  and  amusement,  nor  the  delight 
with  which  I  and  many  others  (although  opposed  to  Fenianism) 
greet  its  green  cover  at  the  bookstalls  and  libraries.”  [Perhaps 
some  of  our  subscribers  can  copy  and  enlarge  etchings.  Please 
send  full  address  for  letters.] 

Pauline.  Writing  bad.  Wash  yonr  hands  in  lukewarm  water 
with  white  curd  soap ;  sleep  in  gloves  well  greased  with  cold 
cream.  Carefully  cut  your  nails,  and  press  down  the  skin  daily, 
nntil  the  “half-moon”  is  well  developed. 

Swelled  Face  wonld  he  very  much  obliged  if  any  one  conld 
tell  her  of  a  remedy  for  boils  and  carbuncles,  particularly  those 
on  the  head  and  face.  She  has  had  the  best  medical  advice,  and 
has  been  treated  according  to  the  nsnal  method — hot  ponliscf 
fomentations,  &o.  She  has  also  been  advised  to  tonch  ^ 
a  strong  solution  of  iodine  when  they  first  mak 
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b=s  not  fonnd  it  r-  *  -  case.  She  would  be  Tery 

mnch  obliged  if  any  one  conld  eoggest  some  simple  nursery 
remedy.  [Apply  to  Dr.  Jones,  45,  Finsbury-square,  who  is  most 
snocessfol  in  his  treatment  of  your  distressing  complaint.] 

A  Constant  Subscbibeb  would  be  obliged  by  learning  the 
exact  dress  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  “  Beefeaters,”  as  she  wishes 
to  rary  the  usual  Christmas  tree  of  the  children’s  parties  this 
year  to  a  figure  dressed  in  this  style  bestowing  his  gifts,  and  thus 
wishes  to  have  all  prepared  before  that  busy  period  arrires.  Also, 
where  coni  1  a  knitting-machine  be'procured  ?  [The  dress  of  the 
Beefeaters  {Biiffetiers),  or  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  consisted  of  a 
fuU-sleerjd  tunic  of  crimson  cloth,  trimmed  with  black  edgings 
and  emblazoned  with  gold  on  Tarious  parts,  the  royal  crown  and 
cypher  being  on  back  and  breast ;  a  stiff  ruff  round  the  neck,  and 
a  low-crowned  black  hat  ornamented  with  coloured  ribbons  on  the 
head;  long  stockings,  shoes,  rosettes,  and  short  breeches.  The 
Beefeaters  were  armed  with  a  sword  and  halbert.  This  is  the 
ancient  dress  as  worn  by  the  body-gnard  of  the  founder,  Henry  VII. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  flat  cap  or  hat  was  exchanged  for  a 
high-crowned  hat  and  feather.  The  old  dress  was  subsequently 
remed,  and  has  continued  to  be  in  use  until  within  the  last  few 
years.  A  blue  tunic  is  now  worn,  and  the  dress  is  far  plainer 
than  it  used  to  be.  We  should  advise  the  ancient  form  and  colour 
being  used  in  the  Christmas  tree.  The  knitting-machine  can  be 
procured  of  the  Wanzer  Machine  Company,  4,  Great  Portland- 
street.  Oxford-street.] 

Mbs.  W.  B.  S.  Your  wishes  shall  be  complied  with  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Habbiotte  writes — “  As  I  am  a  constant  subscriber  to  your 
Magazine,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
inform  me  of  a  remedy  for  the  hands  looking  red  and  swollen. 
Now  I  never  have  occasion  to  soil  mine;  if  I  arrange  a  closet  or 
dust  the  ornaments,  I  always  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves ;  then  it  is 
very  annoying  of  an  evening,  or  on  having  visitors,  to  'see  and 
feel  your  hands  so  uncomfortable,  looking  as  if  I  had  done  all  the 
dirty  work  of  the  house.  I  sometimes  feel  as  though  I  do  not 
know  where^to  put  mine  to  hide  them.  I  shall  really  be  thankful 
to  any  one  who  can  tell  me  how  to  improve  them.”  [Will  our 
readers  give  their  experience  in  this  matter  f] 

A  Constant  Headeb  says — “  Would  yon  oblige  me  by  asking 
in  your  ‘  Conversazione  ’  if  any  really  good  governess  who  reads 
your  paper  can  enter  into  an  engagement  to  teach  French,  and 
carry  out  the  form  of  discipline  advocated  so  mnch  in  your  paper 
last  year  ?  1  have  been  trying  to  find  such,  having  great  faith  in 
tie  discipline,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded.”  [Send  full  address.] 
WiTTiE  says — “  I  must  trouble  yon  once  more  in  asking  yon 
what  1  must  do  in  the  following  case Some  friends  of  mine 
have  recently  had  a  death  in  their  family,  and  of  coarse  they  do 
not  go  out  into  any  company.  We  may  possibly  have  a  dance 
this  winter,  and  I  want  to  know  what  I  must  do  about  sending 
these  friends  an  invitation.  I  know  they  would  not  accept  it,  but 
is  it  etiquette  to  scud  them  one  ?”  [Yea  J 

To  Clean  Ebmine. — Mix  some  scraped  pipeclay  to  a  thin 
paste  with  water,  spread  it  thickly  over  the  fur,  and  leave  it  to 
dry ;  then  with  a  cane  lightly  tap  it  until  the  whole  of  the  powder 
is  removed,  when  it  will  look  quite  white,  unless  discoloured  with 
age,  not  dirt. 

X.  Y.  Z.  wishes  to  know  from  Acgcsta,  who  recommends 
Mabgcebite  to  tiy  Kershaw’s  Lily-water,  if  it  is  a  really  harm¬ 
less  hair  lotion,  as  she  has  been  suffering  from  headaches,  owing 
to  which  the  hair  in  front  has  turned  grey,  and  she  is  fearful  of 
using  the  preparations  daily  advertised.  A  reply  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  will  much  oblige. 

WiNiFBED  would  feel  grateful  if  any  of  the  numerous  readers 
of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  inform  her 
of  the  names  of  any  schools  in  the  West  of  England  where  the 
daughters  of  clergymen,  and  of  clergymen  only,  are  received  and 
educated  at  a  reduced  rate.  • 

Bessie  writes : — “  I  am  much  interested  in  the  management  of 
an  amateur  village  choir,  and  am  in  want  of  fresh  chants  for  the 
*  Te  Deum,*  either  quadruple  chants  or  easy  services.  Will  any 
of  yoar  readers  help  me  T  We  have  learnt  Jackson’s  *  Te  Deum,’ 
^  more  simple  one  suits  us  better.  I  should  also  feel  greatly 
one  who  will  idm  >ue  the  names  of  new  or  pretty 


songs,  suitable  for  a  mezzo-soprano  voice.  As  an  old  subscriber 
to  the  Englishwoman,  may  I  suggest  that  occasional  patterns  for 
church  work  would  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  its  readers  ?” 

Mabgabet  C.  We  are  always  pleased  to  look  at  manuscripts. 
Inclose  return  postage  in  case  of  rejection. 

M.  D.,  a  subscriber  of  long  standing,  would  feel  obliged  for 
directions  in  next  mouth’s  Englishwoman  as  to  what  is  suitable 
for  a  dress  for  dinner  parties  for  the  ensuing  winter.  She  is  in 
mourning  for  her  father,  recently  deceased.  Information  about 
mourning  from  time  to  time  would,  she  thinks,  be  valuable  to 
many  subscribers.  [Low  black  silk  dress ;  crape  ruches  at  the 
edge  of  skirt ;  upper-skirt  of  crape,  looped  up  with  jet  ornaments ; 
jet  parure  and  comb.] 

A  Lace  Wobkeb  is  informed  that  lace  pillows  are  all  made  in 
the  various  villages  by  old  and  experienced  lace  workers ;  the 
expense  is  very  trilling,  being  made  principally  of  straw. 

Medoba.  Your  patchwork  quilt  need  not  be  ^trimmed  with 
fringe.  Place  three  bands  of  the  chief  colours  round  it  as  a 
border,  and  put  a  handsome  tassel  to  match  at  the  four  comers. 
Wad  and  quilt  the  lining,  not  the  patchwork  cover.  The  bands 
should  be  sewn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  patchwofk,  and  should 
be  carefully  joined  at  the  corners. 

Bessie.  The  prettiest  high  ball-dress  possible  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Young  EngJishiooman  for  November.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  your  study,  for  it  is  elegant  as  well  as  stylisli. 
Should  you  object  to  the  short  sleeve,  lace  raffles  or  engageantet 
are  easily  added. — Silkwobm. 

Violet.  We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  requests. 
Your  directions  for  covering  glass  windows  are  not  snfflciently 
explicit. 

Mabjobie  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  anything  which  will  take 
the  postage  marks  off  used  postage  stamps.  The  writer,  fearless 
of  consequences,  says — ”  Please  to  insert  this  in  the  ‘  English¬ 
woman’s  Conversazione*  at  your  earliest  convenience.”  What 
shall  we  say?  “Happy  Thought.”  Write  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  General  Post-office,  St.  Martin’s-le-Graud,  London, 
E.C.  I  Pop  the  question  to  him — but  the  consequences  are  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  Don’t,  don’t  do  it — and  don’t  meddle 
with  the  postal  marks— it  is  illegal,  and 

“  She  who  does  the  thing  that’s  wrong 
Will  go  to  prison  for  ever  so  long.” 

Beta  would  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  any  musical  libraries 
to  which  she  could  subscribe  if  the  terms  are  reasonable.  Would 
you  also  kindly  inform  her  what  is  really  the  most  proper  style  of 
bat  to  wear  when  riding,  and  what  is  the  nicest  way  of  making  a 
horse  stop  just  when  she  wants  him.  [We  will  inquire  terms  and 
prices  for  you.  The  best  riding-hats  are  the  high  hats  sold  for 
that  purpose  by  Mr.  Melton,  Begent-street.] 

Madame  Goubacd  has  an  excellent  stock  of  point  lace  patterns 
drawn  ready  for  working  at  moderate  prices,  as  well  as  the  new 
drawn  work  (retkella),  so  much  employed  at  the  present  moment 
for  couvrettes,  d'oyleys,  &c.  Madame  Gquband  is  now  sending 
out  large  quantities  of  patterns  of  the  new  and  fashionable  skirts, 
which  differ  entirely  from  the  autumn  modes.  These  patterns 
are  trimmed  and  made  up ;  with  them  is  sent  a  flat  pattern  to 
cut  out  by.  The  “  Indispensable”  sash  is  also  a  general  favourite. 
Madame  Gonbaud  particularly  recommends  this  sash  to  be  made 
in  black  silk,  satin,  velvet,  or  velveteen,  as  it  can  then  be  worn 
with  any  dress  or  costume.  Madame  Gonbaud  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  introducing  the  Latt  AntAph^lique,  or  Toilet  Milk,  to 
the  notice  of  ladies  who  suffer  from  freckles,  sunburn,  tan,  or 
spots  upon  the  face  and  arms.  This  admirable  toilet  milk,  the 
invention  of  Messrs.  Candes  and  Co.,  Paris,  has  for  many  years 
been  the  toilet  companion  of  the  elite  of  France,  both  under  the 
Bourbon  and  Napoleonic  dynasty.  Accompanying  this  excellent 
remedy  tor  the  ravages  made  by  sun  and  wind  is  the  new  powder, 
V’ELonTiNE,  or  velvet  powder.  ’This  toilet  powder  gives  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  health,  and  has  a  most  healthy  action  on  the  skin. 
It  is  absolutely  imperceptible,  and  is  the  only  toilet  powder  that 
adheres  to  the  skin  so  closely  as  to  defy  detection.  The  price  of 
the  Veloutine  is  5s ,  post  free ;  that  of  the  Antephelic  Milk,  6s., 
carriage  free.  Madame  Gonbaud  will  forward  a  sample  of  each 
on  receiving  stamps  to  these  amounts.  Letters  of  inquiry  te  be 
addressed  to  Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-gardea. 
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